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Address on the Opening of the 48th Seasion-of the Society, November 11, 1878, 
Br &m RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, =ox., Vore-Paeariacrr. 


Tk unavoidable wbsence of your President, the Earl of Dufferin, has 
entailed upon me the dnty of toling the Chair on the present occasion. 
and delivering the Address which is customary on the opening night of 
the Seasion, ‘Lord Dniferin’s inability to be present was made known to 
ime only afew days ago, allowing very insnfiicient time to prepare any 
elaborate paper. But ao work of this kind on the opening of the Session 
ie not tecesmery. ‘The Opening Address was originally not intended to 
he tutrospective but utiticipatery, conveying a brief annonnecement to the 
Fellows of the prospects of the new Seasionyethe Papers in hand’ or 
expected, together with a passing reference to the latest news of any 
Expeditions in which tho Society wos interested. Any detailed review 
of geographical progress ond events is perhaps out of place on sich an 
oocasion, and otherwise undesirable, us tending to limit the scope of the 
Annual Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting in May, in which 
a careful retrospect of the progress of Geography and loading eventa 
forme the principal subject. 

The task of reviewing the progress of Exploration on this occasion, 
however, would ii any cise have been a light one; iimanmch as few 
events of much interest have transpired since the Socicty last met. We 
have no gritid African discovery to ahnonnee or comment upon, no 
‘Cymeron or Stanley{ being at present iu the field, Tho enly salient news 
{rot Africa thut hus lately been received ix, unfortunately, of obstacles 
and misfortunes happening to Expeditions now on their way to the 
interior. T allude more ¢speeially to the important Expedition equipped 
and directed by the International Commission under the auspices of his 


Majesty the King of the Belgians. This Expedition, having received 
No. L—Jax. 1879.] . 
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yeinforcement of two officers, MM. Wautier and Dutrieux, sent to replace 
"the two who died at Zanzibar, started fur the interior on the 28th of 
Juno jast, forming a caravan of 408 men, They had reached a point a 
little beyond Mvomero, ouly 100 miles or therosbouta from the coast, on 
the 22nd of July, when the Wanyamwesi porters mutinied, and finally 
dhandoned the party, taking with them the greater part of the stores 
and goods with which they had been entrusted. Happily no blood was 
ghed, and M. Cambier, the leador, was ablo some days afterwands to 
yeach Mpwapwa, where the Church Missionary Society have established 
a station, and organise measures for the further advance of tho Expe- 
‘lition, 

Tho omissaries of tho great Missionary Societies have boen making 
steady if not rwpid progress in various quarters. The Rev. ©. T. 
Wilson, who returned to King Mtesa’s carly in the year, has recently 
reported that the reinforcements for the Uganda Mission sent from 
England by way of the Nile, after the deaths of Lieutenant Shergold 
Smith and Mr, O'Neill, Jeft Khartum in August, and were expected to 
urrive at King Mtesa’s in October, Other mixsionaries were on the way 
to Victoria Nyanza from the direction of Zanzibar. Mr. Mackay, who 
had travelled by the Unyanyembe route, was rcported as having reached 
point not many days’ journey from the lake on the 4th of June, and 
Messrs. Stokes and Copplestone had left Mpwapwa for the samo destina- 
tion on the 19th of Angust. 

The party sent to Lake Tanganyika by the London Missionary 
Society are also advancing steadily towards their destination, After 
the lows of their draught cattle by the tsetse fly, on the road to 
Mpwapwa, some time was necessarily lost in the re-organisation of tho 
Expedition on the ordinary system, vix. by the hiring of large body of 
native carriers; but the caravan haa now reached the capital of King 
Mirambo, and an advanced party had pushed forward to Ujiji, which 
place they expected to reach in September last, Ono of tho objects 
of this Mission, as you are doubtless aware, is to establish o station ut 
the southern extremity of the Lake, and thus approach tho establish- 
ments of the Scottish Free Church Society on Lake Nyassa, with 
which it is hoped evuntaally to open up # line of communication, I 
am informed that no time will be lost, on the arrival of the first 
party at Ujiji, in despatching members of the Mission by boat to the 
southern end of the Iake, which it is thought probable will be reached 
in January next. 

Of other African Expeditions. in progress, little of importance has 
‘been recorded since we last met in June. I ought, however, to mention 
that the German Geographioal Society, in addition to the Expedition to 
Central Woetern Africa, mentioned in my Address, has since sent out 
another explorer, the well-known traveller Gerhard Rolilfs, with the 
object of crossing Central Africa from north to south, Herr Roblis 
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intends to make first for the neighbourhood of Lake Chad, starting from 
Tripoli; and, having reached this point, to make it the basis of a fresh 
start acrose the great blank which lies on our maps between Wadai and 
the middle course of the 

The Expedition to the northern end of Lake Nyassa and thence to 
the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, determined upon at the June 
Meeting of tho subscribers to the African Exploration Fund, has now 
comploted its preparations, and will leave England in « few days for 
Zanzibar. As you are aware, the leader chosen by the Committee is 
Mr, Keith Johnston, well qualified by his acquirements aa o scientific 
geographer to carry out the objects of the Expedition, which are to obtain 
an exact knowlefige of the still unexplored region lying between the 
recently constructed road near Dar-es-Salaani, south of Zanzibar, and the 
lakes just mentioned, He has chosen for his assistant and second in 
command, Mr. Joseph Thomson, a young geologist well recommended 
by Professor Geikie of Edinburgh, and we feel entire confidence, should 
they maintain their health and meet with no insuperable obstacles, 
that a large amount of accurate and valuable information regarding 
the eoantry, its products, and resources, the best rontes to the lakes, and 
the hydrology and geology of the Lake districta, will be the result of 
this undertaking. 

In other parts of the world, by far the most interesting and important 
geographicki event ia the brilliant achievemont, of which you have all 
heard, of the Swedish Arctio Expedition under Professor Nordonskidld, 
Tn may Anniversary Address I entered into some detail regarding tho 
equipment and objects of this bold undertaking, which aimed at nothing 
less than the solution of the historic problem of « north-east passage from 
Western Europe to Bebring Strait. We have now learnt that the most 
ilifficult part of the task haw been accomplished, the Expedition having 
safely rounded Cape Choljnskin (lat. 77° 32° N.), the most northerly point 
of Asia, und passed the mouth of the Lena. A telegram conveying this 
important intelligence reached Mr, Dickson of Gottenburg, the generous 
patron of the undertaking, on the 17th of October from Irkutsk, having 
heen conveyed thither from the mouth of the Lena, first by « small 
steamer up tho river to Yakutsk, and thence by Russian post to Irkotak, 
the nearest station on the Siberian telegraph line, distant about 2400 
tmiles from the anchorage of tho Swedish exploring vessel. A distance 
of 1100 miles remained still to be ucoomplished before the Expedition 
reaches Bohring Strait, lmt the whole of it has previously been nevi- 
gated, and Professor Nordenskidld lad full confidence in his ultimate 
snocess, and had even requested letters to be addressed to him at Yoko- 
hama.* A Paper on tho subject of this remarkable voyage, together with 

eee ear aera bemet tion Pacud grand tain din a meee 
Linkov Islands, anid that M. Sibiriskof hes comminedioned Captain Sengstuke to equip = 
vessel! and carry sugoour to the party, ee ee 
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another on the Dutch Arctic Expedition of last sammer by Mr. Markham, 
will be read at our Meeting of December #th, when your President, it is 
fnlly expected, will take the Chair. 

T tako this opportunity of announcing that the Conncil have for some 
time had under their consideration, and have this day adopted, a scheme 
for improving the ‘ Proceedings ' published by the Society, by the inser 
tion of Goographicul Notices, Maps, and. other matter of general interest 
derived from varions sonroes independent of the Society, and, by in- 
creasing the froquoncy of the issne, making it, in short, a monthly publi- 
eition, This change will Add to the expense of tho publication consi- 
dwrably, mt not moro, it is hoped, than will be compensated by tho 
inoreased value and attractiveness of the publication to the Fellows of 
the Society (who will receive the numbers free by post as heretofore), 
and to the public generally, thus contributing materially to the diffusion 
of Geographical knowledge over a wider ares, 

The programme of Lectures on the Sciuntific branches of Geography 
agreed upon for tho present Session is as follows -—At an early Meeting 
after Christmas, Professor A. Geikie of FAinburgh will deliver a lecture 
‘on “ Geographical Evolution.” At a Meeting not yet definitely fixed. 
before or after Easter, Mr. J. Ball, x.xs., will address us on the subject 
of ©The Flors of the European Alps, and its connection with that of 
other regions of the Earth.” The concluding lecture will be delivered 
in May by Professor Rollestou, on Tho Modifications of the external 
aspects of Organic Neture produced ty Man's interferonce.” 


Journeys up the Fly River and in other parts of New Guines, 
By L. M. D'Acsents. 
Msp, p. 9. 
(Rend nt the Evening Meeting, November U1th, 1876.) 

Dunixe the past six years it has been my good fortune to explore a con- 
siderable portion of the interior of Now Guinea, « land of which nothing 
until quite recently was known, except 4 fow districts in the immodiate 
neighbourhood af tho coasts. The object I had im view was not Geo- 
graphy, but Natural History. 1 had opportunities, however, of noting 
the more salient points in the topography of the regions visited, atv! 
whilst on the Fly River, up which J made three separate voyages, 1 
compiled a chart of the river, I also nade observations on the ethnology 
of the island. ‘Toa Society which haa heen acoustomod to listen to the 
exploits of great. travellers in the interior of Africa, I am .sfraid my 
normative of work in thie much humbler field will prove of little 
interest. 

‘The island of New Guinea extends from a few minutes south of the 
‘Equator to 10° south lat., thus lying nearly in the centre of the tropical 
gone. Its most southerly part strongly resembles, in its physical 
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features, the north of Australia, from which it is only separated by a 
narrow and shallow channel of about 80 miles in width, To my mind 
there appears no doubt that, at no distant date in geological time, New 
Guinea formed part of Anstralia, which it resembles #0 curiously in its 
types of plants and animals, both regions in this respect being sharply 
distinguished from all other lands on the globe. A very small elevation 
af the sea-bod in Torres Straits, not more than about 60 feet, would 
bridge over the interval between these two great land areas. 

It is my opinion, indeed, that at some future date Now Guinea will 
again form an integral part, geographically, of Australia, to which in all 
probability it will also be united politically. 

To uttain its object Nature need not hore employ great agencies like 
subterrancous upheaval, but only the modest but laborious and industrious 

tives which are now at work. It will be the polypus. and corals 
which will gradually unite in one those two largest islands in the world, 
That they were once united is apparent to me frots the peaks and 
islands of the Torres Straits, which extend like the links of a chain from 
the north of Austrilia, i.e. Cape York to New Guinea, It is also 
evident from the shallowness of the narrow channel; and the study of 
the fauna and flora, both living and fossil, abundantly proves it, In the 
centre of the island, at the foot of the high volcanic chain which forms 
the backbone of this large island, there are fowsil remains of marine- 
animals and corals of recent date which clearly show ns that this part of 
the country, after having undergone a period of subsidence, the one most 
probably which caused its separation from Australia, has recommenced 
to rise by a slow process which is likoly to be continnous. 

It is only a few yours ago that a mysterious veil hung over this 
remote land, ut the hour of its lifting hes now etruck, and from. various 
siles the unknown land is being penetrated by Europeans. The 
pioneers in this work, Tam proud to say, lave been the nuturalista who, 
exvited by the desire of studying the marvellons and extraordinary 
fauna, first ventured into the unhealthy forests and risked their lives 
among the indigenous tribes wupposed to be savages and cannibnle. 
These were followed by gold explorers from New South Wales, and thus 
the work will soon bo completed, and New Guinea will no longer be a 
sealed book. As 1 have already said, Ido not present myself to you ne 
& geographer, or even as a scientific naturalist, Imt wish rather to 
he regarded as one of those pioneers who have opened the way to more 
able snecessors. 

Having been attracted by the marvellous accounts of the Papnan 
territory, and the beauty of the animals of that mysterious island, par- 
tionlurly those given by the distinguished naturalist Wallace, L accepted 
as a piece of good fortune the offer to accompany Dr. O. Beocari im one 
of his voyages of exploration to New Guinea in 1872. We attempted 
first to land at a spot on the south-western coast, about 136° 15 E. long. 
and 4° 40’ & lat., hoping fo penetrate into the interior by a river (the 
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Wamtika), which there disembogues itself, and reach the high mountains 
which Bgure on tho map under the name of the (Charles Louis Range; 
ut thoy winds, owing to the advanced season of the yonr, provented ts 
carrying it out, and we were oompelind to search im another direction 
fix m Innding-place more auitable to onr prrpose. We tonched at 
several points on the coast, travelling im a north-westerly direction, 
but we did not finally land until the Ist of May, on Sorong, a small 
island situated between Salwatti and the mainland of New Guinea, m 
about 0° 52'S. There wo commoticed to make « collection of plants and 
animils, tot, finding tho locality extramely unlealthy, we were soon 
compelled ty migrate to a better plice, and wo decided finally on going 
to Dorel, a small trading settlement in the north-western peningula. It 
ie iu reference to this extreme point of New Guinea that Wallueo wrote 
his account of New Guines in the seoond voluine of his | Malwy Archi- 
polago,' und hia eloquent deweription of the birds uf parudise in that work 
‘inspired me with the desire of visiting it, After quitting Sorong we 
arrived im the early part of August wt Aridi, village few smiles 
distant from Dorel, where « Dntéh Evangelical Mission hod its head- 
quarters: During our stayin this part I oxplured the country to the 
foot of the high chain of mountains mmed Arfak, but here [ only found 
birds of a common and uninteresting kind. ‘The species which All the 
internist with admiration, although known only from mutilated speci- 
mene: wore to bo found high up the mountains; whence it was impossible 
to obtain them,owing to the four the omast nutivus have of the mountain 
trikes, who at» ropnted to le crnnihels. No one, in fact, had been ablo 
to panetrate to tho Arak highlands, and it 1 doubtful if the attempt had 
"The Arfak Honge is most pribably of voleanic origin. The hoight of 
the highest summit, culled) Mount Arfak on the charts, is estimated at 
900 feet, which I beliave is not an oxaggerntion, as T could judge pretty 
well from the sltitude attained by myaelf on Mount Batam, viz. 
6000 feet, Fram this spot the range runs uninterruptedly in. southerly 
direction, and joins the range of mountains which coustitute tho chief 
part of the Inckhane of New Guinea. As fares I could judge, separate 
streams isene from these: ranges, giving origin to many small rivers, 
oun of which disembogue in the small bay of Port Geelvink, and others 
in tho larger Geelvink Bay, These mountains, even wt the highest 
point attained by me, are clothed with magnificent arboreal vegetation, 
Jofty anid dense ; but Iwas intch nstoniahed to find amongst the trees a 
species of oak and o omifor, which latter was afterwards recognised by 
‘Dr. Beocari as an Arancoria. Within o fow minutes of the Equator, in 
134° FL. longitnds, all the climates of the world, except the Arctic, are 
tod:—that is to say the tropical at the base, and tho temperate 
‘by thy upper shopes and emmmits; offering a rich variety of trees and 
plants; and the same dosoription applies also to the neighbourme 
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mountains, whore exist the most beautiful apecice af birds of paradiee 
known to the worid. 

The climate here is rather humid; but it must, at the same time, be 
very hoalthy, because: the: people who inhahit these mountaina are very 
airomg and well built, In my opinion they may be considered the purest 
type of the race called the Papuan, which, T may here aay, en posal, hoax 
no eluima to be oonsidered, ethnologwally, asa distinct race, These 
nytintaindsra appear until within recent years to have kept entirely 
alyof from the world, living quietly in their mountoind, and having ne 
intercourse with strangers. They wore considered cannibals until, in 
1872, Twas first enwbled to ascertain for myself that a Enropean could 
live among them without running any danger of boing cooked and caten. 
'They live in tribes under a chief called Korano, aul enltivate, tobaono, 
yains, bananas, and sweet potmtocs. Their honses aro constrnoted of 
piles of wood, and several families live in ono house, but onch family 
hu a portion allotted to itself. 1 obsarved, howover, that the men lived 
on one-side and the women on. another, On the whole I found them a 
very good sort of people, and toleratly industrions. As far aa T could 
judgo, they appeared to havo no religion, but were imbued with many 
superstitions, amongst which T think detected « belief in tha, transmi- 
gration of souls: On the graves of their dead they genornlly place some 
totaoco anid provisions; which they think the defunct. will rise up and 
eat at night. 

The missionaries of Andai endeavoured to disstiadé smo from attompt- 
ing to venture alone umong the. savages of Arfak, but seeing me 
determined, they procured mo the friondahip of « Korano or chief, and 
_ sn interpreter, and on the 4th of September L started for the mountaine, 
eavorted by the lwtter and eight or tem Pepuansof Andai. | 

Lahall not refer to the incidents of the journey beyond stating that 
Tilived aout a month in o Papuan house at w height of $600 feet above 
tho level of the sea, und im tho course of my daily shooting expeditions 
Tl roached an altitnde of 5000 feot. The undertaking was perilous and 
perhaps fodlhanly on tuy part, the inhabitants being ferocious hunters 
ofter human hewds, and of so jealous api) capricions a temper that if-T 
showed my friendship to some among them Tran tho visk of incurring 
the hatred of others. I felt myself, however, fully repaid by the lunge 
nmmbor of rare und beautiful species which 1 obtained, and was able to 
offer for thu admiration of naturalists, I had of my own tisk found my 
way: into the mountain ranges, and badd fixcovered the true localities and 
hirtipluce of the hundsomest species. of binks of peradian, I had taught 
the natives the benefits they might olitain frum. intercourse with. white 
joople; and thowe who followed afterwarils on the sutwe truck would thus 
\lerive great advantage from the example et by me, I can say with o 
feeling of pride that I have heen tho pioneer of the Arfuk Mountains. 
Circumstances and tho atate of my. health unfortunately compelled mo to 
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‘unfinished the work which had been #0 sncoessfully commenced, 

left this part of New Guinea on board « man-of-war, which 
the Ttalian Government generously sent to our assistance, On board 
. ship (Vitlor Pisani) 1 visited the islands of Ki and Arru, after 
A we proceeded to Australia, stopping once only at Orangerio Bay, 
fm tho south-«astern peninsula of Now Guinea, in 149° 50’ E. long,, 
‘and 10° 30’ &. lat, after a futile attempt to reach Outenata. The dis- 
covery of m now species of bird of paradise, the beautiful Paradisea 
Raggiana, and the sight of the mountain heights clowe to the sea, 
inspired mo with the desire. of exploring theee southe;u parts abont 
which little was known, ss soon as the state of my health would allow 
mie to do so. 

In the month of March, 1875, I returned to New Gninea, and settled 
for a time in Yulo Island on the southern coust near Port Moreshy. 
Nothing was previously known of the interior of this island, and the 
nitives hod never had any intercourse with white poople; the only 
Enropest they bad ever seen being the crow of H.M.S. Basilisk, with 
whom, however, they had had no dealings. I landed on the 16th of 
March, and commenced my residence by explaining to seme natives 
whom Lsavw on the heach the objects I had in view in coming amongst 
them. 1 tried to convey my meaning by signs, not knowing a single 
word of their language. Three days afterwards I settled down, and the 
small ship which had brought me thither sailed away, leaving mo alone 
to my fate. I was induced to choose Yule Island on account of the 
apparent salnbrity of the place, its vicinity to lerra firma, for so I will 
call New Guinea, and the high chain of mountains which extends from 
Mount Yule south-<astwards to the lofty Mount Owen Stanley. My object 
was to study the inhabitants, who belong to a diffurent race from those 
who inhahit the north ; tomake collections of objects of Natural History, 
study the products of the conutry, and ascertain what advantages it 
offered to colimiantion and Exropean commerce. [t wiil of course not be 
thonght strange that, in a country wholly new and unknown, I had to 
encounter serions dificulties; Imt in eight months of residence there, I 
sicceeded in vunquishing many of them, and was able to obtain a rich 
zuologicsl collection, and make interesting notes on the character of the 
country and its inhabitants, 

My relations with the natives were, 1 may say, Of the most satice 
factory description, notwithstanding that a dark clond enveloped us for a 
time. But I was never obliged to resort to extreme measures, and every- 
thing was settled pacifically. The climate of the island, though certainly 
etter than in other parte of New Guinea, had its effect upon me, and for 
this and other reasons I decided to abandon the island in November—at 
least fora time. On arriving wt Somerset, North Australia, I found the 
Rev. Mr. Macfarlane, of the London Missionary Society, preparing. an 
expedition to the Fly River, and having been invited by him to join it, 
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although suffering at the tinie from an attack of dropsy in the legs, I 
readily accepted liis invitation. 

We started in the Ellangowan, the steamer belonging to the Missionary 
party, at the end of November.* Notwithstanding the hostility displayed 
hy the natives, who for two days made constant attacks upon us in 
numerous canoes at the month of the river, whom, however, we managed 
to get rid of by the aid of our guns, hint without any bloodshed, we suc- 
esodod in nacending the river about 150 tiles; but jast at the most 
interesting part wo were obliged to turn hack. J then resolved to 
abaridon the idea of going to Java, and to proceed instead to Sydney, 
where I knew great Interust was felt in discoveries in New Guinea, of 
which I thought I might take advantage, in order to prepare another 
expedition. 

I found the very Hberal Government of that colony fally disposed to 
grant me the use of a amall steamer, and a few private citizens ready to 
contribute towards the necessary expenses of the expedition which I 
proposed to make to the sources of the Fly River. 

With these moans now at my disposal, 7 managed in 1876 to ascend 
the river to & distatice of 500 miles, or rather more, and I may say that I 
reached its sources, My vessel could not be navigated any further, 
althongh she. only drew 34 to 4 feet éf water: T had reached, however, 
the mountainous country, the counterscarp of the high central chain 
eallod Charles Louis, from which the Fly takes ite rise, Jt was 
my original intention to abamdon the Neva at the end of the navi- 
gation on the river, and to uttempt to cross by land to Hall Sound ; that 
is to may, to return to Yule Island, where I could have met with assistance 
from the missionarica, who had established « station there on my de- 
partare; but the conrse of the river had carried mo farther west than 1 
supposed, and as my men, nine in number, had suffered considerably from 
fever aud privations which had exhausted their strength, and as we 
should have incurred tho risk of perishing of hunger, it would have been 
folly to attempt it. We were compelled, thervfure, to retrace our course 
down the river, and after passing about three months, making collec- 
tione in the Katau, I returned to Sydney with the intention of organ- 
ising a new expedition and trying my lnck once more, During our 
voyage down the river, we were twice attacked by natives, but we. suc- 
ceeded in avoiding bloodshed. The sight of the Neva and the noise of 
our guns sufficed to disperse them, but, in preparing for a new voynge, 
I could not possibly foretell what might happen. IL obtained the loan 
of the Neva once more from. the Government at- Sydney, but. this 
time the fitting out of the expedition was entirely at my own expense, 
ani on the Srd of May, 1877, I started for the third time towards the 
River Fly. 

On this occasion the crew again consisted of ten persons, including 

© For an account of this journey, see ‘Proceedings B. G. 8.,' vol. xx. p. 25%. 
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myself: namely, three South Sea Islanders, five Chinamen, and one 
“white, who was the ongincer, It was impossible to take a larger umber, 
ea the Neco was a stoam-launch of small tonnage and an open boat. I 
‘Joaded hor with as much provisions aa I possibly could, in order to be 
it tof the natives, At the month of the Fly tho natives either 
abstained from putting in au appearance or camo as frionds, thus showing 
that the leason received from the Ellaayowan had borne its fruits. But 
on reaching higher up the river, where wo had never before seen any 
natives, and even believed the country to be totally uninhabited, we 
wore attacked at night by a number of tho savages, some in canoes 
and others from the shure, at » vory short distance from where we had 
anchored. It was a fortunate circumstance that I awoke just at the 
moment when. one of them was on the point of boarding our veael, 
otherwise we should have been all killed. As the night waa intensely 
dark, and we were. firm at anchor with all our crew asleep, the only 
course open to mo wos to Beize a gan and fire on the held intruder, In 
tho meantime my men awoke; bat, for fear of their being wounded, I 
ordered them to keep themeclves concealed, I alone defending the lives 
of my party. Although we coald not seo the arrows, we could bear 
them showering down npon the little vessel like hail. In self-defence 1 
could do no otherwise than reply to the arrowe by a fusillade, and I did 
no, Where is the man who would have acted differontly, unless he 
wished to die a martyr? Tho natives continued the fight for twenty 
minutes, and 1 respanded with my gun, discharging altogether 120 shots. 
This incident occurred «nm the Ist of June. 

We continued our journcy up the river, stopping here and thero « fow 
days for the purpose of collecting, and exploring tho surrounding country. 
he fow nativee mot with ran away without molesting us. The banks 
of the river soamed to be-uninhabited, and rarely were there to be found 
in the forest any old pathways indicating « permanent population. We 
thus passed two months quietly, Whien I say quietly, I mean aa far as 
the natives are concerned, but it was not a quiet time tome. My crew, 
owing to the somewhat monotonons life, became insubordinate, and one 

“day refused to work at all, adopting all the devices they could think of 
to induce-me to abandon my enterpriso. The drought had caused a great 
subsidence in the waters. of the river, and in August we found our way 
upstream barred by-a bank of pebbles, I waited for the rains, in order 
to be able to continme my journey, and at lest succeeded in crossing the 
bar and pushing my way into the mountamous country again, Soon 
after I found it impossible to proosed any further. The last point reached 
ou this thinl yoyage was 475 miles from tho mouth, being 45 to 50 miles 
lees than we accomplished in the voyage of thy preceding year. We 
arrived #t that point on the 24th of September, and I hoped that after 
the raine the river would rise and enable me to reach the spot which T 
had touched on the voyage of the previous year, but my hopes were 
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frustrated by an mntoward incident, Qur Chinamen left to sleep on 
hoard deserted in the night, taking with them our small boat. Al! 
other objects had now to be set aside to recover the runaways, We 
turned our prow down river in chase, but, losing a day at 4 bank of 
shingle whiok barred our progress, we failed to overtake them. 

Although reduced to five in number, I could not think of sbandoning 
- my enterprise. Tho South Sea Islanders, who had up to this time 
oovartly tried to place every obstacle in my way to compel me to com- 
monce my-roturn journey, but had nover shown themsolves openly rebel- 
lions, now, however, suddenly attempted it, and Limay say that for three 
duys they wore the complete masters of tho Neva, They assumed fall 
command, and gave orders to the engineer, who, however, had the good 
sonse not to obey them. After three days passed in this manner, firm at 
anchor and with worse perils before them, not knowing themselves what 
to do, they at last came to ask my pardon ; and, to test their sinocrity, J 
gave orders that the vessel should proceed up the river again, to the spot 
whence the Chinese deserted, there te remain until such time as T had 
prearranged for the commencement of my return journey. 

Having arrived in the low plains through which the river flows for 
& long distance, whure there ia but tittle forest, and the banks and sur- 
rounding country are clothed with herbage, I was much astonished to 
find w great tract of Jand charred by recent fires: We soon met with 
many natives and recently constructed villages. They were all new 
people to us, probably mountaineers who had come down from the high 
ranges in pursuit of game, which, owing to the drought, had resorted to 
the hanks ‘of the river: Thus wo found once more our progress barred. 
Of tho two modes of clearing the way—force and diplomacy—I tried at 
first the latter, but without success. The natives would not heed oar 
signs.af peace, and assumed a moat threatening appearance, Wo were 
only five on board besides myself, incinding the engincer and steeraman ; 
leaving bit three men to resist the attacks of hundreds. We tried to 
escape them, bat they gave chase in aboat twonty cances of eight or ton 
men each. 

L refused permission to my mun, notwithstanding their urgeut reqnest, 
ty use their guns; but tho peril of our situation soon became intensified 
by the report of the engineer that he had no moro fuel, and must stop 
the engines, Farther parties of hostile natives appeared on thy bank 
ata tuming of the river, and, on our passing, jumped into their canoes 
and joined in the chase. With great reluctance 1 was now compelled 
aguin to nee force, but three shots from ay rifle sufficed, and we were 
saved. ‘This was the last of our battles, but, unfortunately, not the last 
of our dangers, others wore in store for us. Qn the Sth of November, 
when anchored off the island of Attack, two hundred natives passed us 
dn numerous canoes; apparently unarmed, within 500 yards. We had 
decided to stay the night thore, but, on perceiving these folks, we deter- 
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qained to anchor of the islind of Kiwai. We started after dinner, I 
being at the helm, and oor native hoy attending to the soundings, the 
other two men boing laid up with fever. 

During our pasaaye « loavy storm buret over us, aconmpucnied with 
thunder and lightning and « violent gale, The evening was drawing 
nigh, it rained in torrents, and. the tide was running down, Owing tu 
the heavy min we lost sight of the land, and could not distinguish the 
compass, Alihongh onr engine was ouly ot half-speed, the current 
carried ne with great mupidity, We believed ourselves safe, aa we wore 
in 4 fathoms of water, when enddenly the boy called out, “3 fathoms, 
2 fathoms!" and before he could say more the Nera was driven on a 

sand-bank. To employ onr strength in trying to liberate her would 
have been wseless. 

After the-atonm had passed, we porecived that we had been driven 
towards the village of Para, in the ialind of Kiwai, The natives did not 
fail to see ms soon afterwards, and to fully comprehend our position, 
because cre long they commenced to sound their horns, beat their drums, 
and dante their war-dance:amidst o great display of torches, We passed 
the night in momentary expectation of being attacked, In the distance 
could be scen the reflection of more fires and burning torches, and we 


could hear the response of distant drums On tho following morning 


the Vera was 20 yards distant from the water, high and dry on a sanil- 
hank, which extended about 400 or 500 yards towards the village of 
Pura. Althongh there were about a thousand natives on the shore, we 
awere fortunately not attacked, Tho waters soon began to rise, and with 
the high tike wo escaped from onr perilous position, At last we founil 


gurselves again-at the mouth of the Fly, and I hoped thatall my troubles 


wore atan end, Owing to stress af weather, which prevented us from 
setting ont to sea, we were OUliged. to passa fow days in a-canal of the 
island of Milo. Further desertiong reduced our number to three— 
namely, tho engineer, the youngest af the South Sea Islanders, and my- 
self, ail in a weak atate of health, cepecially the angineer,. I was obliged 
to act as captain, engineer, steersman, doctor, and cook ; and, being the 
best in health of the: three, I was able to nurse the wick in turns, At 
last, however, I wae also obliged to lay up, and then we could only trust 
to Providence; Woe sucecoded in crossing ‘Torres Straits, and reached in 
anfety Thursday: Island, near Cape York, to which the Somerset scttle- 
niont had boon removed, 





The results of my voyage to Yulo Island wore of the wtmost import- 
ance in « Natural History point of view, and they would have proved 
still: more important if I hud not Joat the major portion of my collection 
The knowledge I scquired of the country during my sojourn gives 
‘me good ground for believing that, whenever New Guinea becomes a 
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jicld for colonisation,a great future will be in store for Yule Island, 
The island itself may becowe thi sent of a large population, to which all 
the products of New Guinea would flow. The bay offers facilities for m 
very safo port. The huge plains of the neighbouring mainland, well 
irrigated and rich in pasture-land, could oirtainly be utilised by the 
agricuiturist, The vicinity of the mountains, which are clothed with 
rich forests, would also be a sonree of wealth; and if valuable minerals 
lw added to the products of the soil, there can be no doubt asta the 
Lirilliant future in etore for that part-of Now Gainea. Tho intelligence 
and good qualities of the natives aléo ought to form one of the olomienta 
in the development of that country, and I think ought to be made 
uae of. 

As togarda the River Fly, perhaps the lurgest im New Guinea, I 
cimnot held out hopes of its future utility, As a moans of entrance 
to the interior itis of great Importance, owing to its @normos with, 
length, and depth; and T may'eay it is the only available one in the 
present’ state of our knowledge; but the nature of the land throngh 
which it flows disa not inapite me with much confidence in its future. 
I am not speiking iu reference to tho hostile populations which inhabit 
it, Init us to the character of the country itsulf—the interminable forests 
which for the best part of the yeur aré under water, and the vast grassy 
plains which are most likely converted into Inkes during the rainy season. 
There is no doukt that this vast plain must be intersected: by many side 
channelg: but I did not diwover any large affuent except the River 
Alicw far in the interior, Strictly speaking, however, I do not know if 
the Alice can be called an affluent, because ft does not appoar to minglo 
ite waters, at all scanotis, with: tlie Fly; but rather to cress it, leaving it 
again on the opposite bank, Bat it fore « river of much importance, 
which must possess a number of ¢mall tributaries, TD eannot, however, 
exolnio the probability that the Alice after flowing eastwards may 
eventually re-ontor the Fly, becanse daring my third voyage 1 discovered 
a large confiuent, about 40 miles from Ellangowan Island, which may 
be the Alics. Above this confluent the bed of the river narrows very 
considerably. 

That there are other large streame yet to be discovered flowing inte 
the delta of the Fly I do not doubt, because the largo mass of fresh 
water which extends from Waighi to Dibiri—tho two tmots of the New 
Guinea roninland which enclose the delta, the lutter forming a true 
archipelago, comprising the islands of Mibu, Kiwai, Attack, and: many 
other smaller ones wuarth-west of Riwai—cannot possibly bo derived: from: 
the Fly alone. 

Having spent the whole of one dry season at a short distance fram 
the sources of the Fly, and having during that season scen the Alice 
rodnoed' to the proportions of a shallow creek, and tusying noted the 
umall amount of water in the Fly, I have come to the conclusion that its 
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supply ia not wnfficient to acoount for the large volume of fresh water at 
ite month, in every season, which fills deep channels of the mited width, 
according to my ostimate, of 15 to 20 miles, This raises the belief in 
jay mind thot othor lurge tributaries are to be found which disembogue 
at the worth of the group of islands formed by Long Island, Attack, and 
others of smallor dimensions, But itis also not improbable that there 
may: be some lorge-river, yet to be discovered higher wp, flowing into 
the channel formed by the islunds of the Fairfax group. 

The mountains and plains of New Guinea are clothed with loxuriant 
‘tropioal forest, to clear which would be a task of great Inbour, From 
the seashore to the foot of the main range, known at ita western 
extremity of the Charles Lonia chain, extends a vast plain, broken here 
and there by ridges and chains of lower hills. 

- ‘That the land is fertile Lhave no doubt, but whether white men can 
five and prosper there ie a problem which might ecst dear to salve, 
‘The low lands at the month of the river are certainly not wuttable to the 
white man, and T do not believe that he could acelimatise himself there. 
The mountainous country, which is situated between latitude 5° and 6°, 
‘tight perhaps offer better prospects, but successful colonisation there 
would be fiffionlt. Thero may be nator) resources to attract the 
enterprising trader, but the producta am chiofly of the vegetable king- 
dom, Therm ary many precious woods; the nutmeg grows plentifully, 
and might be utilised; ond guma and resins would form articles of 
exportation; hut I doubt iftmde would be profitable, The development 
of the mineral resources alonocan produce a change in the present state of 
the country, but I am certain that diffioulties of every kind will foro 
long time frustrate any attempt in that direction. Land-travelling 
would be moat diffioult. Horses and other animals of burden would in. 
‘hiany imetances be worse than useless, owing to the nature of the soil 
and the want of forage: The islands at the mouth of the Fly River are 
¥ery fet und covered with, if not formed of, » thick stratum of alluvial 
land, and are therefore vory fertile. But I du not believe that s 

New Guinea does not possess any of those large animals which render 
Africa so interesting, and the products of which form so impurtant an 
item in the commerce of thut country, The accounts published by 
cériain traveller of the existence of large animals in the intericr of New 
‘Guinea are fables, and exist only in. the imaginative brain of the 
nurmtors. Leaying on one side the importance which New Guinea may 
aoquire from ite-mineral resources, which are, however, not yet ascor- 
tained, we must forthe present be content to regard it aa the country 
of tho birds of puradise, and as such it will be sacred ground to the 
naturalist, 

The fauna, which is partly already known, stil] contains grut 
novelties in store for fature explorers, As far as I am concerned, I shull 
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consider it a sufficient reward for all my toils if I am mganicd os o 
pioneer who has shown the way to the summits of the Arfak, ta Yule 
Taland, and to the wilds of the interior by way of the Fly River; and 
in doing so has enriched the museums of Europe with the zoological 
treasures of the island. 


On the conclusion of the Paper: 

Tho Criiamwax remarked that there could be no doubt tho island of Now Guinea 
would at no distant date lecome a place of oonsiderable interest, and probably of 
iinportance in a odlonial and commercial aenae, Gold had been found there, and a 
eaopany of gold<diggers were already at work on the Goldie River, near Port 
Moresby; but gold was a very doubtinl blessing, and he would rather hear of other 
tietals being obtainablo there. Admiral Moresby, three scssious ago, lad given the 
Society an account of his discoveries in the south-enatern pert of thelsland;* and in 
May, 1875, we had listened to an fitereating paper by Mr. D'Albertis, on the Natives 
and Products of the Phy River Tn short, every year seemed to prepare the way for 
that more perfect knowledge which wonld certainly, sooner or later, lesd to coloni- 
Dr, Gronok Bexnrre (of Sydney) seid he hed listened with great pleasure to 
the Paper which had just been read. He became acquainted with Siguor D' Al bertia 
frst in 1878, at Sydiey, and sinoe then had taken much interest in all his explora- 
tiéna, ‘On his return from the Fly River after his journey with Mr. Mactarione, 
Signor D’Albertis desired to obtain a eteam-lanneh, in whieh ti explore the river 
himself. The inhakiiants of Sydney were asked to subscribe towards the payment 
of the crew, and Signor D'Albertis offered himself to bear the expense of the outfit, 
provisions, &. Ho (Dr. Bemett) took the matter up, and went himself to the 
“Treasurer of the New South Wales Government (Mr, Stuart), and placed the case 
before him. Mr, Stuart replied, “There will be a meeting of Counell today: 
write down What you require.” That was done, andl the meeting wna held, and in 
two or thres days an official letter waa sont, stating that a steamer would be pinced 
at ‘the dispel of the gentlemen who had interested themselves in tho proposed 
expedition. On inquiry, they fotmd that the steamer would not be lange and 
strong enough to stem the current of the Fly River, aud be had therefor’ again to 
apply to the Colonial Secretary, with the result that tho Vera waa placed at their 
dispeeal, A. meeting of the inbabitants of Sydney wea then held, and s em war 
sabseribed sufficient for the expenses of the crew. Many persons mlvieed Signor 
D'Albestis not to attempt so dangerous « voyage in eo emull o veasel, forthe News 
was only an open boat of elght tons barden; bul nothing was able to deter him 
from liis adventurous undertaking. On his return to Sydney, he wished (aa be had 
related) to try a third time, aod an application being made to the Government to 
allow kim tho mac of the steamer onee more, the request was reedily granted by 
Mr. Robertson, the then Promier, The perilous nature of the expedition could 
hisrdly be tnderitood except by those who lave had personal experience in tho 
localities, To cross Torres Straits in an open and deeply-laden ‘boat, liable af an 
moment, from the sudden changes of westhor, to be swamped, was no small feat, 
He. therefors thought Signor D'Albertis ought to te thanked for what he had 
Soe He eaten, os belies acqualuted with the geogmphy and natural history of 
New Guinea. 
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Sir Rawaos Rawsox had hai the opportunity of learning much in conversation 
with Signor D'Albertis of tue troubles and difficulties he had experienced. No doubt 
in hile several voynger ho had encountered many dangers, but it waa only right that 
it should te known that though there were one or two hestile tribes, the natives 
were for the greater part mild, docilu, anil easily managed, and would probably make 
very goal agriculburists. Signor D'Albortia was of opinion that there wax an opening 
for any person or company that chine to send ont Iwo oF three experienced acti- 
cultnrists with the necessary instruments, They would find the inlinbitants disposed 
to work, and eapable of becoming civilised. As an instance of the coot courage which 
Signor D’Altertia lad displayed in the midut of peril, he would mention that on 
he occasion some natives were disposed to attack him, but they lhd an fies that he 
yas protected by his jacket, to which they were nnscenatomed, They Imagined 
there wae some magic in {t, To disbuse thelr minds, he took off the jacket, and 


maid, “Take the jacket: now thints attack me” Of course he held his revolver in bie 
hand, behind bis back, bat the people shrank from him, abashed hy his coursze 
“Dr: Muntaess said he had watched with interest Mr. D'Albertis’ progress for several 
yeart, aa he had been in correspondence with Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Lawes, aril others, 
who had constantly uel him, It wow therefore with peeuliar interest that he now saw 
‘iis face, and hennd the account which had been given in the Paper. The London Mis 
sionary Society hud vo additional information of meent date concerning the part of New 
‘Goines which incinded the grest wide platn of the Fly River; bot they knew that the 
natives in Torres Straits were increasing in knowledge and becoming better acquainted 
with English «> that it was much more safe to pase through than it was o few 
yours ago. In his account of his second journey, Signor D'Albertis acknowledged, in 
a very handsome: way, the kind belp and comfort he recelted, ufter Iria perilous 
we down the Fly River, from some of the native teachers and whoolmmsters in. 
the iahindé of Tauen onl Saitai, The information lately received referred mther to 
the eastern end of New Guinea, where two missionaries had been proseouting very 
Important journeys. ftv hopet «during the present Sesion to have an opportunity af 
laying the fucts so avcortained before the Fellows of the Society, ‘The new map of 
the south face of the lalsnd, in the neighbourhood of Orangerie Bay, was at prisent 
\n the possession of the Admiralty, and-bo hoped the Society would. be able to mee it 
The Cuarmmas, in proposing a rote of thanks to Bignor DAlbertin for hia paper, 
complimented him on the courage and tenacity of purpos with which he! had 


The Arctic Expeditions of 1878. By C. BR, Manenay, o2., 
; Map, p. 50, 
1. Tae -Swrosn Agcric Exrenrrios, 

(Reul ut the Evening Meeting, December Sth, 1575.) 
‘Tus Sweiish Arctic Expédition, which sailed from Gottenburg on tho 
4th of last July, has achieved « great geographical wnocess. It haa done 
what has been attempted in vain during the last three centuries. It 
line anocessfully rounded the northern extremity of Asin, the Pre 
montorium ‘Tobin of Pliny * and the ancient geagraphers, Achiewe- 

© 8 fterum deinde Seythe. Tierumyue deserta. cum heliuis, uaque ad jugem incubans 
punii, quod rocutt Tabin.” (C0, Pltnll Nat, Hist, fib, vi.) 
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ments euch a# thia form. landmarks in the history of diseovery, and 
points of departure for future work. They cloee the long and glorious 
record of centuries of effort; while they are starting-points inciting ty 
further attempts, and to the acquisition of still more valuable results. 

The great merit of this memorable exploit lies in the fact that it 
wie ho mere piece of good fortune, no Incky chance. Tho whole plan 
was loug and carefully thonght ont. The necessary experience and 
knowledge were obtained by more than one tentative voyage. The 
history of previous voyages and lund journeys wos carefally stodiod, 
and much teeearch was bestowed upon the collection of information 
from all known sources. The. special rests, in various branches of 
science, to be derived from an expedition by the contemplated route, 
were very exliaustively considered; and nothing was omitted that fore- 
thought could suggest to ensure success. 

The Sweiish explorers had lad Tong previons training in the 
Spitzbergen direction. The Swedes, between 1858 anil 1872, sent no 
Je#8. than soven expeditions to Spitzhurgen and two to Greenland; anil 
al) were encoessinl because all returned with valygble scientific resulta, 
Mr. Oscar Dickson, the munificent supporter of these expeditions, truly 
retaarked tomo at Gottenburg last ummuer, that.« gitisfictory measure 
Of suecess was always certain, whether the actual programme of the 
voyage was carried out or not, because the main and true object wax 
scientific investigation. In this spirit the work was dome in Spitsbergen ; 
and it-was not until Professor Nordénskiiild was fully convinced that no 
naefnl end coull be attained by attempta to push worthwards on the 
Spitebergen meridians, that he turned his attention to another ronte. 
He then resolved to attempt the North-East Passage. 

The hanty Norwegian fishermen had already opened the way through 
the Kara Sea, which had been sealed to tho gullant Dutch and English 
adventurers of the sixteenth century, to Burroagh, Pet, and Jackman ; 
to Brunel, Barents, and Linschoten, The great secret waa. the right 
season in which to attempt the passage. This secret the Norwegians 
found out. Carlsen, im 1869, sailed across the Kara Sea to the month 
af the Oli, returning by tho Mutoshkin Strait, and in’ 1870, Captain 
Johinnesen circumnavignted the ilands of Novaya Zemlya. Since then 
the Kara Sea has been annually frequented by the Norwegian fiahormen, 
Tt is, however, just to give Captain Wiggins, of Sunderland, the credit 
uf having boon the pioneer of a seq-route for trade between Europe and 
the Yeniael River which, in future years, will be important. Tia voyages 
in 1874, 1875, 1876, and this year, from that point of view, huve been 
very useful, and his suggestion that an accurate survey of the Sea of 
Kara and of the Gulf of Obi should be undertaken, is well worthy of 
anpport by this Socioty. | 

Profesesr Nowlenskiold had most of these facts before him when ho 
turned his attention to the north-east. He was a veteran explorer, 
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having ferred in six Arotic Rapeditions, mnie two important spring 
dledging journeys, and experience! an Arctic winter on tho Sth parallel, 
His kmowlndge of the fiterature of the aubject is profound, and hic 
echontifi have socured for him o reputation of the highest 
enter, Aboveall, ha was determined to ancoved, and with this object he 
patientiy and poreoveringly prepared, ly two tentative voynges of recon- 
naissance, for the muin expedition. 

 On'‘the 6th of June, 1875, Professor Nordenskiold sailed from Troms} 
in the Proven, with Dr. Kjeliman, an accomplished botanist, and Dr. Stux- 
org, o soclogist, who are aleo his companions in the present expedition. 
The reeilt of this -voyage was very important. ‘The Swedish explorers 
eatnblishodl the fact that the Yenisoi River om always be reached by 
navigating the Sea of Kare ats certain period of the summer, anil 
they discovered a good anchorage on the eastern sid of the muayuth 
af the Yenizei, which was named Port Dickson, in hanowr of Mr, Oscar 
Dickem of Gottenlurg, the enlightened supporter of the voyage. 
Nordins:i(lil returned overland, and it having been suggested that his 
sitooess was dine fo theunmeual state of the ice in the season of 1874, he 
resolved to refute this theory by undertaking another voyage to the 
Yonisei, in 1876, which, if snocessfal, woull prove that the navigation 
is practicable every year. He galled from Gottenburg in a steamer of 
400 tons, called the Fmer, again accompanied by Drs, Kjellman ond 
Stuxberg, wnd entered the Sea of Kai. on the 31st of July, 1876, At 
that time the sea was much enmumbered ly ico, but it cleared away 
during Angust, and the Ymer crossed the Gulf of Obi and entered the 
mouth of the Yenisei. Ho returned through the Mutoshkin Shar in 
September, and form the sea to be perfeotly tree of ies. 

‘Having satisfied himself, in thin thoroughly workmanlike ani prac- 
tieal fashion, that Port Dickson could be reached every year during the 
luet half of August, Profeasor ‘Nordenskiéld proceeded to study. the 
history of all attempts to mavigate the northern coust-of Asia betwoon 
the Yoniset and Bohring Strait, in order ty estimate the difficulties, and 
(eckde upon tho best way of overcoming thems, 

Fle first turned to the coast from the mouths of the Obi and Yeninei 
tin the most northern point of Asia to the eustwant. Here a few attempts. 
had been made Ty the Russians, neatly a century and ‘a half age, and 
had failed, In 1788 and 1750 veessle-wore sent from the Yeniesi along 
fhe coast, ani ove reached a latitude of 75° 15' N., but sho returned on 
the Qnil of September, not; as would appear, because she wae stopped by 
fhe ice, but on account of the Tatences of the seneon. No firther 
attempt was over inulo, und the northern extremity of Asia was dis- 
covered by the land #ledge Journey of Lientenant Chelyuskin im 1742. 
Tho cape very properly reouived his mame, and the peninsula from which 
it juts into the Polar Sea is known as Taimyr. The cape is also called 
Hovero, [tix the Promentorium Tobin of Pliny, Middondorf, as is well 
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known, reached the coast of Taimyr on tho 25th of August, 1245, and found 
the sen free of ice ns far aa the ove could nach. There was nothing in 
ail this to make Nordenskiild dowpond. On the contrary, the very little 
that was known induced him to hilieve that Cape Chelyuskin might be 
romnded bya steamer. Ho trusted to the yreat volume of the Siberian 
rivers a8 a force which keeps the lee off the northern coast of Awia when 
the currents ary most powerful, late in the summer. 

He next turned to what hai heen lone on the eastern side of Cape 
Chelyuskin, In thin direction the Russians of tho lost eontury mince 
several very gallant attempts, starting: from Yakutek, 900 miles up the 
River Lana, where their vorels were built. Tho most suceessial, as 
well as the most fatal, was conducted hy Lieutenant Prontechiched! 
in 1735, who wiritonnd at the amenth of tho River Glonok. Inthe next 
yeirhe made prigress townnds Cape Chelyuskin aa far as T7° 20° N., 
whence he wax compelled to return by compact -masses of ico in tho 
middle of September, 1736, and both he and his young wife, who 
accompanied him, died of weurvy during tho ensuing winter. A second 
expedition left the Lena, undor the: command of Liowtenant Laptiof, in 
1739, and got within 60 miles of Cape Chelyuskin, wintering in the 
Chatunga; but with this ended tho voyages to the weatward from the 
touth of the Lena, No ono had saceeedad in founding the narthern 
extrome of Asia. 

From the mouth of the Lena to Behring Strait there are much more 
nmimerond oheervations, Tho Comiack Deahnef loft the mouth of the 
Kolyma ina fleet of soven small -veascle, on the Ist of July, 1648, 
and actually enepoeded in pausing throygh Behring Strait before that 
navigator was born, and in reaching Analy? in Qotober. \Soveral 
voyages were also made northwards by Michael Staduschin in con- 
aoqtimnes of the reports of mitives nowpecting islands where thore wus 
fossil ivory, and this wus finally veriiied by the discovery of the Now 
Stheria Islands, Between.the Lena and the Kolyma, Lieutenant Lapticf 
mado « snocesfnl voyage in 1799 and 1749, wintering, however, midway 
wt the mouth of the Iniigirke. Hedenstrom, who surveyed tle New 
Siberia Islands in 1809 to 1811, Anjou, who continued ‘the samo opura- 
fion in 1825, and Baron Wrangel from Nijui Kolymak, all did their 
work by sledging over the ico, and not by navigating the sea, 

From the side of Behring Strait, Behring himself only got wa far 
as 172° W.along the north ooast of Asias Captain Cook reached the 
180th degree of longitude on August 1th, 1773: Captain Rodgers got 
to.176° Ein open water in 1855; und in 1867 Cuptain Long attained the 
meridian of 170" E. ‘Tho latter sighted tho mysteriows Wrangel Land, 
which was also reported by Sir Honry Kellett, 

On reviewing this record of voyages along the Siberian coast as a 
whole, Profissur Nonlenskiild camo to the conclusion that the failures 
were not due to obstruction by ice ao much as to the unseaworthiness of 
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- tho vessels. Tho wloops built in the Siberian rivers had their planks 
secured together by bark twine, and were catiked with moss. ‘The 
danger to them was from heavy seas far more than from ice-floes ; and 
the wretched meatis at their disposal enhunco ‘the admiration which ts 
dine to the Russian explorers for their gallantry and devotion to duty. 
Thoir experiences appeared to give sound, reason for the hope that a 
well-found steamer would snoceed where they had failed. 

The next consideration wos the results of an expedition by this route. 
For success in Arotic enterprises, m the view of reasonable goorraphers, 
dJoea not consist eo much in North Poles or North-East Passages as in the 
value of tho geographical and other scientific results to be obtained, 

By the route of Cape Cholyuskin and the North-Fast Passage, these 
appeared to Professor Nordenskiold to be of great valno,. Inthe first/place, 
« hitherto almost unknown sea of enormone extent would be surveyed. 
Every mile beyond the mouth of the Yeniset is a atep forward to a oom- 
plete knowledge af our globe. We have at present no Imowledgu of the 
vegetable and animol life in the ea which washes the north congt of 
Siberia, In the Siberian Polur Sea, too, the animal and vegetable types 
probably consist of survivals from the glacial period, which is not the 
conse in the Polar Sea, where the Gulf Stream distributes its waters, and 
whither ft carries types from more southerly regions. But a complote 
and certain knowledge of what animal types are of glacial and what of 
Atlantic origin i of the greatest importance, not only for zoology and 
the geography of anizuls, but also for geological scicnoo. Then, again, 
there is still much that is enigmatical with respect to a number of cir- 
ommstances commected with the tmummoth period of Siberia, whioh 

was contemporaneous with our glacial period. Our knowledge 

of tho animal and vegetable types which lived at the same time aa the 
mammoth is exceedingly incomplete, although we Enow that there are 
amall hills covered with the hones of the mammoth and other contempo- 
raneous animals, and that thore is found everywhero in that region 6 
called “Noah's wood "—half-petrified or eathonised vegetable reniains from. 
severul different yvologioal periods, An investigation of the geology of 
polar dountrios is indeod an indispensable condition for a knowledge of 
“hu former history of our globe. Then, again, important practical results 
will ts derived from meteorological Investigntions; for the Polar Sea 
north of Siberia is o meteorological territory, at the same time of the 
nateat interest aud yet ontirely unknown, In addition to thesa special 
points, there are geographical discoveries, observations in terrestrial mag- 
netiam, and other branches of physics, natural history, ethnological, and 
‘Having, by these patient and exhaustive inquiries, fully convineod 
himeelf that the enterpriaa was feasiblo, and that its results would 
be of great value, Professor Nordenskisld unfolded his plans to bis 
countrymen, and at once met with on appreciative and generone 
response. Ont of the 20,0001, that the Swedish Expedition hus cost, 
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L believe that Mr, Qzcar Dickson of Gottenburg, to whom Arctic research 
already owed so much, provided 12,000%.; while tho king of Sweden, the 
Swediah Government, and Mr. Alexandor Sibiriakof, « wealthy Siberian 
proprietor, made up the rest. Mir. Dickson bought the Vega, a steam- 
Whaler built at Bremon of teak, and well adapted for the service; sho 
was fitted out at Carlscrona, and proceeded to Gottenhurg, whence sho 
towk her final duparture on the 4th of July, 1878. The officers onl 
solentific ataff are as follows ;— 

1. Profeseor Nordenakigld, Leader of the Expalition. 

2 Lieutormnt Palander, Commaniler of the Pega, who served with Nordimakiild in 

the Spiteberren Expedition of 1872-73. 

3. Dy. F. Kjellman, of Upeala, Fotaniat, ‘| with Nordensktold in his two former voyages 

4. Dr, A. Stunberg, Houlopiit, to the Venlaed, 

5. Dr. EL Alig vist. 

6, Idoutenant Andress Hovgnond, of the Danish Navy. 

7. Licuteannt-E. Brusewitz, of the Swedish Navy, 

8. Licutenant Giscomp Bore, of the Ttalian Navy- 

9, Licntmant Nordqvist, o Finnish officer andl 


The crew consists of eighteen seamen selected from two hundred 
eager Volunteers, and of three hunters, 

Professor Nordenskiéld was in England shortly before he sailed, and 
we had the honour and pleasure, at our meeting on February 25th, 
1878, of wishing him a hearty God-epeed. 

The Vega was accompanied as far as the Lena River by a small 
steamer called the Lena, of 100 tonsa, commanded by Captain Johanmesen. 
She belongs to M. Sibiriakof, and is destined for use on the Lena River; 
where his property iv situated; while during the voyage ahe waa to he 
nsefnl ae a tender ta the Vega. Another stramer also wont ont with a 
cargo ns far as the Yonesel, called thy Fraser, commanded by Quptain 
Nilsson, and alo was to tow the Express, a sailing vessel also laden with 
gxiis. This is « mercantile adventure of M. Sibiriakof, and ite suocess 
will donltless lead to a regular trade with the Yenisel, The Pega was 
to fill up with coal wt Port Dickson from the Fraser. 

The expedition was provisioned and equipped by the light of the 
best modern experience, and was supplied with every appliance to 
secur the health of officers and men, with scientific instruments of 
all kinds, deep-sea sounding apparatus, and equipments for sledge 
travelling, 

The first nows from the Vega was contained in Professor Norden- 
ekidld's letter dated at Port Dickson on August 7th, 1878. 

The Vega sighted Novaya Zemlya on the 26th of July, and anchored 
of a Samoyed village called Chabarova in Pet Strait® (improperly called 

* Arthur Pet, ina veeeel of 40 toma, sailed in 1550, und discovered the strait between 


the matnlind and the Vuigni, which ought, therefare, to be called Pat Strait, and not 
Jugor Eirait 


fn Tike arsine nape erpecnthy crabtree pe npn my oA 
iia to be culled Burrouch Strait. It ls fuproperly 
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Jygor Strait) at the entrance of fie Kara Sea. ‘The Fraser ond Expres 
had been at anchor here since tho 201k, and had seen no ice. On tho 
Gikt the Lene also arrived, Dr. Stuxbere immedistely proceeded to 

dredge in tho strait, muking w rich collection, while Dr. Kjellman 
‘explored the flora of the surrounding country. Lieutenant Hovgaant 

deka series of magnetiv vbservutions, and, indeed, all the officers were 
busily engaged in their several departments during the short stay in the 
Samoyed country, Especially Professor Nordenakiild made a valnablo 
ethnological collection, and Dr. Almgrist experimented, by Holmgren’s 
méthod, on the sens of colour of the Samoyedn. 

On the Ist of Angust the litfla squadron weighed anéhor, and 
ateamed inty the Kara Sea, which was perfectly free of ice. The Peja 
dredged and sounded fonr times daily, the work being conducted by 
Lieutenant Palander, ussisted by Lientenants Bove and Brusewitz, und, 
in order to make up for time thus lost, Dr. Almarist, Lieutenant Hoy- 
gaard and Licatenant Noniqvist were sent on in the Lena to lund in the 
strait separating the Yalmal Peninsula and Bilis Teland, make rc 
seartlies im natural history, and join the rest of the mquadrem at’ Port 
Dickwn. No ico wae secon by the Vega until she came to Bicloi Island, 
and then the floes were ao thin and’ rotten as not to canee any impoli- 
ment, nruch greater inconvenience being experienced from the thick for. 
‘To the east of Bielot Island the ico disappeared again; and on tho 
6th of August the Vega, rover, and Exprees wore all safoly at anchor in 
the spacious harbour which had been namod Dickson's Haven! in 1575. 
Professor Nordenskiild anticipates that it is destined in futuro years to 
be one of the chiof ports for thé export of the products of Siberia. 

Tliree bears were killed on the first day, reindeer wore seon grazing 
on the surrounding grass plaiis, aud the vegetation appoared to be very 
rich. | 

The Lena arrived in the evening; anil the next day the Fraser ond 
Eixprese departed for their destinations up the Yeuisei River. Dieutenant 
Bove was moanwhilo bnily engaged mpon a map of the harbour, and 
the naturoliste were actively collecting, and exploring the snrroonding 
country. ‘The Express has since returned to London with a cargo of 
wheat und rye: and the screw steamers Neptune, of Hamburg, anil 
Werkieorth, of Lenidon (Captain Wiggins), havo aleo made mnecessfal 
trading voyages to the Obi this year, 

On the morning of the 10th of Angust the Vega, with her little 
consort tho Lena, resomert her adventurous voyage, shaping © course for 
the most westerly of the Kamonni Islands, st the mouth of the: River 
Pyasina. There wan no ico durmg the firat day, but the thick mist 
obliged thum to Iny-to for some. bours off low islands of gneiss rock, 
_ooveroil with » lwxarivns growth of lichens. On tho 11th icon was met 
with, but not in such quantity as to impede progress. It consisted 
entirely of hay ice so rotten aa more to resemble slush than ice, and waa 
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rapidly molting, The course lay through many unkuowy islands, and 
the vessel wus most ably handled by Liguivuant Palauder, and the 
two other watch-keepors, Lientonants Brusewiteand Hovguard. Organic 
life nt the son-bottom was found to be very rich, anid valuable dredgings= 
were made, which udded to the collections of Drs, Stuxberg aud 
Kjellman:; but there were few birds. 

Professor Nordonakiild. and Lieutenant Nordqvist, in examining the 
feo of  atnall fice, discovered some yellow specks which proved, to be 

ined sand consisting of very beautifully farmed orystals, Ava 
practical mineralogist, the Professor formed the opinion that this was not 
ou ordinary terrestrial mineral, but possibly a matter crystallised from 
the sea-water during the severe cold of winter. 

From the 144) to the 18th of August they wero at. anchor, waiting 
for clear weather, in a splendid harbour situated in the strait between 
Taimyr Island and tho mainland ; whieh Professor Nordensktold ommed 
* Actinia Haven” un aveount of the number of actinia which the dredge 
‘brought up from the bottom, The conutry was plouitifully covered with 
monies and licheus,.und offered far better pasturage than the valleys of 
Spitsbergen, where reindeer aro plentiful, Yet hore the reindear were 
scarce and very shy. Captain Jolannesen of the Lena attributed this to 
the presence of wolves. | 

Although the prevailing mist had not yet cleared away, the Vega 
and Leva weighed anchor on the 18th, and on the 19th continned 
steaming and sailing along the vost of the Chelynskin Peninsula, passing 
a field. of ics-ccoupying a» bay and attached to the land, but it was very 
rotien, 

They sighted an. ice-free promontory to the north-cast, and ram into 
a littia bay open towards-the north, where they anchored at 6 ru. of the 
19th of August. Flags were hoisted, and a salute was fired from: little 
gun on board the Vega, for thoy had attained the first object of their 
yoynge, the most northern point of the Old World. 

The mist bad clewred away, and the cape lay before them in the 
gunshine, free from enow. Tho Expedition remained until noon of the 
20th, in arder te fiz the. position of the capo ustrouomically, and to give 
the naturalists an opportunity of making excursions inland. OQupo Severo 
is formed by « low prowoutory divided inte two parta by the bay in 
which the two vorsels had anchored. Higher land, with gently sloping 
sides, stretobos from the western shore, parallel with the coast, in a 
southerly direction, The most western of the two promontories was 
found to be in. . 

a7? se 87°. 
100° 23" OE. 


and the most eustern one in 


TT 41" wR. 
me 1 O° B, 
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Toland, the mountains mppeared to rise gradually to a height of 1000 feet, 
‘and Were nearly free from snow. 

“The plains are formed of clay-fields, some of which aro nearly bare, 
and split up into more or leas regular six-sided figures, while others ware 
clothed with vegetation consisting of grass, moss, or lichens, The rocks 
were formed of upright strata of slate full of cryxtale of pyrites, but 
devoid of fowsils, On the outer promontory the alate strats were crossed 
by great-veins of quartz. Animal und vegetable life was meagre. Dr, 

could only find twenty-four species of phanerogamous plants on 
the plains, Of binds tharo were sundpipers, some spocies of Tvinga, u 
large flock of baruacle geess, a fow eider ducks, and traces of owls, In 
the sea thoy saw » single walrus, a few seals, and two shoals of white 
whales. But tho dredge brought ap large alga, and a number of minute 
animals. 

On leaving tho extreme northern point of Asia, a course was stecred 
wast by south, in the hope of discovering a western continnution of the 
New Siberian gronp. But a dense fog gave much trouble, the drift ice 
became thicker, and in the night of the 2iat it was found that no further 

eould be made due east. A more southerly course was there 
fore mado, and ot midday on the 22nd they lay-to near aw ice-floe, 
waiting for cloarcr weather. The ico was quite rotten, but they were 
‘not clear of it uutil the evening of the 23rd. Hitherto the depth of 
water had been from $3 to 35 fathoms, but now it began to diminish, 
and they sighted the land forming the north-eustern extreme of the 
Taimyr Ponineuls, which is in 74° 30° N. and 118° EB. Six miles from 
the land the depth varied from 6 to 12 fathoms. 

‘The mist had cleared away, and  north-westerly breeze carried the 
vessel swiftly, without the aid of steam, over a perfeotly smooth sew. 
Soon the high country beyoml the const appeared, presenting that 
peenliur eplit-cone formation which also characterises the eastern shoro 
of the Yenise, Mountains, of at lesst 2000 to 3000 feet in height, were 
oleerved « short distance inland, all free from snow. The animal life 
tiow became very rich. Dr. Stuxberg’s dredge brought up splendid 
houls, masses of star-fish and of the extremely rare Molpadia borealis, 
and two cuttlefish. Ail the animals wore evidently indigenous to the 
Arotio Seas, without any invasion whatsvever from southern waters, as 
is undoubtedly the case off Spitzbergen. ‘The collections will, therefore, 
be of value in mgard to the researches ag to the living and fossil 
{glncial) forms on Enropean cossts,and to questions of reat importance 
to the knowledge of the lnat era of the world’s history. 

As they had formerly enoonntered land where sen was indicated on 
co amt da sailing over an area shown on the maps as 


At 12 44, on August 24th they sighted Preobraschenski Island, at 
the mouth of the River Chatanga, which is four degrees to the eastward 
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of the position shown on the maps. Here they anchored for a fow 
hours, and fonnd a cliff, 800 feet high, at the vorth-ast end of the 
island, to bo the dweiling-placo of ionumerable looms and kittiwakes. 
Two bears were also shot; and the southern grass-covered termination 
of the island was clothed with a very luxuriant Arctic vegetation. The 
ixlandl wax of chalk formation, but only one fossil (a belemnite) was 
found. 

At 10 pat. they aguin weighed anchor, They were in 73° to 74° N., 
and the nights were beginning to be dark, necessitating great care in 
the nuvigution, on the part of Lieutenant Palander, espocially us the 
woust-line, as shown on the maps, is not to be relied upon ; and the sea 
ia very shallow—only 5 to 8 fathoms. On the other hand, they had 
magnificent weather after the 23rd, and the sea was entirely free from 
ice. ‘The cate of this absence of ice is the muss of warm water, which 
the great Siberian rivers discharge into the eea during the summer. 

The temperature of the water ut the surface was ascertained six 
times: every twetity-four hours, snd the temperature and saltness of the 
water at different depths three times daily, The observations prove 
that a warmand only slightly salt surfice-current rons from the mouths 
of the Obi and Yenesei, along the coast in a north-easterly direction, 
and afterwards, under the infinence of the rotation of the earth, bends 
more to the esst. Other similar streams are produced by the Chatanga, 
the Olonek, Lena, Indigirka, and Kolyma rivers, which all discharge 
into the Arctic Sea, waters more or less warmed by the hot summer 
of Silieria, and render it, for a short period of the year, almost free 
from ide along the coast. It was a correct forecast of these natural 
fuets which led Professor Nordenskidld to draw up the plan of his 
expedition. 

Hy originally intended to have anchored at theammouth of the Lena, 
but a favourable wind and a sea free of ice offered such a splendid 
opportunity te continue the voyage, that he did not foel justified in 
neglecting the chance. On the night of the 27th of August ho there- 
fore parted company with the Leva, aud the Vega continued on her 
wonderfully yucoessful enterprise, shaping her course for Fadeyef, one 
of the Now Siberian Islands, where Nordenskidld intended te remain 
for # few days. Thence his plan was to proceed direct to Behring 
Strait and Japan. 

The Lena parted company, and wont up the Lena River ta Yakutek ; 
whence telegrams and despatches were sent to Sweden. 

Tt will be seen that this glorious success is due quite as much to the 
careful atudy of the subject beforehand, and. to continuous perseverance 
during several years—which could not be turned away from the settled 
purpose, as to the akill and watchfulness of the navigators—grest though 
those qualities undoubtedly wero. This Mesting will, I am confident, 
authorise our President to convey to Mr, Oscar Dickson, the nnmificent 
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patron of the Expedition, the condial and heartfelt congratulations of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and to transmit the same congmatula- 
to Professor Nordenskidid, Lieutenant. Palander, and tho officers 
crew of the Vega. Happen what may horeafter, they have been 
first to round the Promontorium Tabin of Pliny, the most northern 
ik of the Old World, and lusve thus achioved a great and memorable 
BitcceRs. 


ripe 


2, Tar Doren Anene Exrzurries, 


Tue return of the Dutch Arctic Expedition, after having fully complied 
with the instrnctions drawn up for its guidance, is a geographival event 


Hence the proliminary work of reconnaissance, of collecting information 
respecting the approaclies to the unknown region, beoumnes more and 
more important; and in furthering this object the Dutch officers have 
dove most valuable service. 

The leading geographers and: men of letters in Holland have evinced 
8 warm interest in Arctic research and exploration ever since Admiral 
Sherard Osborn commenced those effort to secure the despatch of an 
English expedition, which were crowned with success just before his 
lamented death. In March, 1865, our Honorary Corresponding Mombor, 
Commedlore Jansen, contributed « most interesting paper to our * Proceed- 
ings,’ on the voyages of the Datch<din the Arcticseas in former times, and 
on the lesecus to be derived from their recorded experience. Attention 
was thus turned to the share taken by Holland in Arctie diseovery, and 
in 1874 Mr. 8. Muller Fe. published his exhaustive and valuable 
history of the Northern Company. When Sir Allen Young undertook 
his first voyage to Baffin's Bay in the Pandora, in. 1875, « young Dutch. 


ment wae suggested by Commodore Jansen, and cordially approved by 
the Dutch Government. On his retarm from thie voyage, Lieutenant 
Beynen edited and wrote « learnéd introduction for the seeond editiom of 
the three voyages of Barents to the north-east, which formes one of the 
series of tho Hakluyt Society. In 1876, Licutenant Beynen joined the 
Pandora for the xecond ornise, and, during Sir Allon. Young's resolute 


interest already taken by the Dutch in northern exploration. The story 
of the work done by the travelling parties of the Alert and Discovery, 
and of the way in which they fheed. and overcame almost impossible 
difficulties, as well as the record of important scientific reenlts of the 
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expoilition, called forth the admiration, nut only of all true Englishmen, 
but of the whole civilised world. More especially was the great English 
achievement appreciated by tho numeryus geographers in Holland who 
lind mado a study of the subject. They rrselved that an effort should 
be made to induce their countrymen to enter upon the work of Arctic 
reswtiroh, and to emulate the deeds of their ancestors in that glorious 
field. Commodoro Jansen took a leading part in this movement, and he 
was ably suconded by Jonkheer J. K. J. do Jonge (anthor of the * Rise 
of Dutch Power in the Bust Indies") and other members of the Dutehs 
Geographical Society, anil by several leading mombers of the press 
Lieutenant Beynen guve lectures in several towns of Holland, and local 
pab-committees were formed to collect subscriptions. The stadents of 
Leyden subscrited largely, and enthusiastically supported. the project, 
and it was soon apparent that the heart of the Dutch nation was in the 
cause, and that success wancertain. ‘The undertaking was direeted, amd 
all the details were arranged by # committee at the Hague, consisting 
of Mr; Fransen Van de Putte, Mr: ds Jonge, Commodore Jansen, and the 
Baron van Wassenacr. 

It was. wisely determined that the first, Dutch Arctio Expedition 
should be on a small scale, ond that: it should be. summer voyage of 
reconnaissance, The main objects were to initiate the movement, to 
give experionco in ice navigation to officers and men, and to examine and 
muke scientific observations ami researches in the Barents Sax betwoon 
Spitsbergen aml Novaya Zemlya. The patriotic sentiment of Holland 
was aroused by the record of the former Arctic work of. her sons, which 
formas a prowl page in her history. It wus resolved that the expedition 
should eet wp momorial tablets.on the sconce of former Dutch disouveries, 
while. exgaged in adding to and. completing the labours of earlier 
days. 

Tho vessel to bo employed was: a emall-sailing schooner,"anil euffi- © 
cient fands having been subscribed, her keel was laid at Amsterdam, on 
December lat, 1877.. She was launched on the: 6th of April, 1478, and 
named the Willem Bareita, in memory of the greatest. Dutch. Arctio 
explorur of former days. She ia a small schooner of 7 tons, 78 feet 
extreme. length by 19 wide. By May she was ready to sail, with 
eighteen months’ provisions on board, and equipments for deop-ses 
sounding and dredging, as well as magnetic and other instrumepts. 

'The officers and crew together only, numbered fourteen souls, nmaucly, 


Cuptoin—A. de Bruyne, s First Licutenant of the Dutch Royal Navy. 


Lieutenants —L. B.. Kool Bye { eee 
Joukbeer H. M. Speolman 7 a 

Stergeon.—Dr. Hymana van Anzooy, of the Dutch Columial Army. 

Naturalist —Dr. 


Piotoyraphir—W. G. A. Graut, Exy., who wos in the Mandors in 1876. 
Boatewain.—Wittoveen, of the Roya! Navy. 


oa,‘ THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS OF 1478. 
Carpenter. —Vogelaar, of the Royel Navy. 
Cook,—Dio Bruin. 
naman Witt, of tha Pilot Service, 


2 Kamermans, . 
a Bolje, of tho Pilot Service, Special Correspondent of the *Goesche 
Courant,’ 


~ Te Woart } Fishermen of the Island of Marken in the Zuydor Zee. 

The instructions were to. proceed first to the island of Jan Mayen, 
and then to dotermine the edge of the west foe and of the ice to the 
north of Spitzbergen, returning to Bear Island. The second part of the 
voyage was to be devoted to an examination of the ice in the Barents 
Ses, and of the coust of Novayn Zemlya, from Matoshkin Shar to Cape 
Nassau. Tho Committee enjoined the captain to complete the work in 
one season, and to avoid being detained for a winter if possible. 

On the Sth of May tho Willem Barents left Amsterdam, and pro- 
ceeded down the canal to the North Sea at Ymuyden. Her stern is 
ornamented with the arma of Amsterdam, her namo in gilt letters is on 
eich counter, and ehe lias two red streaks. The bow, sharp and well 
adapted for charging tho ice, is strengthened with iron plates. Crowds 
of people cheered heartily ns she passed along the quays, and she was 
followed dowu the canal by the English yacht Greta, and by o steamer 
containing Commodore Jansen, several members of the Committecs, and 
ladies, and Sir Allen Young. | While in the lock the little schooner was 
formally christened by Miss Lucie Fransen Van de Putte, danghter of 
the Chairman of the Arctic Committee. The final leave was taken at 
Yeuyden, with many heorty Dutch cheers, and the Willem Barents pro- 
ceeded on her adventurous voyage on the 6th of May, 1878. 

From May 12th to 18th the Dutch explorers were at Bergon, and 
they then shaped a course to Jan Mayen Island, having to beat up 
against strong northerly gules. A fino view of the lone volcanic island, 
with its grand peak of Beerenberg, was obtained on June ?ti, but a 
storm came on-which made it impossible to land, and on the 12th they 
reached the odge of the weet ice. From the 12th to the 18th the Willem 
Barents tock soundings and was steered along the line of thie ice, 

ing good runs each day, and on the 19th she was at the north- 
western end of Spitzbergen. The Dutch officers anchored at a place 
uéar Cloven Cliff, called tho Zecuwschen nitkyk (“ outlook of the Zee- 
landers”), whiok was much froquented by their countrymen in the 
olden days. Captain de Bruyno himself is » Zeelander from Middelburg, 
On the 23rl they were again under weigh; on the 24th they encountered 
very bed weather, working along the northern shore of Spitzbergen, 
and on the 27th they were off Verlegon Hoek, They then went north 
for about twenty miles, where they were stopped by the ice, reaching 
thes most northern polnt on the 27th in 80° 18" N. Thence they pro- 
ceeded to Amsterdam Island, the ‘Smeerenburg’ of the old Dutch 
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whalers, where thore is a graveyard and other memorials of former days. 
The yrave-stones were arranged, anid a memorial slab of granite was 
fixed against « cairn, in their midst, with the following inscription :— 


tT 


Ty Menoniam, 
Spitsbergen of Niew-land 
discovered 
up to 79° 20" N, latitade 
by the Hollanders. 

Hore wintered in 1633-34 
Jacob Seegerex, mini vix others. 
Here wintered and died in 1654-25 
Andries Janaz of Middeiburz 
and 
aix others, 


‘In the evening of July 2nd, the Willem Barents departed from 5 spot 
wo full of interesting associations for her officers and crew, and touched 
fora few hours at Robbo Bay (not Kobbe Bay,as on the Admiralty 
chart), on Dane's Island. This completed the Spitzbergen work. On 
the 4th of July they ran out to the edge of the west ice again; on the 
15th they srrived at Bear Island, ond on tho 22nd at Vardd, in Norway, 
whence a report was despatched to Holland. 

The Willem Barents sailed from Vardi on the 22nd of July, shaping 
& north-east course until the 27th, and then nearly due north along the 
45th meridian. On the lat of August lee was encountered in 77° 10' N., 
and they pushed north to 77° 54’ Nv in 44° 20’ BE and then 
westward along the edge of the ics for ten days, a8 far as 35° 30’ E. and 
77? 44’ N., cighty miles from Wiche Island. At the most western point 
the vessel was nearly beset in very heavy ice, and was then driven south 
before a furious N.N.W. gale, passing the last ice-stream in 76° 33' N. 
In coasting along this ice for ten days, two very distinct kinds were 
encountered: ‘To the eastward thejice was thin and level, rotted by the 
rains and waves, and evidently only of one year’s formation. But to 
the westward there were heavy fice of immense thickness, with big 
rounded hummocks, which made progrese over it almost impossible, 
The Hine of demarcation between the thin onst ico and the heavy western 
floes was reached on August 6th, in wbout the longitude of 38° EB. The 
distance from this position to Franz-Josef Land is not much over 
150 miles, and the best chance of reaching it in the seasun of 1878, 
appeared to be by pushing northwards, in about 45° to 50° E. Of 
course, the position of the heavy west floes, pressed against tho eastern 
side of Spitsbergen, will vary according to the prevailing winds and 
their force in the early part ef cach season, atl may be found even 
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hroken up anil dinpersed, a4 wae the ease when Wiche Island was 
fudliscovered. 


"These observations are important, becanse Franz-Josef Land is one 
of the hases whence future Arctic explorations on an adequate scale must 
start. By moans of exteniled sledge journeys from a well-slooted 
wintering place on that land, geographical resulta of reat value and 
interest will hereafter be obtained ; and hence all reconnaissances in the 
Turents Son are extremely nsefnl. 

The Witlm Barents next proceeded to Matoshkin Shar, the strait 
ilividing the two islands of Novaya Zemlya, and remained there from 
the 20th to the 25th of August. The explorers then proceeded north- 
warils along the Novaya Zemlyn coast, nil on the 8rd of September they 
Had passed Cape: Nassau, and were off Cape Troost of Barents. Their 
instructions precluded them from proceeding farther to the eastward, so 
they steered north-west from Cape Nassau, in order to examine the ice 
in that @irection. Tt was encountered in 78° 17" N. and 55° E., nearly 
dm the position of the Ditjorn on September Sth, 1871, and just 100 
miles from FPrancJosef Land, Daring September thore were southorly 
swirls, and the jeo was driven to the north, Leaving the position 
in 78° 17’ N. on September 7th, a course was shaped south-cast until the 
8th, and then-sonth-west, across the Barents Sea, which was clear of ico. 
The Willem Barents arrived at Hammerfest on September 28rd, sailed 
again on the 26th, and reached Amsterdam on the 18th of October, after 
‘a mout entisfactory cruise, Experience of the iee movements between 
Spitabergen anit Novaya Zemlya had heen acquired, a full hourly series 
of meteorological observations had been taken, as well as deop-sca 
soundings with serial tempenitures, and magnetic observations by 
Tieutenant Speelman, Collections in natnral histary were also dili- 
gently made, and no opportunity was lost of adding to the knowledge 
of thoeo northern seas, Mr. Grant, in spite of almost constant fogs 


muck now light»on the question of warm and cold currents. The 
narrative of the voyage will be written by Licutenant Koolemans 
‘Peynen; Lieutenant de Brayne will work up tho meteorological and 
Lieutenant tho magnetic obeorvations; while the natural 
history collections will be stwlied and described at Leyden. 

The voyage of the Willem Barents was merely tentative. It was a 
reconnaissance, and was intended to be preparatury to a second effort. 
The officers and men carried out their instructions with ability and zeal, 
and moceeded in making the orgise both useful and instructive: They 
had a warm and enthusiastic reception on their arrival at Amsterdam. 
The country wae proud of this first attempt, and with good reason. 
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On the 23nd of October a grand hanquet wae given to the Dutch 
Arctic officor: at Amstenlam, with the Burgomaster Jonkheer den Tex 
in the chair, and upwards of ninuty hosts were present, all hearty well- 
wishers to the Arctic cause. Among then were Commodore Jansen, the 
Baron van Waessenner, Mr. de Jonge, Mr. Charles Boissevain, several 
Leyden students headed by Mr. Van der Vingt, while our Society was 
mpresented by one of its secretaries, and English Arotio officers by 
Captain A. H. Markham, ax. Tho instructed public opinion of 
Holland was:well represented, and there could be no doubt of the feeling 
which existed in favour of steadily porsovering in the work that had 
been #0 well commenced. Continuity of effort.in geographical discovery, 
asx in most other enterprises, deserves and generally commands success. 
It is this steadfastness which has enabled the Swedes at last to do great 
things, und which promises so woll for Holland. It is this that our 
Ruylish attempts unfortmnstely lack, We send out an isolated oxpedi- 
tion, and when it returms we allow the matter to drop, and turn ‘to some 
new excitement, It is to be hoped that the spectaole of snecess achieved 
by our neighbours, by dint of coutinuons and persevering effort, may 
not be without its effect in this country. 


3. ‘Tus Roure vor Frroce Potsn Discovery. 


Tur gallant achievements of Swedish and Dutch explorers will, it is to 
be hoped, arouse some feeling of generous emulation in this country. 

It is certainly a great sdvantage, in tho fature prosecution of polar 
roseurch, that the main principles have been acospted by the authorities, 
and teed no further advocacy. Our Government has declared * thut the 
scientific ailvantages to be derived from exploring the region round the 
North Pole, and the importance of encouraging the spirit of maritime 
enterpriso, aro sufficient reasons for proseenting the work. Mon of 
acience, throughout Burope, are unanimous in holding that the results of 
polar exploration are important; and Arctio experts of our own country, 
guiiled by all former experience, have laid down certain canons which 
twst serve as landmarks in deciding upon fature operations. We need 
no Jonger waste our time ‘in disputing upon first principles, and we 
ought no longer to be adrift in « sea of controversy, 

The route to be sought for is one which will lead to the most 
advanced attainahlo pesition,t whence the greatest oxtent of new coast- 
line can be explored; because thus will tho most valuable scientific 
resulta be secured. And this position must be beyond any previously 
reachod in the same direction. 

On this principle, Admiral Shorard Osborn (with the knowledge 
available in 1872) soleeted the Smith Sound route for the late Arctic 
* "Th Prime Minister's letter to Sir Henry Rawlinaom, Nov, 17th, 1874, 

+ B. GS Memoraudum for the Royal Scclety, Jano, 1873. 
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ion, and he wae folly justified by the remit. The ships did 

saiieprains hoyond any previously attained, whence unknown country 

‘was Giscovered und explored. A considerable contribution was. made 

to our Imowledge of tho physical geography of one part of the polar 

region; and in pliysics, geology, and natural history, the reeuits of the 

‘Expodition have been pronounced, by the most competent authorities, 
‘to be valuahlo. 

But Sherard Osborn. selucted the Smith Sound route beewuse it was 
the best for reaching the desired hase of operations, Consequontly, in 
continting the work, we oust make up. our minds to adopt a ronle 
which will le more diffcult,and we thnst coreinlly measure and study 
the obstacles, in onder that we may obtain equal or greater success. 

There aro several toutes which invite investigation, namely, the 
completion of the discovery of Greenland, the connection. of the great 
gap hetween Aldrich’s furthest in 1876 and Prince Patrick's Inland, the 
examination of the supposed lands north of Siberia, and the further 
exploration of Franz-Josef Land. The problem for solution lies in the 
gelection of that route which offers the beat chance of sncoesa, 

In order to penotrate furthest into the unknown region, a coast-line 
must be-selected which -tronds northwards, and if possible it whonld have 
a western aspect, bocanse-we know that the seas on the western sides of 
Arctio lands aro more frequently navigable than thoes on. the enstern 
gides. Another Arctio canon id» that mavigation in coast waters is 
preferable to entering the drifting pack away from land- 

The western. sido of FraneJosef Land trenda for an unknown 
distance to the northward, and it has o const facing west. It is, there- 
fore, the best route for the next Arctic Expedition, the object of which 
should be to make another large contribution to our knowledge of the 
nnknown aréa, and towards solving the polar problem. 

Lieutenant Payer hea well stated the nature of the polar. question 
asa problemof science, “It aime at determining limite of land and 
water, at the porfecting of that network of lines with which oom- 
parative science vecks to surround our planet even to the Pole, The 
completion of this Inhour will serve to discover those physical laws 
which regulote:climates, the currents of the atmosphere and the sea, 
and the analogies of geology with the earth na we wee it." * 

But the imereased diffionlty of future work, as compare with that 
of the Smith Sound route, lies in this-—that to reach the western side of 
Ziohy Island (Fronz-Joeef Land), it-will be necessary to run a risk by 
entering the pack-away from land, Here is the clemantof uncertainty, 
for -smectse in penetrating through the ice between Spitzbergen and. 
Novaya Zemlya is dependent on the: season, and -on the force and 
‘@ireetion of the wovds-in cach year. 

Much valuable information respecting thé Barents Sea, between 

* Payer, Lp. 84, 
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Spitehargen and Novaya Zemlya, haw Leen collected by Lioutenanta 
Payer anil Weyprecht in 1871, and by Lieutenant Beynen in 1978. 
The line of ice between Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya haa frequently 
been examined in formor days. Henry Hudson, in 1608, ran along the 
ico from June 12th to 26th, reaching the Novaya Zemlya coast on tho 
latter day, in 72° 25' N. He met the ico in 75° 30, and it trendel 
south-cast to Novayn Zemlya. Witsen gives o chart showing Captain 
Wood's track in 1676, on which tho ive is ranning from 75° 54 N. 
to tho coast of Novaya Zemlyw it 74° 40° N. ‘This was from Juno 22nd 
to26th; These examinations took placo carly in tho season, generally 
in) June. ‘Late in August, and carly in September, the state of the 
Barents Sea is very different: In 1612, Captain Jan Cornelisz-May 
attained a latitude of 77° 45’ N. carly in: August, Bot later in that 
month the sea hooomes etill clearer. 

On August Sst, 1871, the Idyorn. a little yacht of 70 tons, went 
aa for north uo 78° 48° NL (in 42° EB. longitude), and evon there the ice 
presented no obstacle to progress. ‘To |the west the ive lay thick, with 
atrong ice blink, but to the north it was loose and opet.* 

Lieutenant Beynen, one month earlior, ob tho same meridian, fell in 
with the ice in 772 30" N., and the Dutch explorers cruised along: it for 
‘ten days. ‘They observed, aa Payor had dono, that to the westward the 
ice, pressing against the east coast of Spitehorgen, waa ofa very heavy 
anil formidable character, while to the eastward the floes wore thin and 
rotten. Thoy noticed « distinetline of demarcation, in about 44° E., 
between the heavy west ice pressing on the land, and the thin floes; 
and they inforred that the bestchance of pushing uorthward would be 
by following this line in 4 powerful steamer, 

These voyages show na that in Inne the iou ie down in 757 $0’ to 
76°.N., that in August it is in 77° 90' N,, amd that in September it is 
loose nud open, on the above meridian, even in 78° 40' Nf The ice is 
at ita minimum in September. 

‘The south-western extreme of Franz—Josof Land, discovered ly the 
Anstriona, is in 80° N., and there the ooast was trending to the south- 
west. In 76° 48'N. many-signs led Payor to infer, in 1871, the moar 
nwighboarhood of land, So that the position reached by tho Ishjorn, in 
September, 1871, was only 60 miles, and probably lees, from land to the 
north, while the ico preeented no serious impediment to progress. 

The endeavour of an expedition must be to cross this strip of unknown 
wea, 50 or 60 miles wide, carly in September, and to find a winter 
hathour.on the west coast of Zichy Island, ag far north as it ia possible 
to penetrate, Thence extended sledge-travelling parties would complote 
the exploring work in the spring. 

The snevesaful attainment of the desired base of operations ia depen- 
dent on the state of the ice in tho Barents Sea, which varies each yuar. 
* Payer, bp, 105, f Thid, p. TLL 
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‘But the chances of waccess ure, judging from tho experience of Payer 
and Boynen, suffichontly favourable to justify an attempt in this diroc- 
tion. ‘The Discovery, x steamer ulready well strongthonod and admirably 
‘watted for joo navigation, might be made available for this service. If 


dopéte are placed at Cape Nassau and on North-East Land, or some point 


‘more to the south, m second ship would aot be absolutely necessary. Yet 
we may hope that our gallant Dutch fellow-workers will unite with 1 
and make a joint expedition. 

Tho plan ehontit he to send the Discovery on this service in the late 
suintwer of 1871, and if the season ia nnfayonrable, again in 1880 ond 
1881, nutil the northern land is reached, probably in the first-named 
year, possibly not until the think. This difficult part of the undertaking 
having beer achieved, the! remit willthere is good reason to antici 
pate, be atch » messire of snovess ne will fully repay all the tronble and 
all the entlay that will be involved : for, now that the nature of the great 
frozen. ea to the uorth of Grant Lond is known, miditional interest 
attaches to the exploration of tho polar region in the sumo or higher 
parallels, and on different woridians, ‘The physioal causes which load to 
the formation of such ice will be doterminod, the limita of the palmo- 
oryatic sea aaertained, an the genital economy of polar ooeante 
movement mate clear. At the same time, those numerous scientific 
results will be socured which always attend upon the discovery of new 
lands. 

Tho completo pttainmont of thy objects of our Govermmont, aa stated 
by the Prime Minister in his lotter te Sir Henry Rawlinson of November 
17th, 1874, oan only be sconred hy porreverance and continuity of pur- 

Sco; Th ie thus that the Swedes, ao often led to the north by Norden- 

akiald and Pulander, have at length received the well-merited rewurd of 
fthoie noble efforts. It in thus that tho gallant Dntch explorers hopa, 
avd with good grounds, to perform services to geography in the far 
north, And thus alone oan England maintain her old position asa 
loader in the work of Arctic discovery, ™ position. which no loys) Fellow 
af this Socity would like her to lows. “It can be done, and England 
ought to de it!" 

The following discnssion engnod on the reading of the Paper :— 

he Paxstest (Lord Dufferin) said he telioved it was customary on these ocen- 
sien for the President to fnangurate te discmmlon by a few observations of his avn. 
‘Wore thies literary society, ‘were thin a medical or an antiquarian audience, he should 
pechaps be em the atrenwth of his own Arctic experiences, to address them am 
an authority; but in the proacice of geographers it would lay anyone open to the 
charge of presumption, who, having merely taken a summer eruige of pleasnre in the: 
direction of the North Pole, should yenture to express an opinion om the graye 


“qutetions mised by the proeent papers, I would be thought ae unreasonable aa UE a 


gentleman inheriting the patronymic of " Bishop" were to procerd to onlain clergy- 
mon. He wold therefore content himself with calling upon the varions gentlemen. 
of Arctic experience preeent to express their opinions, 
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Sir Leorohp M‘Crawrock said, Englishmen conld not speak from exporienon of 
the north-eastern portion of the Arctic Regions, aa they have not yet made their accus- 
tomed mark thure, though they had made a few good scores in the north-western part, 
The discovery of Franz-Josef Land was duo to the Austrian Expodition, and on that 
discovery considerable hope for further explorations wae founded. ft was believed 
that onder the lee of that land the Arctic ice would be found less impenetrable 
than thst which the last Eovlish Expedition met with. After reading the records 
of ‘the Swodes, the Danes, tha Dutch, and the Austrians, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that as the ice presses downward from tho north and cast towards its 
only outlet—the North Atlantio—it is possihle, by keeping slong tha western shores 
(which the moving ive leaves (ree), to penetrate northward by Franz-Josef Land, 
aa may be done along the weatern shore of Spitzbergon. As the Meeting no doubt 
was aware, the President could speak from experience of tha practicability of navi- 
gating the western shore of Spitzbersen.—Of the character of the ion beyond where 
the land would protect them from its pressure, nothing was known; but it would be 
wrong to assume that it would be similar to that which the Enclish Expedition 
mot with at the northern ontlet of Smith Sound, because there it haa a free escape, 
and ia not pent up as it is off that narrow outlet, where it has been churned up and 
perhaps detained for ages. Bofpre sitting down he felt bound to ev that all Hng- 
lish Arctic explorers, and iu fact all Englishmen, wished success to the gallant 
Swedes and Dutch, and mwt cordially congrataiated them upon what they had 
already done. 

Admiral. Hammutos wished to add his word in praise of the energy, pationce, 
and foresight displayed "by the Swedish Expedition, Had Sir Leopold M'Clintock 
or Admiral Richards gone in that direction in 1858, he had po donbt that Engtishmen 
would have nade their score in that part of the warld, us well as they lind done in 
the north-west, Now in 1878, however, there were others who had gained some 
experionce:in the Arctic Regiona, and if the learned societies could only persuade thr 
Government to send out the Discovery again yearly to pursue reeearches, they might 
perbsps anecéed in reaching the North Pole, as the Swedes would without doubt 
aucoeed in making the North-East Passage, The rocte tu be followed was undoubtedly 
that by Franz-Josef Land, One canon in Arctic navigation, to nse the words of 
Captain Penny, was, “Stick to the land floe” They whould never take the driff 
pack, Another, se init dwn‘ by Stieentd\Ocbotis, aa” BLK ho tee Wesker ahooe™ 
If these were attended to, and Franz-Josef Land were once reached, there conld be 
no doubt that between the ships and the slodges a higher northern Iiatitade would be 
attained than ever before. 

Captain Farunex said he quite agreed in the views that had bern expressed, that 
the route which offered the beet prospect of attaining « high northern latitude in the 
eastern hemisphere was that by Franz-Jowf Land. The information we 
about Barents Sea waa derived principally from the observations of Lieutenant Payer, 
and yor recently of Lieutenant Beynen of the Dutch Navy, There wore one or 
two pregnant facts connected with Payor's narrative of the yoyuge of the Zebjorn 
which Mr. Markham bal not touched upon, One of these was the remarkably high 
temperature of the seo-water, 58° or 40°, at. the most*northerly point reached, and 
the large amount of invertebrate life found there, Those who had, like himeelf, 
observed, the alinost azolo character of the polar current {lowing dawn Smith Sound, 
nt far a8 9 atrfape-fitiun was concerned, would agree with him that water of a tem- 
perature of 40°, and containing such an enormous amonnt of invertebrate life, could 
not peasibly come from the Pole, but most be an extension of that warm current 
from. the westward, which, forthe want of a better name, was called the Galf Stream. 
AeA secre: socanckable, Sich was thes Rares; tm ie slo Joseney, rong. the seth 
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of ¥rone-Jostef Land, on the 31st of March, found at Cape Frankilirt, at the mouth 
of Anstrin Sound, thousands upon thousands of binds, and on the Lith April, when 
he reaclwd Cape Auk, almost lia highest point, there wae open water, whilo the 
rocks were covered with multitudes of sea-birda, and the alr resounded with the 
incessant whirring of thiir wings. It was evident that these birds would not yo 
there unless there waa euificlint fool lo aupport them, and they would not snluct 
gach breeding-places by mers chance. No doubt their visit waa an annual occurrence, 
Hw did pot for one moment auppowe that it waa an indication of an open Polar Sea, 
but itwas a very strong prevmption that a branch of the -warm cnmrent struck on 
the western: shore of Frane-Joeef-Land; and when he tock into consideration the 
thitiness of the toe met with by Beynen in his lest voyage, and alao the heavier loo 
pushal away to the east of Splizbergen, he could not but think that a strong steamer 
with efficient officers would not find any great difficnity in making a lodgment on 
ths western ehore of Zichy Land. Tt was poedless to say what the result would be 
if Englishinen ance got a firm foothold on Franz-Josef Land, A new era of Arctic 
enterprise wonk) be opened wp for thit experienced and relinble traveller, Payer, 
had. stated that in lutitods 3° he saw a high and mountainous country with lofty 
peaks Then was. every hope that that land had «northern extension, Tt must be 
& husiter of extreme vzatification to all Arctic travellers present to have heard 
‘Mr. Markhom's paper on the nsults of Nordenskiili'a and Beynen's voyages; bat 
thoogh he did pot praige them their scores, he thought it would be a misfortune 
if England, which hod received Arctic enterprise nz on heritage, should give up tlie 
resenteh, Even if she did, he was quite sure that successive generations of othes 
nations would carry it on, mutil at Lest the fag of o civilised people Hoated on thir 
northern ‘aziw of the globe. 

‘Captain Conoxm Tied: passcd some time pretty far north in one of the former 
Arctic expeditions. ‘The ttilitarlan would always ok, * What aro we to get by afl 
thes expeditiona?” Mr. Markham’s history of the mere commorcial resulta of the 
discoveries along tho torthertt coast of Siberin onglit to be aaufficient anawer. ‘There 
were also ihe valuable scientific resulta which continue! to be obtained from researchor 
fn northern sea. Bot, after all, the road incontive to Arctic exploration waa the same 
as that which tinde a inan who tind seen another jump 22 feet 6 inches, determine 
in his own mind that he would jump 23 feet Ghinches, But dispensing with mure 
hadinage, he considered that there was a real necessity for England in times of peace 
to develop naval enterpnae, Evory navel officer in euch times had a tendeney to 
soleide into touting, and to aoquim a habit of thinking that in dolng the current 
work of the duy he did ehough, Bot such & man would not act satisisetorily 
when the anergency of war arden The bet thing that could be done was to tain 
uch mon to deal with the emergencies which most nearly resembled these of war, 
The combat which Arctic explorers had to wage with ice, and cold, darkness and 
-privation, aod eufferme of all kinds, afirded exuctly that sort of training which 
would best dit them fo act nffietually when the necessity arese. He noticed thut 
Mr. Markham’ in iis papers had several times referred to the power of a-heavy 
-sheamor to ponstrate through the ice, He himself happened to have teen ina heavy 
cateamer When he persed through the Midille Puck in Baffin's Bay, and thewhip forced 
cher way throggh by sheer weight, A light ship could not have accomplished it, 
_An ndinaty fie would rarely siop a ahip of 1600 or 1600 tons weight, if properly 
prepared. If such a ship preceeded by way of Franz-Josef Land, supposing that the 
“Vand thery tremied to the north, he thodght a single eqmmer would suffice to take 
her W avery mnch higher Iatitede than hed yet been pruchod, 

Sic Avvew Yorxa sald tliat although commercial questions were pot the special 
object of the Royal Geographical Society, they could not fill to take note of the impor- 
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tant fact that the Arctic seaboard of Asia waa helng gradually opened up to commerce, 
uml ihat iia producta wero finding thelr way into ihia country, Those predicts 
consisted not only nf ecreals, but graphite and fossil ivory, and too much importance 
cottld tut be attneled to the voyages which opennd upsuch a region. Arconting to iho 
latest accounts, the Swedish Expedition had only some 1200 rile to traverse before 
reaching Duluring Strait. AL any moment nows might arrive of their, asfely 
maching Jaan. Of course some dolny might ariec, because the telegraphic commn- 
Hieation had to piss through China; but he hoped that before Christmas it.wonld bo 
known that they had successfully completed voyage, which would ba ona of tho 
most wonderful on record. Not ouly in {ts commercial, but in bin scientific resulta 
it would throw many previons voyages inte the shade. Wik reference to the Dutch 
Exyedition, he was in Holland when jt started, It consisted of a small ship without 
steam power, atid considering all they bad at their disposal, the voyago had been a 
most succesful one. Whon theirobservationa were worked ont, most valuable results 
would be obtained from their desp-soa soundings, and their notiees of the currents 
and thy movement of the ico, He quite agrecd with the previous speakers In their 
opinion ad to the udvissbility of England's continuing Arctic research, and in 
their nilvocacy of the route along the weal coast of Prane-Josof Land os that 
which offered thi moet favonrble prospect of pexching « hicher latitude than hss 
yet béon atfainod. 

Captain Maucuam said his own opinions with regand to the best route to ba 
selected by future Polar explorors were nlmest identical with those which had been 
poberally ‘expressed that evening, It was, he thought, an almost established fuct, 
that to engure success in exploration in the Arctic Regions, a const-line wan eauntially 
necessary, along which the sledge parties could travel after latving their ship secure 
in wititer quarters, “According to tho present limited knowledge of the conditions 
of Tand ourth of 82° latitude, sel a const-lino could only be found in Franz-Josef 
Land; for Lieutenant Payer, whose authaity was tinquestionable, reported. that 
Franz-Josef Land extended as far north aa 83°, and in all probability it will be 
found to extend & considerable distance beyond that, From information which. ke 
tion, ho was more than over convinoed that by the exercise Of patieton amd skill on 
the part of her commander, a ship could with mafsty teach tho soyth-wrat extreme of 
Friz-losef Land, ‘The Meeting had been told. that the ice on the weltern side of 
the Sea of Banente was of a very heavy nature, and he had heen informed hy the 
Dutch officers that it partook wf the character of tho heavy palaocrystic flocs that 
were-met with north of Smith Bound; wlile the ict on the esstern wide was of 
one season's formation ; between these two there was a distinet line of demarcation 
through which a powerful steamer he thought could very easily make a passage. 
Another reason why the route by Franz-Josef Land should be selected in. preference 
to all others, was that two ships were not absolutely neceemry; in fact, he would 
even go so far ss to ety that the work would bo done batter by one, for it was far 
canter for que ahip to posh on quickly-and take advantage of every little opening in 
the dew, than if she was Lampenal by the movements of another: whilat the 
nuxlety and rempomeibility om thay part of the leader would, of course, be Ppropor- 
tionately diminished. ‘The ice in the Barents Set was more opm between aboot 
the 40th or 46th meridians of longitude about the eiil of Augunt cr beginning of 
Roptermber than at any other time, Prior to that period, therefore, the exploring 
ship could be usefully enipliyed in establishing ont or two large depdts of provisions 
on the western const of Novaya Zemlya, where alto boats oould be loft, ond thua the 
necessity of having a accomd ship would be done away with. He believed that next 

year the Dutch, the Swodes, and the Americans would in all probability be carrying 
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‘gut thelr reeambes in the Arctic Regions, ami he hoped that the Engiish Govern- 


snunt aloo would be induced to wuthorise the despatch of » vessel, if not to co-operate 
yith thove of other countries, at any rate to sharo in the grest and useful work. 

‘The Parswwxn7, in concluding the proceedings, wished to remark that there had 

bean ono omission in the arguments which had been adduced in favour of England 

Further researches in the direction of the North Pole. Next to Bussia, 

was the greatest Arctic Power in the world, ‘Though from the Lappy 

hteence of crime in that neighbourhood the Canadian Government had sot had 


‘pecasion to establish judges thers, it should not be forgotten that the Queen's writ 


now runs to the North Pole, and tho lest that a comtry could do was to examine 
ite territorial buumarica, 


The Mountain Passes on the Afghan Frontier of British India. 
By ©, R, Manszam, on., Secretary 2.6.8. 
Map, p 80. 
Tue ranges of mountains which form the north-west frontier of Britial: 
India compose a system which may be separately studied, although 
they are connected by an unbroken water-parting with tho Hindu Kush 
and the outer HimAlaya. 

Tho mountains of the Tinda Kush are the boundaries of the Afghan 
valleys on one aide, whenee the Kalin! River flows direct to the Tndua, 
and the river of Kandahar to its iiland receiving Jake. On the other 
silo are the Sulitaani mountain ranges, which (considered as one system) 
present an unlecken linus domplotely separating the drainage of the 
Afghan -valloys from that of the Indus. 

A ridge, forming the water-parting letween the Ghazni and Kabul 
Hiasing, shoots off from the Hinds Kush, and its continuation, rinsing 
east and west, forms the lofty range of the Safid-Kok. The River Kabul! 
washes ite northern hase, and its long parnilel spurs extend to the 
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the euhjoct of the present paper. Its limit in «a northerly direction is 

the right bank of the Kubal River. From the southern face of that 
range, 8 system of mountains, with parallel ridges and many spurs, 
extends in one continyous ling to the Arabian Sea, and forms the north- 
western boundary of British India, It is generally known os the 
Sulimani Range, but it inclndes more than one chain, and a closer atudy 
of ita general features will show the naceanity: fora atricter definition 
of ita several parts. 

Like the Himdlaya, the Sulimani «ystem consists of an inner chain 
on which most of thé rivers flowing to tho Indus rise, with « continuous 
unbroken ridge, a contral chain, and an outer chain, with lofty poakn 
and deep gorges, through which the rivers force their way into the Indus 
plain. The country betwoon theee chains consists of numerous trans- 
verse and parallel rides and valloya, and sevoral romarkable plateaus ; 
anil in sonw parte of tle outer line there are indications of a formation 
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analogous ty the Dhins and Sewaliks of the HimAlayan system. The 
easternmost or outer chain, rising from the plaine of India, is known as 
the Koh-i-Surkh or red mngoe, and the inner chain is callod tho Koh-i- 
Siyah or black mnge. Tho famous peak of Takht-i-Suliman, or * throne 
6f Solomon,” is on this onter range, and the name of Sulimani should, 
therefore, be applied to it; while the inner range, forming the water- 
parting between India and the inland Afghan valleys should, for the 
rake of provision, havo a distinct name. It commences from the Safid- 
Koh, and runs in a gonero! north and south dirvetion to the lofty peaks 
of Tukatu, overlooking the Bolan Paas. Tt has been proposed to give 
the name of Jadran to this inner range, in accordance with the views 
of Captain Broadfoot. That distinguished explorer gave thie name to 
what he calls the chief of the Sulimani Chain, which he himself saw 
joining the last roots of the Safid-Koh,and he held that it continued, 
under different names, tu near Kwatah (Quetta). The name is derived 
from the wild Jadrans who oceupy part of the eastern sloped. Bat, on 
the whole, and kveping in mind the wnalogy of the Himalayan system, 
it will be most conducive ty clearness and accuracy of statement, if wn 
wlopt the terms western and eastern Sulimani, for the imer and onter 
chains respectively. 

South of the Bolan Pass, the mountain range continues to the 
Arabian Sea at Cape Monzo, a distance of 350 miles. Pottinger, on his 
map, called this chain the Brahuik Monntains, the Brahnis forming an 
important part of the population of Baluchistan. Mr. Hughes haa used 
the sume nomenclature in his recent work on Baluchistan. But the 
term “ Hala Mountains” appoars to have been more generally adopted, 
antl will, thorefure, be need in this paper. 

Tho mountain region whick will bo the subject of our atudy and dis- 
cussion, consists of the Sufid-Kah Range, running east and west from the 
Hindu Kush to the Indus; of the three parallel chains of the eastern, ~ 
coutral, and western Sulitnenis, running north and south from the Safid- 
Koh to the Bolan Pass; and of the Hals Mountains extending thenoe to 
the Arabian Sea at Oapo Monze. ‘I'he mountains are inhabited by 
Pathan or Afghan tribes in the northern, and by Baluch tribes in the 
southern part; the whole of the Hala Range, and part of the castern 
Sulimanj north of the Bolan Pass, being ocoupied by the latter. 

Our knowledge of this mountainous region is still vory imporfoat, 
and is mainly derived from the narratives of travellers who have crossed 
it ata few points, and from the reports of ufficurs acoumpanying expodi- 
tionary forces. Itis necessary to pivce together the scattered informatian 
60 as to bring it into one focus, and to make some approach to «yatematic 
arrangement of existing materials, if we wold acquire a general know- 
ledge of the important rogion under disctksion, With thin object I 
Propose to commerice from the northern extremity on the right hank of 
the Kabul River, and to make a contribution towards describing each 
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poss, and tho locality of each tribe from north to south, until we reach 
tho southern extreme of the Hala Mountaina. At beet our view will be 
Incomplete, and in sone places hazy and doubtful; but it will be an 
honest, and therefore uscful, attempt to taki stock of the knowledge we 
Tho Sulimani Mountains are iiteresting, not only from their goo- 
graphical importance, but from the historical associations attaching to 
them, and frou) their having contained, im all ages, the gates to the rich 
empire Of Indi. ‘The plants, on their eastern slopes, yielding the mored 
homme juice and woed mentions inthe Rig Veda hymna, bear eilent but 
nnerring testimony to the rows by which the earliest Aryan settlers 
found their way into the valley of the Indus, Jt wns along thé perilous 
youte on the northern face of the Safid-Koh that the oarly Chincso 
Pilgrims reached the reverod sites of Gantama’s ministrations, and by tho 
mite way Alexander and his Greeks marched to the conquest of the 
Panjab. In November, 1001, Mahmud of Ghazni came down the valley 
nf the Kabul River with ten thousand horsemen: and he returned to 
Ghazni by » wore southern poss. Muhammad Ghori traversed the 
defiles of the Sulimani in 1191, and his lieutenant Dduz kept the road 
open irom the Indus to Ghazni by the Kurram Pass. Down the self- 
same pues the horoie prince Jalilu-d-Din of Khuwirizm was hunted by 
Chingiz Khan, and driven izito the Indus; and the conquering Timur 
ileo ustd the Kurtin route for his invasion of India. Babur, the founder 
of the dynasty of the “Grent Moguls," traversed the Khaibar and the 
Gomul He know most of the passes, and wan the first geographer 
among the conquerors of India, His topographical descriptions are 
nsterly, and Captain Broadfpot, who followed on several of his tracks, 
only due thought that he had detected him indulging in oriental exag- 
geration.” Baber’s descentants «t one time turned the current of inve- 
bith in the opposite direction, and scaled the Sulimani Mountains with 
aggressive atmica collected on the plaing of India. ‘Thus, a son of the 
Emperor Stab Jehan marched up the Sanghar Pass to Kandahar; but the 
tide wom turned again, and in the Inst contury Nadir Shah and Ahmed 
Dorani led conquering hordes down the Khaibar und Golan passes, In 
our own day we once more seo the rulers of Indian advancing up from 
tho plams to the mountain mutaha of Afghanistan, which were included 
inthe empire of their predecessors, to avert the possibility of another 
invasion of Hindustan by the gates of the Sulimani Range. 

The extmontinary historical interest thus attaching to this mountain 

© Dabee visited the shores of the Lake Alistada, and-he esye that the number of 
waterfow! was innumerable, ond that a reddish tingw wos given to the tase when 
they tamed thie wings in the air, When Bronilfoot passed hy tho lake he saw few 
or no binks and dherefore suspected (lu roval audher of etacgemtinn. But Musson, 
Who alo vivited Tako Abivtailn, enyy that fhore werd vant nombers of hints, aml mom 
ne ert wel Jeges which ina remarkable coroberation of Baber's tiarrative 
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frontier enhances the importance of systematising and arranging tho 
geographical knowledge connected with it. ‘The tango also presenta 
certain peculiarities from ite position, which make its examination 
epecially desirable for the furthermnee of spveral branches of scientific 
investigation in their relations to geography. For instance, as regarda 
botany, the exploration of the Sulimani Mountains will tend to show 
the rélative distribution of members of the Persian and Indian floras 
whiok lie on either side of them; and the ammo interest attaches; for 
similar reasons, to Tosearohes in zoology, Beyond the collection of a 
few fossils in the nnannulitic limestones, and the hasty descriptions of 
rook formations by passing travellers, the govlogy of tho range is 
toknown,* 


The Safid-Koh, ita Spura and Defiles—Wo will now, commence our 
survey of the region with the Safid-Koh Range, and the spurs from it 
te the north and east, including the Khaibar and Karkachsa passes: Wo 
are able to do.so under vory efficient guidance, for this country has 
been described by Elphinstone and Mucartney; was-explored by Burnes, 
Leech and Lord, by Lientenants Wood and Mackeson, by Moororoft, 
Vigne aud Masson, and wus traversed by the forces of Wade, Pollock, 
ard Nott. 

The Safid-Koh Range, rising out of the high table-land which separates 
the Kabul and Ghazni basing, follows the 34th parallel of latitude fur 
about a hundred miles, then sonds one arm to the north-east, terminating 
on the Kabul River, which makes a great curve northwards to flow 
Tound its bese. ‘Ihe main range continues eastward to the Tulum 
betwoen Kohat and Peshawar. Thw highewt peak iv the Sikaram f 
Mountain, 15,622 feet above the sea, whonce the range preserves a 
tolerably uniform Ievel, perhaps nowhere less than 12,500 feet, until it 
again culminntes in n deuhloe-peaked monntain, wheee summit avernge 
is 14,800 feot.$ The first northern ajar of the Safid-Koh is the wnter- 
parting which divides the valley of the Logar River from that of the 

* Vigne says that it consiste of peent formatinns, principally gandatone. ond 
secondary limestone; and that the fossiliferoun portions contult: ammonites and marine 
retniine The strate, he adds, are much shatternd aml contorted, and often overlaid by 
shingle or debris, A few nuimmulites wire exhibited at the Panjah Exhibition af 1864 
from the Dorah Ghavi Khan district, ‘Tho natives relute that tho Tanger foostia aro tn 
Petrified olothes of fifty betrothed virgins, They wary once mrprised whila bathing 
by thelr foturo hisbands ‘Ther prayed: heaven grant them » covering, and in 
ahewer to their petition the earth swallowed them up, und thoir clothes became stones, 
There were also belemnites, and severa) spocios of ochinms, at the Exhibition. ‘Dr. 
Fleming deseribed the numnulilic timestanes of the Subinmesi Hangs, above the Derajat, 
in the “yauetorly Jommal of the Goologinal Society,’ ix. py, | 

Tho TraneIndus Galt Range was surveyed by Mr. Wynne of the Guologienl Surrey, 
mncompaniod by Lr, Warth, in 1878: and De. Wangen examinn! the rations and 
maxks of oncurmmew of the fossils in thé Salt Jango, | 

+ Or Siiamm. 

¢ Colonel Walker, *E.G.6. J, 1862. 
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Khurd Kabul. Hero ig the dofilo of evil fame, commencing about 
10 anilos east of tho city of Kabul, 6 miles lone, with « width of 100 to 
200 ards, and high monniains on ejthur side, the road crossing the 
stream which flows down it twenty-three times. Wen Sir Robert Sale 
forced If in 1841, it was defended by 200 Ghilziv, aud he lost 67 mon; 
while on the th of January, 1842, the tetreating garrison of Kabul, 
under General Elphinstone, waa attacked at the head of the defile: a 
panic ensued, baggage und arms wore abandoned, und 3000 souls ore 
Lelisved to have poriched, 

The next northurm spur fri, tho Safid-Koh is crossed by the Tangi 
Takhi Pass, and the next is crossed by the Haft Kotul Pass, ‘Tho latter 
iin pignifios “soven posses," and the poss in wbout throo miles long. 
Here Sale fought » gallant and successful. action, hore tho massacre of 
the retreating gurriaon of Kabul was continued, and here tho Afi hos 
were defiated with great slaughter by Genoral Pollouk, in Septenjbor, 
1842, Next comes a higher rango, forming thy boundary of the Toxin 


Valley, which is callod by Wood tho Karkacha Rungy. It extends to 
the right bank of the Kabul. That river separates it from a chain on 
the opposite side, which uiny be traced from the outskirts pf Katiristan, 
nhove Swat aml Khagan, in continustion of the Himalaya in Kashmir, 
Thus the Karkacha moy perhaps be considered ny a connocting link 
between the Himdlaya und Sulimani ranges. ‘he Tezin River hos a 
northerly conrse, from the Safid-Koh to the Kulul, of abont 40 miles, 
Tt Hows through « valley which ix partly cultivated, and four [PsLREH 
Tead from it over the Karkachs Hills, nomoly, the Karkacho, the 
Sekhta, the Chinar, ani the Letaband. Tho Lataband Pass, which 
was twee by Sir A. Burne in 188%, is @ miles long. It turns the 
Khurd Kabul, and tho. city of Katul is in sight: from ite surimit, 
The Barkachs Pass is tho highest and most southorly,* being nearly 
80) feet above the sea. It was explored by Lieutouayt Wood in 
September, 1887, who fullowed up the bod of a «team eallod the His- 
atak wntilit contracted to o narrow dofile 10 foet wide, the sides of 
which were naked, emgy, and procipitous, From the summit of the 
pase there isn glorious view of the mountain chains round Kabnl, and 
the slopes ure coverod with almond-trees and wild flowers. The monn- 
tains.aro of blue slate. In the Tezin Valloy Sir Robert Salo (ufentod an 
Afghan fores on 22nd October, 1841, when on his march to Jalalabad, 
The remnant of the retreating garrison of Kalml, under Brigadiar 
Shelton, reached Toxin on tha 11th of January, 1842; and here General 
Pollock fought an action on tho 12th of Septumber, 1842. 

The narrow and winding defile of Jagdallak + in which the last 
remnant of the Kabul purriso wae massacred on the 1th of January, 

* In Wools Oru! them ise misprint of northerly for southesiy. 

4 Colona! Yule idautitine the " Ghlilell™ of Benedict Goes, und tho 4 Djeguid-Ait™ 
of Forsicr with Jogdalink. ‘Cathay,’ éko,, ik p. 558 (n), 
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1842, constitutes the firat passage over the Karkacha, and leads to thy 
three more northern pastes over that range, 

Between the Karkacha and Ehaihar ranges there ia an extensive 
valley, bounded on the south by the lofty Safid-Koh, on the north by the 
Kabul River, and intersceted by lower hills. It is about £0 miles long 
by 35, ahd in many parts is highly cultivated. Jalalabad, surrounde! 
by fields and frnit-gardons, stands near its midst, and severul streams, 
thi chief of which is the Surkh-rnd, flow neross it to the Kabul, The 
district including the slopes in the southern part of the valley of Jalal- 
abad is called Nangnahar, not, as Lieutenant Wood supposed, because 
it contains nine rivers,* for the worl is, as Colonel Yule explains, 
but a corruption of the ancient Indian name Nagarahéra (tho Nagara 
of Ptolemy), written in Baber’s time Nagarhar. Baber also calls it 
Adinapur,{ and the plain is tho Germsil or hot, as distinguished 
from the Serdsil or cold country. In 1508 Baber made a garden 
at Adinapar. To the westward of Jalalibad, on the north aide of 
the Kabul, is the small district of Lamghan or Laghman, surrounded 
ly monntaines; and it was throngh it that the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiouen Thsane approached India, crossing the Kabul River opposite 
Jalalabad, This seems to haye been « usial route, for the Emperor 
Baler, in his *Memoirs,” mentions, amneng four roads which leal from 
Kabul to Hindustan, “one by way of Lamghauat, which comet by 
the hill of Khsihar, in which there i# one short hill pase.” Thus the 
route appears to have followed the left bank of the Kabul throngh 
Lamghan, thon to have oreesed the river at Jalalabad, and entered the 
Khaibar defile, Masson nade an exeureion to Lamghan, crossing tho 
river neur Jalulabad.¢ Fast of Jalalabad a «pur from the Safid-Koh 
stretches ont to the River Kabul, and is crossed by a pass called the 
Khuni-Khaibar opposite to Lalpura. ‘Two miles from the entrance of 
the Khatbar defile are the two villages und fort of Dake (1404 feet 
above the sea), about half a mile from the right bank of the Kabul; 
while on the opposite shore is the town of Lalpura, the chief place of 
the Mohmand tribe. A ferry of boats, and a difficult ford, when the 
river is low, connect the two 

Eaat of the Jalalabad Plain is the Khaihar Rango, joined by a ridgo 
tu the northern foe of the Safid-Koh. ‘The range goes north for 14 miles, 
thon spreadé east and west, with spurs to the Kabul River, having a 
length of 35 and a width of about 15 miles, The connecting ridge is 
ouly 2400 feet abuve the sea, but the chain rives again in the Tartara 
Peak (6800 feet nbove the sea), which overlooks the Kabul River, and 
the valley of Peshawur. Two streams rise on the cotinecting ridge, one 
flowing north-west to the Kabul River, the other south of east to the 


* Wood's ' Orns," p. 105, tnd ed. 


¢ Masson identiflod the «ite of Adinapir (i pp. 18%, 183). 
+ Musson, iti, pp, 285, 297. 
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Peshawar Valley at Jamrid. ‘The beds of these streams form the 
Khaibar Pass. The uctnal eastern entrance of the Khaibar dofilo is 
at Kadam, 8 miles beyond Jamrid, where tho bills close in on either 
mide, ond the width of the pass is 450 foot. Further on it narrows to 
100 and then to 70 fect, and at Ali Masjid tho width of tho pass ia 
150 yards, with almost perpondicular sides. Ali Masjid (2433 foct above 
the wa) t# a fort tmilt on a conical hill 600 foet high, on the south side 
of the pass. Here the wator is clear but unwholesame, owing to being 
impregnated with antimony. Ali Masjid is 8 miles from the entrance of 
tho pass, 26 from Peshawur, and 67 from Jalalabad, Further oa, in the 
Lalabeg Valley, the pass widens to & mile and a half, but it cloges in 
again to # narrow gorge with predipices on either side, before the 
Landikhana Paes is reached on the connecting ridge (3373 feet), whenoe 
the descent is ossy to Duka in the plain of Jalalabed, which ix 1404 
foot above the sea. Tho whole distance through the Khaibar Pass, 
from Jamrid to Duka, is 33 miles, with an easy gradient along the torrent 
beds, practicable for carta all the way. But thero is danger of sudden 
rain in July andl August, and alao in December and January, whon the 
roadway is converted intos torrent. Lieutenant Wood tells us that, when 
he was in the pass, the waters came down 80 rapidly, and tho little rill 
swelled so quickly into an impassable stream, that the party was divided, 
some having sought shelter on the right and others on the left bank. 

The Khathar Pass, as we have seen, was that used by Alexander the 
Great, by Mahmad of Ghaxni, by Baber on more than one occasion, and 
by Nadir Shah; and to overy invading army the Afridi mountaineers 
AYE werinus trouble if thoy wero not bonght off. By this perilous road 
cane Benedict Goes, Forster, and many an earlier wayfarer; by it travelled 
Moorcroft, Masson, and Vigne; and in 1887 Burnes, Lord, andl Wood. In 
183 it heoume the scene of operations of British troops. On the 22nd 
of July, Colonel Wade, with an army of 10,000 men, entered the pass and 
captured the fort of Ali Masjid on the 27th, after an encounter, in which 
the British loss was 22 killed and 158 wounded. He met with no further 
opposition. A strong post was loft at Ali Masjid; and another noder 
Licutenant Mackoson near Duka, to keop open communications with 
Poshawur. When Jalalabad was blockaded, it was proposed to send a 
force to the relief of Sale's garrison, On January 15th, 1842. Colonel 
Moseley reached Ali Masjid, but Brigadier Wilde, who followed him, 
wis repulsed with heavy loss, Moseley was then forced to fight his way 
back through the pass, with a loss of 32 killed and 157 wounded. 
General Pollock advanced on April ith, 1842, and was fierooly resisted 
wt the entrance: of the gorge, but the Afridis wore routed and made no 
further resistance, the British lows being 14 killed and 114 wounded. 
On the return the Britiah army wae in throe divisions. Pollock marched 
through without any casualty; bat the second division, and the third, 
under Nott, were attacked three times, and suffered losses, 
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There is another pass over the Khuibar Rango, to the north, and 
nearer the Kabul River, called the Tartars route. It leaves the Jalalabad 
Plain st Daks, and goes over very difficult and rugged mountains to 
Peshawur, a distance of 32 miles, emerging into that valley 9 miles 
north of Jamraid. Following the course of the Kabul for 4 milos, the 
road then ascends the mountains to a plain, 6 miles wide, where tho 
Abkhana mute branches off. Four miles farthor on, at Luadgui, a path 
leads off into the Khaibar defile, while the Tartara road goes over a suo- 
cession of steep hills to the Poshawur Valley, winding round the ‘l'artara 
Piak.* Tho Abkhans route loads down to a ferry over the Kabal, 
12 miles above the point where that river enters tho Peshawur Valley. 
The passage over the river is made on rafts of inflated bullocks' hides, 
where it is 120 yards wide, and very rapid, The precipices rise from 
the river banks to a height of 2000 feet, and tho road goes up the Haidar 
Khan Monntain, whence the distance is 10 miles to the Michni fort, 
near Peshawur, over spurs of the Mohmand Mountains, on whioh the 
olive-trees grow in alindance. North of the Abkhana is the Karapa 
Pass, which Irads from the Michni fort to a district on the Kubul River 
called Gushtia, about 25 miles below Jalalabad, Masson travelled by 

the Tartara Pass,f and tho Abkhana route was used by Sir A. Burnes om 
his way to Kabul in April, 1832.3 and also by Masaou.§ 

We now turn from the northern to the ¢astern offshoots of the 
Safid-Koh. Colonel Walker describes them as leing remarkable for 
their parallolisin with each other and with tho parent range, The main 
range stretches away to Attock on the. Indus, dividing tho Poshawur 
Villey, of which it forma the southern bonndary, from the valleys of 
the Kohat district. Higher up it detlects to the southward, to separate 
the Tira Valley from Kunaan Darrah and the Zaimukht country. 
Then, passing eastward from the Dullnnai-Sir Peak, to the south of the 
Tira Valley, it separates the affinents of the Khuibar River from those 
of the Kohat streams, A series of spurs from tho Khaibar Range 
separate, in succession, the Tira, Bara, and Khaibar valleys. The 
Barn River rises on the eastern slopes of the Safid-Koh, rnns east for 
40 miles, joins the Tira, and the united stream flows north-east to the 
Katul, possing within 2 miles of Pexshawur, The water of this river 
is excellent, and the renowned Mara ricg is said to derive its fine quality 
from the water which irrigutes it.|| Tho valley is in places very 
narrow, and is thickly studded with hamlets and little towers. Another 
amaller valley called Bazar, ofmtaining the village of Churn, is also 
fertile and well poopled, and there are paths from it to Jamrid und 

* Affer the battle of Gujrat und oconpation ‘of Peshawur, Gran, 
William Merewether, and Colawal J.T. Wilkes rwochia tho ee taroue plas 
+: seavas ete akin An Account of « Journey ; ool, Tartary, 
aad Portay te. vale Sto, 1884. I Sad he ai ; 
} Masson, iii. p. 240. { Thu, p. 223, 
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Ali Masjid. ‘The Tira and Bara valluys ore separated by » range onlled 
Arongs to the wost, Shotafi in the middle, andl Molagarh to the east. 
Tea about 7000 foot high, The Tita Valluy is about £400 fout above 
the sea, alinost clroulur, with uw diamoter of 6 tiles, and further wp 
there isn eucocstion of open spaces, divided from each other by narrow 
fangis or dalilia, along thé banks of the river. To tho smth another 
offshoot, origindting from the Safid-Kob, rane due east to the junotion 
of the Kohat and Tangy rivers, and is ealled tho Samana Range. It 
divides the Khankai Valley from the Miranzai and Hongo, and, com- 
mencing at 9000 feet, its height grudially decreases to 6600 feet, 

The singnlar parallelism of the Safid-Koh offaloots is a remarkable 
feature, In the low wandetons ranges the valleys are straight ond 
parallel to each other, and ato connected at right pages by abrupt 
gorges, In thi limestone ranges tho north-western faces wre wnifprin 
slopes, while the oppigite sides are scarped ond ruggeil, and overhang 
spur separtted by deep gorges, which are very difficult of access. In 
the high sandstone ranges the western slopes are similarly smooth from 
top to bottom, mud the rocks Invariably wear away in layers parallel tia 
the original stratification, so that the features of the range are Little 
altered by degradation, and are never rounded off. ‘The watercourses 
aro limited to two directions, which are either perpendicular or parallel 
to the trend of the range, und it is thus their special charnoteristic to le 
incessantly turning corucré at right angles, Hiph tably-landa ar: some- 
times formed inthe trmgh between two ringés of sandstone and lime- 

stone whin in ology juxtapesition, but otherwise the cresta are but a 
Faw fet wile, often narrowing to’ more knife-cdges, with a perpendi- 
cular drop an due sido and 4 slope of GO’ on the other.* 

The inhabitants of the Safid-Koh and ita off’hoota have been famous 
for many denturies as andacions rhbers. In the extreme north the 
Mohmands dominate the left bank of the Kalnl, and lovy tolls at Daka 
from travellers using the'Tartara, Abkhana, and Karapa pasaes, ‘Their six 
elans number about 16,000 fighting men. ‘The Afridis oocnpy the lowor 

‘and easternmost slopes of the Safid-Koh, including the Khaibar Pass, the 
valley of Bara, part of these of Bonar (Churn) and ‘Tira, and the range 
between Peshawur and Kohat, ‘Their limits are from the oasternmost 
spur of tho Tartar Ridge to the Tartara Peak, along tho crest of the 
north side of the Khaihar defile to the connecting ridge over which runa 
the Landikhona Poss, thon norces the Safid-Koh to thy Bara Valley, down 
to the Kohat Pres, ond round the foot of the hills to Jamrfd. They 
make their way up wild glens from the Khaihar Pass to the Bars 
Valley. Of their 23,000 fighting mon, some 500 serve in the Punjab 
frontier force. They aro fine, tall, athlctic highlanders, lean but mmns- 
ouiar, with Jong gannt faces, high nosea and cheek-bones, and fairich 
complexions. They are brave and hardy, but avaricious and murderous 
* Colonel Walker, 
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Tobbers, and very treacherous. On the Kohut Range, however, thay 
have heoome traders, selling firowood and carrying #alt to Swat and oven 
te Chitral, In winter they live in caves in the cliffs, ond in @nmer 
in mat tents. The Tira Valley is oconpied by thy Orakzaia, anothor 
Pathun tribe, soparated from the Aftidis by the water-parting of the 
Tira and Bara, ‘W'ho-tribe is divided into four main seotions, the whole 
mumbering 29,000 fighting men. Since 1855 they have bean very 
troublisome neighbours to the more settled Kohut districts, 


The Kurrom Poss.—South of the Sufid-Koh, whore the Sulimeni 
muges begin, thoro is n drainage system extending over a large arva, 
the streams of which converge to the Kurraum, a river Howing in ® southi- 
cist direction across the Rann district to tho Indus. ‘The Kurram rises 
at the junetion of the weetern Sulimani Rango with tho Safid-Kihe: 
being formed by the Keriah, the Hariab (Huryab of Eliphington), and 
etreamsa from the Mangal equniry, which nite below a plac’ called 
Ali-Ehel (7500 foot above the sea), Thence the combined waters entor 
the valley, and flow eastwards past the Kurram fort to the village of 
Thal in Miranzai, which is 42 miles from Bannu. he river then 
turns south-cast, receiving tho Shamil and ‘Toohi rivers from Khost aul 
Dewar, Tho river-basin within the hills, betwoon the rastern ans 
western Sulimani ranges, ie of considerable wrtunt, including the Muse) 
valleys of Kuram, Khost, and Dewar, besides some subsidiary vallirys, 
snvh es Formnl, at the buck of Khost, which is watered hy the Tochi, 
in ite upper course. On the north it in bounded hy thé snowy heights 
of the Safid-Koh, and on the west by the western Sulimani Range, 
which forms the water-parting between the Indus and the Afghan 
dminages, 

The Kurran district ia about 60 miles long Ir from # to 10 wide. 
The valley is very beautiful, with the Safid-Koh looking down in great 
majesty on the smiling green fields and pleasunt orchards, Tho 
elimate is agreeable, and the clear and rapid river renders tho supply 
of water abundant, and irrigates the rice-fiolda on cithor side. ‘The 
water rushes in @ winding ond rocky bed down tho centre of o deep 
fillet of rich cultivation sprinkled with villages, each with itx clump of 
magnificent pilane-trees, while the distanoo is overywhere closed by the 
over-varying aspect of the noble monntains which tower aver the valley 
‘im ite whole length, The road enters tho valley at Thal, (6 miles 
from Kohat and 50 from the Kurram fort, and proceeds alang tho 
hanks of the river. Thore is an alternative route, leaving the main 
road about 36 miles further on, and pmasing over the Trrwaza Pass, 
where there is good grazing ground, to Kurram, The fort of Kurram 
(6000 feet) is a square enclosure with round towers at the angles and in 
the centro of exch face, and an inner equare forming a citadel. At a 
distance of 25 miles from the Kurram fort, up the valley, is the village 
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of Paiwar, at the foot of a narrow gorge. Hero it is necessary to cross 
a Steep spur which formsone root of the Sikaram Poak, tho loftiest of 
‘the Safid-Koh Kange. Ovor this spur there wre two roads, one by the 
‘Paiwar Pass, and tho other, higher up, dalled the Ispingwai Pass. 
‘By the Paiwar ithe road leads over several deep ravines with ouk 
Jungle, and. then up o zigzag ascent, with the hills on cither hand 
covered with pine forests. The descent on the other side is gradual. 
Tho finn timber grown on these mountains is floated down the river to 
Bannn. The actual ascent was extimated at 1000 foot, and tho crest 
of the Paiwar Pass ia 8000 foot mhove the sea. From the Paiwar there 
is a desront to Ali-khel, and then an ascent to a camping-ground called 
Havaradarakht ("Thousand trees"), which is coyored with anow in 
winter; but in summer the short sweet grass, with stunted growth of 
‘artemisia, orchives, and lilies, affords good pasture. From this place a 
‘pass leads over the Safid-Koh into the Katul basin, which is frequented 
by traders of the Jaji trite. Masson visited a place called Mturkhi Khel 
in the plain of Jalalabad, which js at the foot of another road leading 
ever the Safid-Koh into the Kurram Valley, Horo ho saw many Jajis 
Who had coma over the puss.* From Wazeradarakht the Shutar-Gardan 
Pass (“Camel's nock") ia reached, which croases the Safid-Koh. "The 
Shater-Gardan is 11,200 fect above the sea. Tho deseont inte tho Logar 
Valley is long ond steep, with sharp zigzaca. Tho pass iv overhung 
with huge masses of nuked limestone rock cropping out in avery 
direction, and the mountuine havo a ragged aspect. The conutry 
between the Taiwar and Shiitar-Gardan purses, comprising the Upper 
Karram Valley, is callod Huryab by Elphinstone, and is the Iryals of 
Timur's historians. 

South of the Kurvam Valley is that of Khost, which is watered by 
the Shamil River (or Keyti), « tributary of the Kurram. ‘'Vhis valluy is 
40 miles in length, is fertile anil productive, while the surrounding moun- 
tains afford plenty of timlerand pusturage. Khost contains many amall 
villages, and a population of wbous 12,000. Between Khost and tho 
weatern Sulinania is the valley of Furmnl, with a rivor forming the 
Kead-waters Of the Tochi, It is inhubited by 'Tajika speaking Persian, 
who have one village called Urghan, and are chielly opcupied in armel ting 
ir.t Parte of tho valley are alse occupied by the Karotis, East of 
the Furmal and south of the Khost valley are tho upper and lower 
Dawar valleys, separated by the Tograi ‘Tangi Pass, and surrounded ley 
mountains. "Together they are 40 quiles long, both being fertile, and 
well watered by the River Tochi, which has the name of Gambilu lower 
down ot Bonu, and ia a tributary of the Kurram. Tho villages are 
monntsing.aro snow-covered for three mouths, but there are rood. pus 
tures on their popes, and the poople have large horda ond itlocks, and 

* Masson, Hi. p. 002. ? Lumedlen, ? Bronlfoot. 
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raine crops of grain, which ix exported: The populition of Dawar is 
about 25,000, atid thore'is a steady trade, by roads practicable for camels, 
to Khost anil Waziristan, The road to Dawar from the plains leads np 
the Toohi River, crossing and recroaine it aeventeen times. "Chore ix a 
way over the Shinki-Kotal Puss, and another, longer and steeper, by 
the Baran, A third rowte to Duwar ia by the Klinsora Piss, whieh Lends 
into the Tochi Valley, its mouth being 6 niles to the snuth-weet, 

This the Kurram eysteninelules the motntain valleys of Kurram, 
Hariab, Korman, Farmul, Khost, and Dawat, The inhabitants belong 
to vuriones tribes. In the upper part of the Kutrane Valloy aro the Jnjis 
wil the Mangala, The former oxtend ftom the Shutar-Ganlan Pass to 
the Paiwar, aid am hoboved to ctimber whout di¢ht limndred families in 
‘eight differmt Aiols or clans, but their numbers have heen much reduced 
by conmtant Intestino fimls.. Their strongly-huilt ‘homes are often 
Blookailed by enemies. as well as hy the snow, and are pierced with rowa 
nf aperares for shooting through, ani for use as ohimneys or ventilators. 
The Jajis are of the Shiah soct—n hanly, but very dirty mee. hoy 
Imocd mules which are much in demand at Kabul. ‘Tho Mangals aro 
notenty in: the upper partof dhe Kurraw Valloy, Wirt vxtend over the 
Wester friend Mountaing into Zurmiat, and lw tolls on the Palwar 
Mass. Lowar down tho Kurram Valley dell the Turia, who have » 
blood fond with the Jujis, though both bolang to the Shiah awt, Neither 
wre cohsilered tobe Afphans, bat both are supposed to he if Mongol 
deacent. “Tho fivg bid or clans uf the-Turis nunler wbont 3000 men. 
Tt appears that the Bangash tril, many of whom ulso inhabit the 
Kurrain Valley, formerly pospesued the while, It that they wera con- 
quoted by the Turis, ond are uow subject to them. The Bangash aro 
Tathane, and also inhabit the Miranzai anil Kolat valleys, mnstering 
about 15,000 fighting men. On the noth side of the Lower Kurram, 
betwen that valley and the Mirancai, dwall the Zaimukht Afghans, 
counting some 4500 flehting mati. 

The Kurram Pass, being the direct rood from Banu to Ghani, 
‘haa been for centuries looked pon as one of the moxt important routes 
screws the Sulitnani Mountains, In the days when Afuhammad 
Ghort-ruled in Hindustan (1104-1905 a.n.), Kurram was tho seat of 
government of his Heutenant [dux, who coined money there,* and: it 
was from Kurram that Udez advanced over the Shutar-Gardan and 
compiered Gliueni. It was, as wo havo already pointed ont, down the” 
Kurram Puss that Chingiz Khan lnmted thé Prisién of Khuwitizm,in 
Septunber, 1221; but we have « clearer aciteunt of Timur's use of the 
same Tow, from his: historian, Shorife-'d-Din AH of Veed. ‘In 1598, 
‘Timur's grandson, Pir Multia, hod advanced inte the ‘valley of the 
Indus from Kandahar, and laid siege to Multan, The resistance was pr 
tracted, und this induced Timur Litwelf to invade India. He wet out 

* Thomas's Pathan Kings, p, 27. 
No, L—Jas. 1870.) B 
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a Kabal wn the 81st of August, 1398, auil reached a place called 
which General Cunningham telle us was in the Khost Valley, 
is really the Upper Kurram Valley, called Huryab by Elphin- 

Sata the Maria of the present day. He then took a route by 

nézaun” and “ Kepteheghsi” to the fortress of Nagar or Nugher, 

‘edlace he arrived hy forced marcher on September Sni, after punishing 

® marauding trike with great severity. The dates in Prico* cannot 

be corrict; but, Iryah being in the Uppor Karram Valley, Nogar was 
lower down in the direction of Baum. Acconlingly Nagar has boon. 
identified, hy Masem, with Kafr-Kot, « remarkable ruin noar Bannu.t 

Timur went thonce to Banny, and crossed the Indus on September 23nd. 

When he returned he again used the Kormam Pass, leaving Bann on 

March 11th, 1396, and arriving at Nagar on the following day. 

Timur's desrendant, the Emperor Baber, mentions four roads which 
Joad from Kabul to Indian. ‘The first, by way of Lamghanat, I have 
already montioned, The second, he aays, loads by Bangash; and Ban- 
gash, ne wo havo socn, ia the name af a tribe which then posacesed! 
the Kurram Valley. Tho third ix by Naghr, the place mentioned in 
Timur's history, probably the Kafr-Kot; anid tho fourth by Funnul, in 
the valloy of the Tochi, to the south of the Kurram. So that two out 
of Baber’s four routes ary by the Kurram Valley. There iv o pass, 
perhaps a better one than that over the Shutar-Gandan, by the Furmul 
Valley, which is meutioned by Baber as leading to Kandahar, It 
goes from the Kurram fort and across the western Sulimanis into 
Zarmat, but it isunknown. In modern times the Kurram Valley was 
entered by a mtributive expedition undor General Chamberlain in 1356, 
when Captains Garnett and Lomsden surveyed it as far as the Paiwar 
Poss; and this survey waa extended to Ghazni when the Lumaden 
Mission to Kandahar went up the Kurram Pause in 3857-58: Sirdar 
Muhammad Azim Khan, half-brother of the present Amir of Kabul, 
had aig Be Paine Valley, att on ona oooasion tho carsid 
artillery (#-pounders) over the Shutar-Gardan. They wore placed on 


iis 


Watiristen —Prom the sonthern extreme of the Kurram basin to the 
peak of Taklit-i-Suliman is the oomntry of Waziristan, and hero the 
eastorn Sulimani Rango is more distinctly developed as a lofty chain of 
mountains, with several parullel ridges. In this section we have the able 
guidance of Colonel Walker, who explored the region in 1860; while the 
Great Trigonometrioal Survey hag sccuratoly measured tho principal 
pouks. Here tho Sulimani Rango, as scen from the Indus, appears to rise 
from the plains like a wail, but itis pierced at nuluirons points by streams, 
which take their rise far west, either on the slopes of the weatern Snlimani 
Muyuntains, or on intormodiate spurs, lower than the vuter range through 


* Prico, iv. p. 232, f Masson, i. p. 102. 
aK 
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which they break before entering the plain. But the streams of the eastern 
Sulimani Rauge scarcely merit the designation of rivers; for they aro 
but (ity watercourses during the greater portion of the year. There is 
littl: moisture to feed them in their parent mountains, which aro dosic- 
cated by the heat radiated from the extensive plains to tho east and west. 
Vegetation is scarce, the soil is dry and arid, and pino-trees are not met 
with at lower elevation than 9000 feet. Towering above all tho other 
peaks of tho mnge is the Takht-i-Snliman, opposite the town of Dorah 
Ismail Khan on the Indus. Its summit is described as a narrow plateau 
about 5 miles long, stretching from north to south, with culminating 
points at either extremity, the northern peak being 11.300 and the 
southern 11,110 fect abovo the level of the sea. In the country of the 
Wanxiris to the north there are two othor lofty powks, the Pirghul, 11,580, 
and the Shah Haidar, 9000 fect above the aca. 

Between the eastern Sulimani and the plaina of the Durajat, bordering 
the Indus, there are belts of low hills composed of sandstone anil von- 
glomerate, with long narrow valleve Ike tho Dhiins between the Siwn- 
like and Himdlayss. These hills are inhabited by a small Pathan trike 
callod Batani, and Colonel Walker therefore calle the valleys betwoen 
them the Butani Dhins. But they are very unlike the Diuins of 
the Himalaya. The Batani Dhiins ore hare, arid, and uncultivated, for 
the streame from the higher hills, in passing through them, rush across 
sbruptly in deep courses, Thero ary no less than thirty-two posses from 
the plains of the Derajat into the Batani Hills, namely, tho 


L Sbanils, or Kunl 11, Laren. 22. Paraghal Gad. 
Koh, 13. Zaneja, or Bain. 23. Keiden 

2 Satole Kalan. 18, Gulla. 24 Saja, 

& Uch Samba -W4, Haz Gora. 25, Mokiblah, 

4. Sond. 15. Bork. 28, Tunnai, 

& Ruha. 16. Khoshk Kankorn 27, Khah Puir. 

6. Armula. 17. Tund Kanlara. 23, Malker. 

7. Nugram. 1% Khoshle Obinal, 29. Ghoraisi. 

& Khandi. 1% 'Tand China. 30. Spin-kn, 

0. Knroba. | 20, Gerial Gad 31. Guaha. 

10, Manglia. 21, Pungi. 32. Tank (Zam). 


The range of hills immodiately west of the Batani Diana ia composed 
of sandstone, in rear of which aro limestone hills; and the river valleys 
vary in width from half «mile to a few feet, being narrowest when 
breaking through the axis of a ridge, ani widest just hefure doing so, 
where there is usually 4 small oasis of cultivation. The best rvutes into 
Waziristan are throngh the Tank (Zam) Pass, which is practionble for 
Se tan ce a trancen Pat, Series: oor but there aro many 
0 


_ ‘Tho Waziris are a very large tribe divided into five great branches, 
nately, the Utmanzais, Ahmadis, Mahsads, Gurbaz, and Lali; the 
Kabul Khel, whose name oocars a0 often in border troubles, being a clan 
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of the Utmuneais; ‘Tho whole tribe numbers 44,000: fighting: ton, of 


whom the Mohanud Wazitis, who inlobit the portion of tho Sulimani 
Mountains called Watiristan, claim 14.500. Our knowledge of their 
country is dérived from the expedition of Geneon Chumborlain in April 
and May, 1800, which wae sent to puniéli uw long series of mids and 
outrages. Hr entered by the Zam, and went ont by tho Kiinsorn Pass, 
There are only two trwns in the Woavziri Mountains, Kaniguram and 
Makin, where iron iw worked, all every village has ita amelting furnace. 
The ores broken to pieces and humit i elarooal farnnces, with hullows 
of goat-akin. ‘Tho iron tune vut inirough pigs, and is-worlted fiurto lierse- 
shoes, gun-burrels, and ewonls, Kanignram consists of about twelve 
diundred houses, built.on the aides of a tiarrow ridge, the outer walle of 
the liouses resting on fir poles planted vertically into the slupo of the 
hill, with horimontal timbers thrown scroes. The chief runds of the 
town piaie under these covered ways, the timbers above serving as floors 
for the ‘houses; ‘Tho: moat romarkable feature in the country of the 
Mahend Whsiris iv tho HRuzmuk Pain; which is 7 miles long -by 
whowt 2 broad and 6800 feet mbovo ‘tho sea. Tt haw a very gentle 
alope aonthwar in which direction ite waters drain info the Zam, 
hile on the forth if terminates: porpendicularly in a soaryy of about 
400 feet over tho valley-of Khiseam, The expedition inte the Mahend 
Waxirl conutry wae aot onlywocompaniod by Colonul Walker, but alao 
by Dr, Stowart, an (auiuent botanist; who has described the jlura of this 
jection of the Sulimania On tho lower slopes of the Batant Hills there 
were tamarisk-trees, and higher up enol slrrulie as Acacia modestu, Capparia 
apliglla, ancl Sizyphiee jujaba, They thon come to 0 repion of peach-trees, 
ferns, Bian sempervirens, Daphne dleotdes, an onk, and o bramble (diubus 
frvctinome), At’ Katigniratt there wore poplure and willows ir the 
lode of streams, aprinote nid pouches, justine, and berberis, Near the 
browke were pllowfayo, onatiy, trifelins, walea, wild thyme,and seversl 
labia + while tall pine forests were wen on the wlopes of the Pir-Ghal 
Most of the ehrnbeoworo: Finmilayan, andthe herkaceous plants were 


weatern wnd Harropene. 


The Gowul Paes —On the south of the country of the Mahend Waxiris, 
ul just north of the Takhti-Suliman Poak, is tho Gomul River, which, 
with ita fluorite, probably draing an aroa of 15,000 aqaare miles of the 
memintain region Letwoon the western andeastern Sulimanis. Dari ng the 
rains it stretehes*over the plains below Dera Ismail Khan, hetwoon the 
thonutaing and the Ends, to width of 10 nies; hatin ordinary weather 
it drive np, or ie alecriddl forimipation. From the ontranoe of thi Gomul 
(or Ghwalari) Paes thute i a continous aseeut to the Kotal-i-Sarwandi, 
whinh ix about 7500 fet ubove the sea, a distance of 145 milés by the 
road. ‘The Ghwaldri Piso ix through a defile, with perpendicular walls 
G0 to 100 fect high, and abont 200 yurde wide, Deyond iv the plain. 
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whore the Gomul River is joined be the Zhob, whieh, rising in the western 
Sulimanis, near the Tolw Poak, te the south, has a course of 00 milvs 
There ia # pase ap the river evil herd the Aaws, hot itis entirely unknown, 
The Gomnal route thence follows the conree of the strvam, crossing ans) 
recrosing: nuiny times in every nile, atid there is.ane other easy puss 
before the final ascent to the crest af the western Silimanis. . 

The Gomnl Paw is, in several respects, the most interesting im the 
whole range, for it how deen the geet trade route hotwoon Tudia wud 
“entral Asia during: several centuries: Tho Povindahs, or trading 
tribe of Afghans, say that they are descumbed from a goathord of Uihor, 
inthe Hozarah Mountains, in the days of Mahmud of Gham, and they 
have been merchanta ever since, annnally passing op and down the 
Gomul lass, 

One khel, or clan, of the Povindaha, callod Niszis, has wetted down 
fo agricultiral punsits in Bonen, and thi Kerotis inhabit the upper 
valley of the Gorinl and the Urghnn district, on the eastern slopes of the 
western Sulinanis, emo leing shepherds and fond of dour-stalkiny, aml 
others carrying on the trade with Herat, The Lohant and Minn Khel 
Povindahs have continued the trade im the fhee of extraonlinary diffi- 
enlties for conturies, Just aa they may be found now encamped on the 
Derajat Plain, with their Indian merchanitise roady to.ascend the pass, 
ethe Emperor Raber found them during, his famous raid in January, 
1505. He robbed their caravan and killed their chief, and then went 
np hy a pass vonth af the Takht-i-Suliman which joins the Gomul, and 
ko by the Abistada. Lake toGhami. But an attack upon the Povinduhs 
in the plains wae mm: their great danger ia in the poss, from the 
Mahsnd Waxiris, who watch every opportanity to attagk ani coh them. 

In the summer the Povindahs are encamped in tents on tho plains 
neat Kalat-i-Ghilsi and Grhasni, where they pay Ra 600 a year to the 
Amir of Kabul for grazing righta.. The women and. children, with a 
sufficient guard, remain at the encampments, while the: men are away 
trading at Samarkand and) Boklaray at Horat and Katul. In the 
wutmmon they assemble to form tho Indian kafila or caravan. The tonte 
are stowed uway in o friondlly fort, and the wholy tribe, mon, women, 
anil childrwi, go down the Gomul Puss tothe plain of the Indus, fighting 
tho Waziri robbers aa they go, and forming» bivouase exch night round 
their baggage, Lieutenant Rrwulfoot, who went with the army of the 
Tniinw ay far us Grhieni in 1839, weecmpanied a Povindah kajila down 
the Gomul Pass in the antumn of that year. The camela were not in 
strings, but driven separately, with horsemen in front and rear; while 
the young men, well armed, scoured the. hills.on eithar side in search of 
hares and deer, and as Hanking patties, On arriving at &® carmping- 
ground the women help to mnload, the girls draw wuter, the mon grazo 
tho camels, and sentries are posted, The Povindahs bring down to 
India grapes, pears, aprivots, almonds and raisins, fige and walnuts, 
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qosea, chubarlh and jujnbe fruit, efron, madder, silk, cloths, drnggots, 
saddlory, horses; ponies; dogs, and oats, On arriving in the Derajat, 
near'tho honke of the Indus, they pitch their weoand bet of tents, and 
the mon go off with their merchantise to Multan, Lahore, Benarva, and 
ther parte of Tndia 
Tn April tho Povinduhe seeamblo again for tho Tetum journey, 
‘taking back European and Indian goods, stnoes, eugur, fea, emis ani 
pistols, and lerdwarn. A single Englishman, Lioutenant Brondfoot, 
‘fede ndedmrpatiied a Povindal: caravan down the Gomul Pass. One other 
Euplishwun, Mr. G. J. Vigne, joined their caravan in the Dorajat, antl 
went up with them seme years provionely. Hv found the Lohant camp 
on the hot plata near the Gomul, where it flows acroes the Dierajat 
fowarte the Indus. The amerchants hed not yet. returned, and the 
families were waiting for them. The boys wero aniising thomselves 
swith polliit tows, bringing down the little birds with eum aim. Young 
girle wore «winging, ¢hildren spluched and dabbled in thi stream, 
donkeys chased rach other abont, to the great discomfiture of tent-ropes. 
lt was a some of careless ease Occnsionally a string of camels or a 
single horseman came intocamp, Atlast the fathers of familie arrived 
with their merchandise, and the kafifas prepared to start. ‘They act ont 
from the encamping ground of Paband, § miles from the right hank 
of the Imine The Povindahs went up the poe in three divisions, the 
first ov sbout the 10th of April, the second on the 20th, and the third 
~eatly-in May. ‘Tho children’s hair was braided with gold coins, and the 
Wwinen wort meeaive earrings, Young brides were carried om rich 
diushians of mlkoon the lmcks of camels hung with tassela and orna- 
mented with fringos and cowry hells: Older ladies wore balamesd 
Apgaine each othor in lmakwte. The eavaliors, on handsome horses with 
gay trappings, pranddd by tho sides of their Iadiea And #o tho great 
carvan teoved nypthe poss, white there wae sorima work to de, On 
the think halt two mie were merdernd whili anleop by Waziri robbers. 
‘Two days ifterwande there was a fight ina nurrow gorge, when. five 
mon were killed and two wounded Shortly afterwards threo of tho 
roar cual fell Hietime; and so they fought their way up the pass At 
several points mm the road there ani graveyards of the soldier mer- 
chants. Just before the Inst ascent, ono divinion teck-s route to the 
pouth which led to Randahor in ten marches, The reat went over the 
crest, and Mr. Vigie fontid hinmelf in « country whore the wild thyme 
and erfemiva scented the cool air, Send grou and antelipe afforded 
excellent eport, and the plains wore dotted with mod forte nnd wallod 
gardens of mulberries ‘ant uprinnts This route leads by the Abistada 
‘Tike to Ghazni. 
Besiiles the Gomnl, the Lohania occunionally Wise SOTO passes ‘to thea 
south of the Twkht-t-Suliman, suoli as the Shekh Haidar or Zarkani, 
which Johdw to Kanduhar, by the Zawa (20) route op the Zhob Valley. 
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By this-way thers ig a pores to pass, which de # aucre cloft 15. fest 
across, with perpendioular cliffs 500 feet hich on-either aide, 

The Povindah trade is worth upwards of fifty lakhs of rupees, and 
its nurvivil in the face of puch olwtacles isa proof of itw healthy and 
permanent character, and of the skill and gallantry of the merchants, 


The Seaghir aul Sakhi-Sawar Poses.—Tho Darwati Poss in the wext 
to the Shtkh Haidar, and leads into the-more important Draband Pasa to 
the sonth, which has.o plentifnl supply of water, It lows round the 
north flank of tho Vakht-i-Suliman Peak, aud, j joining the Dahina: Pass, 
ia. coo route ta Kandahar, Next.to it aro the Giioha, Walia, Chaodwan, 
"Torzoi, and. Chalwi passes, meroly leading to tho combtry of the 
Shiranis, a Pathan tribe of inveterate marauders, numbering about 
5000.fightme men. ‘I'he Dahina Pass ia more inportant, as it ie a route 
from Chaolwan, in the Derah Iemail Khan, through tho Shirani country 
into the Zhob Valley, and thence by the Zawa route ta Kandahar. 
South of the Shiranis como the Tehtaranis, another Afghan tribe, oom- 
poaed of peaceable and harmless poople, bat not nnmerovus, Thoy are 
beparated from the Kiltrans, another amull tribe, hy tho Kanra Pass, 
‘Tho Kihtraus have charge of the Wahwe Pass, and.of the Barkué, which 
Jeing it, od well ae ofthe Liriah, The Wahwa was once frequented by 
merchants es a route to Kandahar, ‘Tho Kihtrans are tho last Afghans 
along the outer Sulimmni Mountains, and their neighbours to the south 
are the Baluchia of the Kasrani tril, 

The Rastanis are mot with both in the plaina and among tho hills, 
round the Bhati and Khanwah posses. In tho hills there are ubgut 
450, and in the plains 1500 fighting men, 

The Sanghur Poss, 40 milua eth of that of Wahwn, deobonohos into 
Briti¢h territory on tho plains, in front, of the fort of Mangrota, It ia 
the principal entrance inte the country of tho Bozdare, a Balnoh tribo 
in the onter hill, whose territory, extends for about 40 hy 30 milos, 
and is mmomtainonsthronghout. They number aliout 3800 fighting 
men, The Bowler country is «series of hare and sterile ridgua, dividiil 
‘by mavines, with occasional small patches of cultivation. Thus they ar 
noorsaarily robbors, and, having given much trouble, an expedition wos 
organieed against thom im 1857, undor General Chamberlain. Thu 
troops entered by the Sanghar defil, which is howuled on either side diy 
sourped hills of considorablo height, and inflicted punishment npon the 
mounbainesrs, lyixt the pass was not penetrated to any erat distance, 
Tho Sanghar Pass is tho most important ruute acrom the mountains 
between the Gomul and the Nolan, It is broad, practicable for light 
artillery, und is the best and ust direct road from Multan to Kandahar, 
Tho Sapghor River rises in the western Sutiniani Mountains, as do ite 
principal fecdiry, the rivers Drng and Lundi, ‘Thure ds plonty of water 
inal parts of the pass, and forage ia shundant; while the defile over the 
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‘wisternt Salimani Range, néar tho Toha Peak, is comparatively ary. 
Majur Maverty has shown that the Sanghar Pass wos need in L650 by 
Princ’ Dara; son of the Emporor Shah Johun, when be marched with 
‘a large army to Ieioge Kandahar, which city lw fallen into the harids 
of the Versions. Tlie army consisted of 104,000 men, and ten guns of 
‘honvy onlibirs, besiles thirty smaller pieces, The -sicgo guns were sent 
by thu Bolan, while the rest of the army:marched wp the Sanchar Mass: 
‘Kandahar sae investel from March to Soptomber, when Princes Dara was 
obliged to raise a siege whieh had lasted five montha: [le returned down 
the Hanghar Pass with an escort ofa thonsand cavalry, in October, 1605, 

Bouth of the Sanghar Pass there aro eightoon passes into thi Boxdar 
and Laghari country, ime of which lead into the Ronghar, while others 
merely form routes across the water clin, They ore the 


Mahiey. Tekharn. Glaman. Widar. 

Shunel. Gliuzi, ! -Sofnidn. Dinlarinh. 
‘Mati. | Satad. Karn, (Ohbati-/-Bala, 
Kaliai. Bohiab, Sur, Chhoti-i-Pain, 
Stiri. |” Sabbt | Htney, 


‘This section of the hille is ocoupied by the Khosah and Laghan 
Taluch tribes, the latter numbering tinder 40) fighting men. 

The Sakhi-Sawar-Pase ie oocupiel by the Lagharis. It ia named 
after o village and shrine of # saint (born in 1291 a.n.), which stands on 
a spur jutting out into the plain, about 4 milos onst of the entranos to 
the defilo, There ia « march of 18 miles to Siri, and the road thon 
ascends in xigvags for nearly 5 miles, when « platoan is reached, which 
extends for another 5 miles, A descent leads thenow into tho Sanghar 
Pass; so thot the Sakhi-Sawar ia on important alternative route from 
the plains to Kentabar, 

Sonth of the Sakhi-Sawar Pass hegina the country of the Gurchiani 
Baloch trite; where are thy Kurmh, Khasurah, Zangi, Suwagri, Ghat, 
Raha, Khalgari, Chachar, Pitch, Shuri, and Fajru passes, Of thean the 
Chachar is the pas of most importance in the Southern Derajnt, It war 
once a thoronghfare for caravans coming from the Zhob (Zawa) and 
Sanghar rootes: But the depredstions of the lawless Balnchis diverted 
them into lesa dangerous, though mors cirouitous routes. It is now only 
used by the cueranders, and f4 practicable for horses and mountain 


 Furthor-south are posses called Boghari, Johagei, Thok, Chak, Shor, 
Mughal, Isfringhi;and ‘Pahani. They all lead towards a very remurk- 
able plutean, of, Tather, serica of plains divided by low hills, known as 
the Phylawar-Sham Fiain, about 1600 feet above the sea. The word 
Shaw in the Balueii lengunge meang.a-water-parting between two streams, 
The Sham Plain is high ground, within the Sulimani mountain system, 
dividing the drainsge of the Qhochar and Kala rivera, with the Miri 
Hills to the east, Jt is 30 miles long by 25, with on area of about 200 
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eqiore miles. Tt ie almindanth waterol by numerous perennial hill 
streams, and is everywhere clothed with rich gras, while shrobe and 
trees prow along tho counes of the mvines; but the lawless character 
of the Mari and Pughti tribes, expécinily the former, who infest tho. 
approuches, prevents its cultivation or eettloment. The gokhors, or 
wild asses, wild hogs, deer, and’ horsey ure the occupants of the Sham 
Main. 

The Moavi-and Bughti Balneh tribes acoupy the lower hills in this 
section of the Sulimani Range. ‘The Man comntry ie mountainous aml 
Warren, with a few fertile: spots. ‘Their chief town m Kahan, in 5 
villuy abot 12 miles long, and thoy can muster 4000 fighting mon. 
The Bughtis more to the south, have a fighting force of 2200, Their 
dhief town is called Dora. The Maris and Bughtis have given incessant 
troubly on the frontier by their depredations, In 1839 Major Billumore 
lod & furce into the Bughti Hills and inflicted great luss upon thom, anil 
itt 1445 Sir Charles Naplor conducted a campaign inv the Mari omd 
Bughti country, In 1846 the Bnghtis carried off 15,000 hewd of euttle 
from the plains; but since then they have been kept in check by the 
Sind Toree, and one of Sir Wi ian Mernwether'é’ most brilliant feats 
was the defeat of a large force of Baghti maranden with a small body 
of Sind cavalry in 1640. 

To the south of the Sham Plain aro-the Zangi, Sat, Naffusk, Sartef, 
Jihori, and Suri posses, loading into tho Mari and Boghti hills; the 
Inst-nameod pust-ancircling the Sham Plain tothe south. Lt was one of 
the principal rontes of the Maris in their mids into the plains Here is 
the bonudary between the Dergjat and Upper Sind ;-and the mountains, 
followed by the course of the Indns, make w -very-deciiled bend to the 
westward, Tho receding hills give space for tho large Hainoh district 
of Kachhi, with an area of 9000 square miles, a level region suffering 
fren excessive heat and scarvityof water. There ds-on isolated ridge 
on the sontl-caat «ide of the Sham, betwéon that plateau ‘and ‘the 
plains, called Mount Gandhari, which forms the angle whence the outer 
range of Sulimani Mountains-turns westward towards Dadar and ‘the 
mouth of the Bolan Paas, The inner or western Sulimani Range 
continue: to form the water-purting, and terminates at the ukatu 
Peak, overlooking Kwatah, which iv 12,000 feet above the sea. The 
Tukatu Range, north of the Bolan Pass, rans east and west, and appears 
to hold an analogons position at the sonthern extreme of the western 
wid taxtert: Sulimani chains to that which, at their northern. ends, ia 
. occupied by tho Safid-RKoh, 
sleet A pad and taming tein: ae ea atthe crests of 


than 7000 foot, and towards ii w-aciiShe idle ie Goma. bdbigt peekactioaty 
Toba, Kand, and Tukatu.. Near the Toba Poak an important offshoot 
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branches off to the ometword, which haw #everal nanws, At fret it is 
known 48 the Tobs Rango, and hore was the ganatorinm. where Ahied 
Shal Durani,-the founder of the Afghan kinglom, dial in. 1773, The 
alésoriptions of the Tol district ehow it to bo muther a lofty and broken 
jplatuin than a defined mountain range. Aftorwanls the spur from the 
wewtorn Sulimini Monntaing is called Rhojab Aur, It scparates the 
‘basins of the rivore Argundal and ‘Lora, extonds for about 170 a1ile, 
‘ail eventually subsides into thy Baluchisten deserts, Thory are myvoral 
esses over it, one of which culled the Rohijwk Pues, ia on the main road 
from Kwatnl (Quetta) to. Kandahar, and wos usod by the army of the 
Testus in 1839, 

The above descriptions of the Sulimani system has been nooessarily 
fragmentary, because there are wide gape in our lenowlod e—extonsive 
nnexplornl arena 1 think, however, that the great featurcs come out 
with snffigiont divtimtness. Thore is the main weetern Sulinani 
Range, forming » distinct water-parting between Afghanistan and 
Tndiny and there are the eastern Sulimani Mountains with probably 
loftior peaks, Imit aumeh token, wnd dar lesa clearly defined in their 
whole Jength, The intermediate space ia ocenpied bya central chain 
which lias heen treced for a considerable distance, It branches from 
the Safid-Koh at the foot of the Sikaram Poak, where if in crowed by 
the Paiwarand Ixpingwai pases It is cut through by the Kurnan 
River, and thon continnes in a southerly direction, forming the northern 
Toundary of the Khost Valisy, and of the Mahsud Wasiri country. It 
iy aléo be‘ traced: across the Gomml road, butonr present mformation 
dees not enable ux to follow. its direction furthor wath, The Hmita of 
tho system aeom to be sharply defined by the trmevorse ranges of the 
Safid-Kob on the north andof the Tukatu on the south extremity. The 
pumercié passe which have been enumerated vary very muuch in im- 

x . Onlyw fow forni main routes from Ludia to Afghonistan, 
There arm bnt threo (podailily four, including the uninown Awwa up tho 
iio) Valley’) frum the Sathl-Kok to the Tokatn; comely; the Kurrram, 
the Gomul, and Sangliar posses A great number foad into there three 
from the plains, and thus form ilternative routes; and eeveral branch 
off from theta on appronebing the crest of the western Sulimania. Many 
seores of pases alay cuter the hills from the plains of the Indus, which 
moray lend to the valleys oooupiell by hill tribes, 


“The Bolan Pos:—From the Tokatn Pook the Hala Monntaies com- 
menos, which divide Baluchistan from Sind, and extend to the Arnbian 
Sea, ‘Chey-are traversed, at their northern extremity, by fin Bolan 
Pass, the outrance to which, in the low country of Rachht, is in latituds 
297 a0’ Na about 600 miles wonth of the Khaihar Pass, Tho opening is 
S-qwiles north-weat of the town of Dadar (742 fort above the sea), and tho 
vente lead-in « north-westerly direction over the mountain chain, by a 
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’ atdocmion af narrow valleys amd gorges. Tho Bolan Ttiver, rising at 
Sir-i-Bolan, near tle howd of the poss, flow# through it and enpplica 
water along the whole route as fhrus its source, with tho exception of onr 
stage, where it has an underground course. The first stage of 7 miles 
to Khondilant is throgh w valley eucloeed by low hills, imi on thy nex: 
stage of 14 miles to Kirta the pass mpidly nurrows, and vonglommrnte 
cliffs, 800 feet high, else in on either side, leaving & nurrow. posmex, 
through which the river flows Kirta is a broad, lovel valley, 1200 foot 
nhove the seq, and mrrotinded by hills of aumaunalitic limestone, The noxt 
maareh of # miles leads tothe valley of Bili-Nani, whence « branch route 
goes over tho hills to the left, by Hodbar, ts Kalat. From Bibi-Nami ty 
Abi-Gum (lost water”) is a distance of 24 miles, and it iv on this stage 
thatthe river disappears. Jt perocolates through the pebbles #t Al-i- 

Gum, flows anderground for 14 miles, and comes out again at Bili-Nani. 
Ab4-Gum is 2600 feot nbowo the-sea: Sir-i-Golan, the sonrco af the 
river, ie miles beyond At-i-ium, and 4400 fect ubove the sea. In the 
votiglomerats hills, near this place, there aro thin seams of coal." For 
10 milks beyond Sird-Bolon, to the top of the pass at Dasht-i-Bidanlat, 
there inno water, Tn the last 8 toilos the hills on either side clove in until 
only three or four nien on ride abreast, whilo the limestone cliffs tower 
up tea gredt height, The gorge opens ont into-a narrow valley, at tho 
end of which the path éerewses the crest of a hill and onters thio bron 
plain of Dasht-i-Bidaulat, The crest of the Bolun Pass'is' 6800 feet shove 
the sea, nnd the total length from Dadur ie 60 miles. The road Jonda 
thetiee to Rwatuh (Quetta), 4537 feet above the sea,f 

‘The Bolan Paka wae used by Prince Dara, in 1652, for the tranaport 
of his heavy artillery when ho beaigged Kandahar; and Ahmed § 
Dorant came dowi-it more than once when lo invaded Tntia. Tho flrst. 
Englichinon that treversed the Bolan Puss was Mr, Masson, in LE2d, 
and he waw followed by Arthur Conolly in December,- 1890, who has 
givone very gmphio deseription of it, In 1839 the army of the Tndtde 
marched to Kandahar by the Bolan, the Bengal column traversing it 
with heavy artillery (S-inch mortars, 24-pounder howiteers, and 18- 
ponndor guns) in six days; and the Bombay column, which followed, 
in pbout the same time. Dr. Kennody, who wna with thy Bombuy 
column, published a full account of the pass, It is infested by Mari and 
other robbers, who plunder the carsvans, and in tho season of freshes 
there ia danger from the Bolan torrent, which rises vory suddenly. In 
1841 a Benpol detodhment wae lost, with ite: bigguge, overtaken by o 


The Mula Pase—'Thoro are ten other passes, in an cstent of 60-tiloe, 


OT OE 
the Hala Mountains, namely, the Kalun-karastah, Gazak, Mokh-karastah, 
* Goo H. GS. xii. p 1, + Dr, Griffith's obeorvatlons, 
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Laden for Muaj}, Takari, Muls, Naghin, Bhore, Shadihar, and Nurnak 
passes. The principal route sonth of the Bolan is by the Mula Pass, the 
entrances to which tx # mikes from the towt of Rotri, ‘The road follows 
the Mula stream, crossing it several times, and after 12 miles enters @ 
wvery narrow anil tortqons: defile with porpendionlar mosses of rock on 
either side, This leads to a basin in tw hills, with come cultivation, anid 
for the noxt 16 miles the nacent is-eany up the bed of the stream. ‘Tho 
pas then widens considerably, and leads into the Hatachi Valley, where 
kapplicd mare obumlant. Farther on, after 16 miles up « winding stony 
pith through tamarisk jungle, there is another tortuous defile emerging 
on the groat open trot of Naar, where there 4 a good deal of secatterl 
onltiration, with nasiare ou the noighbouring hills. Henod a eres roail 
lends to Kheedor, Vho main route tiscends to Matki, 4250 foet ahove the 
een, andl ein enters a narrow defile forming a passage 4) fot wid, 
and 12 miles further on is the sorred of the Mula Biver, Then the top 
aif the paan is reached at 5250 fect above the sea, The pass iy 102 miles 
qh length, aud forms « sharp angle, rnmning south-west to Naar, and 
then turning north-west to its summit, lowing then northwanls up 
tho Nul Valloy to Kalat, the capital of Baluchistan. 

From the southern angle of the Mula Pass the Hala Monntains ron 
southwards to Cape Monze, » distance of 200 miles. They are called 
the Kirthar Hills-from the Mula down to the 26th parallel, opposite 
Sehwan on tho Indns, and thence to the sea they are Jocally known 
ae the Pubh Hills, ending in Capo Monze, tho western boundary of 
British India. Tho Kirthar division has peaks which attain o hoight 
of from 7000 to 804M) feet: and the tableland of Baluchistan, which the 
Hata Mountains support, isnt Balat 6800 feet above the sea, ‘Tho hills 
gradually los their elevation'as they approach the sca, the Pubh: Hills 
helng only 2000 feet high; end Cape Monzo iteclf (Has Mownri), im 
lotitwily 24°50°.N., though a prominent headiand, is of moderate height. 
The highest part of itis 1200 feet above tho sca, and Jetal Publ, to the 
gorth, ia about 2500 feet. The two heights are separated hy tho Hubli 
Kiver, and or exellent landmarks for making Karichi during’ tho 
pouth-weat monsoon. 


Autheritiee—An uttompt to describe an important region, and to 
defino its-main. features, with very incomplete materials, is always un- 
“sutiefactory, ut it serves a usefol purpose. We thus take stock of onr 
geoyraphical materials, and this process often leads to accurate and 
authoritative communications from others why» are more conversant 
with special portions of the subject. Tt is dosirabile aleo to revenl the 
areca of information which alrewdy oxist. Tho Einperor Baber Tums 
handed down mubh valnalile topographical detail" To the porsavering 


©) Momodre uf Baber, Emperor of Hindoatan,’ wiition by bimedlf, tremalated by 
Leyden and) Kevkinr 410, 1826, 
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researches of Mountetnart Elphinstone * and Lientonant Macartney.t we 
owo Our first detailed: information respecting the mountaine. on tho 
north-western frontier of British India. The spurs of the Safid-Kol 
and the Kisibar Pass were firat described. in modern times, by 
Miereroft?) Musson,§ anid Vigne.) and by oor gold medallists, Sir 
A. Burnes,{ and Lieutenant Wood,"* tx, o8 well aa ly Dr. Lord, 
OCuptain Leeoh,t? ond by Sir H. Masato Culonel Dennie, Vinewnt 
Eyre, Greenwood, ond other officers who served in the Afghun wur. 
The first wection of the Sulimani system from the Sefid-Koh to the 
Takht-i-Suliman, including the Kurram Pass, hus been Wionglt to cur 
kentowledge, in the best form, by our distinguished Assiciate, Colonel 
J, 'T. Walker, cu. the Superintendent of the Great Trigunometrical 
Survey, anil now aleo Surveyor-General of India, in the admirable paper 
puhlished in our Journal) for 1862.¢¢ He himself explored Waziristan 
with General Chamberlain's fielil force, and be tells us how the Kurram 
Puss, wae surveyed in 1856 by Captams Lomaden, and Garett, anil 
explored in 1867 by the Lammaden Mission,$§ which included Dr. Ficllow,||i 
ani how unch additions geographical information respecting thisrezion 
wae collected hy our Associate. Colonel: Johnetone,-ce, when he was 
Topographical) Surveyor of the Lerajat; 49 while Dr. Stewart, of tho 
Forest Department, reported upon the fora of the Waziri country.*** 
‘The Gournl Pass was traversed by Mr Vigue.t tt and afterwards by Captanm 
Browdfoottt} and it ia wall desoribed: by tho former in a: anual! voli 
published in 1840, Further sewth, asfares tho Bolan Poss, no English- 
mon haa over traversed the mountaina from tindia to Afelonistan; Wut 
General Chamberlain and other officers, when punishing inroads of the 
wild tribes, have ontere] mul penetrated for some distance xp many 
of thy purses, Mujer Haverty, whoee eelwlarly and accurate reseturcl 


* ' Account of tho Kingdom of Cubul," tt, 1813, *Aecvont of Cabni,' S rola. 8yo, 
ina, 

f Tha tmp in Elplinstene’s work, by Macartiey, ia a monument of thir industry ard 
maencity of ite compilers 

© Travels fn the Whaularan Prrvitices of Windialan," 2 rola Svc, PECL. 

§‘ Narative'of Joumeya in Bolochiitan, Afglmniaian, Xo., 1 vole Sro., 1812-48: 

) * Personal Narrative of o Visit to Gabul,* 40. Byo,, 1840, 

© *Cabool in 120-88" fre, HZ. 
" #*! Jonrmey ta the Sunrec-of the Oxus,' 31o0., 1841 > 2nd edition, with Introduction by 
Colonel Yule, 1872. 

fF ‘Reporta by Barnes, Lord, anil Wool, Politien!), Gedigrpliteal, ainl Commercial, in 
Scinde and Aficianician,” maps, ito. Cilewtta, TERY, 


$7 O0. the Highlend Region adjarent. to the TraueIndus Frontier of Inia,” 
2 ond gre 


rte 
A Teae | Ad ‘ Jeurthl of a Politina! Mision to nistan in 1857," Svo., 1808. 
FF $4 Official Reports, condensed ty the Aven! fon the Topographies! Surveys 


ove +E G5. JL’ ‘1802, ol. xxail, p. Sl6, 
++." Peraaml Narrative of a Visit to Cabal,’ Sra, TD, 
tH Offleial Heport. 
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places him in the foremost rank as un authority, has a profound knowledge 
of this region ; and there must be many unpublished roporia of frontier 
officers containing invaluable geographical information, At the Bolan 
‘Paas we come again to well-trodden ground, Tt was described yours ago 
by Mosnon® and Conollyt and by Dr, Kennedy, Major Hough,t and 
others who accompanied the army of the Indus in 1839, More recently 
it hes beon carefully examined by Dr, H. Cook, of the Kalat Mission. 

Further south, the Mule -Pasw has ben explored by Dr, Bellow, anil 
dotaila respecting the Halas Moantains have been published by our 
‘Assoviate, Mr A. W. Tlughos, in hia work on Balochistan.g It is well 
Jnown thot-a vast mace of informetion-on the North-West Frontier has 
bean brought together, nfter the untiring work of years, amd most ably 
condensed and: aystematised by our Associate Colonel MacGregor. We 
huard this from himself in (876; |) but his valuable labours are atill 
obsenred in the mists.of official secrecy. Geographers also owo a great 
deal to anothor Mellow of thia Society, Major-General Thnuiilier, cs.1., 
the Inte Surveyor-Genoral of India, for the publication of maps, such as 
thoes of the district of Derah Ghasi: Khan (1856-50), of Bannn and Derah 
Jernail Khan (1856-01), and others, whore not only are the. physical 
features of the country accurately dolincated, but most valuable geogra- 
pliical notes by tho surveyors are often added. The mew map of 
Afghanistan, by our Associate Major Wilson, which waa undertaken for 
thé India Office, at the suggestion of the Geographical Department, 
-etabodies, on large scale, all tho information that could be collocted 
together up to the present time, and represmmis a vant amount of research 
and carefn) atmily. 

* Uhkd sup. 

¢ *Jourmnoy to North of Iniim, overjaml from England,’ 2 vola Sv0,, 1333. 

t ‘Narrative of Campaign of the Anny of the Indus’ 2 volu 8vwo., 1840, by 
Dr. Kennedy. ‘Dery of o March through Sinde and Afibanistan,’ by Rev. J.N. Allen, 
Syo., 1843; “Narmiive of March of Army of Indus! by Major W. Hough, Svo.. 1641. 
‘Bee aloo a paper on ihe Bolen Pus inthe *R.G,8,," sf p. 103, “That espinant 
Dr, William Griffith, was aleo with the army of tho Indus, and made 6 series 
of hypeometrical chacrrations:, See ‘J. A. 8. BE (new ecrice), No. xxxvil. pp. HM, 53, 
His journala warn published in 1847-34 (5 vols,). 

§ “The Country of Nelochlatnn,’ by A_ W. Hughes, Bvo., 2877, 

| See * Proceattings B.G. 8." Feb. 23, 1576, See aloo, for a list of Colonel Maoliregur’s 
works, the eeoond oditlon of my ‘Memetr ot the Indian Surveys,” pp. 351 und 852 (not). 

Tn bis speeeh at our meeting, Colonel MacGregor dwelt opon our lamentable ignorance 
‘of Adghan geography. Ho mid that the country of tho Afridis, the Zainmlht, the 
the Turia, of Khoet, of Dawar, of the Zhob Valley, werd almost to ts senled 
bioks, He nddod that ho hod mado a list of seventeen important military toutes from 
Afehutisten to our frontier, of which we have not sufficient information to enable pur 
Government {o form » sound epinion respecting their merits, Ho added that, inxs 
qulvanee on Kandahar, wo ehould probably use the Bolan Pasa, tat only borane we do 
not know any other sufficiontly well. —' Procecdings EB. G.8," vol. xx, pp, 245, $49, 
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Keith Johnston's East African Expedition—Mr. Keith Johnston and 
his. assistant, Mr. Joseph Thomason, loft England for Zanzibar by the 
steamer Amyria on the 14th of November. As already announced, the 
Expedition has for its chief object the exploration of a direct line of route 
between the harbour of Dar-es-Salaam, on the East Afrioan coast, « few 
miles south of Zanzibar, and the northern end if Lake Nyusen; its cost 
being defrayed by the African Exploration Fund, raised by publio mb- 
scription and administered hy a Committes of Council of the Royal 
Goographical Society, which lutter has already contributed 10002, to the 
Pond. On their arrival at Zanzibar, Mr. Johnston and his companion will 
spoud some weeks there, and in excursions to the neighbouring mainland, 
making preliminary investigations, and aoquiring experience to serve 
them in their long journey inland. In finally proparing his Expedition 
for the interior, Mr. Johnston will be guided by the advice of Dr. Kirk. 
Since. the diminution of the slave traffic at Kilwa, a great change is said 
to have taken place in the disposition towards strangers of chiefs aru 
peoples in the interior westward of that place, throngh which part of’ 
the route of the Expedition will lic, aud it ix hoped that no obstacles 
such ax drove buck Baron van dor Decken in 1860 will now be en< 
countered. Should Mr. Johnaton reach Nyassa with unexhausted 
Tesources, he will push on for the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
Where by that time it is expected the London Missionary Society will 
havo planted a station ; his return route eastward is to be as near to 
tho course of the River Rufigi as possible. Appended is an extract from 
Mr. Johnston's instructious — 

“Tho object of tho Expodition is to examine the nature of tho 
country between the places above mentioned, to gather data for con- 
structing a8 complete 4 map as possible of the ronte, und to make all 
practicable observations in moteorulogy, geology, uutural history, and 
athnology, with a view to rendering as exact as circumstances pormit 
the information obtained regarding the region, its inhabitants, and 
products. As special anbjocts of investigation, it is expected that you 
will observe and note the rontes best adapted for futury more extensive 
commmuication, and that you will spare no efforts in examining the 
Tange Of mountains sou by Mr. E. D. Young, and Captain Elton 
anil his party, at the north-eastern end of Lake Nyassa: ascertaining 
their extent and elevation, and the condition of the routes or pases 
over them. ‘The practicability of constructing and maintaining a line 
of telegraph from north to south through the region is also = mbject 
which the Committeo wish you to inquire into. If vou succeed in 
reaching Lake ‘Tanganyika, your special attention should be directed to 
fucts bearing upon the oxtraordinury rise in the level of the lake in very 
recent times, as stated by Mr. Stanley. The evidences of such a pheno- 
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wwenen would be readily obtainatlo on tho shores of the lake: anil 
hesides niaking nccmrate moasnrements, you will do well to institate 
quynipied ws to whether the rise may not be periodical, or the reenlt of 
‘anéeesdion of years of oxcessivo rainfall. Jn the event of its proving 
oontinnots, you slould investigate with care the causes ond results of 
wy remarkable a phonortion.” 

The instiumential outfit af the Expedition has been provided by 
the Sodiety. The Government, as on former eimilar oocasions, have 
fornislval arind, &e,, for the tiitive exort ; and Admiral J. W.D. MeDonald 
haw snpplicd une of his newly invented “folding bouts,” for the navign- 
tion of rivers anil lakes. 

Survey Arrangements of the Afrhanistan Expedition—Captain M. 
W. Rogers, 1:8, accompanies tho Quetts (Kwatal) expeditionary column 
us Surveyor. Ho hos previously for some years been engaged in triangu- 
lating in tho desorta of Fastern Sind. Wo lonrn that he has already fixed 
ie nuniber ot uomitain peaks in the néighbourhood of Quotte and Khalet, 
anil he will probelity extend his triangulation northward, «9 ns to join 
his Worle with that of the Kurram and Khaibarcolimns, Among many 
argdint pietes of topographical eurvey work needed in this direction i, 
We mention the exploration of somo. better route to Quetta thon the 
ote from Rajaipur vid Tandauta, Delirn, Lehri, and the Bolan, which 
proveil especially Lnraming to the troops, followers, artillery, and cattio 
of General Bilal ph's fares, TLirutonant Barton is said to bo surveying 
4 nitthetron) Kushner vid Shahyor, lint the one which oapooially requires 
surveying i the direct route to Kanduhor vil the Sanglar Puss, along 
which Prince Dura Shukeh took hit imnumae unay against Kandahir tn 
1053, ae related hy Major Raverty —With the Khaiber volo are 
Major Tounor, Cujitain Samnells, aril Mr. Scott, all anrveyors of utp 
rience, Whe ate fixing points on the ranges encompassing the route, se 
ns to combine this work with other points fixed in previiwst thes, aud 
sp aupply e correct basis for the constrnetion of # topogrsphies! may 
extending, it is hoped, oe far aa, if not beyond, Kall. Tt da mot: imn- 
probablo, too, if opportunity offer, that thee wrveyors tay proceed to 
map out the almost ooknown regions of Kafiristan and adjoining partsz— 
Captain BR, G. Wowlthorpe, lately returned from Assain, is maid to be 
Accompanying the Kurram colmm ; anil-wy lar from « private lotter 
from: fimeelf that Major ©. 1. St, Jolm, we, is depeted to Quetta, 
whore te will no donbt be able to add greatly to our geographical 
knowlodge of the country, 

‘Russian Expedition to Hissar, Karateghin, and the Pamir—In July 
last o Riiaeian expucttiticn of a acientific character left Samarkanil, to 
explore the litth-known monutainous region of Hissar and Karateghin 
from. west to east, It consisted of M. Oshanin, M. Neveluki, a botanist, 
ami M. Rodinnof, » surveyor. The party travelled to Yakokagh, and 
thenoe ascended thé Kyzyl-au to Tush-kurgan. ‘Tho road lies at 
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first through s thickly populated valley, and thence leads throngh 
& mountainons and difficult comtry. Thero proved to be no dircot route 
from Taah-kurgan to Karatach, on the Surkhan, and tho party found 
that they would have to travel vid Sary-jni. After ervesing the Sayari- 
Marla Poss (11,000 to 12,000 feet), which iz one of great difficulty, the 
descent boing especially hari, the Hussiang reached the village of Sarym- 
Seglyk. The road is desoribed os trying, and the poth as being fre- 
quently eo nurrow thet the lowda had to be taken off the backs of the 
animals and carried by hand. Nowhere among the Turkestan moguy- 
tuing bad M, Oshanin seen guch forests as horo line ihe roadway, and the 
maple, hawthorn, honeysuckle, peur-tres, and a cortuin kind of ash were 
not unfroqnontly met with. Beyord Sarym-Saglyk a peculiar species of 
wild vino, difforemt from that reared by cultivation, was found to alxvand, 
and to be used aan article of food, Beforu reaching Sang-gardak the road 
appears to have bean almost impueable. The track is desorbed as Passing 
over a series of lodges frightfully narrow, rough, and steop, and tho Sang- 
gardak River hod to be forded twelve times. Sary-jni was reached on 
the 1tth Angust, and here the party entered a region already explored 
by M. Maief in 1875, The country Appearod to be denuded of troops, 
theso having been all despatched to Darwns. From Bary-jui the 
Russian party followed pretty nearly tho regular route by way of 
Regor, Karatagh, Hissar, Doshumbe, Kafirnihan, as for as Fatzabad, but 
at the latter point they ascended the Uek-Daria, an aifiuent of the Kafir- 
nihan, and entered upon now ground. The Tck-Daria runs in a eonth- 
weaterly Secener was followed by M. Oshunin to its source, which 
ia eeparated from. t le wotites of the Ab-i—harm (flowing south-east Into 
the Sarkhan) by un imperceptible wator-parting. Thonoe the road rans 
more ur less closely along the oourse of the Surkhan, anil though difficult, 
is not dangerous, ‘The first bridge occurs at Saripal villige, just below 
Gharm, whilo below that point communication ia kept up hy means of 
crossing on inflated skins, The population is tolirably dense, and the 
people meen pry themselves with the growth of wliat, ‘barley, flux. 
millet, and Incerne, the last two being irrigated crops, Corn is alhundant, 
und ia-exported to Macha and woz, af which latter placo it i 
exchanged for cotton and iron. Durwaz has bam (apparently for some 
months) the scone of a revolt, owing, it in aaid, to the arrest of the rular 
of Karateghin, who was wearly related to the ruler of Darwaz. The 
latter hae, however, since been captured and #ent to Bokhara, and 
tranquillity has been now reostablighed fr Darwaz.—Some information 
about Darwaz was collected, ‘The Khuliay River, described aa a 

large stream, proved to join the Sarkhan on the lef, 45 versia belaw 
(harm, Tt is enlled Vikhia in ifs apper oonrse, and the whole of its 
valley excepting the lowest portion belongs to Darwaz. Tn tho meridian 
of Glurm the mountain Tange separating thy Surkhan from the Khulias, 
attain in one of its powks um altitude of 16,000 foet.—Gharm was lft 

No. L—Iax, 1879.7 : 
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on the 7ih Septamber. Having ascertained that the road along the 
Mak-sn “was impracticalile for pack animals, the party determined to 

the known ronte to Great Raramukh, and thenee across 
the MTise-nygar Pass ond the head-waters of the Muk-an, to the Pamir, ly 
way of the Taukhta-Kurmm Pause M.Oshanin’s last letter was dated 
1th September, from Jailgan, » place 20 vorsta distant from Littl 
Karantukh. He estates that the Mukan River flows between two lofty 
snow-covered Tanges, of which the ‘northern «ne forms the wertern ox- 
tremity of the Trans-Alai Range, and the southern one, @ continuation 
of ‘the runge, ekirting the left bank of the Surkhen referred to above. 
The highest poake are near the mouth of the Muk-su, and average 15,000 
fect, whilé one poak is nt loast 22,000 feet high.—M. Oehanin hoped ty 
soni) his noxt Totter from Sarilenlor Darkot, if be conld find any man 
plucky onough to accompany him neross the dread Pamir plateau.—Tha 
party made botanical and zoological collections, and wequired Important 
topographical and other information, besides exeauting u survey along 
their eritire route. 

Maief's recent Journey to Southern Bokhara—The ‘Turkestanskiys 
‘Vedomosti’ gives the following particulars of MLN. A. Maiofs recent 
journoy :—* N, A. Maiof returned to Tashkend on the 80th August from 
jie socond * expedition to the mountainous country of Southern Bokhara. 
Tiis journey lasted twenty days.(from the 0th to the 20th Angust), As 
far os Korshif be arommpanied. the members of the embassy:eont by the 
(iovernor-Genéral to the Amir of -Bokhara; thence he turned into the 
‘moontains vii Khuzar. During this expedition. M. Muaiof oxplored 
the direct rond throngh the mountains from Tengu-Khotam camping- 
ground to the large and flourishing kishluk (village) of Kuitan over 
the Ak-bash Pass, and through the valley of the Kerchuk-duria, This 
is-n good<ized mountain stream, and had nover heen heard of hefors 
Maiof's visit, and the dame may be waid of another stream, the Kultan- 
daria, -M. Maicf then took the important road from Kuitan to Shir 
abad over tho motintuine through the Tenga-daval Pass, ‘This defile 
intersocta the whole motntainous mass of the Kuitanstan (the syuth- 
westernmost of the Hissar chaina),. Across another lofty chain, the 
Paah-khurd, the road follows the Hodja-Olkan mvine. From Shir-ahad, 
Maiof turned towurds the ferry across the Surkhan at the kishlak of 
Kaknitn, and marched hence throngh the whole valley of the Surkhan 
wa far ie Hogar and Sary-jul. Inonler t vury the journey in return- 
ing, Muief took tho road to Shaar traversed by Oshanin in the same 
month. Thisisa very difficult road; from Sary-jui it passes through the 
Idehluke of Sengri-tagh, Bakcha, and ‘Tash-kurgan to Yakobagh. Tt is 
net considirel practicable for pack animals, und is for the most port 

Pic ich apaaede abioergeeateahadl ] 


+ Harsh is the seat of the Manghit, the ruling Bulhorian tribe, and ds the residenne 
of the bair apparcnt to the throne of Bokhara, 
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supported on ledges of rock, now and then barely six inches wide, 
overhanging the boisterous torrent of the Sengri-taghdaria. At Shaar 
Maief took leave of the Amir of Bokhara, thanking him for tho sasist- 
ance rendered by his officials, In this way moch has been done this 
year to fill in and correct the cartography of Central Asia, and the 
mountains of Bokhara are gradually becoming better known,” 


New Guinea: Rev. J. Chalmers’ Explorations —The Rey. J. Chalmers, 
who fonniied 4 station of the London Missionary Society at South Cape 
abont « year ago, has recently performed # journey in the south-eastern 
part of New Guinea, in company with Mr, Chester, the magistrate of 
Thureday Island, in the course of which much previonsly unexplored 
country was traversed, and our knowledge of the much-indented const- 
line greatly increased. We are indebted to the ‘ Colonies and India’ for 
the information that eighteen populous villages were discovered, and the 
natives, thongh kind and docile; were formal and superstitious. Besides 
seven rivers and numerous rivulets, three mountains and extensive bays 
and lukes were seen, The country was splendidly snpplied with water, 
and the lund was very rich, We may expect full and authentic details 
of Mr, Chalmers’ explorations in a papér promised by Dr. Mullens, during 
the present Session. 


Recent Survey of the Amazons by the Americans —The ‘ New York 
Heralid' of October 23rd ‘contains o brief account of the anrvey of the 
River Amazons just completed by Commander Selfridge, U.S, Navy, the 
woll-known explorer of the routes for an interoceanio canal across Darien 
and Panama. The chief object of the survey was-to obtain an acourate 
hydrographical knowledge of the lower course of the great affinent, tho 
Madeira, which had been long utged on the United States Government 
by Colonel G. E. Church; tut im addition to this, the expedition has 
stipplied a track survey of the Lower Amszonsas faras the mouth of the 
Madeira, Appended to the newspaper account abovo cited isa list of the 
observations for fixing positions, which are most complete, and worthy 
of the Government by whose officers they were taken. It would appear, 
however, that the writer of the notice was not aware that a previous 
survey, extending over several years, had been carried out by tho 
Brazilian Government under the direction of Captain José da Coste 
Azevedo, the first results of which, under the title of * Primeiroa Tracus 
Geraes da Oarta particular do Rio Amazonas,’ were published in the form 
of w large atlas of the river about ten years ago. An officient track 
survey of the Lower Amazons as far as Obydos was made long prior 
even to this, in 1846, by Lieutenant de Montravel, of the French Navy, 
whowe charts sre well known to geographers and navigators. As far as 
the main river is concerned, the charts of tho Brazilian atlas are com- 
ee pelagic eed ges Perrati distance of 1800 

miles: they are on the scale of halfa centimetre to the geographical 
¥2 
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‘milo, or one-sixteenth of the original drawings, The river is represented 
Qn width and depth as itis im mid-season, or at the mean height of ite 
water, and the #oundings are in palime of tea to a fathom. The 
dviginality of the recent American survey applics then only to the 
Lower Madeira, of which, according to Commanier Solfridye, “an 
excellent chart has boun mado from ite mouth to the first falls (St. 
Antonio), with soundings at every fow hundred feet; the survey demon- 
striting that the river can be navigated by steamers of not moro 
than 18 feet draught oa late as the middle of July, The total length 
from the mouth to the fills wae found to be 578 miles." Ths full 
ropert of the aurvey will bp soon published, and this will probably 
explain the strange discrepancy a9 compared with previous authorities 
in the longitude given of the city of Para: the list above mentioned 
sisting the figures at 48° 59 15" W., whilst the mean of: all former 
Obvervations, English, French, and Brazilian, is 48° 28°17". The whole 
survey only oceupied three months, from June 3rd to September Sri, 


The Climate of the Polar Regions in former Ages, and North Polar 
Origin of the Floras of the Globe—Tho Presidential Adidreas of Sir 
J. D, Hooker ts the Royal Society un the 30th November last, contains 
the following passages bearing on d question of the highest importance 
in phyrical geography — | 

“In bia "Epoque: de la Nature’ Buffon argues that the cooling ef the globe, 
haying been « gradual. process; thy polar regions must have bem the fmt in which 
the heatwas enfficlntly meicate for life te have appeared upon [t; that other 
rrgidne being aa yet too hot to give orizin to organised beings, « long period must 
have tdapsed, during which the northern regions, being ao longer Incandescent, aa 
tiey aud all others originally were, must have had the same temperature os the most 

* Stertingr from thin thesia Coot Saporta* proceeds to ameumme that the terminn- 
tion, of the Azole period ‘ooincided with a cooling of the water to the point at which 
the coarulation of albomen dove not take place; and that then orgunic Hfe appeared, 
not Inveontact with the atmosphere, bat in the wator tiself, Not only does ho regard 
fifn as originating, if netat the Nocth Pols,.at least near to it, but be holds that for 
w hot period Ufe-wae wctive and reproductive only there, In evidenes of this he 
‘Giles’ varions-gedlocical facta, as that the older, and at the some time the richest, 
fomailifercus bedeare found in the cool fatitides of the North, namely, in lata S60" to 
60", and beyorl them... ,. He adda that M. d’Archise has long ago remarked 
that, though #o Gontinnens to the riorthward, coul-bels beeutme exceptional to the 
eorithwarl of 36°-N. “Himeo Count Saporta conclides that the climatic conditions 
favourable to the formation of coal were nut everywhere prevalent on the lobe, for 
that while the. seuthern limit of thiv formation may be approximately drawn, ita 
northers must have extended 10 the Pole itself. 

*] poe over Saporta’e speculations regarding the initial eonditions of terrestrial 
Tif, which followed upan the emergence of the eatiicr stratified rocka from the Palar 
Qecan, and proceed to fis discmsion of the climate of the earboutfvrous tpoch ims 


* Comte Guaton de Baporia, "1,'Ancienne Vievintion Polalte,"in Compte Randa of 
the Tuterdations) Congress af Geogmphy, hold in Paris, 1870 (pilidlished 1677), 
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indicatel by the characters of jt# veeetutlon, and of the conditions under which alone 
he coutelves this can have flourished In lstiindos now continuously deprived of saclay 
light throughout. many monthe of the year, In the first place, he accepts Hoot's 

. contionions (foanided on the prence of a tree-fern in the coal measures apecifically 
cinilirte an existing tropledl one), that the clinate was warm, toile, and equable, 
and cuntinuvunly so over the whole globe, without distinetion of lititnds, ‘This lends 
him to adk whether, when the polar regions wert inliabiied by the githe specks os 
Europe itself, they could have teen oxposed to conditions which tarmed thair eunumners 
inte a day of many months’ duration, and their winters imto a night of proportiénal 
length? 

“A temperature 60 equable throughout the vour as to feyour a rich growth of 
Cryptogamic planis, appears, he says, to be at first sight incompatible with unch 
altemating conditions (ax & winter of one long night and a summer of one long day}; 
but equubility, even in high latitudes, may be prodoend by the effect of foga duo to 
‘southerly warm eouanic curremta, ooh as bathe the Orkneys and even Bear Inland 
(tn int, 76° Nj, and render their eumtiem cool and winters mild. To thé direct 
“effccte of these he would add the action of such jogs in proventing terrestrial. radiation, 
wail henoe the cold this produces; and ho would further effuen the oxisting conditions 
of a log winter darkucas by the hypotheale that the solar light waa not, during the 
formation of the oonl, distributed aver the plube aa it now Is lat cons: fr more 
diffusive, the solar body not having yet arrived st ite prosont state of condensation. 

“Thut the polar area was the contm of origination for the.suecessire phases of 
Vegelation that have appeared on the globe fs evidenced, under Count Saporta’s view, 
by tho thet that all firmations, Carboniferous, Jurnseic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary, are 
ulike abundantly represented in-tho rocks of that ares, amd that, tn each case, their 
eovstittents closely resemble that. of much luwer Intitndes, The firet indications of 
the climate cooling imthess regions is worded by Couifere, which appear in the 
Polar Lower Cretaceons formativua These are followed by the first appearance of 
Dicotyledona with deciluous leaves, whicl again aria the perind when the summer 
and Winter seasah fiot became atrongly contrasted. ‘The introduction of these 
(deciduous-leaved trees) he regards av the greatest revolution in vogetation that the 
world has dean; and be conceives that once evolved they inerensed, both in ruulti- 
Flicity and in diversity of fona, with great myidity, and not io on» spot only, anil 
continued to do so.down to the present time, 

“Lastly, the advent of the Miocene period, in the polar ama, was acqunpanied 
hy the production of o profusion of gepera, the majority af which have existing 
reprostitatives which tuwt now be sought in » latitule 40° further south, and to 
whieh they wore driven by the advent and advance of the glacial cold; and here 
Count Eaporta's conelosione accord with those of Professor A..Gray, who first showed, 
bow twenty years ago, that the representatives of the elements of the United States 
Flor previously inhabited high porters latitudes, from which they were driven south 

"Porhape the most ogvel idea in Count Spporta’s Mseny iv that of the diffused 
sunlight which. (with & densely clouded atmosphere) the author assumes to have 
‘been operative in reducing the contrast between the palir suinmencand winters, If 
It be socapted it at once disposes of the diffioulty of a/mitting that evergreen trees 
sorvived along polar winter of total darknosa, and summer of constant atimulation by 
bright mulight; aud if, further, it ia mimitted that i¢ is to internal: heat we- may 
ascribe the tropdeal aspect of the former vegetation of the polar region, then there ja 
no necessity for assuming that the solar aystem at those periods wae ius warmer area 
of mellar space, or thar tho position of the Pole waw altered, to necuunt for the high 
temperature of Pre-Glacial times in bigh northern latitudes ;-or, luatly, that the main 
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features of the great continents and oceans wero vory differmt In carly geological 


4 Before Count Saporta's Baty had reacked this country andther contimation of the 
_wabject of the origin of existing Floras hail been communicated to our own Geograpihient 
Boelety, by Mr. Thiselton Dyer, in w Inctura on “Plant Distribution se a field for 
‘Geographical Research! Mr, ‘Thiselton Dyer's onler af procedure is the reverse of 
Count Saporta’s, and his method eulively differnt, Ho first gives a vory clear 
“petthitne of the distribution of thi principal existing Floras of the continents aod lslands 
of the. globe, their coniposition, atl their relations to une another, and t those of 
previowd goologien) epochs, He then dienes the views of Tiolaniete reapectini 
thetr origin und dlistinetive chatacters, and availing hiznwelf of wach of thee hypo- 
theses na tio thinks tunable, correlates Ubose with those of palmontologiata, and 
arrived at the cobdluston *"Thwt the northem hermiephers has always played the mest 
iuportant part In the evolution and distribation of nuw vegetable types, or, in other 
words, that » greater cmber of planta hay cljgrated from mort to south than in the 
reverted direction, and ttt all the great ssaomblages of plants which we call Flore, 
to adult of thelnyy trabed back at eome time in their history to the northern 
jhantephete.” This amount of sccordance between the reanlis of naturalists working 
wholly independently, from entirely different staul-pointa, and employing almost 
opposite methda, cannot but be cmmidend os very satlafaotory.” 





Obituary. 
Admiral Sir George Back, D.C.L., F.B.S,—Sinow tho date of the Obituary 


Notices given in the last Presidential Adsiress, the Society has fost by death several 
of ite niiwt emineut membors, whose carcerd it is necessary brietly to Torivw, a8 ATRCe 
‘awd opportunities permit Pirat on the melancholy lint stats the name of our 
mnuch-bononted Asmeiale, Admiril Siz George Back, who diel Just before the close 
of our Besulon, on the 24rd of June. 

Sir George Back was born at Stockport in November, 1796, and entered the Navy 
4th the early ago of twelve. Hin. career as.an Arctic explorer, in which he achieved 
undying fame, commented ih 1814, when he served a mate onder Livwtenant (after 
wands Sir Joho) Branklin, commander of the Trent, courpanion vessal to the Lonotheu, 
‘under Capiain Bachan, in the expulition despatched by the Government to discover 
‘apasage by way of Spitzbergeu and the North Pole ta Behring Strait, Alter « 
fearful struggle with heavy floes amid stormy seu along the booder af the loo-fuld 
up to 80? $4; the Expedition returned home nnmoeceseful. Soon afterwards, 1619- 
1922, he was sswoclated with Franklin in the perilous land journey down the Copper- 
mine River and along the.coast of Arptic America, in wich le served ax surveyor 
and droogitaman, The dangers and sufferings of this cxpeditiim were described after- 
wardy by the malous and devote! yomug oflicer in thrilling languaje. Tor two 
yuers the whol #pedition wie in danger of starvation, and the ultimate salvation 
of the’ party-was duo to Back, who made long and terrible wintor journey try hart 
to bring waccour to his chief. A Weiwf interval, pesed in ordinary naval ditina, ae 
Limitenant in the Supers, in the West Indies wml at Lishon, Intervene! between this 
his first great Arctic lati expedition and the second, 1825 to LEST, in which lie again 
pene Franklin fn edison ee survey of the shores for tworthinis 
of the dimance-to Behring Strait, During this second journey he again distingulshed 
himpetf by hls ociumaze tel lndgment, tu esring bis party during an alemype ala by 
gome 200 Hayulionnx tei pillage the boata at the mouth of thu Mackonzie River. 

Bey this sedans land journey his health was much shaken, ami he did not appear 
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aguin as an_Arctic expiorer ull 1633, when he volunteered totaky the commant of an 
expedition in search of Sir John Ross, who had been absent four years, His journey 
on thin cocasion: lasted two winters, and during the time he discovered the Great Fish, 
or Back, Hiver.. ‘The narrative of tlie expedition, whiok le published In 1636, beauti- 
fully WWustrated by engravings from hiv own drawings, greatly added to hiw requts- 
tion, establishing hia position ea.4 tum of literary and artiatic tastes atid aceomyplish- 
monte ox well ne a breve and onlerprising offiver, (hm bis relam be was much feted, 
nund recelved the rare distinction of a Poot Captiney by Order in Council. 

In 1836, of the Instance of the Royal. Geographical, Society, the Government 
despatched pn expedition to Wager Iiver, the, commaml of which was mitrasted ta 
Captain Back, inthe Terror, 1h was during this voyage that the memorable ineldent 
occured of the Terror being broken and thrown on the surface of the jo, after being 
compelled to winter in the moving pack, ati incident which hea beqome classic m the 
anmila of Arctic adventure, — ; 

With. this voyagn his active career in-Apctic enterprise was brought to a close; 
but he never lost his-imterest. in the subject, and was looked up to until tle clise of 
Tits long life, ano guide onl authority hy all the new geperation of navigators and 
explorers. Lis advice and snpportasa member of the Arctic Committe formed wo 
important element in the-success of the movumert tn our Soclety which led 1 the 
Arctic Expedition of 187544; and ha presided, a genial veteran of eighty yeant, orer 
the meeting of old Arctic officers on the 6th of Dweember, 1876, gathared together to 
‘wulvome thi offioers of the Alert and Discovery on their return. 

Sir George Hack was cloxly connected with the Royal Geographical Sociaty 
ulmest from the commencement. He receive! the Royal Medal {n 1855, atl joined 
the Socluty as Fellow in 1630. For mauy years he served aa Member af Council— 
seveu years a VioePreaident—and ho oocasianally presided at our evening meetings, 
The regard which he entertained. for the Society and its objects waa testified at tha 
last by bis bequest of the floe portmait of himsell by Brockedon, and of the legacy 
of GOO, the annunl-iuterest of which jn to be applied to the rewarding of morltorious 
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Firat Meeting, 1M Noeember, 1878;—Sir Romirnrony Atcoon, Ect, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Paeaperation.—Holert Stergrt, Ley. 

Enecrioxt.—ite. Chet, Loneford tefanet; Sir Sanfor? Frecling, 6.c.t.s, 
(Goverior Of the Gold Ooust Colony); Anthony O'lfrady Lefroy, Boy, cata 
(Coldnial ‘Treasurer, W, Australis); William Scott, Key; Georgo Smith, Bny., 
iin; Joseph Hoory Ward, Buy. | 

On opening the proceedings of the Meotinw, the Cuamuay said-he wpe ware thir 
Boolety would be amtich ditappointed, as ba and his colliapgina on the Council were, 
to Joarn thatit bad been fond mpoesibin for the Earl of Dufferin to take his peat 
a Preddent on this occrion, Ey had roccired.p letter-fram bine « fow dayw ago, in 
which he expreseed hie regret «i sot being able to be present, owing to hie having - 
recelved her Majesty's commands to attund of Balmoral on the 8th. He had, af the 
same tind, waked. him (Sir Rutierford) to supply hin place, announcing the canae of 
bia absence, and doing the best he could, at so short.» notige, to give the usual address, 

The opening Address by Sir Ratherfond Aloock was thon read (unfe, p. 1). 

The Uuamua® then introduced the eubject of the evening, which was a paper by 
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Siunor I) Albertis, the well-trowa Italian notamiist, on his extensive explorations 
inn New Guinn Signor D'Aliertis was present, but feeling eome diffidence as to 
his toastery of the English lanzuaze, he had wsked that his paper might be meu by 
Mr. G3. Manxuam, Socrvtary, then rood Signor DT Albertis' paper, entitled 
“Journeys op the Fly River, and in other parte of New Guinea” (ante, p. 4, with . 


i ) 

‘he Roy. Dr Montes communicated to the Mooting somo recent news he 
Kind réctived from the party kent by the Tontion Missionary Society to Lake 
Tamanyika, “Ho said beheld in hiv hand w lettor ho had teooived that morming, 
which left Djiji onty serenity-—ulght days age, It was written by Mr. 1. BL Thimkon, 
fis head of wpe of the divisions of tho Misdimary Expedition, The party hid 
guffered mich titough the loas of their oxen and from hard toll during the first 
200 miles from Zanziber; bur lt scemed na if ail their rouble had heen concentrated 
¥n that first stage, ‘he secomd and thind stages bad been pasend with womdérful 
colerity. From Mirambe's ‘Town to Ujiji only occupied eighteen days, and cost only 
filty-aiz cloths and forty-four yanks of calico, Ms. Thomson state) that the party 
‘wees all well. The letter wae brought down to the coast by untives, who canght tho 
Meawner, and it was at oven brought ta England. If «uch » haypy atate of things 
dont existed eight pears ayy, Dr. Livinceton# wonld never have been leet, He waa 
gure all the Poellowe of the Society woull regard the change with greot estiafectinn, 
Mr. Fuasem Ganroy called thi attention of the Mesting to the presence of 
Mi Keith Johtaton, the leader of tho new African Expedition, who woold jnave 
Engiund for. Zamiihar in the coaree of the woek, He wav ware the Society would be 
gitid to hear a few wonds from him, 

"The Cusrmwax odded that they would all naturally wish Mr. Keith Joinaton 
God-sipend in tila arduoua undertaking, ‘They had full confidence that with Gai's 
help tie woold not fail te bring bome good fruit, 

Mr. Karnt Jomseros, reeponiling to the call, rose and thanked the Meeting for 
the exprradion of ity good winbe, He thought it would be out of place, before he 
“had Genmenceéd hia work, to my much of whot lie Intended to do, but ho hoped to 
have @ good deal to tel] the Soclety when be returned. 


Second Mocting, 25th Nowember, 1972:—Major-(jenoral Sir HL ©, Raw- 
ines, fc.n., Vice-President, in the Chair, 
Enmore: —Edioond Lyall Aranireth, Boy; Frederick Burt, Heq.; James 


Dusnil, Fay, wary Ralph Abercromhig Cameron, &s7.; Capt. Remand John 
Wak cee William Oolling, Esp, (Lord. Provost of Glasgow); Sir Johm Goode, 
Kot. ct; John Richurd Deane, Esq. ; James Dion, Key, Jun, ; Thomas Wye 
Druitt, Ey; Philip Ela, Koy; Bee P. Farlor; Rev. a. Hamilton Gell; Sir 
/Oharles Harvey, Bart.; Lieut. Jame Liowelign Heave, ux; Daniel Hickie, Fag, ; 
Bamee Thomas Hit, Eo; Goarge Jolnatan, Bog, sp,; John James Jones, Bog, ; 
Capd. A, Abercrombie Jopy, we; Robert Hatem Joyner, Erg, ; George Kilgour, Kay, ; 
Themes Kohan, Beg.; Rov. Praderick Charles Lambert, a.a.; John I’ Aker, Eig, ; 
Chartie Harper Lepper, Eag.; Alfred Loyd, Evg., ma.; Liout-(en, Sir Daniel 
Laywone, x.0.%.; Sohn Fine Milne, Eazy na:; Leopold MeKenua, &9y.; 4. H. Hallam 
_Murmy, Biq., 0.4. ; Commander O, 0. Musters, nx. (HM, Consul, Mozambique) ; 
Perey Nightingale, £q.; Colonel J.T. Norgate; John Norris, Ey,; Rev, Charles 
© Piery; Jie Poland, fog. ; Ree, Wiliam Petter; Frederick Powell, Nags; Capt. 
Charlee B Pryct; James Robinson, Eep., Wa, ; Vincont Joseph Robinson, Keg. ; 
Alfed G. Schiff, Hep Mujor-fien, Edwerd W. Scott (late Bengal Artillery); 
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Alfred Simson, Exy,; Coltord Jomph Stock, Esq.; Rev, Vharke Parbutt Tylor ; 
&. 8. Thomasson, Bag, > Idout, W. Hf, Turton, 2.0, 

A paper wae read, “On the Uiambars Country in Fast Africa,” by tha Rev, 
J.P. Parlor (willbe pablished to the Pebrumry number), 


Third Meetiany, 0h December, 1878:—Tho Right Honourable the Harl of 
Derren, &.v., President, in the Chair, 

Paesextariox.—&, A. Ciomeron, Foy. 

Exeoriose—How Correspomiing Member, Mossienr Alfred Rohand (President 
af the Goographica! Society of Marseilles), Fallowa:—Jokn Franca Arnold, Fay, > 
Wiliam Bow, Es)» Lieut-Colomel Henry Thomas Dutler; Capt. George C. Childs ; 
Tm, Dawson, Kay. Capt, AL William Jomideon (Beng. Siail Corps); dames Ren- 
dull, Beg; Edwin Pierce, Baq.; Sir Norman W. D, Pringle, Bart, > Thames 
Tuylor, Hag. Robert (7. D. Tosnweill, eq. . 

Ou tis, lita fleet occasion of taking the Chair sineo his. election, 
the Parsihest addressed the Meeting as follows :— 

Ladies and Geothlewen—T am eure there is og mémber of the Geographical 
Soulety pieamnt here to-night who will think it wonatoral that before procecding to 
the regular Wiasinees-of the evening, I should take this, the first opportunity which 
has been presented to me, of expresaing to the Society generally my deep sense of the 
‘honour which hos heen cinferrel epon-me by my recent election to the presidential 


chair, Absetst wt 7 was in a divtunt country, | was quiin nuprepared for auch « proof 
of voor Goufionce and goodwill; and, tudeed, when | refiect how few anil scanty are 
my chime to such # distinetion,—when 1 remember the peculiar qualifications por 
sesued by my immediate prodeecesota, by Sir Roderick Murchison, by Sir Bartle 
Frere, by Sir Heury Rawlinson, and by Sir Rutherford Aloock,—I am sensibly 
oppressed by the weight of my responsibility, and T feel very deep and since 
riisziviuce av to whether [may not fall short of your just expectations and of 
the requirements éf mry office, At all wrents, | dosine at once, and beforihand, to 
ask you an all vceasions to extend to me your kind yatlence and indulgence, 
Happily, | know that on occasions of difficulty I can always ‘fall back. upon the 
asistance and advico of game of the most ominmt mon im Englond, who are also 
diatingulehed geographers, and who, by their exporience, will mabla me to mort 
evory fificulty, smi gnide me in every uncertainty, But although I am foreed 
in common howesty to make these adiniesions, and fo acknowledge that Im tomy 
wate I certalily (all sliort of my distinguisliod predocesinrs, aid ulthongh T have 
no claim Whatever to bo regarded as a scientifig geozraphor, at all eventa there 
is one respect in which 1 can conscientiously oomsidur myself the equal of any of 
thowe who ive preceded me, and dint fe itr elncers smi dnthusiastio desine to 
promote goowraphical yesuurch, iy a profimnd convietion of the utility of the functions 
discharged by this Bochity, and in a respectful and uilectlonate aympathy with those 
brave and gallant men who year by year are «ent forth undpr our auspices to 
euconuter exile, danger, aud privation, in order that they may mxplore the bidden 
pathways of the world, that they may milatge the borders of man’s inherlianoe, that 
they may bring to the knowledge of the human race thoes treasitres whiloh nature lias 
qurnored in lier undiscovered atérchouses for the uae, the benefit, and the happiness 
of future generations, — 

The following Papora wore then read Wy Mr. Markham-:—t1. Tho 
Swedish Arctic Nxpodition;°2, The Dutch Expodition of 1878; 8. Tho 
Route for Future Polur Discovery (ante, p. 16, with Discussion), 
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PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 


Society of Paris.—Dccember 4th, 1878; M. ve QuaTairacs 

—_ oommoranication om the snbject of emigration, by ML de Rasesno, was 
teal. ‘The object of the writer was to lay before tho Soolety the preliminary pro- 

Of an thtérnatinnal association having for its alm the promotion of emigration, 

oe onric and pubtication of authentic accounts of countries gultable for 
dilouisation, and otherwise assisting Intending emigrants. The sesecistion to be 

Gili a Cheadle fcigretion, aud ite work to be purely honorary —A letter, 
dated September 21st, was read from Dr. J, Crovaux, the succsssful explorer of the 
fnterior of Guiana, announcing that he had ascendei the River Oyapok to its sources, 
and crossed tle Tumac-lhumac Range forming the water-parting between the Guiana 
rivers stil the Atrarona He was ii: perfect health, biel snooeeded Lu transporting his 


Tustromente without datnags, and bad made numerous observations —The following 
Lined rent :-—(1) “ Review of tte * Géographie historique et Administration dela 


‘par M. Eruest Desjardins,” by ML Vidal-Labloche, and (2) ‘* Nouvelle 
Cadena by M. Jules Garnier. 3. Garilér stated tliat ho hid pmased three years 


tn New Osledutila, charge! by the Ministre do la Marine et dea Colonies with the 


dovedtigation of the mineral reeoaroes of the colony, which he had traversed in every 


direction, living the life of the natives, ‘The usual vegetable productions of tha 


troplos grew well in the juland, but excepting coffee and tobacco they were subject to 


pericdics! destruction by invasions of grasshoppers. Cotton, moreover, was liahle to 


Pee tinen” oC avec al stated the gathering of the crop, 
the produce. ‘There were several oil-yielding plants, and the culture of 
=a hat eovepastearealrpst nara The forest contained 
wnefal timber trees; Trt the moet uctive Industry wus the reariue of cattle in 
un active export trade was csrritd on with Australia. In other sttimal 
Sakata ge Bi bf Sekshial bie oth the Ai -wbich wore sbiandant 
4 of great variety. The chisf source of wealth in the island is, however, ite 
products 1¢ f rich in gold, copper, and nickel, the latter presenting itself in 
the form of # piawnesian hydroilicate, which has received from Professor Dana the 
tame of Garnintite, and is destined to take in a short time a high rank in the Euro- 
pean markets, After passing in review the various public works of the island, euch 
a2 tho postal ervive, telegraphs, roads, &o., M. Garnier gare an acomunt of the native 
inhabltante—in number amennting to 35,000 (the whites being 17,000)—and 


iH 


Hip 


‘eouchuded by tracing the causes of the recent revolt to the inevitable conflict which 


must ousue in newly colonies conntrics besween immigrants and the native owners 
Of the soil; in this oase it was @ transient stato of things which would not seriotaly 


Anterfero with the progress of the colony, 


International Congress of Commercial Geography.—This Congress, pro- 
sanlet by tha pew. Bosiaid de Gdigraphie Uommerenie ot Paris, was held ta the 
Toilories anil at the ‘Trocadero during the Exhibition at the close of last September, 
MM. Meurani, Levasseur, and Cortamibert being the presidenta M. Teieserenc de 
Bort, Minister of Gommerce, inangurated ita labours by oulling attention to the 
importance of geographical studies as applied to commere, and to some cognate 
ratters, ‘The Congress proved « suocess j the mestings were well attended, a large 


briaily alimted to. The subject which seems to have excited the moat interet was 
shut of the proposed interocesnio canal soross the American Isthmus Lioutenant 
Lacien NB. Wyse gave on eocount of hin recent explorations in the Ivthmus of 


N, BR 
Gtea-Witek mebatiba Yo towing Chak no line for A cans on: the fore, without locks 
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or tunnels, was. possible, and after comsidémblo disonamion the Congress referred. 
the-whole question to the International Comimittes (founded nuder the presidency of 
M, do Leseeps) with « view to the definite settlement of the beat route to be followed, 
—Attention was also called to the importance of the trade romte tirongh Tonquin, 
by the Sung-kol, to South-Western China, thrown opan by the Pomeh teaty of 
La7v4;:and it wae recommended that France ahold take moenacree to ensuro the 
exeontion of that tresty.—Commaunieations on matters reliting lo emigration were 
mutile by MM. Hertz, Brunlatti, and Hionne, aid it was recommended that omigra- 
dion qounella chould be formed in all countries for the purpose.of affording informa- 
tion and assistance to emigrants, and that epecin) laws shonld everywhere be enacted 
or qt into force (iu the cams might be) for their prolection, “Thy general queation 
of the promotion of emigration among the Africnn tacus waa corefnlly diacnasal, and 
finally reforred to. the treaties Afiicun Association.—Tho question. of ostah- 
lishing museums of commercial geography gave rise to moch diversity of opinion, 
and in the end, thongh no definite reolution wae arrived al, a hope was expressed 
thitt existing institutions would. do their utmost to prumote the object in view by 
making exshangss with one another, and -by assisting in the formation of new 
mussome Where practicable.—It was decided that the Congress alould be an amnnal 
lnsiitution, and arrangements have been mide for holding the next meting at 
Bruscets in sa iprhnae 1879, 

of Berlin,—October Sth, 1878: Banos vow Hiowruorey, 
President, iu the Chair-—At this, the first menting of the Society after the winmimer 
vucation, the President gave an account of the Expeditions now on. foot under the 
anapinea of tho German African Society. Speaking first of Herr Schiitt, who bad 
been sent to explore the interior of West Alricn from Loanda, ie sald mo letter 
hed been cowived from him, dated the bwinning of July, announcing the oom- 
menonment of hia great plan of explomelim vil Camano towards the north-east. In 
the same region, Major von Mechow, auother traveller, bad =t hicomelf the taak of 
expluring tha Quango ami the lower cours: of the Conga, but not entirely es an 
urtilasry of the African Socldty, A-great addition hutl been rosie to the band of 
African axplorere io Dr, Bucher, who was proparing to leyye Europe in the comma 
of the month for-Loonda, in onier to pewetrate the interior eastward from Malange. 
In tho worth, the well-known traveller Gerhard Hohifs way wbont to attack the 
problem of West Central African. goosraphy, bys march southwant.from Tripali- 
thrush Wada: and would depart ou his joorney, with his companiun Dr. Stocker, 
in a fow divs slay Gerhard Holilfa, who was present at tha mocting, cave 9 brief 
account of his proposed route, Subject. to changes of plan which cireumstanoces 
miht foreo upon him, he proposed to make Tripoli his starting-point, ¢m the ground 
that it wat « jilace well supplind with the necessary resources, and long familiar to 
him, and that by could enlivt'a party frond amowg hls foruier travelling companions 
there residing. Travelling thence across the dosirt, independent of native caravana, 
he intended finst to make for Sogua; beyond this place an unexplored region would 
lie before hitn as int a# Sella, whanee fifleen days? march would take hit to the cxts 
Kulorah, one of the few in the Sahuwrah yet uuvisite! Ly Europesua Continuing: 
fuithward from Kuturmli, to ahoubl try to reagh Wadal vil Wananga. Aa tha’ 
prownt Sultan of Wadal had ahown himself friendly to De, Nachtigal, tho ouly 
traveller whi had posed through thia dificult ovantry, ha hoped to mact with an 
equally kind reeeption at thu hands of thid ruler, to enaure which he carried valuable 
prosetita disstined for him.* Should be moet. with inyarmountalile oppoattion, ho waa 





© On his arstval at ‘Tripoli, Horr Bofilf dant that tho Bolian Abi wne dead, He 
has “bean soveeedod by lily brother Jomsonf, whe hae ahown an eqmally flumlly 
ilisposition towards foreiguors. 


- 
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prepared to march westward to Bornu, aud make thie the further starting-point for 
his Journey across the unknown central region. His plan, af prevent, was to follow 
frou: Lake Chad the course of the Shari np w its head-waters, and then explore the 
watershed between the Congo, Ogowé, Shari, and other rivera Lf be eucoseded in 
accomplishing this, his objecta would be fully attained. 

re were read by Dr. Buchner, “On the Fiji julands,. more especially Aan- 
dav"; and by Dr. G. ndde (Director of the Transmucasian Museaim at Tilia), 
on @ “Jourucy from Tiflla to. the Chewsures (Keveurs) Country ln. the Caucasus,” 
Herr H. Kivpert exhibited a telegraph surrey chart (communicated by General 
Scliindier of the Persian Service) of s part of the Porsian tadle-land (section Ispahan- 
Shiushtée}; alao bia most recent map of Oypria, revieed from taterial furnished by 
Dr, Schroder. 





NEW BOOKS. 
(By B. GC. Rye, Librarian £.G.s.) 
; ASIA, 
Burton, B. F.—Tho Gold-mines of Midian, and the Ruined Midisnitic Cities, A 
fortnight'y tvarin Narth-western Arsbia. London (Paul) : 1878, Bvo., pp. 398, map, 
The resulta of a lirrind revonnaissancy, in which the author proves the exist- 
ence of gold, with tron and other mutals, in oe fee eee Some 
‘botanical and faunistic observations are made, and incidentally many errors of 
positioa and nomenclature in former sutharitios are corrected, 
Cents} and Eastern Asia.—Recueil d'ltingraires et le Voyages dans Asie Cen- 
et Pextete Orient, Paria (Leroux) > 2878, large Sv0,, pp. S80, map, (Dulan,) 
Forma vol. xii. of the * Publicstiona de Ecole des Langues Orientales 
cvivantes,” aid comtaine the following articles: (1) “Journal d'une Mission on 
Corée.” An atcount, with map, of the proceedings of the embaasy sent from 
China to Cores it 1846, on the King’s marringe ; translated from the Chinese of 
Koei-Ling, with explanatory notes, by F. Soborser, (2) “ Mémoires an 
Vo Chinois dans Ree a VAnnam.” Teei-tin-lang, the original author, 
Anime i TH35; fotes were translated into Ttimetan in 1872, and 
are pow retraeluted into French by L. Leger, with an orthographical index of 
et eeceet naiwes. (3) “ltindraires de |'Asic Centrale." “Translated from 
the mt ALE , who wae killed in the Kokand expedition of 
1875, ‘Tbe routes are from Orenburg to Kazalinak, from Kazalinak te Tushkond,. 
; to 


tinéraires de Pichirer &b Kaboul, de Kaboul & 
Qan , ot de A Hérat,” trandlated from the * Tarikhi Ahmed" of 
“Mohammed Abloul Kerim Mounoliy. 


Cochin, China.—\ CochinOhine Fi ‘en 1878, par le Comité agrionle et 


fa Gochin-Chine. Paris (Chal }: 1878, Svo,, maps, plans, (Dudaw.) 

Cust, W—A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. London 
acon: 1874, Sea, pp. 108, 2 mape in cover. 

odllection of atuttered infcrmation apon the Jang of the 

Bast Inidies, special attention is given to the geormphicul distribution of the 

families and bennehes diseased. Tho maze of India and bordor-hutida, 


varias 
and of Further India and the Indian Archi coloured 
petazo, are according to 


rhes, C.J, PF, §—BAilech Barms ‘and its Poople: being Sketches of Native 
kang aud Religion. Londen (Murray) : 1875 my, v0, PP, S64 
‘he resulé of thirtean years’ official and private intercourse, 


: 
i 
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Ganzenmiiller, K.—Tibet, nach den Reaultaten her Forschnngen 
iriiherer und neuester Zeit, Mit einer Einteitung von vou tit- 
Sakliniduski, Stuttgart (Levy & Miller): 1878, 8vo., pp. 132. (Asher, 

A oompendious summary, derived fram varions anthentic sources, 

Gesry, Crastan— Asiatic Turker, Narrative of a Journey from Bomba 
ta Bosphorus. (Sainpeon Low): 1878, 2 vols., aq. Svo., pp. S30 

356, map, pla, 


The authors route iz from Tombay to the head of tho Persian Gulf, then 
following the Tigrie to Bagdad, from which cliy he took a course to the east of 
i ice get opi Sa sx a wont 7 a at ce A 
Diarbekr. 2 wor mute ticall geographical teresting, 
disenases the pomibile lines of railway. : 


E.—Natural History, Sport, and Travel. London (Allen): 1878, 
iq. SYo., pp. 264, illustrations, — 
The anthor was for some years magistrate of Monghyr (Lower i 
Bengal), and gives a series of valuable and minnts phar valions on the 
ysieal condition of his district, ita fuana and flora, poople, ke. His opinion 
opposed to irrigation ax a permanent preventive of famine, 


Radde, 6.—Die Chews'uren nnd {hr Land (cin monographiacher Versuch), nnter- 
siicht im Sotamer 1876, Cussell (Fischer): 1878, Svo., pp. 355, map, pla, wood- 
outa, (Dubrw,) ; 

A mouegraph of three small and little known 
in, ry: bea cag * Pshawon,” and “Tuschen” [the first two fatew the 
” ami “Phtchary” of he head-waters of 
the Jor, Arare, Kara, and Alasan, some 60 English miles N_N.E of ‘Tiflis, 
on the of the northern range of the Candcasus, ‘There is an uuintellizible 
error in the graduated meridian of the map given, but the locality may be 
approximately dofined av 45° E. long,, and 42°30 N. lat. Dr, ftadde disonsses 
and ildetrates the eallent features of the country, as well a3 the distnbation, 

dress, customs, &e., of the peopld, and gives s botanical appendix. 


a+ = oe a am Paris (Hachette): 1878, 12mw., pp. £29, map. 

Dulan. 

The anther yisited Chinn in 1668, and crossed the empire almost to its 
extreme porth-west. Tho most interesting portion of bis ronte ia given on bis 
Tap, With sections, Starting from Wu-chang on the Yang-tate, he followed the 
river Han N.W. to Saan-yang, where hie rontes diverged, "The westerly ono 
kept to the river, reaching Chang-chow by ite Tan affluent att a es 
tn the vio, Ruppreeysrrs which wero crosaed, and the 
Tung-kwat. | exaterly route followed the V’e-ho from Siang y. to Nan- 
yang, cutting the head tributaries of the Cha river, and turning N.W. at Kis; 
After passing Yu-chow, it reached the Hwang-ho wand Mepis Se at Chen- 


B NEW BOOKS. 
bore. dhrough Troitek. A general hical jap of Central Asia is given, 
swith similar tape on @ larger teale for istan, Forghanah, and Koldja, and 
stutintival tables, Thor are also volnminona tables of anthropologimal mtaniure- 
mente referring to the people of Kehistan. 
. AMERICA. 
pare A—Din Cultuplindor des alice Amorics. Te. f, Fin Jahr aul Bais Fp 
2 mapa; Bd. Ul, Beitraze eu geschichtlichen Vorarbeiten, pp. Si7, pl. | n 
(Weidmann): 1878; 890, (Williams & Norgute,) 

The frvt vilurie gives details of the nathor's Jonrnéys in South Amerlon (of 
which those in Benmior, Colombia, and Gmatemala aro shown on the mumps), 
with « dissertation on, the teligion and custome of anolent Pern, The second 
volume consista of sinborate comparative disqnisitions ot tie history, mlizions, 
customs, dt., of the race of Mesicn, the Antillm, the Isthmus, and Peru. 

Britiz#h Guiana «| the Paris Exhibition,—Ontalozue of Exhibits; to which arm 
“prdixed yotne Mlustrative notices of the Colony. Edited Wy William Waller, 
Reet at sha pial woe, thee tras wit 

An account of the jeal geography, fora, fauna, monnfactires, chief 
statiition of the Onlony, to date, 

Fleming, ‘Baniford.—Canwlian Pacifo Railway. Reporte and Documents in 

“Tefutence to the loeation of the Line anda Western Terminal Harbour, Ottawa: 
i Rho ost re . investigations, and iscm, of th: 

ifler an season's Invest a comparison of the 

‘different western serbiat stathtine propibecd oF which furrard’s Talat {0 profurrest 

by the acthor, detailed reports ary iven (amongst other caine of explorations 

trom Port Simpson vill the River Shea io Vort George, and o thn Hine Ktiver 

Pass, All the projected Lines ars shown, 


Hesse-Wartegg, Ernst you,—Nord-Amerika, seine Stidte and Naturwonder, 
este ty 





Lente, Bab Laipaig (Welgel); 1879, dto, pp, 226, plates 


"To be completed in 3 vola., with the assistance of Brachrocel, Harte, Kirchhoff, 
Lamothe, Nordhidf, Ratzel, Payard ‘Tnylor, and other authoritivs, An excellently 
[inatiated general account of the Mnited States and its peopiles, 

ax Soldan, M. F.— Diccionario i conser Fatad{stico del Pern, contiens ademas 
la Etimologin Aytiara y Qurehits de b principales Publucionss, Lagos, Rios, Cerros, 
&e Lime (Timprenta del Batado): 1877, fo, pp. 1077. 

The ames 36. Retin mptatning | brit See, with. etatistica ye 
possibly, of 30,233 principal place, The wa ik practically o toor, with th 
ndilielon of sty toologient material, ond in which attention A wens rather to peo 

sphiy andl porulati statistics than to politics or economy. A. compre- 
Finaive general introduction is giren. 


Ratzal, F.—ilie Vere “Sinaten won Nori-Amerika. Ertter Rand. Physi- 
“kalischa (Ge dries and Naturchamkter, Mitnchen ((Hdentonrg): 1873, lange 
Bro. pp G7, sg oad woodents, vit Williawe & Norgate.) 

Tha mops iinet pelegy . ‘elevations, tempemtired, mlnfall, and die- 
tribution of forests in the Uni State : aod the hale work, which ha haserd 
npen offical enrveya arul other trnetworthy publications, represents in mo clear 
way the grest physical characters of thy northern American continent. 

——— Aus Mexico, Reiseskicnm ana den Jabren 1874 und 1875, Brealan (Kern): 
The map ts i physical. 

Sachs, C—Aus den Llanos: Selildertng einer naturwissenschaftlichon Reise nach 

Venenucla Leipzig (Veil); 1579, vo, pp. S09, Ulnatrations, ( Wiikiame db Nor- 


(A posthamonn work, the author having lont his lif on the Swine Alps-after 
features of the Veneruclan pampas, with man and original. 
observations: A sketeh-map of Calabozo ani its environs is given, 
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Stanford's Compendinm of Geography and Travels based on Hellwald's * Dio 
Erde und ihre Votker,’ Ceutral America, the West Indivs, anil South America, 
‘edited and extended by H.-W. Bates, with ethnological ndiz by A. H. Keane, 
London (Stanford): T875, 8vo., pp. 671, 13 maps, Tiatratbons 

An adaptation of the German work, largely increased and corrected, expecially 
aa to the geographical relations of Funnas mid Floris, and otherviss supple- 
mented to date with statistica and information derived from recent lah 
travellers, 

ebellos BE, 8 —La Conquista de Quince Mi) -Leguas: Estudio sobre la tranelacton 
vy la frootore sud de le Repnblicn ai Bio, Negro, Tiuenow Aires (Con): 18TH, 
‘8¥0.,, pp, S70, mapa, 

After an historical sketch, from) 1703) to date, of tha-various positions 

decribed to the euthern frontior of the Argentine States, so long a. contested 

int with Chili, an account is pres of geographical explorations alued 1690, 
cllowed by descriptions of the Rio Negro and ita affiuants, the Hio Colorado, 
the rivers of the Andes and Central Pampan(Darmante, Atuel Salado, Malarone, 
Ocupal, &,), and of the territory generally. ‘The rmcant operations attending 
the southern extendion of the frontier hy the vowhined Chitian and Anrentine 
forces are thin tutrted, with ioulare of the Indian tribes. A chapter 
on the navigution of the rivers of the interior, and another on the tibllozraphy 
nid carta of the tegion, complete this usefal compilation. An appendix 
contains official papers on the extension of the frontier to the rivera Negro and 
Newyuet, and on Arateania. 


NEW MAPS. 
(By J. Cones, Map Curator 6.3.) 
ABLA. 
EHussian General Staff, St. Potersbrg—Map of the Turkistan Military Province, 
corsimoted by the Turkistan Military Topographical, Department in 1877, accord- 
Ing to the moet recent sources. 1: 1,080,000 or 2! googrsphical miles to the inch, 
Russi General Staff, St. Petersburg, 1878. (Zidau.) 
“This map is a chrometithograph in 12 shevts (in {Russian character), and 
oe punts ioe es eee ee oe 
tthe exes Bl mitt is from; SO" to 
fi? 20 East of Greenwich, and tte aonthern Tint from lon ae 5 to 31° 
Eaat of Greenwich, "The Orography ty shown by five different ahadne of deb, 
Intioating heights, fro under 1000 feet towrer 10,000 feet. Roads, Caravan 
Trontes, Mountain Passes, anil all physica) features of tilitary importance ans 
Isid down, and. pp rhtee by their proper avmbola. ‘The sheets whieh aontain 
the most valuable tions to cartography are Now. 1) amd 12, which show 
the route anrveys of Colonel Projovaiaki and Qeptain Kottenko. Ou shwot 11 
the Kara-kul is drawn, with the large tiland w © pearly converts it into 
two faked, ond the Huseian boundary ts Inicdl down os incknding the lake: the 
Plateas of the of mountaing, and the course of the 





Frojevalaks, of tha. coluitry bets eS Kai ee ee 

Trevi Of the comtry between Koulilin  Altyn-" bed thie 

tides of the Tittle Yuldus in the Thian dhan ), and abet 100 miles of 

the course of the Turim River ood its affluent, the Kuk-alla, and Lob-nar, 

These are some, among many of the points of interest to geographs 

in this map; but the work dono by the officers employed by 

Of Indie in the years 1873-74 doce not appear to be kaj down; as, for etampin, 
toover the Pairs, and ite eon- 






Captain Trotter's route survey from Kashur 
tinustion by the Mun-shi along the valley of the Upper 
Eiepert, H.—New Original Of the Island of ¢ 7 1400.00 of 5°5 
graphival miles to me inch, hein (Dietrich Reimer) 1898. (Dua) 
___ ‘The coast-line and sme portions of the interior aro from Admiralty Chart 
No. 2074; the greater part of the routes in the interior are from the observa- 


. # 
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“fieme of Dr. Paul Schroeder and othora; the — of many of the villages 
J have been taken from two onginal maps, which have sever been published, 


‘con by Camille Callier, the ther by Consul Cerratti, and which are now in the 


a } ‘Royal Library at Bertin. | 
Fany A. A-—Province du Shanton A. Fanvel: 1: 650,984 of 9 geo- 
Sauna jstoaninch Paris (Laws), 1878. (Drulau,) . . 
t The tame in this map are ¢iven in Chinese charucter, anidalso in Frembh, 
bd Ramsay, Dr, A O.—Stanlori’s Oregrapbioal Map of Asin; scale 1: 8,005,512 ot 
~ hy 2 eoasraghioa! mile# to an inch, WN Slanford.) / 
z* Mission.—Map of China, prepared fir the Chine Inland Mission ; 


i” rE i nee or 95 gooemuplical miles to at inch. (China Inland Mission of 


Thin oe Popes the routes of missionarics In the following provinces -— 
Burtnah, Kan-uh, Shen-s, Shan-ei, Hio-nuan, Si-chnen, He-van aml Kwei- 
chau, Yua-nn, Kwanesi, Kaing-si, Gan-hwny, Kiang-aa, Cheh-kiang. Thw 

f the mlaionaties who performed the journeys, ad the prine|pal cities 
and towne throwgh which they passe! are aloo given, It will be keen on in- 
ppecting Wiis caip that the distance traversed In some cases teaches SOM) miles. 


| AFRICA. 

‘Quartermaster-General’s Department.— Eastern Portion of Sonth Africa; com- 
led sad Vithographed at thy Intelligenco Departeont under the direction of 
Daptaln (0, it Grover, b.a.Q.80, Scale L: 625,000 or 8°6 geographical miles 


These sheets of tha map of South Africa contain much information az to the 
‘ondinw-pllaces, &c., on the. const, 
Stanley, H. ML—Map showing the Explorations by land and water in Equatorial 
Africa, of HH. -M, Starkey, ju the years 1674-77. Scale 1: 23.919-540 of 40 com 
Pa mile to in inch, (Sempeon Low & Co.) 
~~This map consists of two sheets, each with a separate title, bot when joined, 
thekinga fine map of Enuatorial Africa. It haa been especially drawn to ilhuatmte 
Mr. Stankey's explorations; hin route ta ehows bys ree! lina, ane the mag ithelf 
jae lithewranl with Inkes and sea coloured bine. The meat important feature 
in tila map ia the Ttiver Congo, or, as Mr, Stanley ealla lt, the Livingstone, whos 
poutes Ke fallowed from. Nyanewo to ite mouth, with the exception of that 
portion between the Ine ila Fulle ond Boma. ‘The names of many towne and 
Villages of the hake of the river aro ydven, a aro also the nimes of umny 
pllivnta, the principal. being the Wavitm, the Armwwimi, the Ukere, the 
Sarukura, ther ihe Ikelemba. "I'he positions of the cataracts in Uregea 
tive ln number) arr given, as uleo the nvimercus falls and paplds between Stanloy 
ok an the Yellale Falls, Seeond only to the Congo tn importance in the 
change in the positions and confighration of the great African lakes Boginning 
at the mest northern, Allert Nvatien, it will be secon that its size ip very con- 
siderably curtailed, and that Mr, Stanley hos adopted the survey of Colonel 
Moan. (ey, and also that the Beatrice Gulf is laid down aga portion of an enor- 
nidue lake, the Muta-Naigé (the former native tame of the Albert Lake). . The 
while coufiguration of tha Victoria Nyanza has beon allerod, but not ta nearly tie 


satus extent a8 the Aliert; the aime may be sakd of Lake ‘Tanganyika, which 


' hiro ale heen tured further to the westward, Lake ie put back 
into the position miven to it by Livingstorm, from which (t had been moved in 
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mimatiler Cameron's minp, and Lake Nyasa ie laid down os given by Mr, 
Cotterill in bis recent explorutions the Portugaess province of Angola is takets 
from the Portuguese Government map. ‘There are other changes too mumeroug 


Mackinnon-Buxton Expedition —Sketoti-map of the ronte of the Mackinnon- 

EE aspetion on: tie Fast Coast uf Afrien, showing 26 miluw of tha ‘road in 
course of cotistruction from Dar-es-Salaam into the interior, in tho dirretion of the 
“Lavingttona Hangs at the vorthern end of Lake Nyssa Soale 1: 255,450 or 3°50 
geographical miles to en inch. 
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The Usambara Country in Kast Africa, 


By the Rev. J. P. Fanten, n.s., Universities’ Mission. 
(Real at the Evening Meeting, November 20th, 1978.) 


Tux country under notice is not altogether unknown to the Royal 
Geographical Society, Ite reports contain notices of the travels aud 
discoveries of the veteran missionary Dr. Krapf, of Messrs. Burton and 
Speke, of the lamented Mr. New, aud of my predecessor, the Rev. Charles 
A. Alington; cach of whom lias left on record some of the sulient features 
of the country. 

Dr. Krapf wos tho fret European traveller who visited Usambara. 
Starting from Mortbiaa in July, 1848, he reached the northern spur of 
a mountain called Pambiri. Then crossing o river which he called. 
Emgeambo, he went westward and asceniled the mange of monntuins: 
callud Makaeri. I have nover heard of this name, tut from the deserip- 
tion it must have heen the Mkaramu Range, After five days’ wolry 
pilgtimagn” in a conth-west direction across the Usambara Mountains, 
he arrived at Viga. He was woll received by the king, who gave hin: 
two soldier to accompany him ou bis return as-far an the Luyn River, 
anil in six days he arrived at Pangani. In his aocount of this journey, 
Krapf givee no description of the country or people. In 1851 he made 
a second journey into Usambara, starting from Pangani. He then seems 
to have heen takon a very circuitous route to Vuga, going north of 
Mringa, but I awppose Kimwori’s officers hail recoived orders to bring 
him thit way. Kimweri was at that time in the zonith of his power. 
Dr. Krapf returned to Pangani along the northern bank of the-Luvu, 
The names of many of tho places Krapf passed in his journeys seem to 
have been changed since he visited them ; it ia therefore difficult to make 
out his actual course, 


In 1857 Messrs, Burton aml Speke mde » journey from Pangani 
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a2 THE UZAMAARA COUNTET [8-EAST AFRICA. 
to Vuga nnd back, At Vuge they worv admitted to an interviow with. 
" Kimweri, at that time an old man dying of age and decay; the town 
then contained about 600 huts and 3000 inhabitants, and the enrround- 
ing hi¢hlunils were thickly populated. Mr. Alington, of tho Universities’ 
Mission, was thie noxt traveller who visited Vuga. Ho started from 
Mworouge on Septomber 18th, 1867, and reached Vago on September 
97th. Ther he aaw Sckaluvn, Kimweri’s oldest son, who represented 
hiy father, aud gave him permission to linild a mission-honse at Magila, 
on the condition that it was not Imilt of stone so us to serve as a fort. 
Tri-June, the following year, Mr. Alington again visited Kimweri, but 
the old man was very il and could not see him, Kiwweri dicd in 
October of tha samo year. He-was esil to he more than one hmudred 
yours ald, aud to have loft nearly one hundred some, 
In 1874, the late Mr. New, of the Livingstone Relief Expedition, 
marched from Pangani to Voge, and throigh Usamiurs to Mombasa. 
Be nale the aoquaintance of Simbojn, one of Rimweri's many sot, now 
dhe chief of the Wakalindi tribe. Heo seems to have told him that his 
ou Kimweri was the paramount chief, but a year afterwards, in 1876, 
when T went to Deainhara, this was certainly not the case, and although 
Simboja has loft Vga to live oft Mavindi, Kimwori is ptill subordinate 
to him. After a stay of nore than a-week at Vuga, New made his way 
acres the Usambara mountaina in a north-eastorly direction: he then 
descended to the plain on the northern sile of the range, and advanced 
to Mombasa through the lowlands of the Wadige. Unfortunately, ho 
gave no noconnt of this part of lis journey, although, from its being 
through an entirely new coutitry, it would have been especially mter- 
esting. 


I will now proceed to describe the Teambara comtry as it is 

at the present time. UTsambara has been callod the Switzerland of 
Africa, It forms o link in the great East Const Range which extends 

from Alvyssinin to Natal. Speaking roughly, it lies between #° 20° and 
5°95" Int. S., and 38° 20° asic o0° 10 Jong. E. The mountains form 
four detached Hues running duo north and south, rising in the higher 
peaks to shout 6000 feet above tho sen-lovel. ‘They are sepurated from 
waeh uther by elevated valleys, table-londs, and terraces. Tho wholo 
range was evidently thrown up by voleanio action, and consists of granite 
taxed with «par, with sandstone in the lower spurs containing plumbage, 
‘Asatnle the monntaine are covered with jungle te their summits, but 
jn some of the higher peaks the granite is exposed in the elape of mas 
rive blocks which take the most fantastic forms, Some of thu hill-topa 

are withont trees, and then they are covered with o soft clastio turf. 
The scenery is beautiful and varied; sow soft. valleys and hillsides 

with hanging woods, then wild ravines with precipitous. cliffs of bare 

granite. ‘The country is well watered; every mountain has its spring, 
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and every valley its streamlet. It is divided into four districts, in- 
hahited by people who call themselves by different names. First, the 
Wakalindi, living upon the fourth line of mountains, and on the northern 

urs of the second and third ranges; next, the Wasambara, inhabiting 
the first throe lines of mountains; then the Wabondeis, which means 

of the valley,” or lowlanders, living upon the lower spurs of 
the eastern side of the first range, and in the plain between the Mrima 
and the sea-coast; and Jastly, the Wambugnu inhabiting the plain to the 
north of the Mkaramu Mountains. On the banks of the Luvu and in the 
valleys between the ranges, the poople are mostly Waxegua settlors. 
All this country was ruled over by Kimwers, who was fifth in descent 
front Mkandy, who founded the dynasty. 

T have frequently written letters for the present chiofs, Kibanga and 
Mkange, to summon their abidas, and always wrote them in the name 
of “ the sons of Mkande.” The story told mo by one of Kimweri’s sons: 
was that Mkande waa « great hunter, who lived in a country north of 

Tn one of his hunting expeditions ie camo down to Usambura, 
and there killed «a huge buffalo, The Wasambara were so struck by his 
prowess in the chase, that they invited him te be their king. THe must 
have heen 4 man of some force of character; for he at once commenced 
to organise his now kingdom, bringing into subjection the Wazegua, who 
inhabited the plains and valleys north of the Luvu, the Walandeis, and 
the Waalmgu. The Wakalindi claim descent from him, and emtinned 
to be the raling caste nntil old Kimweri’s death. They were constantly 
increasing their snmbers by adopting favourite slaves, who thus bocame 
Wokalindi ; but we can easily understand their becoming « numerous 
tribe in five generations, if every member of the family was.as prolific 
a# oll Kimweri, with his hundred sons and unknown number of 
daughtors. 

At the death of old Kiimweri in 1808, according to the order of the 
snocession, Sekulavn his eldest son sucooeded him, taking the name of 
Kimweri. He lived but one year aftor hie father’s death, and was 


succooded by his son Kinynssi, at that time, in 1861, a boy eight years 


old. ‘Simboja, the soound sun of old Kimweri, now robellod, and vollect- 
ing « Jarge force, fought Kinyassi’s fullowers, who were lel by hia 
ticles Kilanga and Mkange, The young king’s forces were defoated by 
Simboja, and Kitunga and Mkango fled from Voge carrying Kinyassi 
with them. The Wakslindi followed Simboja, while the W asambara 
cling to Kinyassi. Simboja reigned at Vuga, but the kingdom was 
broken up, and Vinge destroyed; and it is now only o small village. 
Kibanga and Mkange divided Usumbara between them: and ruled it in 
the name of Kinyassi; Kilanga taking the southern portion to the 
Vanks of the Lovn, while Mkange niles over the northern portion, 
including the Wambugn; Kinynasi, now a lad of seventoen, lives at 
Handa, « town in tho north. The Wabondeis took advantage of these 
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troubles, and declared themselves independent. Maliko, Wali of Fort 
Tongwe (a slave of Seyyil Majid, the late Sultan of Zanzibar), assisted 
them with arms to drive out their Wakalindi governors; this they 
snoceeded in doing, and since then they have called themselves Wakiva, 
which literally translated means, republicans. Michael Kifungiwe, o 
ron of Kimweri, and the governor of Magila, on acoount of his kindly 
disposition, alone was allowed to remain in the eountry, but he was 
rednoed to a private station. 

Vuga having beon nearly destroyed by the revolution, Sinboja made 
Mazindi his capital, a town about two days’ journey to the south-west 
of Vuga, and gave Vuga to his eldest son Kimworl, 

Usambara is drained by four rivers; the Zigi, with its afflnent the 
Kihuwi, the Mknlimuzi, the Ukumbini, and the nari rising in the 
Vuga Mountains anil rnnnaing south into the Lava. The Zigi rises in 
the Hemlei Monntuins, near a tuwn called Mgambo, and running south- 
east throngh # gorge in the second line between Mount Mesa and 
Mount Msasa, rine north-east through the Mananasi Valley, and then 
mnning round the base of Mringa, it takes an easterly oourse into 
Tanga Bay, The Mkulumouzi rises in the southern peaks of the Magila 
Mountains and takes a north-onsterly direction into Tanga Bay. ‘This 
river supplies a great portion of the Bondei country with water, and it 
Hover ceased to run even in the seasons of the greatest drought. 

The Ukumbini rises in an isolated hill called Kilima Nguruni, south- 
oust of Magila. At first it runs north-cast to Umba, and then takos an 
eastotly oonrse into Tangata Bay, In the dry season it ceases to run. 
None of these rivers are navigable, and the Zigi has rapids abont 
15 miles from its month, 

The nearest port to Magila is Mworongo, a town on Tangata Bay, 
and it was hero that we usually landed. ‘This hay is defended from the 
monsoons by Yambo and Karange islands. Tho entrance to it is u deep 
channel about 100 yards wide. Except in the channel cut by the 
Ukumbini River, the bay is shallow, with a sandy bottom; but I have 
no doubt that by dredging it could he deepened sufficiently to form 
commodions harbour. [t is almost cireular in shape, and about 14 mile in 
diameter. Tangata Bay is about 65 miles north-west of Zanzibar town. 

Mworongo ia surrounded by » low, well-built coralline wall, loop- 
holed for guns, This was built about fifty years ago to defend it from 
the attacks of the Wasegeju, who livoon the opposite side of the bay, and. 
along the coast as far as Tanga. They were accostomed to sweep into 
the bay with well-manned galleys, make a raid upon the Swahili 
and plunder them completely, carrying off the inhabitants for slaves. 
Thave been informed that ‘Tangata Bay was once dry Jand. One old 
man pointed ut to me a spot, now several feet under low-water mark, 
where his fathor’s house stood in which he was born; and another 
patriarch showed mo # spot, now entirely covered by tho sea, where he 
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romembered n village anda grove of cogent tes. Evidences of the 
rapid ‘encroachments of the sea are visible in many parte of the bay. 
After creasing a crewk about 200 yarda wide, forming the mouth of the 
Ukumbini River, which is fordablo here at low water, wo land at tho 
town! of Tongont. Here thu inhabitants keap up a perpetnal striggle 
with the sea, which hos luft them now nothing but a narrow midge of 
pnd. They hove bullt o coralline wall at the luck of the town, aml 
defondisl if from the water with the trunks of oooco-nut trees. Their 
labours are, however, in vain, for the eoa at high water forms o creek of 
the duck of the town. Many of the covo-nnt trunks are gone, ther 
aro great breachow in the wall, and the dreaded mangrove is now 
within, After leaving Tingoni, our path takes un for a mile along the 
emek covered with mangroves, and: then wo monnt a low cliif of red- 
yellow sandstone, blackened hero and there with oxide, with quortz 
scattered ahont on the surface. Thi cliff is about 50 feet high. For 
two miles the path goes through woll-cnltivuted farma, ond then the 
cultivution ceasea and we find ourselves in the Nyika of wilderness, 
This ia a rolling plain of ooarss. gross and thick bushi, with here and 
there = thicket or a finy clamp of trees. At times T hove fancied 
myselfin a well-kept park, and T have looked ont for the: mansion wpon. 
some knoll. Tnosome parts the #oil ia sandy, at in others it ie « rich 
Fegetable loam. Tn the liotioma’ there aro ods of whitish clay, and 
quartz is found in the dry watercourses. 

‘Trees aro in groat-varioty, but for the most part of etuntod growth. 
Enphortiag, fan-palms, and inimosa thorns are sem everywhers, and 
occabionally buohubs, tunmrind-trees, ind clnsters of the Bornes palm. 
There iy slao a kind of wild plum-tree, called Mguaju by the natives. 
There ore variovs kinds of animals found in the Nyika: untelopes, from 
the Kurmngn, the size of a cow, to the Funn, the sino of a small gout; 
garolles, lions. leopards, hyenns, and big apes, which catsa great lic 
struction te tho crops of the coust people, “The lions here, av oleowhere, 

fly infest the semehore. Occasionally the path goes thromgh 
: of cuphoriia and sonia, nul the trees are often fall of monkeys 
feoding upon the edible berries. About threo hours’ walk from Mworongo 
there-it'a deep weil, never dry, aleo a grove of coco-nnt trees, marking 
the-site of a town called Kwamkembo, which was destroyed hy the 
Wadigo. In the dry season this-well is frequented by splendid buttor- 
file and dravon-flies, tut in the miny season-it overflowa ond forma a 
@mall lake, During the rainy season the path through the Nyika is for 
the most part wwler water, and even wher: thure is » rise In the yround 


‘it does not improve, for then it acta as a watertourse, and it ib far from 


plessant walking to have to make your way against 4 small stream from 


inches to 1 foot in depth. 


Tt i4 impossible to avoid the path, on account of the giant grasé and 


tangled thorm om cither side, In the dry season tho natives fire these 
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&raxses, and if there is any wind the Himes rage rapidly over the plain, 
Twas once nearly canght in them, and it was only bye rapid flight that 
T saved myself. 

Three hours' walk from Kwamkembe brings ue to a great baothil 
tree, upon which is insoribed the namos of various tmumbers of the Tni- 
versitics’ Mission. One hour later wo reach “Maungu's Well,” dug by 
Mir. Alington. Ono hour's walking from this well brings wi to the 
Limits of the Nyika, which I shonli pot at 16 milus wide, wllowing 
that woe wall two miles per hour. Many parts of this Nyika are most 
fortile, unl I boliove healthy; for T love frequently possed nighia in it, 
bleoping in the open wir, without oxperionving any ill offeots. 

The country now changes its charsoter; it rises oonaidembly, anid 
consists of hilla and dales, with ridges 50U or 600 feet above the sit 
level, forming # foundstionsry elevation for tho Usuinbara Monhtains, 
On tho edgo of the desert, and just where the grown begins to rise, there 
is the same formation of pisolitic limestone, containing marine fiwsils, 
which Speke observed in the Somuli country, and again in the Wararamo 
country, tus proving, [ think, that this formation rums-alung the base 
of tho Bost Coast Range from Somali-land, in 12° N. lot,, to Uzaramo in §? 
5. Jat, and will probably be found to continue to Natal. The country 
is now cultivated, and the path takes us for about a mile through fields 
of rice, sorghum, and Iidian com; then, ascending a hill, wo reach 
Vumba, tho nearest Bondei town to the coast, which waa, however, 
destroyed by a Wadio raid lust July.. Pissing tliis, we enter a junglo 
about a aile wide; still ascending, we reach tho other side, aml turning 
to the loft, the path takes ns up tho lil, pussing on the way o sell 
Village, to Tinba, a town on the top of a Lill 000 feet above tho sun-level. 
Ttis stockaded and surronnded Ly jungly; it has three pates, one within 
the other, atid moor the outer pate thers ivan opon shed,in whith « jpuard 
is stationed overy night to give sin alurm in ease of an attack of the 
Wuilige. Semkali, the chief of the Umble district, haa residenos here. 
A large gulio or market ia held in the immediate neighhourlwoad of 
the town every Thursday, and it is frequented by tho coust Swalilt, 
who bring up dried fish, salt, iron hoes, and cotton cloths, to harter for 
tice, Indian. corn, tobacco, and wild honey. The whole of the const «dis 
trict, called Tangata, is supplied with grain from this market. Umba is 
not at all onubealthy, for two Enropean members of the Cniverwities' 
Mission huve lived there for two yoars, without any serious ilincss or 
atinoks of malarial fever. Aftor leaving Umba, four hours” hard walk- 
ing through « thickly populated and well-cultivated hilly country brings 
us to Magila, the chief station of tho Universities’ Mission in Thmilei. 
The name Maile applies to tho district as well aa tho mission-dtation, 
which isin lat. 5° 0S. and Jong, 38°48 40" EL It is situated om tho 
top of an isolated bill 790 feet above the sea-level, at the head of a 
valley running up between the southern spurs of the Magila Mountains, 
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This range, or rathor group, is Isolated, and rises directly out of tho 
plain ; it is about 12 miles long, with o tolerably straight ridge inclined 
due north and south. It has three principal peaks; Mringa, at tho 


northern extremity, with bare granite head, 3500 feet above the sen- 


level; Kituli, the contre peak, 3100 feet; anil Gazi, the svuthern peak, 
2700 feet high Besides Gazi, there is « cluster of lower peaks at the 
southern extrunity: Quamgobo, 1500 feet high; Manga, 1080; and 


Mgambo, 2200. This range is mostly covered with jungle and trees of 


large size,. Numerous villages aro dotted about on the mountain side, 
and the bute with their conical grass roof peep ont from among the 
trees, On the lower spur of the hills there are larger villages admirably 
eittated either for defence or flight. North of the Zigi, in the same 
longituile as the Magila Mountain, there is another group rising abruptly 
out of the plain, the ridge forming-a kind of right angle north, south, 
and cast. It is called Mount Lukindo, and is $000 feet above the level 
of the sea, It has several peaks with jungle at the bottom, and bare 

heads, The country around is called Bamba, and it is well 
cultivated, with » large population. The latitude of this mountain is 
# 585. 

South of the Magila Mountain, and nearly in the samo longitude, is 
the péak of Tangwe, 2000 feet above the sea-level, and across the Lurn, 
in the samy lino, the southernmost poak Gonda Genda. 

Tho River Mkulnmuzi rises between the two peuks Manga and 
Mgambo; it dashes down the sides of the mountain, forming numerous 
beautiful cascades, In the rainy season it lecomes a torrent, flooding 
all the valloys, carrying down great trees, and frequently drowning the 
natives in their-atterpts to cross it. 

The stream has cut a deep bed for iteelf in the granite sides of the 
mountain, and exploring this. bed in the dry season, I have found per- 
fectly round well-like tesinw in the rock, varying from 1 foot in dia- 
meter and depth to 10 feet in diameter, and from 8 to 12 feet in depth. 
There is always a stone at the bottom of these basins, and they mnst 
tiave been formed by the torrent giving, during the miny season, a 
rotary motion to the stonv, 

After we had been living ot Magila some time, messengers arrived 
from Hendoi bringing « letter from Kibanga, begging mo to meet him 
and Simboja at Msasa, and arrange a peace between them. They had 
been fighting since Sckalavn’s death in 1869, and they were now 
heartily tired of it. But cach fearing treachery from the other, they 
lid not like to mest without some better guarantee than their own 

onises. ‘Tho const slave-traders encouraged thie warfare, and supplied 
atone time Simboja with powder and at another time Kibanga, on the 
condition that all captives taken by vither party were to be sold to them 
for slaves. I at once accepted the invitation, and the next morning, 
Angust 26th, 1878, we set out. Our party consisted of six of my own 
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men, Michael Kifungiwe, Kibanga’s brother, with two or three Bondeis, 
ani the two messengers of Kibangn. 
After leaving Magila our path took us-at first-im a southerly direction 
to avoid a epur of the Magila Mountains. It was a rolling, hilly 
country, well wooded and watorad. We passed a good number of villages 
in dlearings in the woods, also plantations of rice and Indian corn. 
Four hours {yoni Magils wo arrived at Hababara, a market town. 
We found no bowch-pooplo at the market, and no Swahili wha apoki. 
The women were the ebiof trudurs, bringing their bunanas, Lidian corn, 
soil tolween, to oxehunge for heals, cotton cloth, and sherk. After 
leaving Hubibara wo descended to the Kihuwi, an affluent of the Zigi, 
ising m the Micea Mountains, aclear mountain atream, $0 feet wide anil 
3 feet deep, with sandy bottom. Our path now led more to the north, 
ani we pasted Matnkurn, Masangombe, and Vumba. ‘he character of 
the country now changed, all signs of cultivation anil life ceased, the 
hills became steeper, and the walking propertionstely more difficnlt, 
The forests had no jungle, but « light undergrowth of ferns. On our 
right were bare granite penks, abont 3000 feet above the sea-level, called 
Magombn, the western slopes of the Magila Moutitain. Twohoursafter 
leaving the Kibnwi wo mached the Zigi, mmning N.N.E. here about 
60 feet wide, und shallow, the bed being full of great boulders of granite 
brouglt down by the foods. Resting on these granite blocka were the 
trunks of large trees, sometimes 20 feet abovo the level of tho river, 
showing what a mighty torrent the Zigi becomes in the rainy seuson. 
Thomedintely: after crossing the Zigi we commenced the ascent of tho 
Mensa Mountain, 4500 feet above the sea-level. If is covered af tho hase 
with jungle and large trees. Bamboo of great height, and 3 inelies in 
diameter near the jround, grew among the trees. Higher up we found 
plantations of tobacco and Indian corn. Two-thirds up the mountain 
we rested at the village of Nynwye. 

Tho Msasa Mountain is extremely difficult to climb on account of the 
excessive steeymess of the sides. Even tho untives admit that they can 
nvither go up nor down in wet weather. On reaching the top, after two 
hours’ bard climbing, we fonnl a soft bed of turf, consisting of short 
erase and scented herbs. There were numerous wild orange trees, 
ee the air with fragrance. We also saw herds of cattle and guats 


After a walk of a mile along the narrow ridge through groves of 
bananas, we arrived at the town of Manes, and fired off onr gune te 
annonnes our arrival, The next morning Kibangs arrived from Hendei 
with about 160 men who form his body-guand. As he entered the town, 
drums, horns, and a kind of bassoon wore played beforo him, while all 
who possessed guns fired them off. He had with him o Comoro man, 
named Abdallah, who acte os his secretary and factotum. Our interview 
waa cold and formal; but the ehief became more confidential und 
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Friendly in thé course’ of our atay, und we Teft after av affuctionnte 
farowell, ani & promis on my part to visit him again, 

On the 6th of November we set out for Hendei. As wo stood noxt 
day upon the Meas, Mountain, looking west, we «aw before ua at 
tlevated valley covered with forest; on the opporite ridge, called the 
Hendti Mountain, we sow the smoke curling op frou tho trees and 
were told that there was Hendet, 

We descended into the forest, which quite fulfilled my ides of a 
tropical forest, ‘Iho troow wero large, there was to jungle, only an 
ondless variety of eplendid ferns. Wo wero six hours crossing this 
valloy, and the trees entirely kept ont tho wonlight. When the mon 
were not talking, there wasn silence timt became painfol. ‘lhe commtry 


ja undulating, with now and than a grest granite bouldor covered with 


a growth of forns. We saw no signa of life; neither men nor villages. 
When we arrived at Honde?, Kibanga gave nea hearty. wolcome, but 
gall that it would not he wafe to go through the country thon, for ho 
Tind roocived information that same morning that ono of Simbijn’s eons 
Tuad collacted « force with’ the intention of immking o rail upon Hone. 


Dhedmany appliganta for medicines, ind loving brought some with me 


T preeoritied fir tho sick. Thoy took whutover I gave them with a faith 
thud taux Love worked half the cum, Kibanga lived in a Intgo wall- 
hilt Liens cuytaluing several rooms, om! & wide vuranial before it, 
where he wut toreceive hia yuusta. The door were well jude in strong 
wyudre frames. 1 thonght it better to leave next morning, lot oor 


- preB should tuunper Kibanga in hia defence, At parting, Kihinga 


gave inp. one of hin boys to tuko hack with me to live at Mayila, and he 
also gave ue eevieral cold Tout fowls, and baskets of Upali to cut on 
the journey, na if would bo late before wo reached our halting-jlace fur 


‘the night. We returned by the northern tonte. Goon after leaving 


Hendei wo crossed tho: Zigi near ite somes, here a narrow mountain 
stramilet, We thon-came to » village elled Mgambo, which Kibingn 


hae recontly made his capital on mccoant of the strongth of its ustaral 


‘Tho hills frequently took the form of greasy cones, with clumps of 
trove and patches of jungie. For miles along the upper heighta of tho 
Hindi Monntuins no trees were visible, only w short tort. 

To the right and loft of na, but at some distance from the path, we 
could seo the amcdke naing from tiny bhaimlots. In tho valleys tho 
follage was most lexuriant. There wor now species of orchid on tho 
trees, forne looking like miniature palm-trees, furming a trunk ly the 
twisting siema of dead fronds, and palma of varieties unknown to mo, 
Bix hours’ walking brought ua to Dulwa, a town on the samme rane as 
Massa. Here we sow Tanga harbour due enst of wa, and the Zigt 
meondering through the plain, This mountain is wbont 5000 feet whove 
the sn-lovel. We dosconded into the valley, the path taking us near 
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the towna of Mashunika and Zimbili, and arrived in the evening at 
Marna, where we slept. ‘The hut was so stifling that it was impossible 
to sleep in it; 1 therefore went outeide, but the growling of the leopards 
warned ine that it was hardly safe to sleep outside, I found o wattle 
house not yet plastered or thatched, and slept in it, We set ont in the 
morning, southward through the Mananasi Valley, and eroxsed the Zigi 
at a ford called Ufinga. The river was here albiout 80 feet wile, and 
deep enough to conceal hippopotami, for we saw their fresh footprints’on 
tho bank. ‘Chis valley is inhabited by Wazegua settlers. 

We soon afterwards Jeft the valley, the path taking us up the moun- 
tains, ond now we went along the sides of the hills until we turned the 
peak of Gazi; then orcssing the ridge, where wo had » splendid view to 
the south over the Lava, we descended into the Magila Valley, nnd 
arrived at Magila by noon. The ridges of these mountains were well 
cultivated, and there were several villages on the top. 

The soil throughout Usambara is a red disintegrated clay upen a 
granite and sandstone foundation, and covered with « rich vegetable 
loam. The bottoms of the valleys contain béds of allnvial clay, T should 
aay nc more fertile soil contd be foand in the world, anil it will, 1am 
sare, produce every tropical plant. The flora of Usambara is extensive, 
Iu the forest wo find obony, copal, teuk, acacia, the indiarnbber-tree, 
tho drchella weed, the betel-pepper climber, prickly smilax, with several 
varivtion of the atryolinos tree, and inany other trees producing valuable 
wood, On my return next summer | should be happy to welcome a 
scientific botanist as my guest, and should fool well repaid if he would 
teach ua how to tum the vegetable wealth of the country to sccount. 

The Wasumbara are of the «sme stock as the people of Chaga. Tho 
langnages are very shuilar, and there ia w constant and friendly inter- 
course betwoen the two tribes. Many of them sare rather Semitio thin 
Nogro in their type, having high forcheada, while the prognathous jaw 
and spar heel are hoth wanting, In form and figure they are perfect, 
and they have frequently reminded me of bronze statues, They avernge 
5 feet 7 inches in height, and arp strong, though not robust. They vary 
in colour from # light brown to a deep black, not, however, the dead- 
black of many of the Negro tribes, but soft and shining like satin. 
They have fair mental powers; a fow have learnt to write, but very 
badly, ‘They have plenty of perception, and quickly reckon wp the. 
person with whom they have to deal; at first often robellious, Imt if 
met with firmness always at lust submitting. They are shrewd in the 
common affairs of daily life, hospitablo, yet expecting a present. Thave 
never found them ungrateful, and they noarly always ropey e kindness. 
They ary brave with a good loader, and modest, showing love for parents 
and respect for age, 

Religion they have none, except a belief in charms and evil spirite. 
An offering of first-fruits is ulwuys:made to tho spirits, and in sickricata 
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auorifioe le offered to propitiate the pepo or spirit. This is newally dime 
wider the apirit tree "near the entrance to the village. As the medicine 
min Killk the goat, be erios, “0 pepo, we bring you o present; please 
fo not torment this porson any moro, but. give him bealth again, aul 
then we will bring you another present, a nico white fowl.” The Bal 
however, dows not get much of the goat, for the friends of the sick youn 
cook it and eat it, giving a very small piece to the pepo, 

Their marriage corcmonies ure peculiar. ‘Che young couple meet ut 
the house of » friend; two native bodsteaidle are placed one on either side 
of the room, with a lig fire between, On these the brideand bridegroom 
recline in. the aight of each other for four days without food. Tuke- 
warts, wator ix allowed them when they are thirsty. On the fifth day 
ono basin of tint’ porridge is given them before the Iridal procession 
commences tothe liouse of the liride’s mother, The bridegroom walks 
first with his friends, his best man carrying 4 zebra's tail, The Inide 
follows wt uw little distanco on tho back of « matron, surrounded by ler 
fries, Theo chiof bridemuaid ia drosed as o manu, and carrica a sword 
amo gun, Wher they arrive hefore the hous of the bride's mother, 
the mon retire into another lionse, and a stool is put before the door for 
tha bride to ait mpon. ‘The women then go nnd her with baskets of 
Tadise corn, dropping some before her ox they pass, until m large beap 
is mul, ‘The ceremony ix comploted by « great feast in the evening. 

The Bondsis aro more mbnst than the highlanders ow account of 

their living Principally upon Indinn com, while the chief dict of the 
Wasambars is banana porridge, They are industrioua, both mon and 
Women working inthe ficlls. They export semsem seed, rice, Indian corn, 
indiarnbher, and tobacco, Cotton of good quality is indigenons, but it 
ig not oultivated. When we consilor the wondrona fertility of this 
country, together with ita vicinity to the coast, the mowntaina being 
only aoparated fron the sea by a level plain of 30 miles, it is impossible 
to doabt Imt that it how o great foture heforw it, 1 huve had several 
preating invitations from the chiefs to be their king; lint I have been 
‘obliged to iocline, aa it would require far more capital to organise 4 
yovernment than 1 could command. But with a yovermment that 
winild develpe its reevarces, it would quickly repay any money laid out 
upen it. 

Th September last year, Dr Kirk and Captain Wharton, accompanied 
hy Lieutenant Gordon and Mr, Craven, visited Magila.. Thoy started 
from Tanga, spent several days at Magila, and then returned to Tanga, 
‘oid Umba. Captain Wharton noted the heights of the mountains near, 
and took observations, fixing tho latitude and longitude of Magila:; 
while Dr. Kirk explored the hills, and collected botanical specimens. 


The Masai Counfry—During my reaidence at Magils T frequently 
came in contact with men who had been to Chagn unl the Masai 
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country. From them I learned that Mandara, who waa the chief of 
Chaya when New visited it, has aincs been conquered by anothor Chaga 
chief, and has now no power beyond his own town, 

The Masai country consists of o level platean with short: isolated 
niowntain chains, amd single peaks rising from the contre of the plufy, 
After leaving Kilituanjaro, the paths entiroly couse, and the traveller 
has to find hia way aa best he can over the short grass. For many 
miles nota tree in be geen, ond herds of wild animals are visible at a 
great distance. The Masni always encamp upon the hills for the sake 
of the water; they ercet hints, bot abandon thom as soon a9 the foeding 
in the neighturhosd is exhausted, and then they move with their 
herds to another place, Both sexes dispense with clothes; they are 
tall and omsenlar, but thin in the legs, They ot great wnlkers, 
and move tapidly over tho country. They are entirely pastoral; their 
food consists of the flesh of their cattle, amd milk mixed with blood. 
They have « very strong racial wdour, mul the people of other tribes 
teclare that it would be impossible for » Masai to mix with other people 
without being at once detected, Thoy are divided into numermmus clan 
under different oliict:, who are entirely independent of cach other, and 
frequently make war upon one another, They have some system of 
telegraphy by which the nows of on approaching caravan i# at onoe 
conveyed all over that part of the country. Their arma consist of a 
ahidld entirely covering the owner, consisting of soveral thicknesses 
of oow-bide; they carry two spouts with blades 16 inches long ond 
inches wide, o short sword, and twu hoovy knob sticks, 

The Masai in the neighbomrhood of Chagu have adopted many of the 
behite of uericultural people, they dwoll in pernianent villages, enltivate 
Indian corn, unil live on friendly terms with the Wuchaga, ‘They 
niderstand working in from, and make their own Weapons. 

They do not we bows and arrows, and they have no guns. ‘They 
are a Very hardy race and strict monogamists; but so treacherous in 
their dealings with strangers, that the traders always find it necessary 
te constrict Intrenched eumps to live in, Last yoar, 2000 woll-anned 
Swahilis from Pangani, Tanga, and Saatani, set ont for the Masai country: 
to make war upon uw Masai tribe, who are reported to build their houses 
and stockades wth ivory, and refuse all intercourse with: strangers or 
traders, Vory fow Swahili over returned to tell the tale of their defent. 

The great mountain called Doenyo Ngai, west of Chaga, is antl to 
have a bright light over it at night, aml that it thunders. ‘Tho Masai 
call it Doenyo Nyai, which meas, “the mountain of Goi” At its 
hase ore two boiling wells, where the tradera can cook fleir meat by 
putting it into the water on their ramrods Tt is possible that it_is a 
sulphur none. 

No one can lok at o map of East Africa without secing that to 
open up the Equatorial Lukes, way must be mado to them through the 
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Mesaj country, to avoid both the long journey of the Nile, and the 
cireuitons and exponsive route through Unyomwesi. IT have talked with 
the netive traders to the Masai, and they consider it quite feasible. In 
fact, thoy gave mo clear evidence of thoir belief by offering to go with 
gut if Twonld make ups party. Kibanga offered mo letters of intro- 
Guition to his friends, the chicfs of Pari, and Chaga; while » Wazegua 
ehiof offered to go with mo up the valley of the Lava as far as Chaga, 

It would be far better for an intended expedition to Masai to get 
their met npou the mainland insteal of in Zanzibar. There are many 
friends of mine who know the Masai langungo, and I shall always bo 
pind to assist an expedition by procuring the right men and obtaining 
introductions from one native chief to another, which will be found of 
great yaluo in this part of Africa. : 


After the reading of the Paper -— 


‘Mr Atentn Casyar rose and sald Le hod hod the pleasure of visiting Magila 
Gurine Mr. Farler’s residence there, and partakieg of Mr. Farler’s hospitality for 
some Vittle time. His object was to investigate the evolozy of the regiou md accli- 
mative himself preparatory to a journey of exploration to the Lake regions; but he was 
unfortunatidy overcon by sickness, and forom} to return to Engiaad, During the 
titnd he wae thure he wae Impressed by the great natural beauty of the country, 
which well deserved ita name of the * Switxerland of Afriva”’ Ho believed that 


every production of the tropics could be grown om its fertile soil, He had no doubt 


thut liigher mp the mountains the elinvite was salnbrinus, 

CB. Foor, ex,, after allwling to his former soquaintance with Mr. 
Parler at Zanzibar, sald the Paper showoi that the friends of Africa might congra- 
ttilate themeclves on the ndvance that had been made during the last few years. 
Whon jt was soon thut Mr, Parler could live for years among tha natives of the 
interior and enter Into friendly relations with them, aud even be invited to become 
their chief, it was evident that there wes good material to work upon, Ho thought 
that the visit of the Sultan of Zanzibar 6 this metropolis had boon of groat servion 
to Basterp Africa and to humanity at largo, He (Captain Foot) was the last to say 
“Goxl-hyo” to his Highness at Aden, when bo left that place for England; and he 
wns gist to know from iia frieude at Zanzibar, that sinoe bis return the Sultay hed 
dane all he could to promote civillmtion an commerce, and suppress the slave 
trode, Missionaries wire much indebted to bis Highness for having facilitated their 
operations In the country, The mimionaries were the trie plonters, and it behored 
the nation of Enylatad to supplement theme efforte and assist the Geographical Society 
is exploring the onknoten tnicts of the continent. 
Sir T. Powurs, Bextos, at the request of tho Chairman, then gave an account 
of what had been done towards makings road from the coast, near Zanzibar, into the 
inferior, He sald: If it had not been for the Chairman's request, it would have been 
mare gratifying to the promoters of the road to hate shrouled themselves lu a little 
modist rewerve until they hed something more tu épeak about than they lad at 
promt. Still they reoogniaed the duty of stating what had been done, if it would 
tend to gncournge othurs who took an. Ititermst in the civilisation of Africa The 
origin. of the work which bad been undertaken dated back to the time of the eon- 
ah oP a ary ame aap place in referonce to the best ated 
spreading civilised commerce in Africa and suppresuing the slave trade, Among Ul 
various methoda then suggested, voue gbtained more favour than that of opening a road 
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to the interior, ‘Tho idea was taken up bya few who attended the conforwnce, but it was 
folt that it was a kind of work which did not le within the purriew of the African 
Committe: of the Geographical Society. It waa therefore undertaken at first in « 
very small way, ln the hopo that a beginning st juaat might bo mao. fs the first 
instaneo it waa proposed to make a road from tho ecast to the north end of Nyassa. 
So little wae then known of the conntry, that thy starting-point wus not fixed on until 
thy men employed had reached the place. In the first instance they went to Dar-cs- 
Salaam, just Opposite the southern ond of the island of Zanzibar; Wut after o short 
time the agent thon in charge, Sergeant Mayes, proceeded down the const to ascertain 
whether the port of Kilwa would offer grenter facilities. It was perhaps rather a 
Misfortune that he so decided, because 8 fine season, which micht hare been botter 
employed, wae thereby lost. However, it was clearly ascertained that Kilwa and 
another place, Kilwa Kirinji, were utterly unsuitable for any euch work Between 
the sea and the bani ground thore was 5 broad belt of morass, and the hard groand 
itself was rock, with a spares population, Of the two pointe, Dar-es-Salaam was 
infinitely the most ttefa) und valtiable fromm which to make « start. It had « well- 
protected liarbour, with a steep shore and deep water, ao that alps conld approach any 
landing-place that might beaado there. There were two or three gooil buildings on tha 
coast, and farther inland it was well popnlated. The work of road-making was begun 
with eurray about the middle of last yosr, and up to the date of the last letters 
which had heen received 40 miles had been completed. Of course that waa & morg 
nothing compared with what i was hoped eventually to accomplieh; but kt all events 
somo experience had been gained which might be of value to futuro travellers, 
trailers, or missionaries. It had been proved that the natives were mumerous, ond 
wore very willing to undertake Inbour for wages. The wages rangel from three six, 
dollare a mnonth, There hal bwen difficulties, but on the whole he thonght it might 
bo said that the natives had displayed a capacity for Iahonr, whether dngozet by the 
day or by the month, ‘Thuro inust, however, bo constant snpervision, Tf Enropean 
were withdrawn shey hmmediately fell into dawdliag waya Another 

point of some importance was that a very little training and edyeatiow had taught 
them to receive thelr wages In small Indian coin tnstesd of muasee of cotton goods 
It had always hitherto been the groat difficulty with travellers that they had to carry 
wach large supplies of cotton goods, and it would be o very greet caln if the nativer 
fearnt fo accept payment in col. The extreme rapidity with which vegetation grow: 
up was a great difficalty to overcome, and it might be that nothing would keop it 
down except the nse of wheeled conveyances. It was hoped that the native traffic of 
foot pussengers would have sufficed. There had been no lack of ench traffic, for the 
rote had been used to s great extent "for the carrying of indinsubler, gam eepal, and 
other produce; but for so many genemtions the oatives hed been eo accustomed to 
wilk in Tndian Mo, that, however oumerous they might be, and however smooth the 
road, they continued to walk ouc’behind the other, Only ove small thread of road 
wad themefore kept open by the traffic, Sore little effort had bem made to introduce 
wheele! conveyances drawn by cxen, uni {t could not be said those experiments had 
fallod owing to the presence of thg tsetse fly. Accidents of ono kind and another 
had occurred, and possibly there had been carelessness in. denling with the animals, 
ami nothing definite cmd be concluded fram the attempt which bad heen mado to 
wie oxen oF harses as beasts of draught. There was this encocragement, hownver, 
that the donkeys which bad been employed hal doow their work efficiently and well, 
and had kept in good health, The only wheeled conveyance which had proceeded 
along the road with any success was sumething skin to a costormongs:'s cart drawn by: 
two donkeys, and to add to the sporting effect of the scene they were driven tandom. 
They had severa) times gone at a good fair pace along the road, The work had not 
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gone on.as quickly aa might havo been expected, but tho climate had presented one 
great whetacls, "Ihnee who hed tnilertaken the work had been expesel to the 
severity of the climate mor then ordinary travellers, for they had hal to work in # 
somewhat dense jungle whore the air was close and damp. ‘Tho four Europes who 
had been, employed fuel all: more or lear suffered from thy climate, and had to return 
Talliee quickly. Berzeant Mayes, who was compelled to come home, went hack again; 
but he now wished to give op the work, On his mtorn it was hoped that fnller 
accounta would be obtainable of what ho had been doin: but among the various 
talents which he had displayed, the art of descriptive writing had not boet one. 
Thore was no inwipersblo difficulty in carrying on the work, and in time tho Sultan 
might besome 20 far interested init as te extend the road for mime hisiviredy of 
miles, He could net conclude these remarks without mentioning the kind interest 
alown by the Sniten, and especially by Dr. Kirk, when any little diffienltive had 
arisen, Oned! the chit objected to the road passing through his territory. Strin- 
gent directions hud been given that there should be no attempt at forcible progress, 
but the matter having leew referred fo the Sultan, whe elaimed authority thers, a 
mall police force wie sont over, and the objection was overcome withont any 
further difficulty, Ho believed that in time:all anch opposition would he overcome, 
atid bo hostility would te met with from the natives. 

The Cosuyvan (Sir H, Rawlinson) said Mr. Farler ind given a very graphic 
Geseription of the district of Veambam, and hed touched pon other pointe, 
regarding aomn of which the Society would by giad of further information; ench 
ag, for instance, the practicability of the route through the Masai country to the 
Victoria Syunea Perhape le wonld be good enough to gay whether there was 
anything Ike a trade route paxwing by the southern slopes of Killmanjaro, becum 
that wai ono Line of acd to the interior In-which the Socinty had alwaya taken 
tha griatest interest, ‘Tho African Exploration Fond, which was practically a» 
_ branch of the Society, would have preferred that for their first exploratory essay; 

tut from the best information they eould obtain, they wer linpressed with the 
belief thot |) wna aleclitely trmopomibie for a traveller to yet through the Masai 
conutry. Tf i: was poseible, he hoped that the African Explirtion Fund would 
make the attempt, because, na mattere stood) af present, the establishment of as 
nearly direct @ line es possible between the Victoria Nyanza und the coast was the 
great denileratum for the improvement af Central Africa, Whilo bo was referring to 
this point, bv oould not help drawing attention to the réally invaludhly mervices to 
the come of geogmphy which wer perfortned by the varions niiselonary estalillah- 
ments inthat partof Alrion.. Juat now those establishments supplied almost the onty 
tnaane il innteasing wir geoeraphical knowledge ofthat region, Thelilew those on the 
const of Mombas and Zanzibar, theey waa a missinuary establialiment on Victoria 
Byanes, which had boom domg very good work. ‘There wore aleo some interlur 
pots, aed o mission was abont to be formed on ‘Tanganyika. In addition to these, 
‘thure were estabtishaments both ot the north and at the sonth end of Nysam, The 
African Explomtion Pum! lind reently sent out a soune traveller, Mr, Keith 
Tohnatoo, who-lef England on the Lith instant, fir the purpose of carrying aut an 
exploratory suryey from Dar-ov-Salnam to Lake Nyasa. No doubt he would work in 
potisct accom with the party to whom Sir KF) Buxton hail referred, and ther wonid 
ratitually assiet cock other, 

Mr. Pantan, in roply, tated that the native tmders hed se nwy)ar outs mores 
prety prc woe ee that district. Quito recently one of 
the mum who eeaped the minssacts, THigeinuary on the Victoria Nya 
returned woroes tlie Masal omutry alone, Hu Cuangea 4 es égtitte pomliln fie an 


expeiition to pass iruugh, but it would have to proceed with ereat care. ‘The 
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Masal people hated and datestel the Arabaand therefore no Arab should bo taken 
with the expedition, The travellers mvat not attempt to hurry through. They 
shoald first. of all make their way np the valley of the Lawn, stay 4 certain time with 
each chief, and so get introductions from one to another, In this way be thoaght 
it was quite possible for a peaceable expedition to crows the Masai country from 
Usambara. 

The Ouamocay, in thanking Mr, Farler, wished to add that the gentleman who 
had teen seloctod for the jurpse of making tue attempt to ctum the Masai country 
was Mr. Wakefield, of the Rib4 Mission, near Mombaa Hila route would have been 
far to the north, on the borders of the Galla country; the project, however, wae 

for a time, If the African Exploration Fond teeame popnlar, and wae 
duly aupptiod with the nlnwws of war, he biped that it would be reaumed, and that 
they would he able to secure Mr. Wakefield's serviocs, 


A Journey through Cyprus in the Autumn of 1878. 
By J. Tuomsow. 
(Read at the Evening Mecting, January 1th, 1879.) 
Exmancine at Alexandria in the Messageries steamer Arethuan, after a 
short and not unpleasant pusaage we anchor in the roads off Larnaca, on 
the morning of the 7th September. 

Soun after daybreak we desery the shores of Cyprus, fringed with « 
belt of foam, behind which, and contrasting with the deep blue of the 
Moditerrancan, rasset and chocolate-coloured plains extend te the slopes 
of the southern chain of mountains, The heat is intense, for with the 
exception of » solitary cap on the summit of Troodos, the Cyprivte 
Olympus, there ie nota vestige of clond to temper the scorching rays of 
the sun. The morning mist is rising fran the valleys, obncuring the 
great epnre that fall away in dark masses from the central cone of this 
lofty range. As wo approach the shore, details of the panorama eane 
into view, «nd numerous villages are seen, embowered in foliage, affording 
an agreeable contrast to the vast expanse of sombro-coloured hile and 
plains, 

Larnaca seen from the roads, with its domes and minurets bathed ia 
sunshine, and its gariens shaded by fig-trees and date-palms, forms one 
of the most pleasing pictures in the Levant. But a closer inspection of 
the buildings on the Marina is not eo satisfactory. ‘True, the honses, and 
wreckage of landing-etuges and waterside cafés, are most picturesyue 
and tich fn the farma and colours that delight the eyo of an urtise; bat 
the evidences of neglect and decay aro most depressing. The city proper 
li¢s ina hallow abdnt halfa mile inland frm the Marina, the two'places 
together having « population of about 8000, 

A most interesting feature in the physical geography of this part of 
the island is the great alteration in the coast-line since the time when 
Citium was the chief southern port. Larnaca Marin ix not only a 
modern settlement, tint the ground on which it i# built had asi 
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no Gxistence when Citium wae tho capital of o small kingdom. The 


town of Larnar anil the intervening space between the settlement 
‘and the Marina marke tho site of Citium. Hore T surveyed mounds 
of d&ris xtrown with fragmenta of sculptured stone. Some parte of 
‘this space have been brought under tillage, but there still exist traces 
of the pier and retaining walls of the harbour spoken of by Strabo. 
‘General di Cesnola oheerves :-—* The ancient coonteline is still marked 
‘by & continnouy undulating line of rock.” This conglomerate rock ia 
‘the samo ne that found farther inland between Larnaca and Nicosia. 
Tt is supposed te have formed st ont period an unbroken surface; but 
ot present it is found in isolated hilly and knolls, which are your by 
year reduced by erosion and the detritus carried down to the sea. Add 
“to this the sudden and heavy mins to which the island is subject, and 
tho resulting donndation of the mountains, and wo have some clue to 
the modo in which the new coast-linoe has been built mp. I shall be 
better able further on to draw your attention to the hydraulic force 
developed: by a single day of rain in the higher altitudes of Troodos. 
Many of the streams are dry during summor, bat becom torrents in 
winter, carrying down to the sea the detritus of the hills. This happens 
daring thy season when south-westerly winds prevail, with » sea flowing 
in npon the southern shore, and there depositing the débris contributed 
by the streams. 

After the destriction of the forests on the lower spurs of the 
qmorntains, the surface left exposed, and deprived of the roots that bound 
it together, mast have been rapidly broken up. Of this fot I found 
evidence during my tour through the island, In some places thr sites 
of hills, once clothed with verduro, are marked by groups of isolated 
rocks, the cores, so to speak, deprived of the soft formutions with which 
they were overlaid. 

The modern shore thne formed ia made up of sand, fragments of 
limestono, pobbies, and picces of conglomerate, anil in its general 
features recalls tho coast-land added to the western side of Formois 
Within tho Inet two centuries. In both places salt Ingoons exist, anil 
were formed under similar conditions. Theso lagoons of Formoss and 
of Cyprus are turned to account in tho mumnfucture of hay salt, more 
to the detriment of the liealth of the islanders than to tho increase 

To xetarn to the Marina of Larnuca. Although it boasts some in- 
teresting buildings», and notably the old charch of St. Lozarna, ite honses 
externally have & poor appearance. Stone and sun-dried bricks aro the 
materials employed fn the construction of their outer walls, bot the 
Jofty and commodions interiors are plasterel with lime and coated with 
talc. The windows are protected by venetian blinds, and have glass 


shatters opening inwants. These sre closed at night, even during the 
“hottest months, to exclude the malaria waftel from the marshes. 
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Having engaged males anil a mnletecr, we commenced our journey 
throngh the island. The route from Larnaca to Nicosia lies over a 
partially tilled plain, in a north-westerly direction, where there aro 
vast tracts of fallow land abutting upon the read, These are covered 
with a rank growth of gigantic thistles, prickly shrubs, grasses, and 
wild flowers, Every abject around is covered with a thin layer of 
dove-coloured dust, anil it ie not Jong before wo ourselves partake of 
the prevailing hue of the landscape. 

The roud has been recently repaired, and fitted for an omnibus, which 
ruus duily between Larnaca and Nicosia. Here and there wo descry 
hamlets embowered in frnit-trees, aurmounted by the tower of u Greek 
church; lt with the exception of the trees of these village ordhards, 
there is not a vestige of wood to be seen around. For five or six miles 
the land is uncultivated, and its Lorbage crisp and dry under foot, It 
is wn undulating desert of brown, relicved ot intervals by patches of 
bright green foliage round ita water pools and springs, 

We pass the night at the village of Athionu, distant sbout 1% miles 
from Larnaca. It is the head-quarters of the mnleteers of Cyprus, 
who claim. descent from the Lusiguans. The men of Athionn are a fine, 
tall, brond-shonidored mee, and many of them have fasen hair and lear 
blue eyes. My muloteer introduces me to an aged relative, at whose house 
we pass the night. The village abodes are composed of mingled mud 
and stone, and aro roofed over with clay, The unclouded moon reveals 
the villagers reposing on the fiat rouis of their dwellings, or in tho 
courts below. - 

I must not omit to pay a just trilmte to the hospitality of these 
simple people, who place at ono’s dispesal the best of everything their 
houses can provide. It isa point of honour with them to wuloome the 
stranger within their gates; nor do they seek for reward or make oom- 
ment on the gifts bestowed on their children or dependents. 

Athienu is a porfoct ovsis in a desert, for it lies in a woll-watored 
hollow aurronnded by gardons and vineyards. About 4 miles farther 
on, Wo cross over a stone bridge which spans the River Idalia, whos 
bed is al:mout diry at this acaaon. 

That part of the Mesorea Plain which borders thu capital is fairly 
wall cultivated, and totally devoid of timber, tho entire phiin lying 
between the mountains having been at some period of its. history 
brought under tilluge. It is fertilised by the annual overflow of the 
Pedwus, Idalin, aul other streams; and the luxuriant growth of ita 
cereals hax won for Cyprus the name of the granury of the Levant. 

From # hill about 2 miles south-east of Nicosia we obtain « view 
of the city, surrounded by ite Venetian fortifications built in 1570. From 
this point the town looks most picturesque and attractive. Within its 
walls rise towers, minarets, stately palms, and the massive pile of the 
old cathedral of St. Sophia, which wus first mutilated by the Turks and 

u 2 
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afterwards transformed into wmoeque. Mingling with the wayfurers is 
a troop of lepers, who live in tombs hard by. But many hright faces 
und stalwart forms ure sec, owners of caravans muking their way to the 
capital ax we onter by the “Channel Sqradrum” Gate, Ascending to 
the ramparts, we sce spread out before ns a vast noreage of mud oabins 
noarly buried im orchards. Toworing above the modest abodes of the 
citizens are a nimber of mutilated churches, and edifices whose massive 
proportions and modimval architecture carry us hack to the time of the 
Tnsienan kings. An ancient aqueduct supplies the town with water 
from the Lille 

Leaving the capital we strike neroes the plain northward to Kerynia, 
cruising the Pedeus aboot 2 miles from the town. This fertiliser of 
Mesorea hae dwiniled too more rivulet, Pushing on to tho hase of the 
northern mdiitaina, and asconding the lower spurs of the chain, we find 


the dry beds of torrente littered with angular fragmonts of limestone 


recently lmonght down from the hilly, Many of the slopea are also 
covered with splintered rocks, some of which, carried down by the Inst 
mins, form a barrier weross the bridlepath, Bat there are many woll- 
watered allnvial valleys whos pasturage affords food to vust herds of 
goathand flockanfsheep, Fringing the strenma wre evergreens, myrtles, 
plemmdors, and tall plumed grasses. 

From the summit. of the range wo see spread out before ma the 
vordant plain of Rerynia, interscoted hy streams, and guanted by the 
old fortress. Beyond is the blue expanse of the-Mediterranean, and on the 
northern horizon we desery the fuint ootlines of the coast of Asia Minor. 

Cn a richty wooded height about 6 miles south-oast of the port of 
Roryria stands the Latin monastery of Tolle Paix, founded hy Hugh I. 


‘The Toad dorors the plain to this retreat lics throngh an unbroken belt 


of ganiens and cultivated fiolds, and is overarched by brambles, myrties. 
Monndurs, dog-roase, wid fig-treea. Tn spring time the banks of tie 
streams are Guvered with wild flowors. 

Haviig engaged at Keryuia, aa dragoman, an Arab namal Habib 
Kiri, I continud my journey westward, along the shore to Lapithna. 
Hard by tho motustory of Akhoropiti, T photograph an ancient rock- 
out temple or tomb (montionéd by Poooek), and between the sods 
of 8 ylenglod field Uigeover the remains of a fine muasic pavement, 
Striking into thy mountaine through « district abounding in olive 
anil mulberry plautations, und crowing ~ cotton field where women are 
picking: the mips pods, we etiter a glen at the extremity of the northern 
chain. ‘Iho hilly are here clothed with a thick growth of shrths, 
affording cover ty game, Revies uf partridges rise on all sides as wo 
ai our way through the defile, 

‘The ttmastery of St, Panteleimoni is our next halting-place, where 
‘the Avchinumidrite and monks «how us great attention, Following a 
oe thnaeh the hills and across  table-land considerably above seu- 
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level, we next deseond to the Morfn Plain. It is one of the most fertile 
ernin-growing plaine in the island. Madder is a prolnet of this dis- 
trict; ft was believed by the ancients that the wool of tlooky feeding 
on the roots of this plant became red. But I caw no rod ahoop at 
Morfn:, although I believe that their bones are tinged with madder. 

The town of Morfe has an ancient Greek church, dedicated to 
St. Mamus, and o population of about 4000, The Greek and Latin 
churches and monasteries, in the absence of inns, are the recognised rmest- 
honses throughout tho island. From Morfu we cress tho plain to 
Lovka, a village on one of the lower spurs of the southern mountains, 
find ollont 6 ndlos inland from the ruins of Soi, It is a amall settle 
ment on the slope of w Lill, approwhed ty a valloy through which 
Hows a stream of clewr water, and is altogether one of the most hoantifal 
spots in the island. Its houses or partly hidden among the filings of 
fruit-trees ; ite orchards yield peaches, oranges, lines, anil pomegranates ; 
nor does the store of grapes, figs, walnuts, pears, anil apples fail. 
Perched aniong the rocks are primitive wator-mills, whow ducts span 
the chasms, aud are decked with ferns and gourda, In this distriet I 
found extensive mounds of copper slag, marking the sito of ancient 
mines where the ore had been reduced in great quantitics, 

Following a stream which hus « local name at almost every hamlet, 
wo enter a region of vinvyards and pine woods. At Kalopniogatiasa 
the hills arc-entirely taken up with the culture of the yine, while the 
village itself, seen from a distance, appears to be a continuation of the 
system of terracing adopted on both sides of the valley. The houses are 
Hat-roofod, and partly burrowed into the hills. 

The manpfactire of wine is the chiof industry pursued by the 
villagers, of whom there ary about a hundred families. Grapes of fine 
quality are sold here at a trifle der a farthing a pound. Wine 
likewise is cheap and potent, and although plentifal, the poople are 
exceedingly temperate in their habits. Lithgow described Cyprus 
wine two oonturivs ago os “unplossant to liqnorish lips.” It is un- 
palatable owing to its tarry flavour, contracted from the pitch-conted jarg 
in which it is stored. But it is novertholoss a pure, strong, unadulte- 
mite grapo win, which under skilful treatment might be turned to 
most profitahly account, 

Ascending the stream to its source, wo at Inst reach Prodromos, & 
Village at an wltitude of wbont 5000 feet, and our starting-point for the 
summit of Olympus, We luve made the ascent, so far, throngh pine 
forests, where thousands of trees have been recently cut down, Upon 
inquiring why so much timber ix left to rot on the ground, 1 am in- 
formed that the trees were exhausted and fell of their own accord, and 
that their owners had no immediate nse for them. Women, in this land 
of Aphrodite, are the pioneers in the destruction of the forests, They: 
tay be seen mounting the highest trees, and lopping off the branches. 
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ae they go. These they use for fuel; whilq to the men fislls the task 
of déestroving the timber for its reain and piteh, 

“Starting earty in the morning, and making our way throngh a dork 
elond, which enveloped the village like a -water-charged sponge, wo reach 
‘the suminit of Olymyne after a three hours’ ride. Dismounting from our 
tiles; and elainbering ups cone covered with fragments of serpentine and 
other stones, we at lost stand on the apex of the southern mountains, 
at at altitude of about 6300 fect nbowe tho sea. Here the storm, which 
has been brewing, hursta upan us with great violence. Vivid lightning 
isinstantly followed by thunder, which makes the mountains tremble 
tentath our feet. ‘Then comes a deloze of rain and hail, which con- 
4imece for come hours; bot a tell in the storm ennbles us to sevure o 
single photograph, ‘The clondw lift for a moment, revealing a scene of 
weird wm or: Radiating from this central cone, ww behold gigantic 
bmttresses of pintonic rok. Far down beneath our feet, clonds in. roy 
masacs hang over tho ravines, picroed here and there by dark crags and 
pinetops. Noarer at hand, streaks of mist are trailing upwanl to the 
summit, while all around ns the air tesonnds with the sharp clatter of 
thundér and the tumult of rushing watery, 

Leaving the party to follow on, T determine to make the descent on 
foot, adcompaniod by an armed guide. It isn foolhardy roaalve ; for, 
quitting the moro compact ground of the forests, [ experience the 

hatimt iffoulty it finding foothold among the rocky déris, Every 
flasnre unl channel how been forced hy nature into sorvice for the drainage 
of the heights, Inunmerably torronta, charged with their burden of 
stones dnd ecil, are leaping and rontiling downwards: Worst of all, we 
find the village rod in“ wpate,!” invaded by a broad turlad stream, 
pumoing with the force of « mill-aluice, My shoes had given way, anil 
qwe enter Prodromos in & most dilapidated condition. 

Following ano of the streams which fall inte the sea near Paphos, T 
found numerous oxamples of the wreckago caused by the storm: in 
Olympua, ‘Tho river had wwollen to atorrent, Landalips hud occurred 
inthe dofiles, in on instance carrying away the bridle-path, and com- 
polling ue to ford the torront of « domen different pointy. Here and 
there. rots of trees wore lyingombelded in sandianks; Int the channel 
of tho iver generally consisted of angular blocks end fragmenta of Tine 
aim, The banks were likewise euemabered with ptony dibris, in. anmo 
places of daxzling wiutencss, relleoting tha heat of the.eun's reys with 
auch {ares as to reudor the atmosphere nimoet stifling. At the mouth of 
the river woe observed n grout semicircle of turhid red wator impinging 
‘upon the Maw of the ses—tho edge of a different hue, recalling « rainbow 
—wherr the fresh and salt wator were uniting. 

| Afiee calling at Paphes, and photographing some of its antiquities, 
oWe efees to Limasdl, over hills boriering the sen, whore o number of fine 
olive plantatiima have heen nuglected and abandoned. Touching: at 
‘Cari and Litnasol, the most provperous-looking port in Cyprus, we 
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PLAS OF FAMAGOCITA HARGOUE. 


Bilt @ DISCUSSION ON THE PAPER ON 


pneh on to Larnaca, and thence to the famous eity of Famagousta, I will 
not enter into a dotailed account of this splendid rnined city, as it has 
heen frequently describod. 1 will only sey that « personal inspection of 
the harbour, as well as of the Admiralty charta, and soundings made in 
August last by Mr. Bingham, lod mo to the conelnsion that Famagousts 
is naturally fitted for the construction of » spacious haven, and that the 
natural advantages of the position would materially lessen the cost of con- 
striotion of suitable harbour works. The once famous harbour has been 
allowed to silt up, and now only affords shelter for small vessels. Beyond 
the port there was at ons time an ancient breakwater, jomed to a reef of 
pocks, These partially submerged rocks are continued northwards by o 
spit over a mile in length, and covered by from 2 to 4 fathoms of water ; 
and between the rocks and the mainland is a channel of about « quarter 
of a mile wide ani 7 fathoms deep, Tho bottom of the old basin is 
compowud of sand and clay, the alluvial deposit probably brought down 
by the River Pedaus This deposit bus so aconmulated at the lowor 
section of the busin, that it is only covered by abont 3 feat of water. 
This may bo accounted fur by the destruction of the sea-wall, which at 
one period probably united the rocks, and by the action of the winter 
waves tossing over débris into this compuratively still water. Abun- 
dance of material is to be found in the rains of Famagousta and neigh- 
bouring hills for the manufacture of concrete blooks for repairing the 
old seawall, or for the construction of a spacious harbour on the founda- 


tions ‘which nature haa provided. 


On the conclusion of the Paper, the Chairman (Sir H. Rawlinson) 
called upon 
Captain FP. J, Evass (Hydrographer to the Admiralty), who rose and said that 


‘when he visited Cyprus last avtarmn he had oot the good fortune, like Mr. Thom#on, 


to make @ tour through the interior of the island, hut he bad perhaps seen as much 
of its outaide as Mr, Thomeon had of the Inside, and be could auly say that the 


jandseapes were in many parts ax genial and beautiful on tho coast as thoao which 


the Paper liad described Inland. The principal object of bis own visit was, of cours, 
& professional one, in relation to barbours Larnaca ated Linmmeol, the conmmercial 


‘contres, wore open rondsteneds, tut the harbour of Pamayousts had a very interesting 


pearing ou the futare of Cyprus from both » military and a naval point of view. 
Fem the Middle Ages Famagowsta had been the military and naval port of the 
inlaod, end it was not until one had visited and realised the extent of ite fortifi- 


eationa, the splendour of its churches, the money and labour that had been bestowed 


wpon it, that the value attached to this clty during the Middle Ages could be under- 
stood ; and-as history xan very much ii parallel lines, i¢ might be expected that 
Pamagonata would hereafter be of yrest importance if the need should arise. In those 
times an immense fortress was erected on the margin of a large plain, one side of the 
walla facing the sua. Those walls were nearly 2 miles in circuit, some 20 feet thick, 
and from 40 to 50 feet high, being surrounded by a ditch 80 feet wide and 25 feet 
deep. ‘The town in ite palmy days, ft is said, had » population of 30,000.° It was 


* The population of Famagousta in 1878 amounted to 500 in all, composed entirely 


of Mussalnana, The city ia now one vast ruin. 
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well diniied, wid hid water riinming Ehrough Its ntrocts. “A salir) masonry mole 1400 
fest long enclosed n large water ares, where abipa Iny immodiately under the walls of 
tlw ¢ity, ‘This port from many canees had silted yp, aus pf the main dotnet belie 
the sewage and rubbish of the citys probally, too, there hud been disiutesraton of hue 
tanks, which the sea lod washed in; at thi present tow there was unly room for a 
(ow veesele drawing 8 or 10 feet of water, It was donbiful whether this ancient 
jort conld be profitably cleared out, in consequence of the inom anumot of 
abominable fith init, But whether tia bo effected or not, nature lad bow prrti- 
calanty hotintifal to the muluhbourhood, for, a descsibul by Mr. Thomaon, there was 
«long spit or reef which ran out for o milo wlth shallow waiter on It, lotween thin 
oul the maitiiand there wad a deep gully of Tor S fathoms, which gradually shallowed 
ip to whore the port was formed, [tf would require « very mall atnoont of whom 
ant laboor, compared with harbour works in this eountry, or in the Meiitwrranean, 
suely os nt Marselilea, or Genoa, or Alexandria, to wake this arena. port tat would 
he sultable fur o atanll feet of large stip. Even at present aome six or eight steam 
vessela of moderate size could. lie in shelter under the dry and shalliweet part of the 
reef. ‘Therefore if the tinw ever come when Famagousta should be called npon to 
play a part similar ta that whieh it did-in tho Middle Ages, a8 o great fortresa of 
the Mediterranean, all the conditiias were present for adapting it to the ciremm- 
stances Of modern wirtire. Famagousta must be reganied: aaa very rowarkable 
place not only in. the past, but also in the present, and probably in the future, 

Dr. Poesé said that the conglomerste to which Mr. Thomson's paper had referred 
wad & Gammon feature on the coast of Carumauis, Jt wes found also Iu the Gull of 
Corluth,and formed to a very creat extent the material of which the Treasury of Atreus 
aud other baildings at Mycenm were constructed, On the sup suspended befure the 
Movting “ Paphos” was marked under a little promontory, but he fayeled that must 
ba Neo Paphos, Paphos proper was considerably to the south-wat of that paint. 
These who were acqtalited with the maritine features of the const of Cyprua know 
that there was no good anchinige sduth-est of Noo Paphos for a cousiderble dis 
tance, and it was because Neo Paphos afforded a better harbourage that it hecame 
the place towhich the ancient visitanis to the stand directed their steps when they 
wiklel to approach the sacred district of Paphos Itelf, The whole area betweun 
Neo Paphos amd Paphos was elsasical land, snd of great orythologieal iutercet. The 
atiention of the Meeting had been called by the very important information given by 
Captain Evans, to Fumageasta, bat one of the chief points for consideration was the 
sanitary condition of ihe island, and the selection of a pusition fora catnp, or for the 
residence of thos who were connected with trade, aid had to live in the interior. 
He thought that it would be found that the Turks in olden times had rightly potained 
Nicuia ad the capital It appeared to have been ssiected aa carly as the: timo of 
Richard 1. 1t was in the locality where there wer large felde of grain, anil whieh 
from good cultivation wee free te a considerable extent from malaria and fever. 
‘Licut,-Colonel White, commanding the Royal Scots st Larnars, lad lately polichted 
the Nritish Asepclation to apply to him (Dr. Phendé) for mformation on this sanitary 
queation, ‘That request had not yet been complicd with, ax it was bantly pendent 
wo givo-an opinion without examining what hed already been done, and in face of 
the able authirities now in Cyprus He hoped to be going soun to make such an 
examination iu person; meanwhile he felt sure that Nicosia was ond of tw most 
lieuliliy localitiva on the island, and that o railroad only was necessary to make it 
what Bournahat is to Smyrna. 
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Rough Notes on Pre-iistorio Cyprus. 
By Mujor-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawerssos, &.¢.3, 
(tea ot the Evening Meeting, January Poth, 1579.) 

Tien appear to have been four distinct phaser of coljnisution in 
Oyprus. The primitive colonists were tho Kittim and, Dodaniin of 
Seripturs, who in tho earliest ethnological table that we possess, that 
Preserved in tho tenth chapter of Gonesis, and named by the Hebrews 
*Tulddth Boni Noah,” or Genealogy of the Sons of Noah,” are classed 
with Elihuh and Vorshish aa the sons of Jayan,a mime applying to the 
country afterwards inhubited by the Aryan Gireks, Those moos were 


probably all of the Altaie or Turanian family—indowd, at the carly 


period of thy world's history to which the tenth chapter of Genesis 
refiry, there were no Aryans or Sémites as far west a tho Moditer- 
mncni—and emigrated westward from the coasts of Asa Minor ani 
Syria. Elinhah is supposed to have peopled the Pelopennesus. “‘Tarshush 


‘has been a fruitful anbjoct of dispute amongst Biblical etholara, the mame 


having been donbtinlly compared, sumetimws with Tarsne of Cilicia, sme 
times with Turtessue of Spam, though it has been widmitted to repremett 
generally the Mediterranoun Sea, IT venture to suggest an ex plan 
tion of the nome-which has uot os far os I know been given beloro, 
namely, that Tursiieh ia the reduplicete forin of Tarsh, for which we 
have abundant wathority in the carly geography of Western Asia, pa in 
the optional use of such terms as Libanus and Lebanon, Asotos and 


“Aehilod, Yuvan and Yonan, and, as] shal) presently show, Yadan. and 


Yadnan. ark, then, oa the primitive form of the name, will represent 
the Biruseana of later history, and cspiovially the Tyraenian or ‘Tyrrhenian 
Sea, which wap an early name for the onstern part of the Mediterrancan. 


Tt romaine to consider Kittim and Dodanim. These races I believe te 


have first colunised Cyprus and then to have passed on fo Latium and. 
Magna-Qrovia. ‘The Kittin at any tle were recognised by Josephus 
and ly the Jows generally na the first settlers im Cyprus and tho 


fonnders of the capital of Citinm, thongh In the Ister prophotical 


books, and especially in Daniel, the name of Kittim or Chittin las boon 
moro gonorally suppowed to indicate the Romans or Mueedoniane 

In one early passage, however, I wold sngzesit thatthere possibly nay 
ho-after all an allusion to Cyprus, rather thin to Italy or Greece, I refer 
to thi famous prophecy of Balanm, where we read in our version, “ And 
ships shill come from Chittim,and ehull afflict Aselour, bud shall affiiet 
Eber, and be sliall porish for ever” (Numbers xxiv. 24). There. is sume 
diversity of rendering the Hebrew text in the different translations of 
the Bible, bit the genvral sense is the same inal) that danger shall one 
en Asshur und Eber from Kittim. Now, in the fifteenth century i. 
which Ie the date nuually assigned to Palak and Balaam, we can hardly 
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suppose a reference to the after migrationn of the Kittim, so us to make 
the prophecy applicable te Rome or Macedon, The Chittim of Numbers 
is almost certainly the Kittim of Genesis (the Helrow orthography 
being the samo in both passages), that is, the Island of Cypras.. Asshur 
und Eber moreover indicate broadly the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, Asshur boing the modern Assyria, and Eber (or rather Tbr) 
boing the special name, sccording to the Arab geographers, of the 
country along the bank of the Kuphentes, inchuling Ur of the Chaldees, 
on which account Abraham was called + Thri” or the Hebrow. 

Tt thus wppeare that thore is a prophecy unfulfilled up to tho prosent 
time whish firoshudows danger to tho Mesopotamian valley from the 
/powor holding the Island of Cyprus. 

Lean only say, as a friend of the Turks, and on anti-annexetioniat, 
“ Abwit omon,” 

‘The name of Dodauim which is bracketed with that of Rittim in 
Genesis, and which by some of the cammentators has been’ understood 
aa applying to the same people, has never bean at ull aatisfactorily 
explained under the form in which it appears im our version, though 
with an initial r (the r and d being hanlly distinguishable in Hobrew) 
it has by Bochart, Michaelis and others been compared with Rhodes, 
the Rhone, and other Mediterranean names. The explanation which T 
propose to givy, retains the received orthography, and at the same time: 
identifies the name with that of the primitive colonists of Cyprus, who 
probably accompanied the Kittim in their earliest migrations. We 
Joarn from the Assyrian inscriptions that in very early times the in- 
habitants of Western Asin were classed in two great divisions, “the 
higilandore” and “the lowlwnders,” this plynical distritution heing 
preferred to the ethnic or linguistic distinction of later ages The 
highIanders, whose original seats were in the ‘Taurus, Ararat, and 
Zogros, ropresented the caster half of this rogion including Assyria and 
Robylonia, The lowlanders, whose original souts were on the sea-const, 
represented the western half of the region or Syria: proper, Each 
division had many ramos, referring in almost every case to the distino- 
tions of “hill” and “plain.” Thos tho highlanders (whose usual name 
was Akkad for Ankad, the samo turm as the Arabic Nyd or * high- 
lati") were represented ideographically in cuneiform charactors by two 
bends; the lowlanders by two feet. he highlanders had: the mame 
of Title (from ala to be high"), the lowlanders were calli Titan (from 
dus or adan, “to be low). This name of Tiden then, applies in the 
inscriptions specifically to the low country of Syria (otherwise called 
Akhari or western), and is, I tulieve, the same title ta Dedan, which is 
applicd im Scriptare to several Syrian and Arabian moes, and which 
is tho true form of the Dodanim of Genesis. L may add that the 
initial dental (t and d being hardly distinguishable either in Oyprinte or 
in the oldest ounciform) which forms 'Tidan or Dedan from. the root 
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idm, ia a preformative well known in all Bemitio languages, ‘The pro- 
bability having toon thus: shown, that Dodan, or Tidan, wus thu local name 
of the Syrian lowlanders, their migration to Cyprus is further illnstrated 
hy our finding that Fodnan, which is » cognate form with Dedan, ia the 
‘notie applied to the island throughout all Assyrian history. Yodwan ia 
the mdupliente form. of Yaditn,as Lebanon is of Libanna, aud that Yadan 
fomiler its Hebrew form of vader, the car and yod being constantly com- 
muted) was teed by the liter Jews for Cyprus, is further shown by « text 
in Ezekiel which has been wrongly translated in most versions up to the 
present time. In the famous prophecy ngainat Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 19) 
oir version reads, * Dan algo ond Javan going to and fro in thy fairs;” 
fart the verse certainty onght to be translated, “ Vaden and Javan,” that is, 
Oyvpros and Greees, no othersingle name in the list heing preceded hy the 
copulative conjutietion. I will only add that the Greek “ Danaus’ a very 
jeesthly represents the same lowlandors, whether tho colony proceeded 
from Lower Egypt or from the coast of Syria, a# the kindred immigra- 
Hon of Qudinns ( Kedmi, tho Eastorn) certainly proceeded from the same 
qjiarter. 

Tho second colonisation of Cyprus 1] suppese to have been Phoenician, 
oud tohave taken place shortly after the settlemont of that people on 
the sea-coast of Syria, which may be roughly stated at about nc. 2000. 

Tho thin! immigration wad that of the Cypriotes proper; that is, of 
the people who introdnced the alphabet and Jangange known to ns by 
the Cypricte inscriptions, and who fiumded that school of art to which 
belong most of the statuce and scnlptires that have been excavated from 
the ruins of cities and temples in various parts of the island, This 
people ia proved hy the evidence of the langnage of the inscriptions, to 
have been cognate with the Carians and Lycians-and other Pelasgian 
races Who inhabited the western part of Asia Minor before the Hellones 
settled in Greete. They probably ocenpied Cyprus and pretty well 
alworbéd they Plienician eloment, between 2000 and 1500 n.c, 

1 should ont «oppose that the Groeks proper who formed the fourth 
fumigrution, settled in Cyprus before the eighth century nc, but they 
must have soon obtained a dominant position in the island, as we find 
tint quost of the kings of the inland in the seventh century wo, bore un- 
oristukable Greek names, 

‘The connection of Babylonia with Cyprua in very early times hoe 
teen long @uspected, Yl haa only recently-been investigated in a 
scholarly manner, by Mr. Boscowwn, formerly of the British Museum. 

A king of Babylonia, the elder Sargon, who must have lived at least 
as eorly os the seventeenth century Be, certainly conquered Syria, and 
embarked on the Mediterranean Sea. His actual capture of Cyprus is not 
nientionod, aa far as-onr present materials extend ; but as his son Naram 
sin wae deified in the island, and 1000 yoars later the second isetes 
visited Cyprus und set up his image at Citium, in imitation apparently 
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of his ancestor and namesake's feat, it may be assumed with much 
probability; but this visit or conquest would have been long before the 
Greeks had any acquaintance with the island, and it ia not surprising. 
therefore that it should have left no trace in Grecian mythology or 
tradition, 

‘The second Sargon's visit to Cyprus at the end of the aighth century 
Bc. i nudoubted: a monolith with his Image anda record of his titles 
having been found at Larnaca, the ancient Citium, and being now in the 
Borlin Museum. At that period the island was ruled over by seven 
kings. who are stated to be of the race of Yahnag, which may. pcssibly 
tepresent the Imachus of the Greeks, the reputed father of Pelusgus, is 
T have already shown that the true Cypriotes were of the Polaszian 
rathor thin of the Hellenic race. 

A dontiry later wi find im tho cuneiform inscriptions a list of ten 
kings of Cyprus who were tributary to Assyria anil sent artiflcers to 
nesist in decorating the temples and puluces of Nineveh; anil an those 
kings mostly possesh pure Grovk names, Linfer that at this yeriod of 
history, that is, in the midile of the seventh century 5.0, the soversignty 
of the island had een transferred from the Pelasgian Fahnagi, or Tnu- 
chides, te the Hellenic Greeks. Those names, which I discovered and 
published more than twonty years ago in my brother's trnslation of 
Hiradotns, aro as follows -— 

_ Jfigistne of Idalinm; Pythagoras of Kidrus; Kindes (7) of Salamis; * 
Etnander of Paphos; Erilos.of Soloe ; Damastes of Curium; Adamigus 
of Tomissns; Dons of Ammochosin; Anaxagoms of Lidinum; and 
Puzus.of Aphrodisia. 

There are two or three matters worthy of remark in this enumeration 
of names, Firstly, the capital Citium is not included. ‘Tuking note of 
thie and remembering that Cittum was always eolled by the Groeks a 
Phoenician city, we may infer that up to-the seventh century me. it had 
preserved ite independence of the Greek confederacy, and did not fullow 
the lead of the Greek kings in submitting to Assyria. Secondly, there 
are two cities which do not admit at present of identification, numely, 
Kilrue and Lidinum; and thirdly, we have here the true etymelogy of 
the muxlorn Famegousta; the Assyrian title is Ama. Khadaata, “the 
holy lady,” in allusion, ne doubt, to the “great goddess,” the “Syria 
Des.” who was worshipped on this spot. Thiy Semitic compound! wae 
abbreviated by the Grecka into Ammochosta, and explained by 1 
spurious Greek etymology ova “sandhank.” "The tnoderm form of 
Famagonsta in due to wn initial digamma, which is commonly found in 
the Cypricte inseriptions, and has nothing whatever to do qith “Fame 
Anjrusti,” as has-been sometimes apposed. 

Having now reached the historic period of Cyprus, my rongh notes 
terminate. 
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The Upper Basin of tha Kabul River. 
By ©. R. Mankizan, on. rng, Secretary 2.6.5. 
Map, p. 100. 

Is the number of the ‘Proceedings’ for January, the geography of tho 
Sulimant mountain system wus described, including the lateral Safiid- 
Kh Bango, and ite offshoots to the right bank of the Kabul Rivur. This 
‘system forms the oastern boundary of Afghanistan. It ie now proposed 
to disorise tho geography of the basins of the Upper Rall, of the 
Ghasui, ond of tho Holaund rivers, with their bounding ranges, which, 
with the Sulimanis, include the wholo region inhabited by the Afghan 
mace” ‘Te present papor will be confined to a study of the Upper 
Busiv of the River of Kabul; and the Ghaznt and Helmund besine will 
forms the snlject of paper in Hin next number. 

Whe Upper Kabul Basin is bowndeil ot the north by the Hindu Kush 
Monntainw; on the west by the Paghinan Bangs and tho Allah-Koh 
Biigo which connects the Hindu Kush and the Sufid-Roh; on tho senth 
by the Safid-Koh, and the Karkacha Hills; on the sonth-aast by the range 
separating Bajaur and Panjkora from the Kunar Valley, callyd tho 


“Lahori Mountain; avd on the east by the same range up to the 


Darkot Pass, whore it connects with the Kamkoram Mountains, Within 
this mountain-girt region all the drainage converges to the Katul River, 
whieh carries it to the Indus. 

The erent fonture of the region is the mango of the Hindu Kush 
Mountains, with its spurs and valloys down which the rivers find their 
way tothe Kabul. This lofty mass commences ut the south west corner 
of the Pamir table-land, and ends where the Koh-t-Baba pnd Paghman 
mountains brach to the south-west and south, and the “stony girdle" 
heconies known under other names; a distance of G00 miles, Its peaks 
attain a heightof 20,000 fret above the eco; and, ae Colonel Yulo has 
pointed put, it is a very distingtly defied chuin, with tho line of loftiost 
puke coinsiding with the line of Kotula or passes. It forma the water- 
parting of the Indus and the Oxus, and is thine the crust or parapet of 
the Indian fortress in this direction; the northern dlopes of Kunduz and 
Badakehan forming the glacis, and the River Oxus the wot ditch. The 
mountains are generally bare of trees, and Wood remarks that what most 
forcibly strikes a trvellor is the nakedness of the country, To the 
south they have thy lofty uplands of the Rolistan and Kafiristan, while 
on their northern sides uro the much lower swampy flate of Turkistan. 
Bianco, the: lino of perpetual snow, which is affected by a great variety 
of cutines, ie much lower on the northern than on tho southern face, 

© Pxcopd tle Yusuf! Afghans, who ceoupy » portion of the busin of the Tndns north 
of Peshawar, which will tnt by treated of in those papers: and same of the Rukurs wml 
Tarina who live to the south of the Kbojab-Atunn Mountalna 
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Tn the present paper Dam only treating of tho soothers watershed 
of the Hindu Bash, which may be divided into three distinct sections, 
each occupying about onu-third of the whole length of tho raign, The 
first. from the east, is the Kashkar or Chitral country, where the lofty 
passes leall from the Chitral Valley to the olowated platean of Wakhan. 
The second, or central, is Kafiristan, and is entirely unkiown to Euro- 
pleats exeopt by report, In these two sections the streams flow: from the 
Hinilu Kush into the Kunar River, whieh drains « long literal valley for 
#00 miles. The third or western section iy that of the Kohistan of 
Kabol, where the streams nnite to form the Kabul Hiver, and the lowest 
dyprossion of the rogion is nt the point where the Kata and Eonar 
rivers tnite, 

in thy first or moat castern section of the Hindn Kush thers aro six 
passes, loading from the Chitral Valloy into Wakhan. As the valleyson 
dither side are at great olovations, the ascents to the crests of tho passes. 
nre-not considerable. In fhet, the Hinda Kush is heres ridge, branching 
iridually from the lofty table-land of Pamir, The Taroghil Pass; which 
liails from the Mastuj stream, the namie applied to the upper portion of the 
Kanar, to Sarhadd, within the Upper Oxua Basin, if an caey ronto forces 
an elivatiol tablland. There ida gentle aacont of a milo anid a half too 
eanpiig-rrotnid + another ascent of a inile, thu first half of whith ja 
steep, and the level Dasht-i-Raroghil is then reached, "This is the water- 
parting between the head waters of the Oxus and of the Kunay, a feeder 
ofthe Indes, ‘The rowl traverses ‘tho Dasht-i-Baroghil for about 5 miles, 
with low hilla on either side, thon desoenda for 2 miles, and meets, at 
tw foot of ‘the slope, a aniall stream flowing to the Sarhadd, 4 feeder of 
theOxus. The height of the Dasht-i-Baroghil is estimated at 12,000 foot, 
Th pommer it ia covered with rich pustire, and in a fiavontite gruzing- 
erounil for the cattle from the Wakhan Valley, on the Oxus sie; tnt it 
ia hosed by the suow for moro than half tho year, It was crossed by 
the Mallah, one of the nutive explorers employed by Culunel Mont- 
gomerie, in May, 1874. 

Tho Barochil Pass ia on tho north side of tho upper extroma of 
the Chitral (Kunar) Valley. On the vast und somth sides are the 
mountains which separate it from Yasin, aud continue to form, its 
south-eastern limit, ‘Thess mountains; boing « spur from the Karn 
koram Range, contain peaks rising fo 21,000 and 22,000 feet above 
the sia. 

The Baroghil ia the Towest pasa in thit onstern section of the Hindn 
Kush. ‘Thore ara five othors, called Ishtirak, Agram, Nuksan, Khartaea, 
aid Dera, Tho Tshtinik arid Agram passes aro vovored with perpetual 
anow, and sro dinpranctionhli for loaded animale Thi Nokean was. 
cruised by the Havildar, o native explorer employed by Colonel 
Montgomerie, in September, 187), ‘The sacent was very fatiguing, i 
the road was covered with enow nearly from the foot of the mountain. 


\ he slope is steep, and on the crest there are large beis of snow, ant 

“Jmmenso masses of ice. For 500 paces the road appears ns though cut 
through the ico toa depth of from 6 to 12 feet, und at intervals thers are 
wide crevasses. Tt is evident that glaciers exiat on this seotion of the 
Hindu Kush. After September the Nnksan Pass is closed. The next one 
is called Khartaza, and the last to the westwand, in this Chitral section 

pfthe chain, ie the Dora Pass. Tho native explorer crossed the latter ou 
the 6th of November, when it was ayowing hard with # piercing wind, 
Hint the Dora is, on the whole, casior than the Nuksan Pass. Tl latter 
ia bélioved to bo about 17,000, and the former 16,500 feet ubove the level 
of the ses. 

The Kunar River flows down a valley which ix parallel with the line 
of the Hindu Kush, receiving all the drainage of its southern alopes on 
the right bank, and that of the Lahori Mountains on the left. The 
latter range has been #0 named from the Pass of Labori, by which tho 
road from Dir to Chitral crosses it. Where the range commences at the 
great mountain knot whence radiate the Karakoram, the Hindu Kush, 
and the Lahoni, tho latter has peaks 22,500 fect in height. Tho Lahori 
Range extends to the Kabul River, with the Kunar flowing slung its 
western base, and it gradually decreases. in elevation. Opposite to 
Chitral its peaks reach to 18,000 fect, near Chigar-serai® to 10,000, thon 
$9 8000, and where ite last spur overhangs the Kalu! River, the elova- 

tibn: is only 5000 fest. : 

The valluy of the Kunar has only been partially explored. Tho 
upper part is coeupied by the Muhammadan state of Kashkar, or 
Chitral; the town of about 600 houses being on the banks of the river, 
and the king living in a fort chore by. 

Here the winter is severe, the snow continnally govering the ground 
from November to March, All the passes are closed for traffic during 
this season, and trade is only carriod on-from Jnly to September. 
Goole aro carried on mules, ponies, and donkeys, tho exports being 
wool, cloths, orpiment, and hawks, and tho imports, salt, omelin, cloths, 
firoarws, and cutlery. With Badakshan slaves are exchanged for horses 
and money, Apples, plums, mulberries, and apricots are grown, and 
erops Of wheat and barley aro raised, the soil being good. The valley 
ales contains » good deal of jungle wood, but there are very few timber- 
trocs. 

The course of the river has been explored from the Baroghil Pass to 
a place below Chitral, called. Mirkandi, where the rowl over the Lahori 
Pass comes down into the valley. But from that point to Asmar, a 
distance of 50. miles, the valley of the Kunar is still entirely unknown, 
In this unexplored gap the path is said to he along the banks of the 
river; Lorses can travel over it with difficulty, and it is probably 
altogether impracticable for baggage animals, Merchants. never nee 

* Chagin-wrni (* the white sera”) of Buber. 
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this road in the valley, but always take the circuitous route over the 
mountains to Dir, aml down again by tho Lahori Pass, 

The hills enclosing the Kater Valley arc generally sidny, but more 
or lesa covered with grass, affording oct pasturage, and patohes of 
cultivation gcour low down. About and ebove Asmar there are fine 
Pino-trees, especially up the tritutary valleys, and much timber is 
flouted down to Peshawur, Asmar forms an independent State, and 
the dominion of the Amir of Afghanistan commences at Marnora, tho 
frontier village of the Jalalabad province, 20 miles lower down. At 
the village of Chigar-serni, 12 miles below Marnora, the. river which 
drains tho Kafiristan rogion falls into the Kunar on its right bank, and 
thence to the point where the Kunar (or Kawah) falls into the Kabol 
River is a distance of 97 miles. Tho whole length of the course of the 
Kunuar is 320 miles, 

The central or Katiristan woation of the Hindu Kush extends for o 
distance of 8 miles, and iz entirely unknown. Doubtless there are. 
Passes over the mountains into Badakshan,* but tho region hat never 
been explored by any European. The chief river of Kafiristan is that 
which falls into the Kunar at Chigar-sorai. 'Thia river appears, from 
the narrative of the Mullah, to be called the Pich,f and ‘ho says that it 
hea an afftuent called the Kittar, after a town of that namo inhabited 
hy Kafirs. Masson tolls us that the northorn part of Ratiriston is called 
Kattar; and the Chief of Chitral, whose subjects seom tobe allied to 
tho Kafirs, still haa the title of “Shah-Katawar.” The country drained 
by the rivers Kao and Alishang, which flow from the Hindu Kush for 
60 milos parallel to each othur, and after uniting to form the Alingwr, 
fall into the Kabul River 90 miles above the month of the Kunar, ig 
also part of Kafiristan. Formerly tho Kafira extended still. further 
west, taking in the Nijrao and Tagao valloya. 

Thit unknown portion of the southern watershed of the Hindy 
Kush is inhobited by an indomitable race of unconquered. hillmen, 
called by their Mustim neighbours the Siah-pogh (black-slothed) Kafirs, 
Their country consists of the long valloys extending from the Hindu 
Kuh tothe Kunar River, with many secluded glens descomling to them, 
and intervening hills affording pasturage for their sheep and cattle. ‘Thy 
peaks in Kafiristan reach to heights of from 11,000 to 16,000 feet. The. 
valleya yield erops of wheat and barley, and the Emperor Baber 
mentions the etrong and heady wine made by the Kafirs which he got 
when he extended hia dominion to Chigar-surai in 1614, The Kafirs ‘are 
described as strong, athletic men, with a language of their own, the 

* ‘Tho Kadirs certainly froqueot the northern slopes, as we gather from Wood’y 
narrative. 

7 Baber also mentions the “Kafirs of Pink.” The lowne pert of this valloy, and that 
called Tago, is inhabliod by » tribe known as Sift, who wo Mubatmmadans, and pro- 
bably converted Kafirm In Babor's Hime the lohabliants of the Tagao Valley: were 
Kafr. 
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features ani) comploxions of Europeans, and fond of dancing, hunting, 
and drinking, Thoy also play at leap-frog, shake hamds ux Englishmen, 
dnd cannot sit crom-logged on the grmnd.. When a deputation of 
Kafirs como to Sir William Maonaghten at Jalulahad, the Afghans 
‘exclaimed —“ Hers are your rélutions coming !" 

“From the daya of Alexander the Great the Sish-pouh Kafira have 
maver been. conquered, and they have never embraced Islam. They 
snooesifully resiatod the attacks of Mahmud of Ghazni, and the campaign 
which Timur undertook against them in 1908 was equally unsuccessful. 
But the Muslim rulers of Kabul continued to make inroads into the Siah- 
yeh country down to the time of Baber and afterwards. Our only 
knowledge of this interesting people is from the reports of Muhammadans, 
and from an account of two native missionaries who penetrated into 
Kafiristan in 1965." Elphinstone obtained much information respecting 
tho Kative from.ons Mullah Najib in 1809; and Lumeden from a Rafir 
slave named Feramorz, who was ® general in the Afghan service, in 
1857. Further particulars will be found in the writings of Burnes, Wood, 
Masson, Haverty, Griffith,t and Mohun Lal} 

The western section of the Hindno Kush riaca from the Kohistan of 
Kalml, and extends from, Kafiristan to the point where the Koh-i-aba 
and Paghman ranges branch off. This section ia the Indian Caucasus of 
the historians of Alexander's campaigns, ‘The Hindus derive the name 
of Hindu Krish from tho tradition that a giant need to lie thore in wait 
to. kill (kesh) wll the THindua who passed that way.5 ‘This giant was 
probably the same whom we, in the Arctic Regions, nsed to. call “ Old 
Zoro," better known in England as “Jack Frost,” The horrors of the 
snow-covered wastes probably gave rise to tho tradition. 

The following passes traverse this western section of the Hindu 
Kush from east to west, namely, Anjuman, Khawak and Thal, Zoryn, 
Yatumak, Umraz, Shwa, Bazarak, and Shitpal from the Panjehir Valley ; 
Bajgul: and Sar-Ulang from the Parwan Valley; and Kishin, Gwiliin, 
Gwizyér, Chur-darys, Ghalalaj, Farinjal, and Shibr fromthe Ghorband 
Valley ; altogethor seventeen jmaecs, 

Tho Anjuman Poss loads, by the bordur af the Kafir country, from 
the head of the Punjehir Valley over into tho lofty Badakehoan diatrict of 
Anjumién. Next to tho weetward-is the Khawak Pass, also leading from 
the valley of tho Panjebir to that of Indarab in Badukshan, Ite orvet 
is 13,200 fest above the sea, anil it is one of the lowest and most 
accessible of the Hindn Kush passes. ‘The ‘Thal and Zarya passes cross 
the ridge at different pointe, but jom the Khawnak Pass on the northern 


* Colonel Yule's ‘Cathay, and the Wey thither,’ iL p. 555 (n.), 
# Bee hls work, alo‘ J. A. 6B," TBAT. a 

et oe) 

§ ¢ Asiatic Resenrehus,’ vi. p, 457. 
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deseent. It is probablo that the Khawak Puss waa nos by Aloxandur 
the Great on his march from Bactria, and it waa certainly the route by 
which the Chinese pilgrim Hiowen Thsang returned from India in 
40. 644. Timur also used thé Thal Puss when he crossed the Hindu 
Kush in 1988. But the only travellers who in modem times have 
traversed the Khawak Pass are our old molillist, Lieutenant Wood, 
its, and his companion, Dr. Lord, who approached it from the 
Badukehon sido. At tho foot of the pass is the secluded valley of 
Indarab, and Wood desctibes the mountains as riving like « wall. 
“without any intervuning ridge to veil their majesty or detract from 
their bulk. Tho eye at a glance caught the mighty buttress, frotm its 
blackened base to ita hoary summit: the snow-line on its mural faoo 
being cléar and well defined.” Dr, Lord Places the line of perpetual 
snow, on this part of the Hindu Kush, at 15,000 fect. Wold river uw w 
dilightful picture of the happy relations between the Tajik Chief of . 
Tndarab and his people, Tho foot of the pass is 29 miles from Indarab, 
The pasace was made in the middle of April, when the road was \Gne 
glistening sheet of frozen snow. ‘The rise is remarkably uniform, not 
ridge occurring in the whole ascent to vary the sametess of f= nurface. 
On the southern side of the crest the snow was 4 fest deep; and a 
descent of 25 miles brought the travellers to the inhwhited part of the 
Valley of Panjshir, . 

Next to the Khawak, on the western zide, is the Bavarak Pass, which 
is open from the middlo of June to the end of Ovtober, and i« teed hy 
ponies and donkeys, but not by camela. Four inore maceessible paths, 
called Shwi, Omras,; Yatumak, and Shatpal, lead ovar the crest and join 
the Bazarak on the northern side. 

From the Parwon Valley thera aro two passes, callod the Bajgah and: 
Sar-Ulang,* ‘Tho former was perhaps that crowed hy Benediot Goes in- 
1603. "Tho latter waa attempted by Lieutenant Wood and Dr. Lord in 
the mouth of November, but they were mot bys pieroing wind and drift-- 
ing sleet more like ice than eiow. The snow soon became too doep far 
the horses, the rood wus obliterated, and they were obliged: to giro tp 
the attempt. The Havildar employed by Colonel Montgomeriy orviased 
the Sar-Ulang Pass on November 12th, 1873, and reported it to he about 
12,000 feet above the sea. The road ig fairly good, and the mow was 
of no great depth. 

The Ghorbund Valley is'a defile Tanning for a long distanoo parallel 
with the orest of the Hindu Kuah. 

The Kishin Pasa ia the first of the series leading From it, and this 
route pastes tinder the great ponk which is visible from the city of 
Kabul on one side, and from Kunduz on the other, It iy kiewn as tho 

* Bo called from the last +l : i Sare 4 he 
po ieateegs lage, Wiang, on the Afghanistan aldo, Ckmg, + head 
ia 
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Hindu Kush, often called by Porsian writers the Hindn Koh, and it 
gives its name to the range. Hence the Kishin route passing under 
4t is not unfrequently referred to as the Hindu Kush Pass. 

It is « long defile, with a gradual and easy ascent, except for about 
a mile and » quarter, and the summit is 15,000 feet above tho sea. It 
ie closed by the anow from the ist of November to the 14th of June. Tho 
Gowiliin Pass is suid to be easior than the Kishin, but the Gwiizyiir is a 
mere footpath. Next to the westward is the Charlarya Pass, which 
ia need by caravans, and ix ssid to be practicable for artillery, Colonel 
Yule holde thia to be tha “Ripchak " Pass, by which the Emperor 
Babor first crossed the Hindu Kush in 1504, and after passing which 
he first beheld Canopus. “Till then,” ho gays, “I liad never seen 
the star Soheil (Qanopua), but on renching the top of the hill Soheil 
appeared below, bright to the south." Westward of Chor-daryn come 
the qwases of Gholalej, Farinjal, and Shibr, On tho Farinjal Pass: 
there ig 4 very extensive but long-abandoned load mine, which was ox- 
amined in detail by Dr. Lord in 1837, Hore the mountains are quite 
hwrren, ond streaked with snow, The Shibr Pass is at the weetern ox- 
tremity of the Ghorband Vulley, and descends upon the River Surkhab, 
which flows from Bamian. It is, therefore, the last of the Hindu Kush 
passes to the westward. Colonel Yule mentiona that by the Shibr Pass 
the Chiness pilgrim Hionen Theang travelled on his way to India in 
630 4.0, atid it was crowed by Timur on his return from Delhi, It was 
also the pass mont commonly ted by Baber, who calls it Shibriu, and 
pays that it is the only pass novor closed in winter, 

Telow the passes, the upper inhabited portion of tho Hindu Kush 
waterbed, through which tho valleys by which tho passes aro op- 
proached wind their way towarda the plain, is called the Kohistan. 
These three valleys are the Ghorband, the Parwan, and the Danjahir, 
ani their rivers eventually unite and fall into the Kalal. The moat 
westorn ia the Ghorband, which rises on the eastern slopo of the ridge 
connecting the Paghman Range with the Koh-i-Baha. Bahor saye that 

# Btoep Lill pass is called bend; that thisone isthe ronte to Chor, whence 
the nuaroe of Ghorbund. 

The Ghorband Valley las been desorihed by Leech, Alul-Fazl, in the 
*Ayin Akhari,’ nays that it contains an inconceivable variety of fragrant 
ghrube and flowers, including fifty species of tulips. At the mouth of the 
valloy is the fort of Tutan-dara, whore, on September 27th, 1840, General 
Balé encountered a purty of Kohistanis in « strong position, und took 
it by assault, Osptain Edward Conolly being among the slain, ‘Tho 
Parwan is 4 similar yalloy, a narrow rocky defile with docliyitous. sides 
nt the upper part, gradually becoming wider, but very torinons, and ut 
every turn a portion of the mountain projects overthestroam. On these 
outlying shoulders there are putches of level ground, on which castles. 


* Pogo lsi.| "Geographical Papers, by Wood, Levch, and Lond, pp. 58, 64, 
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rare erected. Mulberry-treea are cultivatod in tormces up the sides of the: 
hills, und the flour made from thé unripe fruit is the principal support of 
the Kohistanis, On tho 2nd of November, 1340, Dost Muhummad defeated 
our native cavalry near the entrance of the Parwan Valley, but almost 
immodintely afterwards ho surrendered himself to Sir W. Macnaghten 
ot Babul. In this aotion Tt. Lord, the companion of Lieutenant 
Wood in his travels, was slain. The Punjshir ie a similar valley, 
and all are inhabited by turtulent robbers, who are ‘Tajike by race, 
ani probably descended from Persian settlers who camo there in the 
eatlicr Muhammadan times, long before the Afghans wcquired the 
ascendant. 

On lexving the mountains, where they flow. through narrow valleys, 
the threo rivers enter the more open country betwoen the Hindu Kush 
and the city of Kabul. This region, bounded on the north by the 
Kohistan, and on the west by tho Paghman Range, is known aa the Koh- 
i-Daman, or Skirt of the Hills, and is a country of great leauty and 
fortility. 

The Koh+-Daman has the Kohistan anid tha mowy peaks and passes 
of the Hindu Kush along its northern limit, where the three rivers of 
Ghorband, Parwan, and Panjshir isstio from their narrow valleys, They 
eventually unite, aftor having irrigated the plain, In the eastern comer 
of tho bounding killa is tho famous “ Reig-Rewan,"" or moving gand, 
adjoining the Panjshir River. Abul-Pavl, in the ‘Ayin Akbari, says that 
in summer is heard, in thia sandy devert, the sound of drums and kettle- 
drums; and the nutives asoribe to the sand-hills the utterance of strange 
nnearthly sounds, ‘This led Lieutenant Wood to visit the spot, and he 
found the moving sund stretching up the side of the rock for 250 yards, 
with o luse 100 yards wide, and an acolivity of 45°. He heard the sound 
like a distant dium, mellowed by softer music, which was caused hy the 
fall of purticles of sand into hollows, the mstle of the dry sand bemg 
condensed and reverlurated by the circular conformation of the rocks 
around. 

The Paghman Hills, to the west, separate the Koh-i-Daman from the 
valley of the Helmund. ‘The sides of the Paghmans are aplit by wuwme- 
Tous Tayines, down which flow rills of purest water, and the slopes axe 
thickly planted with mulberries anil finit-troes, At their bases much 
détris und heavy boulders are scattered over thy plain, loosened by the 
Winter's frost from the granite peiks above, Tho Pughman Hills are 
crossed by a very easy road over the Tina (Honat) Pass (11,320 feet), lead- 
ing to Bamian, To tho south the Koh-i-Daman is separated from the plain 
of the city of Kabul bya low ridge, Tu the cast“are the mountain spurs 
from tho Hindu Kush, betweon which flow the Nijrao and Tagao rivers, 
Babor speaks of the Nijrao Valloy us a sort of sequestered corner, where 
grapes and other fruits are abundant. ‘The Tagao is ssid to fow through 
4 fine open valloy, containing many castles and fruit-gardens, and is 
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inhabited by Safis, or converted Kafirs. The Togas reccives the Nijrac 
and rivers of the Koh-i-Daman, and falls into the Kabul after a course 
of 90 miles, 

Tins enclosed, the Koh-i-Daman has o length of 31 and a width 
of7 miles. ‘The western side is-much higher than the eastern, and the 
drainage ia consoquontly diverted to the south-cast corner, The Ghor- 
band River enters from the north-west corner, anil the Panjshir from the 
north-east, the Parwan boing in the cenitre;and uniting with the Ghor- 
band alowt 4 milew below the hills, The Ghorband falls into the 
Panjabie wt Ali-Burj, near the south-east anglo of the Koh-i-Daman, and 
tlie united giver breaks through on opening im the eastern hills, and 
finally joins the Kalwul. 

The nurthern portion of the Koh-i-Duman, watered by these rivers, 
in a basin lying 40 feet below the level of the south part. Tho former 
or Tower portion of the valley yiald« grain, cotton, tobacco, andl 
vegetables, and has innumerable plantations of mulberry-trees ; while 
tho latter i« famed for its fruit-gardens. The Koh-i-Daman is thickly 
studded with castles and villages, but the inhabitants are turbulent, and 
Tife and property are very inseoure. ‘Tho people are, for the most part, 
of afi Tace, and) mony of the followers of Buber were also settled in 
thevalley. "The north-western part of the Koh-i-Daman is occupied by 
the Plain of Bagrim (6 miles long by 4), on which Mr. Masson made 
the immense colloction of coins which were treated of by Professor 
‘Wileon in his ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ In describing the view from the Flam 
of Tagrim, Masson says that the conrses of the rivers, the picturesque 
appearance of the garlene and castles, the verdure of the pastures, the 
bold and varied aspect af the hilla, crowned by the snowy summita of 
the Hinds Kush, firm a landscape of anrpassing beauty. 

The Koh-i-Duman contains many towns, tho chief of which is 
Charikar, near the entrance of the Ghorband Valley, and 40 miles from 
Kalul, which ia the key to half the peswe. It waa the residence of a 
political agent during the Roglish cceupation, but tho garrison was 
‘besieged in 1942, their water-supply was cut off, und nearly all wore 
killed in the retyest. Eldred Pottinger, Lieutenant Tuvghton, and one 
Gorkha alone escaped. Another town is Istalif, about 25 miles north 
of Kabul, a lovely and enchanting «pot. The houses riso in terraces 
‘op the side of a mousitain, the sammit of which is crowned by magnificent 
‘tres. The Emperor Babor® says that few countries possess a district 
that cam vival Istalif. “A large river runs through it, and on either 
side ory gardens, green, gay, and bwantiful.. Ita water is so cold that 
thore is no need of icing it, In this district fa the garden callod Bagh- 
(-Kilan, and on the ontside are large and beautiful spreading plane-trees, 
nnder the shade of which therm are agreeable spots fincly sheltered.” 

* "Memoirs," p. 107, 
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Istalif was partly destroyed as a meaanre of vengeance by General 
MacCaskill in 1842. 

The: Koh-i-Daman ‘ia obviously a position of great wtrategic im- 
portance, for it commands the ontlets of all the Hindu Kush passes, Ds 
cotmmand of the passes did not escape the vigilance of Alexander tho 
Great, and thore can be very little doubt that: the city founded by the 
Macedonian conqueror, and called Alexandria ad Caucasum, was some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Charikar (40 miles north of Katul) or 
on the Bagrim Plain, ‘The city, according to Strabo, wah placed at tho 
Triodon, or parting of three roads to Bactria. At Opiin, near Bagrim, 
three roada would converge from Bavtria, leading over the Ehawak, the 
Kishin, and the Shibr passes; and here Genern! Conningham plaven 
thix city of Alexandria, Bagrirm (from Vigrama, «a capital city) coutinued 
to fionriah until it was destroyed by tho ruthless honles of Chingiz 
Khan. 

Tho Koh-i-Daman was surveyed by Lieutenant Start, and also by 
Lieutenant Leech ; but the maps and field-books of the gallant Sturt were 
lost, and Colonel Yulo hes pointed ont the great deficiencies in.our know- 
ledge of this part of Afghanistan. We have no exact information 
respecting the Ghorband and Paunjehir rivers from near the base of the 
Hindu Kuah to their confience, and none for the fertile valleya of 
Tagao and Nijrao, later than the 'Moemoirs* of Baber. The whole 
district of the Paghman Hills and the Kohistan, which will be of 
extreme importanos in thy event of a war in that quarter, are blanker 
than the Desert of Gold, The distances of Kabul from Charikar, Istalif, 
Ghorbund, and Parwan, differ by niany milea on tho maps of Walker, 
Lumeden, and Cunningham, As. regards Clarikar there is a distance 
of 164 miles between the maps of Cunningham and Walker, and 7} miles 
between thoes of Cunningham and Lumaden. ‘Thea diserepancies show 
the very tnentisfaotery state in which our maps of this important region 

‘Between the runge of low hills forming the southern limit of the 
Koh-i-Daman and the firet spur from the Safid-Koh is the valley of the 
Kabul iver, in which stands the city of Kabul, with the Bala Hissar 
towerme over it. The Kabul River rises close to the Unok Pass, over 
the Paghmon Hilla, at a height of 11,320 fect above the een, and: flows 
thence for 60 miles to the city of Katml. In this part of its course it is 
everywhere fordable. The Logar River risce south-west of Kabul, on 
the spur which connects the Paghman Range with the Safid-Koh, and 
flowing northwards for 150 miles, fulle into the Kabul River at a point 
alimt 10 miles north-«ast of the city, which is 6305 foot abovo the sea, 
Vigne describos the Logar Valley as a dreary waste bounded by still 
more barren mountiins, the aspect of the sooniry only lwing varied. hy 
patches of verdure produced by irrigation round the villages. But all 
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travellors agree that this dreariness is exchanged for a masa of smiling 
‘vegetation in thy imniediate environs of Kabul. “Shady orchards 
and meadows, made verdant by artificial streams, line the roada," and 
the country is highly onltivated for esveral miles round the city. After 
receiving tho Logar, the Kahol becomes a rapid river with a great 
body of water; and about 30 milos lower down it is joined by the united 
stroame of the Ghorband, Parwan, Panjehir, Nijrac, and Tagao rivers. 

The River Kabul, thus increased in bolk by the drainage of the 
whole western division of the Hindu Kush, now enters the district of 
Lamghan; which is about 56 milea long by 15, bounded by the rivers 
Tagao, Kabul, and Kunar. Tho rivers Alishang and Kao unite in 
Lamghan os the Alingar, and, after a course of 10 miles, fall into tho 
Kabul 30. miles abowe the mouth of the Kunar. The Emperor Baber 
calla the Kabyl, the receiver of all these streams, the River Baran.* 
After flowing past Lamghan it breaks through a gorgo called Tangi-i- 
Eharan, in the mountains of the Siah-Koh, as the northern spars of the 
Karkachu Hill4 ave called, and is then joined by the Kunar River nearly 
opposite to Jalalabad. ‘The Kalml then enters upon ite lower course 
from Jalalabad to Peshawur. 

The principal authorities for the geography of the upper hwain of the 
Kabul River are the Emporor Haber in his‘ Memoirs, and Abul-Fazl in hia 
‘Ayia Akbori, General Cunningham hes discussed the ancient geo- 
graphy, expecially with reference to the campaigns of Alexander the 
Groat, and Wilford, in the * Asiatic Researches,’ has recorded the Hindu 
traditions. Much information as regards comparative geography will 
also befound in Major Ravorty's-annotated translation of the ‘ Tabakat- 
#-Naari,’ in Professor Dowson's notes to Elliot's *Muhammadan His- 
torianie of Tndin,’ in Colonel Yule's * Cathay, and the Way thither,’ and 
in tho worka of James Prinsep, edited by Mr. Thomas, as well as im- 
the ‘Ariana Antiqua’ of Professor Wileon. ‘Tho most exhaustive 
modderm account is in the work of Monntstuart Elphinstone, with 
Macartney's memoir, Among the narratives of travellers aro those of 
Foster, Aléxander Burnes, Gerard, Leech, Lord, (riffith, Masson, and 
Vigne, and best of all, the eecand edition of Lieutenant Woul's Journey, 
with the exhaustive Introductory dasay by our golil medallist, Colonel 
Yule. Thave already enumerated the sources of information respecting 
the Sink-posh Kafirs, and our existing knowledge ia completed by the 
narratives of the native explorers so ably edited by our gold medallist, 
the late Colonel Montgomerie. 

In conolusion, Tt will be well to enumerate the passes over the Hindu 
Kash which havo been described in this paper, commencing from tho 
eastern extremity of the range. 

© 1 tales enllad the Kamm, from Jalalabad to Peehawur, eccording to Jehanghir 
ail to Marssinwy: ‘Thi Hauer is called the Kama by some writer Koma id o fort 
opposite to Jalalabad, 
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The new Maharajahate of Sabak, Borneo. 
By P. L. Scnarm, Feq., rant. 


‘Tur foundation of « second state in Borneo uniler European rule, which 
has taken place during the past year, appears to have a# yet attracted 
but little attention, though when the country las once become opened 
up, a4 ie shortly likely to be the case, there oan he no doubt that it 
will afford a fine now field for British enterprise. 

The following extracts from the ‘Strits Times’ pnbiished at 
Singapore, contain. some scoot of the commencement of the new 
* Maharpjahute of Sabak,” aa it is called. 

“The British steamer America, under charter arrmged in London, 
which left this on 12th December, 1877, for m cruise amongst the 
iglandse of the Eastern Archipelago, has just returned from Labuan, and 
the East Coast of Borneo. She reached the formor island on tho Lith 
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Doceusler, and after a shrirt #tay there of a few days proceeded to 
‘Bnmei, the onpital of the kingdom af Borneo, where the chief of the 
Expedition, Baron de Overbeck, mmterod into negotiations with the 
‘Saltau for the oesaion of a lurge tract of territory in the northern part 
“af the island, part of which had formerly been ceded to the American 
Trading Company of Borneo. 
“ After protmoted negotiations, the efforts of the Baron, wo nniler- 
stam, were crowned with complete success, and the powerful British 
Company (located in London, wo believe) which he represents, are now 
the owners of the entire northern portion of Borneo from the Kimanis 
River northwards, and comprismg amongst others the magnificent 
harbour of Gaya Boy, ss well aa Ambong and Malnudu bays. From 
Brunei, after touching at yarious places of the newly aoyuired territory, 
the America sailed for the island of Sulu, H.MLS. Hart, Captain Evans, 
‘et, Heating the fing of his Excellency the Governor of Talbuan, 
having previowsly sailed for the samo destination. Both vessels 
qnthured at the port of Meimbong on tho southern sido of the island in 
(ie Sultan's territory, the old capital of Sulu on the northern side, now 
palled Rannwa, being ot presout in the possession of the Spanianta, At 
Meimbong, Raron Overbeck again opened negotiations with the Sultan 
of Buln for the cession of hia rights and possessions on the east coast of 
thy island of Borneo, and hore wie equally as miccessful as at Brunei, 
the treaty being signed with the sanction and in the presaco of her 
Britannic Majesty's Governor of Labuan and Consul-General for Borneo. 
These two cussions by the Sultans of Brunei and Sule place tho com- 
pany which Baron do Overbeck represents in possession of the whole 
forth of Borneo, from Kimanis on the North-West Coast to the Siboce 
Hiver on the East Coast, a magnificent country, pouseesing the only 
wood harbours in the whole of Borneo, being endowed with s moat 
salubrious climate free from tho visitation of typhoons, and forming in 
a mineral and agricultural point of view the richest portion of this great 
atl fine island: It should be mentioned that before leaving Brunei, the 
Sultan conferred upon the Baron and hie su¢cessore the title and rank of 
Maharajalouf Sabuk (which is the Malay name for the whole of North 
Birnes), und the Sultan of Suln the title and rank of Data Bandarn 
(being the highest title next to tho Sultan), and Rajah of Sandakan. 
Prom Sula tho America proceeded to Sandakun, where a grand 
wecting of all native chiefiand people was held, at which the procla- 
niation 4f the Sultan of Sulu, amnooneing the cession of the territory, 
vas read, and thereupon the Sulu flag was hauled down and that of the 
uéw British company hoisted in its stead. The Baron at the same time 
appoitted ay Resident of the company for Sandakan and the East Coast 
in: general, Mr, W. B. Pryer, who had likewise been appainted by her 
Britannic Majesty’s representative British Viee-Conml for the same 
district, Subeequently Baron Ovorbock organised an expedition in his 
steam-launch Enterprise, np the great Kinabutangan River, by far the 
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finest water-highway into the interior of ‘tho northorn part of the 
island, They prococded whout 230 miles up the river from: ita month, 
far beyond the highest poitit before reached by Europeans, and at tho 
point where, from want of fuel, they were obliged to turn hick, the river 
was still about 60 to 70 yanis wide, aml showed a depth of 7 fathoms. 
The comtry, so far as the Expedition went, ix deacribod as showing tho 
fittest soil on both banks of the river, fit for the successful cultivation of 
every desorption of tropical prodime.” * 

Tam the more anzions to call attention to this new district becanen 
it would appear to be well worthy of the attention of any naturalist 
who iz desirous of exploring « tropical country, where he would be likely 
to meet with new discoveries, anid would be at the samo time, to a 
certain extent, under British protection. Borneo is certainly by no 
means yot fully worked out, as is-evident by the wondorful whitetailod 
pheasant Lobiophasia Bulwer, lately discovered on the Lawas River, amiiil 
the new -Polyplectron Schlciermacheri, recently brought from the interior, . 
Moreover, the Muaharajahate of Sabak comprises the famems tmountam 
Kini Balou on the north coast, whore Mr. Low discovered thu singular 
new pitcher-plants, Nepenthes Edwardaiana and N. Lowei, cc. und there 
can be no doubt that Kini Balon has many other novelties both in the 
vegitahle and animal kingdoms to reward the patient explorer, 
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Overland Telegraph through Africa —The project of » linw of tale- 
graph throngh Africa, connecting the South African colonies with the 
Egyptian lines at Khartom, hoe recently been the subject of much dis- 
cussion at the Cape, and is likely to attmct further attention in this 
country, The following summary narrative will explain the part taken 
by the Royal Goographical Society in the matter.—The scheme was 
first mooted ut the conference of Geogmphers on African exploration 
and ¢ivilisation, which met by the invitation of the Eing of the 
Belgians in September, 1876. It formed one of the enggestions eub- 
mitted to the King, the idea being sketched out and shown to be 
feasible, ina pamphlet drawn wp by Mr. Edwin Amold, Colonel J. AL 
Grant, mid Mr, Kerry Nicholle. Although nothing further was done in 
Belgium, the subject was not allowed to reat! ley its English proposers; 
and after ® short time had clapsed, a conferonoe was arranged between 
a number of members of the Conneil of the Royal Geographical Society 
and the well-known telegraph engineors, Sir 8. Canning and Mr. Sabine, 
to ascertain whether the practicability of the sehemo wos sufficiently 
neared (0 encourage the proposers te collect, and make public, informa- 
tion om the anbject. The result of the first conference wus favourable 
to the project, and a minute in woconlancs with thia was drawn up and 

* ‘Rome further particulars as to the uew territory am given in tho * Field’ of 
Sepierulyer ZRth lust, in w letter signed “ Mynah." 
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published in the «Procesditiga’ of the Socisty, vol. xxi. p. 616. Copies 
of the minute were sent to the Secretary af State for the Colonies, to 
tho Khodive, and to Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Cape Colony, and the 
overland telegraph scliome wae soon after publicly advocated by high 
authorities at the Cape, where, aa alee nt Natal, a strong desire existe for 
telegraphic coumunication with Europe, and large subsidies have boon 
yoted. for either a submarine or overland line, Colonel Grant meantinic 
continued to gather by corresponience the opinions of African travellers, 
Egyptian telegraph employés, and others; until a considerable mass of 
information and testimony in favour of the practicability of the telegraph 
waa got together, but quite independently of the Society, Tho Couneil, 
however, were at length appliod to by the Colonial Office, by lotter of 
October 28th last, for information as to the nature of the comtry and 
the practicability of u line of telograph betweon Pretoria and Gondokoro; 
ani they have recently, after giving the enbject much consideration, 
sent, in reply, the documents named as follows :—First, a copy of a Roport 
by Colonel Grant (to whom the Colonial Office letter was referred), 
in which he describes three routes which appear open for adoption, 
and express hia opinion in favour of that which he calls the “east 
central line ;” scopmdl, a copy of a farther Report, which had been 
drawn up at a conference of members of the Society, aided by Sir 
Samuel Canning and Mr. Saline; in which, together with much other 
information gathered hy Sir Rawson W. Rawson, the estimates of cost of 
contruction were given, hut with regard to which the Council expressly 
stated that it was beyond their province to offer any opinion, the Report 
being submitted in the belief that it contained much of the information 
which the Secretary of State desired to obtain—The mass of valuable 
information contained in these Reporte, which has been. collected and 
sorutinised with much pains, will no doubt eventually be published, 
Prejevalsky's Second Journey to Lob Nor—A corresponilont writing 
to wa from St. Petersburg, December 19th, miyes—" Having obtained 
ejevalaky’s address, I] veent to see him, and foun him restored to bis 
habiinal vigorous state of health, very busy preparing for his next 
expedition, in which he hopes he may reach Lhasea by the Hanmi andl 
Bhu-chau road, about which, however, ‘his fricnsls are leas sanguine than 
himeclf, thinking he anderrates the difficulties, At his rooms I met 
young Eklon, his companion on thi Iset journey, an agreeable and 
unassoming young officer, with plonty of intelligence, He will acecom- 
pany Prejovaleky again, and they will take an artist this time, so that 
his-next book will be well illustrated. ‘The collection of plants made in 
the Jast journey is boing worked out, together with that of Potanin, by 
tho ominent botanists Maximoviteh and Regel, and the results will be 
rblishid ino fine work on the ‘Flora of Mongolian and Kan-su. 
Filty-six of the plates are ready and are admirably exeentod, as far as 
the drawings are concerned, jmt the lithography is mot eo good, consider- 
able difficulty being mot with in finding any artist hore to undertake 
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this kind of work. Potanin’s collection made on the borders of Mun- 
golia, is rich; mot 20 Prejovuleky's Lob Nor plants; the nnmber of specica 
being oxtremely few. Rogel's son id at Ruldja, and it was he and not 
his father (as implied in the stmmary of Russian exploration in the 
lost anniversary oddress of the Royal Gedgraphical Society) who mule 
an excursion lost year in the Thion Shan.” 

The Alsi and Pamir; Mushketov's Explorations—The geological ex- 
plorations of M. Mushketov during last year in the Alai and Pamir 
steppe extended over an interesting area, 

After examining the deposits south of Margelan, which {include 
jurassic, oarboniferous, calcareous, and other strata, some of which yield 
naphthn, he crosed the Shah-i-Mardan Valley and ascended through the 
Kora-Kasyk gorge to the lofty region to the south. The path leading 
up tothe highlands winds along the edges of perpendicular abysses many 
hundred feet in depth. Before the Iast-named pass, which leada over 
the mountains of South Khokand, is reached, the metamorphic limestane 
pives place to crystalline rocks, and the appearance of the mountains 
testified to the nature of the geological change, rocky peaks and crags of 
fhntastio shape being mot with. Desoonding thy Kok-sa Valloy, ho 
advanced to the Alsi, already explored by Fedchenko, M. Mnskketoy 
has arrived at the conclusion that this lofty, elongated valley, which 
varies between 8000 and 12,000 feet in height, bolongs to thu same clase 
aa the valloye of the Tian-Shan, which onve acted as reservoirs for the 
monntnin drainage, and werd subsequently dried up. ‘They ran parallel 
with tho neurest ranges, form frat the upper valleys of streams, and 
thin sahrink to ravines lower down. Their former condition is illustrated 
by the atill-existing lakes, Son-lul, Sainum-nor, Issyk-lnil, wnd! Kara-kul, 
which have not yet reached the “ dried-up ” stage. M. Mushketor arcased 
the Tram-Alai Range by the 'Tus-arassy (? Tirs-agar) Pass, and reached 
the hanks of the Muk-su, but was unuble to follow its comme owing to 
a revolt in Shiguan and Darwaz, occasioned by the death of Yakub Bog, 
of Kashghar. He visited, however, the Karn-knl Lake, which lies at au 
elevation of 13,200 fiet, and is 40 verats in length by 21 in breadth. 
He considers that the lake waa in all probability of larger extent 
formerly, and included the now dried-up basins of Kok-kum and Kara- 
kum. From Kara-kul M: Mushketov returned to the Alai, thence to 
Osh by way of the more eastern Jiptyk Pass, where he mado somii 
interesting observations of the chiof geclovical features, and thence to 
the mountains east of the valley of Ferghana, thua connecting his new 
work with that excouted during previous years. One of the general 
resulta of this journey ia to throw light on the geological structure of 
the Pamir, and to prove that the northern part or Pamir-Khargosh) eon. 
sists chiofly of granite, metamorphio clay, and mica slate, which are 
overlaid with strata of the trias formations; the direction of the granite 
upheavals is the game or nearly the came ne the general trend of the 
Tian-Shan, i.e. north-east. Besides the geological information eollected 
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regarding South Khokand and Ferghana, M. Mushketov has recorded some 
important opinions reguriling the supposed meridional chain of Bolor, 
the existence of which he considers there ix strong ground for doubting, 
and which he is-inclined to think in reality consists of a mere mass of 
unconnected peaks belonging to different systems, Hv protests, in con- 
clusion, against the practice so much in yogne among geographers of 
laying down arbitrary ranges without mastering or caring to inquire 
into the geological structure thereof. 

Explorations north of Assam.—Captain RB. G. Woodthorpo, #.x., and 
Lieutenant Harman have recently submitted an interesting report on 
their explorations to the north and north-oast of Assam. In the 
Miri Hills across the frontier north of Lakhimpur, 1500 square wiles 
of country were accurately defined on the scale of two miles to the 
inch, and about 400 square miles were recunnoitred on a smaller scale, 
The ranges of hills run more or less parallel to each other, cast and 
west of the Subansiri, the outer range being generally low, rising te 
about 3000 or 4000 feet at sume points, while immediately behind, 
the hillk rise at oni» and very abruptly to 6000 to 8000 feet, and are 
densely clad with large forest trees and other growth; The rivers 
abound in fish, which attain « large size in the Kamla and Subansiri, 
and game is plentiful, especially deer. Tho last-named river is described 
as 6 noble stream in the hills, and the gorges through which it emerges 
into the plains are singularly fine, the banks formed of precipitous 
musses of rock enclosing pools 70 and 80 feet deep; the river itself is 
about 70 yards broad at Ganditula, and flows with great velocity. It is 
enly navigable for a fow miles beyond Sidang Mukh, but Liontenunt 
Harman calculates that at least 9000 cubic feet per seoond of its volume 
are derived from the country lying north of the twenty-eighth parallel 
of latitude. Tho Miris, the natives, are a hardy race of middle heizht 
aud very wiry. From Captain Woodthorpe's description it would appear 
that their features are of a Tartar type. The same officer romarka that 
the influence and power of these frontier tribes have boen deaignodly 
exigcerated by themselves with the object of securing larger allowances 
from tho British Government, Those east of the Subansiri, called Abors, 
are anppased to he formidable, but withont much apparent reason. Tho 
Miris, to the west of the same river, are great trappers of fish and 
animals, but aro miserably poor, Captain Woodthorpe also explored a 
tract in the Mishmi Hills, in the course of which ho obtained a fairly 
acourate knowledge of the sources of the Dihong River and the course 
of its main stream in the hills, an acourate knowledge of its course in 
the plains and of about 1000 square miles of tho hills bordering it, and 
ay approximate knowledge of an additional 1100 square miles in the 
hills, The Dikrang, Diphu and Digru rivers are also now well known. 
Government might well complete the work by deputing some sutveyor 
to ascend the course of the Dihong as far as would enable him to solwe 
the extremely interesting quostion of its connection with the San. 
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The result of these explorations is to prove that the volumo of the 
Subansiri is only one-fourth that of the Dihong, which thus tends more 
than ever to identify the latter with the great river of Tibet. 

Morrison's Visit to the New Course of the Yellow River of China. 
—After having made « journey from Hankow to Canton overland, an 
account of which will shortly be published by the Society, Mr. (3. J. 
Morrison, the engineer of the Shanghai-Woosung railway, undertook 
an examination of the country between Chinkiang, on the Yaugtsze-kiang, 
and Tientsin, in the north of China. The region traversed is tolorably 
well known to foreigners, bnt some of Mr. Morrixon's notes with regard 
to the present condition of the Yellow River are of interest, The pew 
course of the river below Lungmén-kan, where it commences, presents 
& scene of the utmost desolation; in some places it is mors than 2 miles 
wide, and further down only about 280 yards. In the widor portions 
thero are namerons banks, with channels betwoen them, which are eon- 
stantly altering. The Chinese, authorities have built embasikments for 
more than 100 miles on oach side of the river, but, being apparently 
intended only to protect tho surrounding country from inundation, they 
are built too far from tho river to be of nee in regulating the stream. 
Tho portion of the river from Lungmén-kat to the crossing of the Grand 
Canal, or indeed to Yiishan, 17 miles further on, according to Mr, Mor- 
rison, has entirely altered since it was visited by Mr, Ney Elias in 1868, 
and is still changing, but, on the whole, improving. This stretch of the 
river may be divided into four portions of about 80 miles exch, the first of 
which is very bad, the second tolerably good, with 6 to 8 foot of water, 
the third rather bad, with secusional good reaches, and the fourth fairly 
good, Fora few miles on each sido of the crossing of the Grand Canal 
there are two courses through which the river flows, one of which has 

only 3 feet of water. Tho portion of the Grand Canul going north-west 
from the Yellow River is now quite dry, but the soction of the river from 
Yiishan to Lo-kan (the port of T'sinan-fu) is in much the same state aa 
it was ten years ago, and Mr. Morrison says that Mr. Ney Elias’ plan® 
of this portion is still sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 
Shanghai to Bhamé.—The China Inland Mission have lately mada 
public an account of a remarkable j performed, principally on. 
fout, by Mr. McCarthy, who left Shanghai in December, 1876, and 
reached Bhamé on Angust 26th, 1877, haying travelled a distance, 
including detours, of about 3000 milos. Mr. McCarthy took » somewhut 
different course from those followed by the lato Mr. Margury, aud the 
subsequent Yin-nan Mission, and he claima to have been “ the first 
non-official traveller who has thus traversed the entire width of the 
empire and crossed the Kah-cheu hills to Bhamd.” He followed the 
line of the Yangtsze-kiang us far as Wan-heien in Sze-chuen, about half- 
way between Ichang and Chungking. Hore he sent his boat on, and 
walked across country some 260 miles west to Shunking-fu. On the way 
< * ‘Journal B. G8,’ vol, 2h p. 27. | 
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he visited the walled citios of Liangshan, Tachu, Kwangan, and Yochi, 
besides many other towns and villages. This part of Szechuen is 
donsely populated; large villages and towns are numerous, and but 
little more than a mile apart. Tho people are very industrious, and 
handily » spot of groand is left uncultivated ; the hills, up to their very 
summits, aro mostly covered with vegetation, wheat, beans, peas, rape, 
poppy, and rice boing the chief crops. From. Shunking, Mr. McCarthy 
went to Chungking, und thenco to Kweiyang-fa, the capital of Kwei-chow. 
Ho founil the country south of Chongking toa large extent uncultivated 
and sparsely populated. The prefecture of Anshun (also written Gan- 
gin or Nganshun), however, is an exception ; the city of that name is 
populons, and thousands of people attend the monthly fairs held outside 
it, some coming even from Kwang-tung and Kwang-si. Mr. MoUarthy 
walked to Yinuan-fu, where he spent ten days, and then proceeded to 
Tuli-fa, On the road he notes a linguistio peculiarity, viz. that the 
Nanking dialect is well nndorstood, a circumstance which, he says, ia 
due to the fact of many of the people being descendants of immigrants 
from Nanking and othor parts of Kiang-au, who were sent there during 
the Ming dynasty. In this region the people (especially the women) 
were observed to enfler from goitre, often of inimense size; and ato later 
stage of the journey places were passed through where great numbers 
were carried off by a disease resembling the plaguoa (called by the 
Chinese Yang-tzze). From Tali to Téng-yiioh, or Momwin, is the most 
fertile part of the country. Yungehang-fu, Mr. MoCarthy says, has been 
a fine city, and even now the southern part is well boilt over; it is 
called “Small Nanking” by some. After o brief stay at Momein and 
Manwyne, the traveller crossed the hills in two days and reached Bhamd 
without difficulty. 

Indian Marine Surveys—Thoe chiof obstacle to the active prose- 
cution of marine surveys along the Indian coasts has been the want of 
& good surveying steamer. ‘This want has now been supplied, foran the 
4th December last the new paddle-wheel surveying steamor Investigator 
(the name of which will recall one of the greatest geographical feats of 
modern times—the making of the North-West Passage under Captain 
R. Mactnre) was launched in Bomhay dockyard. The new vessel is 
684 tons burden, and is provided with « chart and drafting room, and 
with all the machinery and fittings for deepeoa sounding and dredging, 
as well as with those for coast surveying. She will thus prove a great 
gain to the cause of science us well as to that of commercial navigation, 

Celebes—Mr. H. 8. Forbes left England last autumn to explore tho 
goology and topography of the interior of the island of Celebea. The 
Society has farnished him with un outfit of hypeometrical instruments, 
and hope to receive valuable reports from him. 

The Keith Johnston Expedition—In a lotter from Adon, dated the 
27th of December, Mr. Keith Johnston informs us that he is about to 
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einbark in the Punjab for Zanzibar. ‘Tho detention at Aden had boun 
utilised by Mr. Thomson in making « short exploratory trip across to 
Somali-land, the fruits of which aro a short paper which he hag sent to 
the Sociuty, entitled “Four days in Berborah,” containing, besides a 
eentral description af the place and peoplo, some valuable observations 
on the geology and physical. geography of tho neighbourlinod. 

The Dar-es-Salaam Road —Mr. Ecardall, formerly of the Universitics' 
Rovumea Mission, left Enyland, on the 28th of November, to take charge 
of the works in connection with the road now making from Darse- 
Salaam to the interior of Eastern Africa, Sergeant Richards, nx, 
followed in December to work inderhim, Eight out of the ten bullocks 
brought from Madagascar are doing good service on the road, and it is 
‘therefore clear there ix no tevtsc-fly on the forty miles already traced of the 
ronte; two out of the five donkeys have, however, been killed by fiona, 
which as well ax leopards aro wumerons. Tho country now reached abounds 
in thony, sindal-wood trees of large size, indiarubber vines ( Landolphia), 
and gum copal. An old native track or highway has served for the 
track of the new road, and it ie said to reach a great distance inland, but 
im what ultimate direction is unknown at Zanzibar. 

The French Ogowé Expedition —The Expedition, which has just bean 
brought to a conclusion after three yeara of hardship and danger, 
had for its object the examination of the Ogowé, the Largest river in 
the French colony of the Gaboon. It was commanded by M. Savorguan 
de Brizm, who was assisted by Dr. Ballay, and alko in the ourlier 
stages by M. Marche, the former ommpanion of the late: Marquis de 
Compidgne in his explorations in the sumo region. M. Marche, however, 
owing to the astute of his health, was afterwards obliged to return to 
Franee, and he bronght the last letters from the Expedition, of whiok 
nothing more was heard for fifteen montht, MM. do Frazes and Bullay 
started from. Lambaréné, the extreme limit of the European factories, in 
August, 1875, having as escort twelve laptota (native soldiers from 
Benegal in the French service) under a quartermaster, From the outst 
the explorers had to striggle against the ill-will and the oupidity of the 
blacks,and this struggle was destined to be renewed as thay passed from 
one tribe to another, and eventually toend in open hostilities, The course 
of the Ogowé may be divided into three almost equal parta—thu apper, 
middle, and lower, The middle portion follows the equator as nearly as 
possible, and the other two incline about a degre and o half sduthwanls, 
the one towards the source, and the other towanla the mouth, The 
party made their first halt at Lopi, a large village on the middle course 
of the:river, whonce M. de Brazza went by land inte the country of the 
Fans, with whom lie was uble to establish friendly relitiona, and ao to 
penetrate as far as Doumé, some distance along the ippor part of the 
river. Herd ho was rejoined by Dr, Ballay in Angust, 1876. ML do 
Brava became seriously ill through the fatigue of his long journey on 
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foot, and on hia revovery he returned to the coast to collect all the 
merchandise Ke possessed, in order to: afford them the means of subsist- 
ence. He was not ablo to rejoin his companions at Doumé until April, 
1877, and they were about to make a fresh start, when the Adoumas raised 
the most serious difficultios, alleging that the white mon had brought the 
mall-pox among them, and stating that they could not leave their aick ; 
they next demanded exorbitant payment for transporting the baggage, 
and finally declared that they would only allow part of the merchandise 
to be removed, The travellers eventually got away in two parties by 
a ruse, and mot again at the Poubara Falla, above which the Ogowé 
becomes au insignificant stream. Having settled in the negative the 
question of tho conmmnication between the Ogowé and tho great lakes 
in the interior, the party in March, 1879, determined, notwithstanding 
their impaired health and diminished resources, to leave the basin of the 


” Ogowé, with the view of ponetrating further into the interior. Finding 


that with free natives as porters they only made about 6 miles in twenty 
days, and had several. cases stolen, M. de Brazza, much against his will, 
bunght forty slaves to carry the baggage.. They thus traversed sicors- 
sively" the conntrics of the Ondoumbo, Umbété, and the Batéké, where 
they found much difficulty in preventing their goods from being stolen. 
On leaving the basin of the Ogowé, the Expedition suffered mnch from 
hunger and thirst, for the region traversed was devastated by famine, 
The N'gambo, flowing to the east, lod them to an important and pre- 
viously undiscovered river, the Alima, which is 165 yards broad and 
16 feet decp, and is thought to be one of the affinents of the Congo. 
M. de Bracza determined to follow the Alima first by land, and after- 
wards in canoes ; but having come to blows with the natives, they deemed 
it prudent to leave the river, which cantinued to flow towards the cast. 
They then turned their steps to the north, where the natives showed 
thoraselves loss inhospitably disposed, but in which country they un- 
fortunately conld not procure # safficient amount of provisions. After 
crossing several streams, all flowing to the east, the Expedition being 
redueed to great straits, was obliged to soparate. M. de Brezea sent 
Dr, Ballay and the quartermaster back to the Ogowé, while he himself 
pushod his reconnaissance beyond the equator, As the rainy season drow 
near, Mido Grazza, to secure his own safety, was obliged to boat a retreat 
and rejoin his companions, with whom ho descended the Ogowé, arriving 
at the Gaboon on November 30th, 1878. 

ir African Expedition.— On their arrival at Bihé from 
Benguela, the members of the Portuguesy Expedition separated, Senhores 
wards towards Zumbo on the Zambesi and the East Coast. The most 
southerly point reached on their way to Bihé was N’golaon the northern 
side of the Catania Range, lat.14° 20'S. Regret hay heen exprevscd in 
Lisbon at the abandonment of the exploration of the Cunone River, 
which waa ono of the objects of the Expedition, and considored of great 
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importance in view of the expected future development of the Portuguese 


possessions in this quarter. 

Journeys across the Tumnc-humac Range of Guiana —Tho Report of 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Cayenne on the trade and agriculture of French 
Guiana in 1877, lately issued by the Foraign Office, furnishes some adili- 
tionul partionlurs respecting the first of the remarkable explorations 
mado by Dr. Jules Crevanx, to which « brief allusion was mado in thu 
last Anniversary Address.* The Expedition originally consisted of Dr. 
Crevaux, two priests, and twenty men. After a month's travelling, 
however, thy priests became dangerously ill, and returnod to Cayenne; 
the men also abandoned their leader, but he persovered, ascended the 
River Maroni to the foot of the Tumuc-humac Ranye, crossed it, and 
finally, descending the Jary River, reached the Amavons after a march 
of 142 days. During the journey he travelled more than 500 leagues 
by land and water, 225 of which were over an entirely unexplored 
region. The two principal results of his expedition Dr, Crevaux stated 
to be>—1. His having succeeded in crossing the Tuunc-humac Range, 
which numerous explorers had failed even to approach during the laat 
three centuries; and 2, His having discovered the true delineation of 
an important affluent of the Amazon, the River Jary, of which the 
navigation is of tho most porilons nature, and on which he found grand 
falls. Dr. Crovaux notes a remarkable difference in the altitude of the 
valley through which the Maroni flows northwards from the Tunntw- 
humac Mountains, and of that through which the Jary winds to the 
south. To ulso calls attention to an expeditions route by which the 
Aumzons may be yeached in forty-five dayw from Cayenne, viz. by 
descending the River Yrataphru, which hos scarcely any rapids, anil 
falls into the Jary below its grand and ost ipitous cataracts, 
According to Dr. Crovaux, it takes thirty-throc days (of eight hottr 
each) to reach the foot of the Tumne-humac Range from the mouth of 
the Maroni; and for fifteen days, so sparse is the population of Indians 
slong the river, that there is no opportunity of obtaining provisions, and 
im no case, oven when met with, aro the natives to be depended upon for 
revictualling, To obtain cassava and bananas, it is necessary to proceed 
without stopping as far as the first Village of the Roucouyenne Indians, 

Dr, Crevaux js now engaged in another expedition in the same 
direction. A letter from him, reporting his progress, dated October 3rd, 
1878, was read at the Mocting of the Geographical Socioty of Paris, on 
the 17th of January. He had then reached the River Kou, an affluent of 
the Jary. Aftor having croesed the summit of the Tumnc-humac, he 
found himself face to face with serious difficulties ; the country cut up 
by numerous watercouraes, the negro porters deserting, and other of his 
attendants ill with fever. He had met, however, with Indians willing 
to accompany him, and was resolved to cantinne his journey, 
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Exploration of the Sierra Nevada of Santa Martha — Mr. FP. A. A. 
Simons hos been for some months past engaged in exploring this snow- 
vapped monntain-mess, which dominates the sea-loanl of New Granada 
a litth: east of the mouth of the Magdalena. Landing at Rio Hacha, ho 
proceeded to: Valle Do Upar at the sonth-castern font of the Nevada, 
making this and St. Scbastian, nn Indian Village 6400 feet up the 
wouthern.slopes, his base of oporations. His object is Natural History 
investigation, but his Geographical obecrvationa so far have been of con- 
siderable interest, and our Society haa sent him-o set of hypeometrical 
instruments (threv boiling-point apparatus and two anercids) for tho 
purpose of the mary exact determination of the heights of the district. 

United States Geological and Geographical Surveys—In response to 
« Resolution of the House of Representatives, Professor F, V. Hayden 
has drawn up a report, showing the work done under his direction since 
the commencement of the Survey in 1467. No geographical work, it 
appears, was undertaken till 1871, in which yoar a reconnaissance was 
made from Ogden, Utah, through Idaho into Montana, extending as far 
north na Bozeman, and including » large portion of the drainage of the 
Upper Yellowstone and the Gallatin, Madison and Jeaffreson Forks of 
the Misaouri, In 1872, large party explored the head-waters of the 
Yellowstone, Gallatin, and Madison in.more detail, while another explored 
the had-waters of Snake River (Lowis’ Fork of the Columbia) in Idaho 
and Wyoming. In 1973, the Territory of Colorado was surveyed from 
lat. 38? to 40° 30", and from long. 104°30' to 107°, altogether an area of about 
23,000 aguare miles, In 1874, the work was extended westward and 
sonth-weatward in Colorado, and about 15,000 square miles were sur- 
veyed. In 1875, this work was carried still further in Colorado and 
into the adjacent territories, an urea of 24,000 square miles being com- 
pleted, During 1976, the survey of Colorado was finished, and some 
work was done in Fastern Utah, the area covered being 10,000 square 
miles, In 1877, no less than 30,000 square miles were surveyed in 
Wyoming, Idaho, and. Utah.—The publications ised under Professor 
Haydon's direction are voluminous and elaborate ; they embrace, beaides 
geographical matter, Reports:cu the geology, natural history, ond 
agricnitural resources of the country examined. Some thirty-one maps 
have also been published, in addition to a magnificent geological and 
geographical atlas of Colorado and portions of adjacent territories,— 
Dr. Hixyden’s résumé ts accompanied by a map oxhibiting the progress of 
the surveys under hte charge, on which are shown the areas surveyed by 
trigonometrical method, or by reconnaissance, and of geologival warkalone, 

New Geographical Society —A new Society has just been constituted 
m Berlin ander the title of Central-Perein for Handelageographie wi 
Forderung Deutscher Interewen im Auslande, ‘Tho President is Dr. Tt, 
Jwnnasch, the Secretary Dr. O, Kersten, and the ‘Treasurer Mr: Emil 
Bross, FRAG. 
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Obituary, 


OE) pepurens Eeeersmnes.—-Es connaetenl et te sicted. of shetaburs deceed 
during the interval since the last anniversary of the Society, it is our duty to give 
prominence to the eminent geographer, Dr. Petermann, whose lifo was anddenly cut 
short under melancholy circumstances on the 26th of September last, 

Dr, Petermann was bom on the 18th April, 1822, at Risichernde, a town lying 
at tho northern foot of the Tlarz, The young man was at first Intended for the 
Church, bot after attending the Grammar School of that town, where he already 
showed a marked {inclination for googmphical study, and some talent for map- 
drawing, he was moved by his friends to the Geographical Art-School founded by 
Berghaus at Potsdam, While at this institution, hs was employed in carrying out 
important cartographioal works, and always spoke with a proud reeollection of lia 
first connection with Alexander von Humboldt, for whose work on Central Asia bo 
designed the well-known map which depicts the mountain system of Asta. 

In 1845 Potermann received » summons to Edinbargh. Ho waa hero employed 
by the late Dr. A. Keith Johnston’ on an English edition of Berghaus’ Physical 
Atlas. Ho removed to London in 1847, and pursued for some time his profession 
8s geographer, taking besides an active part in the preparations of the great African 
Expeditions of Richanteon, Barth, Overweg, and Vogel, and, afterwarda, in the 
discussion on the lost Expedition of Sir John Frmklin. His active interest 
in these two great fields of exploration, Central Africa und the Arctic Regions, 
never flagyed. He published numerous articles, letters, and treatises on both 
subjects; corresponding with many of the chief travellers, and working out with 
zeal and promptitude their cartographical tests, With regard to the Arctio ques~ 
tion, be propounded and maintained for many years 4 theory of a comparatively 
warm polar sa, the high tempornture of which was kept up by the Galf Stream 
pouring thmugh the sea between Spitzbergen and Nova Zemblu. his and other 
similar speculations were churncturistic of the enthusiastic and imaginative character 
of tho tan, and he abandoned them only when octual explorstion rendered them no 
longer tenable. 

In the year 1854 the Messrs, Perthes invited Petermunn to Gotha 2a conductor 
of the Geographical Institute into which their well-established tmsiness ae cartes 
graphery was about this time being developel. Shortly afterward Petormann com- 
menoed the well-known *Geographische Mittheilungen,' of which the twenty-fourth 
volume is now completed, 

Whilat engaged with unwearied industry and great literary tact and skill in pro 
’ siding (partly with his own pen) solid yet readable articles, and directing the com- 
pilation of mays foreach monthly part of this periodical, be found time to take an 
netive and often an initistory part in the promotion of expeditions, ‘This ha was 
the prime mover in the expeditions of Von Houglin, Munzinger, the unfortunate 
Morits you Beurmann, of Gerhand Rohlfs, and of the German Arotic Expeditions. 

As cartographer Potermann stands undoubtedly in the first rank. Stieler’s great 
atins owes its popularity mainly to the exemplary work of Petermann, thongh, per- 
haps, thy six sheet map of the United States of America, which he published in 1875, 
is equally worthy of mention, boing acknowledged by. the most teliable authorities 
of the Union as the bust fo existence 

Tt cannot be ssid that these merits remained without tecognition. Honours 
flowod in from all sides, Ho waa honorary or corresponding meniber of inany 
miontific Societies, of the geographical Societies almost without exception, As may 
maturally be supposed, orders and decorations of various claases ware not wanting; 





ue : 


Gheeted Honorary Cormeponding Member in 1863, 

Don Manoel Pardo, formerly President of Pern, who mot hia death at the 
hands ofan sesessin on the 18th of November last, was an Honorary Corresponding 
“Member of the Society, He had for some time prior to hie death filled the office uf 

Presidént of the Senate at Lims, and his assassination ia supposed to be due to the 
jealousy and. hatred with which he was mzarded by hiv political rivals, he being 
‘the fearless champion of the cater of eiucation, progress, and constitutional govern- 

ment in the Republic. His claims to reeognition on the part of our Society were 
founded on the services le hai rendered tu pronwting ecientifio expeditions to 
explore the less-knowo parts of the Peruvian territory, and especially the numerous 
rivers quat of the Andes, and their navigable connection vii the Amazons with the 
Atlantic. His funeral was celebrated with great pomy and amid almost nniversal 
expressions of grief on the 21st of November. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


On the Transfer of the Population of Sl. Andro on the Mosquito Coast 
| to Andros, one of the Bahamas, in 1787. 


Tixpzn the heating of the * Two Providence Islands,” by W. Nool Sainsbury, in the 
* Procecdings of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxi. p. 148, reference ie made 
ta the fact that the grants of the 4th Doocniber, 1630, and the Lat November, 1670, 
Of Providence Islnd on the Mosquito Coast aud Providence in the Bahama Islands 

, “include another island of the same name, vie Andres or Andros.” 
As to the origin of the namo of the Kabama Andros, | havo already exprossed my 
opinion to the Sourvtary of State, in a despatch dated the 14th August, 1877, which 
hus dotibdless been forwarded to the Geographical Soviety, or which can be obtained 
by that Society on application to the Colonial Office, Auidros is not named In thy 
grant of 1670, though éncluded therein. 

If it is carious that these grants * include” an iaiund of the same nase, it is also, 

1 think, more interesting aml quite at curious to know that the inhabitants of St. 
Andie on the Mosquite Coast were bodily trauslerred to Audros, the Lirgest of the 
Bahama Inlanis, in the year 1787. 
Thefuliowing tx an account of this transection, On the 23rd February, 1787, 
the LightGorernor of Jammion wrote te the Governor of Bahamas :—"I have lately 
‘peockved au application from the inhabitants of the Iniand of St, Andre on the const 
Of the Mosquito shoro, which by the laty convention with Spain ia now fo be evacuated, 
-roqnesting that I will ranove them to your government. ‘They have been cijeily 
employed in the cultivation of cotton, of which they had favourable acconnts from 
the Bahamas, aud if you have room for them, may become valuable settlers; but 
1 do not wikh to encourage them to go there with their slaves and effects, until | 
hesr from you that they oan be exsily accommodated with lands suited w their 
purposes, and upon what terms, They comeist of about three or four hundred per- 

7 gens of all deeriptions and eonplerions, and they will be supplied from heme with 
provisions for a few months efter their arrival.” 

: "The Governor of the Bahamas jn Council, on the 5th March, 1787, exme to the 
“conclusion “that soveral of the islands within this Government will afford » com- 

fortalle asylum for the late inhabitants of Andro. "That ae it is imposible at present 
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CORRES UNDENCE, 
ols amd diplomas fullowed ou every International Exhibition. But the honour 
- ‘he mowt valued was the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
; , conferred in 1860, on the motion of Sir Roderick Murchivun. Ho was 
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to point out a particular situation for thea, it would be advimble tIut three or four 
of the most intelligent and respectable of those people,.a compotent time before the 
genera! anbarkation, visit and inspect these islands in onier that they may be enabled 
to x on & proper spot.” This was communicated to the Lieut-Governor of Jamaica, 
and acted upon, and arrangotents wore made for the transfer of these people. On the 
Lith September, 1787, the Govorvor and Council of the Bahamas received a petition 
from. “ divers persote on beliall of thenwelves and others, late fahabitants of the 
Island of St. Andro, setting forth that the petitioners having received « favourable 
account Of the Island of Andres, one of the Bahamas, are incline (0 settle thereon, 
and praying thay some assistance might be afforded for their conveyance thither.” 

Upon this the Governor of the Hahnmas in Council decided “that proper vessels 
ail pilots be forthwith provided for that purpose, as well for the accommodation of 
the petitioners aa for the use of the Government by discharging the transport ahip 
Oummores, employed for conveying the said petitioners from Si. Anim to these 
ivlanda, the mid ship lying at a very grvat expense and of too great @ dranght of 
water, to convey the said petitioners immediately to the eid Island of Andros.” 
On the 23rd October, 1787, the Governor and Council resolved “ that in eouse- 
queneo of the resolution of this Board of the 11th September lsat, respecting the 
transporting the late juhabitants of St. Andro; Mosquito shore, to the Teland of 
Atiins, the accounts amotnting to 2—— wer laid before the Heard, and the 
Crown Agents wer drawn upon for the amet.” 

The descendants of theee poople now form a portion of the population of Andros, 
the votal number of which is about 1400. Before the arrival of tho inhabitants 
from. St. Andro, Andros had a large population, probably larger than it has now, for 
in the Instructions to the Governor, dated lst December, 1784, HLM. the King 
dirceted that "two members shoald eit in the Assembly for Andros Island.” 

Fetweon that date and 1787 lunge grauts of land were made in that island to 
between sixty wod seventy persons of undonbtedly English origin, viz. Hall, Young, 
Brown, Jolnacp, James, North, Rigby, MeDonald, Wilson, and others. What haa 
levome of those lutter poople it is impossible to may, ad there are but few, if any, 
white people residing now in Andros. It ie probable that ou the abolition of slavery 
thy or their descundants left Andros and settled in Now Providence, aa the names 
ate common in Naseat. 

Wittaam 
To the Seerelary of the Governor of the Bahamas, 
Royal Geographical Society. 
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Fourth Meeting, 13th January, 1879 -—Major-General Sir Hewny CC. 
Rawioysos, «.c.8., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Pareextarions.—Rev. strthur Watts; Leopold McKenna, Ev}. 


Execriowa—J, Caudwell, Hog; W. G. A, Groat, Bez. + Maj~General WiC. R. 
Mucdimatt; Alexander MacGregor, Esy.; Hebert John Mafiat, Boj:; Wm. J. 
Pritkam, Buy; Kdwd, Hamilton Prinyle, Eoy. 


Mr. Eowann Hutcumsoy read an account which he had prepared, of recent events 
ob Victoria Nyansa, chiefly in connection with the Church Missionary Society's opera- 
tio in that region, ‘The reluforcenment for the Mission sent from England to Uganda, 
vid the Nile, after the deathe of Lieutenant Shergold Smith and Mr, O'Neill, reached 
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‘Rhartam the first week fu August last, the party of four being then, however, reduced 
yy and who bad wnccumbed to the terrible heat at Sunkim, They were kindly received 
By Colonet Gonfon at Khartum, who insisted on furnishing them with ample stores for 
thar journey, ‘They loft Khartum on the 13th of August, hound for Lado, thence 
to Datli (using the clephante which Colonel Gordan had placed upon that line): from 
Duili they would take the steamer to Magango on the Albert Lake, and roarch thence 
to Masindi M'rooli, ans so to Rubaga, the capital of Uganda, At Khartum the party 
were fortunate in meeting an ewbeesy seit by King Mtem, at the instance of Mr, 
Wiles, to Colonel Gerilon with peaceful overtures, and they were returning together. 
The cmmilidation of peaceful relations between Mtesa and Egypt was an object which 
the Church Missionary Society used their best endeavours to promote. Last year 
they momorialised Her Majesty's Gorernment on this subject, and their application 
was test fisvournbly received, with the assurance that # reprosentation on the wubject 
of the independence uf King Miesa shonld be made to the Egyptian Government. 
‘Mtesa was much pleased when a copy of the memorial to the Englieh Goverment 
was translated to him by the Roy. Mr, Wilson. The king had now determined to 
send an mmitoswy to friendly England, with presenta for the Queen; and Lord Salte- 
bury, on being informed of this intention, had replied that Mtes's messengers on their 
arrival alionld be received with the courtesy and attention due to the representatives 
of = king who had shown himnelf desirous of entering into friendly relations with 
this country, and had always received with kindness, aud afforded his powerful pre- 
Wwetion to, British aubjects who had visited his kingdom, Loni Salisbury premised 
that he should not feel himself justified in recommending to the Tresenry any 
; on account of the proposed mission. Mr, Hutchinson expressed a hope 
that the Counell of the Royal Geogmphical Society would use their infloence to 
sectite « Kitel and hospitable reception for the representatives of a king who had dono 
go such to aid English travellers. 
During lis residence at King Mtesa’s capital, Mr. Wilson had kept up a series of 
thermometrical and barometrical observations. The temperature rarely, if ever, 
reaches 00° in the ahade, and does not fall balow 60? at night, ‘The clitnute is mild 
and fairly healthy to Earopeans, and there is always a pleasant breeze in the middle 
of the day. Soon after his artival at Kagdi (middle of February) he noticed that the 
Nyansa was slowly rising. Aboot tho middle of May, i; 0. about ten days after tho 
tains had ceased, the level was at ite maximum, and it then began to recede; the total 
ria, above a point on a rock which he hud tentked! at first, being exactly 2 feet, On 
his arrival at Kagdion 12th of Jauvary, 1878, bo found, to his surprive, on his marked 
rook ‘the walter within 1 inch or 14 fuck of ite maximum in the previous May, owing 
ta the excemively wet wenson, Ho concluded that this considerable rien over the creas 
atea of the lako must have immetiely increased the volume which poured over thu 
Ripon. ated that the lake thtw plays an important part in the annual inundation 
of Egypt. On his again visiting Kagéi, March 15th, he found the water at exactly 
the same level as on January t2th. A fow days later at Ugmda he obtained 
evidence of ite abmotmaliy high level am the northern comet. Mr. Hutchinson 
olserred that as no apprecishle rise (accanling to authorities) is found In thi Nile 
stove Khartnm, the whole of this enormous volume of water is dispersed vomewlore 
among the marshes of Unyoro or ecme backwater sbout the Albert Nyanza, as the 
floods of the Shary arv in the tock waters of Lake Chad. 
Other items of information received from thie region were the death of the geutle 
OU King Brmunike of Kargwé, and the despatch of au army by Mtena to secure the 
throne fie One of the decease! kine’s sone, June and August Inst Mr. Wilson 
‘mpent on” voyage along the western yurt of the Victoria from Uganda to Kazdi, 
during which he maintained friendly intercourse with the natives, He found at 
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Kasi iis colleague, Mr. Mackay, who had pashed on from Unyanyembe, and who 
had with great tact and courage re-established peace with King Lukongeh of 
Ukerewo, entrusting himself unarmed to his power, and ascertaining definitely that 
the slanghtor of Messrs, Shorgold Smith and O'Neill waa not premeditated, bnt that 
they fall in attempting to defend thelr Arab friend Snugoro, with whom alono was 
Lukengeh'’s quarrel. Mr, Mackay had repaired the Mission steamboat Daisy, anc 
was getting ready the stores of machinery, tools, and neeftal artictew that had been 
lying at Kagéi for shipment actoss the lake to Uganda, It was part of the plan of 
the Church Society's Mission there to teach the natives the useful arts, and therefore 
forges, turning lathes, aud the materiale for sawmills hod been went out. Itwae 
not intended to establish factorics with the idea of prodncing artickis of export, 
beennse the time for that had not come, but it was necessary to make the Mission 
self-erpporting, and at the ssme time tu show Mte#a and his people the advantages 
of civilieation. . 

Colonol Grawr aid Mtess was first visited in 1862-3, by Speke and himself, Since 
then a great change had taken place in Ugamia, In 1862 Mtesa's dreas was the onli- 
nary robe mado in the country, of bark cloth. The Arabs had then scarcely found 
their way to Uganda. He was so delighted with the novelty of the European articles 
with which Speke presented him, that after Speke and himself had been his guests for 
several montha, he gave them permission to depart, thongh it wna a difficult matter 
to induce him to allow them to leave him. Hoe was at first very much opposed to 
thelr returning through Egypt, though they did not then know what hia objection 
really was, and he would have preferred their returning by the direct route through 
the Masal country to the East Coast. All the time thoy were with him thoy received 
the greatest hospitality, and when Sir Sammol Baker was hard pressed by the people 
of Unyoro, and bad to fly, for his life, King Mtess sent an army under his own com~- 
munder-in-chief to rescue the Englishman who was being surrounded by the Wanyoro, 
and they reached Baker, Inckily, just in time to torn the scale. Sir Samuel Baker, in 
recognition of the services thus rendered, told the soldiers to inform their master that 
as long as Egypt oonld draw a word, che would never be the enemy of Uganda, On 
another cecasion Mtesa rendered great aervice by assisting in the search for Living- 
atone, Sir Samuel Baker told him that a white man from England was Jost somawberm 
far away in the south country, and asked him to help in finding him. Mtess sent two 
expeditions for that purpose, and the letters which they conveyed from Sir Samuel 
Raker were delivered into Cameron's hands at Unyanyembe, By the services which 
he had rendered to Speke and himself, to Baker, Stanley, Colovel Long, and Linant 
de Bollefonds, Mtesa had given them the key to tho Nile and the whole geogmphy 
of that district of Africa, He therefore hoped that if his envoys were spared to come 
to England, the Geographical Society would give them & hearty welcome, 

The Ceara; said thers wae one point which he bad learned from Colonel Grant 
to which he desired to dmw further attention. It appeared that Mtesa had ot heart 
the opening-up of s direct communication between the Viotorin Nyauza and the e- 
coast through the Masai country. That route was interesting to the Society, as being 
the oo which first attracted the sttention of the Afriosn Exploration Fund, and 
which they were prepared to take up in tho Sirst Instanoe, but were interred mainly 
by reports of the extreme difficulty of getting through the country. In fact, they 
were told that it was perfectly impossible to pass through the tribes to the west aril 
south-west of Kilimanjaro, and that of an Am) caravan of some. thonsand or more 
only a very few lind returned to the coast alive, On that account they gave up the 

and determined to adopt a more southern and safer fleld of exploration, But 
Wf it were tre that Mtesa was really interested im that line, he was sure that goo- 
graphers in this country would gladly co-opemte with him in carrying the inten- 
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tou to maturity, ‘The couutry between Kilimanjaro and the lakes was absolutely 
unknown at the present time, and only one of two routes were known between 
‘Kitimanjaro:and the coast. Ho dil not know If Mr, Hutchinson bad received any 
information on that point. Lf ho had, the Society would be giad to hear it, 

Mr. Horenusson ssid that Mr. Wakedicld, of the Ribe Mission, near Mombasa, 
‘who knew well the Galle and Masai country, weuld be home in March. What 
Colosel Grant had state agreed with the information that had been received by the 
Chureh Missionary Socivty.  ‘I'here could be no doubt that an effort would be made 
to find an ontlet to the East Coast more direct than the present one. ‘The. distance 
from Uganda to the coast in a atraight line was not great, He had given sown 
attention to this question, and his impression wus that the pute by the Dane or Oxi 
River amd Mount Kenia would avoid the Masai, and afford direct communication 
‘with the Nyanza, It was a very important point with the interior tribes to have 
wees 16 the comst, ‘The harbour of Mombasa was an admirable one, thero being 
tone like it till Dar-es-Salaam to the sonth was reachel, This latter, however, wns 


Mr. Wilson dated two days Later than that to Mr. Hotchinson." Mr. Wilson said : “1 
am forwanting to you « Uganda shield ant two spears, which Mtess has asked me to 
seuil to you with his aalanm, You will be pleased to hear that the prospects for 
tho mission there are very hopeful, Mitesa is very anxious for Engliahmen to 
aud gaye be wishes to have no more dealings with the Amba These 
have of course opposed us vory atrongly, and have tried to poison Mtesa’s 
all surta of stories. Mtess is territly afraid of the Egyptians, 
utmost suspicion on anything and everything connected 
will I fear greatly retard the opening-up of the Nilo for 
hand, Mites is desirous of opening » rol to the East Coast 
You will be very sorry to hear that your old friend Ruma- 
i be (Colonel Grant) was there Rummasika had five sous, the 
favourite ope belag the youngest, named Knkoko, and probably he would be the 
miocessor; but-when « king dicd the successor was gonorally asked to ewear allo- 
gianen to the position of a king, and ooo son might my, “1 am not fit for it,” and 
the aue'who would promise to do his best would be the king even if he wae the 
youngest. ‘The letter continued—"I hope very sbortly to return to Uganda to 
continue the work we have begun. I have already made some progress in the 
language of Uganda, which in ite idioms and construction resembles Suabili.” 


_ The following papers wore then read :—A Journey through Cyprus 
in the Autumn of 1878. By J. Thomson. Notes on the Pre-historio 
Yeriod of Cypros: By Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, x.con 
(Ante, pp. 97, 106.) 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND MAP-ROOM. 


Dosarions vo tut Lumany reo 25rn Joxe to Ilre Noyemnxn, 1878,— 
Colonies nationates dana l'Afrique Ceutrale, par Emile Reuter (Author), Recent 
Journey of Exploration across Australia, by Jess Young (//, W. Bates, E>). 
Bijdiaze tot de Kennia der Weersgesteldieid ter Kuste van Atjeb, door P. A. 
Bergama on L. Backer Overbeck (Dr. Bergama). Letter on Dredging Operations «f 
US. Coust Survey steamer Bluke, by A; Agassin (Author), Exploration et Coloni- 
sation, par X. Brau do Si Pol-Line (Anthor), Parliamentary Reports on Mr. 
Robertsan's Tour ii Coimbatore, 1878; the Crozet Islands, 1877; and the Gaimbis 
River, 1877 (Lord Arthur Russell). Geology of Wisconsin, Survey of 1873-77, 
vol, #. (2. 0. Chamberlin, Chief Geologist). Matorialen £n einer Klimatologie des 
Kaukssus, von A. Moritz; Abth, L, Bd. 2, pts. 1 and 2 (Dr, Morits, Director af the 
Tifis Observatory), Ethnographihe Karte der Europiieehen ‘Tiirkel und Ihrer 
Dependengzen, 1877, von ©, Sax (Author). Barclay Obeervatory Observations ‘to 
euil of 1877, vol. iv, 1878 (J. @. Barclay, He).). Monographie der Gattung 
Cinchona, and Zur Altesten Geschichte der Pflanzen, von C. KO. Kuntae ( aiuthor). 
Die geognostische Darchforschung Bayerns, von C. W. Glimbel (The 2. Haverian 
Aorilemy of Scienees), Diéoouyreurs et Missionsires dana l'Afrique Contrale au 
XVF et aw XVII" sitele, par J. Brucker (Author). New Zealand and tho South 
Sea Islands, by Sir Julius Vogel; Oypras, by P. Robinson; Davos-Butz, a new 
Alpine resort; and Particulara of the Island of Nattamba, Fiji (The Librarian, 
RGS.). Cultivation and Manufacture of ‘Tea, by BE. Money (Afters, Wo 22. 
Whittingham and Co.) Notes and Recollections on Tes Cultivation in Kurmaon 
atid Garwhsl, by J, H. Batten (Author). Lea Colonies Portuynises, par E. Lobo 
as Bullites CAnthor). Collecpio do monmmentos ineditos pars a historia das con- 
quiatas dow Portuguoses, 1° serie, vi, Boooaro, pta 1 and 2; Historia do Cangp, 
pot al Viscunde de Paiva Manso; Historia dog eetabelecimentos selentifioos, foo., de 
Portugal, por J. S. Ribelm, vola, lv-vil, (Heyal Academy of Sciences, Lisbon). 
Apuntes sobre laa Tlorrax Pataginicas, por F. P. Moreno (Anthor), Imperial 
Maritime Gustoma, China; Medical Reports, 14th ixsue (Afr. R. diurt), Catalogue 
de ta collection, Donates marititnes, Puris Exhibition (Colin Jamieson, Exz,, Comrmr.). 
Account of Publications of the Société Impériale des Amis des sciences natutelles, 
&o., de Mosoou, par D, Anoutchine (Author). G. V. Tugzarow'a Observatory, 
Vizagapatam; Hesulte of Meteorological Observations, 1877, by A. Nursingrow 
(Mr, Nursingrow). Report of the New York Meteorological Observatory for 
1877 (D. Draper, Bey., Director), Das goldetie Vile, vou P. W. Forchhamumer 
(Author). Memoria solr la sittacion de Santa Cruz de Mar Pequefia, de P. A. 
Galiano (Author). Application of Photography to Reprodaction of Mapa, by J. 
Waterhonse (Author), Reports on Location of Canadian Pacific Railway, by Sand- 
ford Fleming (Author), Report on Progresa, &c., of Kew Gardens, 1877, by Sie d. D. 
Hooker (Prof. Thistton Dyer). Geographical Notes on Klangsi, by H. Kopach 
{ Author). Account of Tour to North of Norway, by R. P. Spice (Author), Journal 
of Expedition between Assounn and Abouhamid, by E. Fochet (General Stone), 
North-West Africa, by Donald Mackenszio (Author), Modern Languages of the Fast 
Indies, by RX. Cust (Author). Veoleker’s Lower Egypt (£détor). Britieh Guiana 
wt the Pars Exhibition, by W. Walker (Author), The Capital of the Tyoton, and 
Art in Jopan, by Sir Rutherford Aleock (Autor). La Patria Chilena, by E. Save ; 
The Anes and the Anmzon, by J. Orton; L’finpire du Brésil & [Exposition de 
1876; and New Granada, by J. F. Holton (C. 7. WaGroth, Esq). Ups and Downs, 
a@ Story of Australian Life (S. W. Silver, Enz.) Cyprus, by FE, G, Rareneteln 
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(dutior), Eney¢lopesdia Britannica, 0th edition, vol, viii, (Mesa, Asand Ct Black) 
Rapport de In Commission d'Exploesthen, Canal interscGanique, per L, NB. Wee 
(Tho Committer of Dirrction), Syrian Gat Eastern ftallway to India, by G.E, 
Dalrymple (Mrs, Tho, Leslie). Unequal Distribation of Teat, by A.J, Cooper 
(Author), L'Hydregraphin Atricaine at XVI" pibele, par L. Cordeiro (duthor) 
Bthwiography and Etlmology, by Eile Reclus (AwiAor), Murray's Handbooks for 
Northamptonshire and Rutland, and Eneland and Wales alphabetically arranged 
(fohe Murray, £29.) Catalogue of Museum of Practical Geology (The Director- 
General), Von Algier nach Oro und Tlemocon, von 0, Schneider tod HH. Hass 
(Editar), I momenti della Geografia nell’ Evo medio o melon, Kegione Britannica, 
Sngzio ti Geogratin elemoutare, La ucstra patria, Moudo antico, pta, 1-3, and Nuwvo 
thomdo, by E. Balbi; and Principii general dilla Geogrufla, by E, & A. Balbl (Prof. 
£. Balbi),  Acnoiden, by the late H. Jamen (The Trustees of the Author), Manel 
dn Voyageur, par D, Kalihrunner (Auéhor, per AIM, Wureter), Den Danske Grad- 
maating, wol. lil, by C,G, Andrw (Authur, per the Dente Minister), Ethnologische 
Excursionen in dee Malayiachen Halbineul ; and on Ethnologival Exeoursion in Johore, 
by N. yon Mikincho-Maslay (tuthor), Catalogue of Books of the Bristol Museum 
and Liteary (J'he Coumed!). Tho Iniluenoe exercised by ‘Trees on the Climate, &o., 
of Indi, by E. Balfour; Vtobinsun's Report on the Laccdives ; Markham's Memoir 
on Indian Surveys, od edition ; Catalogue of MSS., Mapa, to., of Indian Surveys 
(2 cop); Archwological Survey of India, vol, vi,; Burgess's Archmological Survey 
Of Western Tila, vol, ifl.; and Meteorological Observations at Madras in 1851-R% 
(77M. Secretory of State for Jndis), Spectal Sottlement of West Australia porils 
of 1S. Lat, (/L40 Sceretury of State for Colontes), Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Quarterly Statements for July: and October, 1878 (The Survey) Zoitachrifé dus 
Deutscher! Palestina-Vernins, miter der Wodaction von Hermann Guthe, Bd i, pt. 2 
(Tha German Palestine Society). Central African’ Mission, Occasional Papers, 
No. viii, (tev. 2. Mf. Zeanley), Reports of Committee: of Conncil on Edneation, 
Engtind and Wales, und Beotland, 1877-78; and Fifth Avoual Report of Board 
Of Education for Scatland (The Conmsttes of” Council on Education). Geological 
Sarvey of Canada, Report of progress for 1876-77 (ALE. C, Seliryn, Keg., Director), 
Hates of Chronemeters on Trial at Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 1878 (Zhe Astre~ 
nomer Howat), Viotoria: Statistics of Friendly Socitira, and ‘Title and Contents of 
Statistical Register for 1876; Mineral Statistica for ISTT; Statistionl Register for 
1677, pte iti; and Report of Chief Inspector of Mines, 1877 (The Vietorian 
Government}, Puyh'e Queensland Almatao for 1878 (Tha Agent-Goneral_ for. Quem 
fand). Tleport upon 0.5, Gecctaphien) Surveys W. of 100th met, Fola ii, and tv, 
(Efent, GM, Wheeler). Letters refetring to Mr. Stanley; Commerce du Portugal, 
ASHO-75; Population de Lishoune, 1864-76 ; Instruction primaire de Lisbontie, 1878+ 
De Vonseignement de la Géesrsphie; Expédition Portugaisn & TAfrique Centrale; 
Explonition ds Ia Guinée Portugaise; and Boletim ds Sociedade dn Geographia do 
Liskka, No. 3( The Geographical Society uf Lisbon). Bulletin do lu Société de Gio~ 
praphio de la Provinop d'Grau, No. 1(Zike Seciety). Nouvelle Géographie universally, 
por Ellate Reelua, livraisors IBB-207. Amd the curront issue of publications of cor 


Dowanioxs To THe Mar-noom, rnow Sitn Joxe to Lira Novawner, 1678, 
—Goveriment Sarveyn of India, 129 aboote (India Ofice), Admiralty Charts, 48 
sheote (Jifropraphig Office), Eastern portion of South Africa, sheets 6 and 0; 
Portions of Servin and Bulgnria, sheet 1; Litle Obypre: Kiepert's map of ‘Turkey in 

ope Treaty Boundaries; Turkey-in Europe, aheci 4; White Nile from Ehe 
foun te Victoria Nyanes (Quartermuster-Generu?), Ordnance Survey, 202 sheets 
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( Direelor-General of the Ordnance Surery). Maring Sarvey of India, 2. charts 
(Marine Surecy Department, through Commander a. Dundas Tayler, £.4.). 
United States Charts, 3 sheeta; Athos of Meteorclovical Charia of the Pacific Goran 
(Capt. 5. R. Franklin, 0.8.4. 0.8, Ipirographer), Geological and Geogriphical 
Ating of Colorado ( Professor Pr V. Hayden), Geological and ‘Topographical Atlee of 
the Geological Exploration of the Forticth Parllel (Prefeser ("lanmed Hing), 
Unite) States and Territurios, showing the exteut of Public Surveys, Ge. 1877 
(1. WF, Goad, Esy.), 17 sheets, Government Survey of Prance (Depit de In Guerre), 
Atle over Kongeriget Denmark (Admiral (. Jrminger), 6 shoets, Topographical 
Map of Jutland (&. The Danish Minister). Topographical’ Map of Sweden, 
5 sheets, it daplicate. General Map of Sweden, Sotithert and Middle sheets, in 
duplicate (Topagr. Section, Swelish General Staff). Synchronous Charis of North 
Atlantic during August, 1873; Miteorology of North Atlantic during Augnat, 1572, 
Hustrating the horricane of that month (Mefteordogion? Office). Atlas Méthodique, 


par Jean Palirait, 1755 (J. Af Foster, Ey.) Plano de los Perro-Oarriles | Salitterns. 


de la provincia litoral de Tarspam (C0, A. Wallroth, Fey), Sketch Map of the 
Roal Survey of the Mackinnoti-Daxtoen Expedition on the East Const of Africa 
(W. Mackinnon, Eey.). Church Missionary Atlsa, five parts(Secrefary of the Chureli 
Missionary Society). Map af Greece (Lord Arthur Risefl, M2). Map to illie- 
trate the Treaty of Berlin; Cyprus, showing the administrative divisiona and the 
identified ancient sites; Indian and Afghan Frontiors, Stanford's Map of Western 
Asia (2. Stanford, Esy.), Marine Atlas, in 2 vols. (Str Eraemus Ommanacy, 0.2.), 
Carte dea Voyages de Sethos (7. at. Foster, Esy.). Colony of New South Wales 


(R.D, Adams, Boy). Cyprts (Dr, H. Kiepert). 14 sheets of Surveys of the Nile, 


by the Eeyptian General Staff (Genera? Stone, Chief, Eoyptian Genernl Stajf), 


MS. tracing of a Map, by Commodore Goodenough, of portions of the: Rews. and. 


Wai-ni-maln Rivers (Samecd Drow, £j.). Carta Geologion de Portugal (Don Carlos 


Rileire), Afghanistan, ite, comprisins the Doorante Empire as left by Ahmad. 


Shah; Rossisn Dominions in Europe; Mapa corogrufico dela Provincia de Cartagena 
de Todins, &c: (22 4, Rett, Emy.). MS. tracing of a imap of the Sinal Peninaila 


(Ree, FW. Hollend), China, with M8. corrections (E. Dujield Jones, M.d.), 
Nile between Assinan and Waily Halfe (@. Kilgour, Bey). Mapd and General 


Boport on the Provinces of Kordifan, by Major H. G. Prowt (Liew, 0. 20, Wate, 
Jt.2.), Photographs of folding boats (Admiral McDonald), Topographical map of 


the Camty of Berbios (2. 2. Downer, Bvz.). ‘Topozraphischer Atlas der Behwols. 


(The Ohicf ef the Prderal Staff, Berne). Map showing the Explomtions of Henry 
M. Stanley in the years 1874-77 (Edvard Weller, Ery.\. Stanford's shilling map 
of Afghanistan and adjoining Countriea (Jibrarfon, F.G.8.). Fastern and Western 
Hemispheres; Europe; Eastern Europe, with tottering, in modern Greek (Mf. Zaji- 
ropuld}, 


Doxarros’ To Tax Lamany raow llem ro 2ir0 Novewner, 1878.—Dart- 
lett's Canadian and American Scenery, Richardeon’s Fauna Boreali-Americana, vols, 
il, HL; Mackennie’s Voyages from Montreal to the Prozm. and;'Paclfic Qveans ; 
Phippe’s Voyage tawards the North Pole; Hearme's Journey from. Hudson's Bay to 
the Northern Ocean; Arctic Miscellanies, 1852; Travels in Egypt, &e., by C. EL 
Irby and J, Mangies ; Barrow’s Chronological History of Arctio Vovages: Lambert's 
‘Travels throngh Canada and the United States, 2 vola: ; and Lady Morgan's ltaly 
(The Rev, Henry Back), Tiectonario dol Pern, por M. F. Pan Soldati, 1877; Resu- 
men de las Obeervaciones Meteorclogicous on Lima, 1870, and Ensayo del Mag- 
netiemo terrestre en el Peru, 1869, por M. H, Pax Saldan; Estado Comercial del 
Amazonas Pernano, por M, Charon, 1877; Coleccion de fos Tratades del Peru, 
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1570; Informe sobre ta Exprlicieon a tos Vailes de Pancartambo, por H. Gibrine, 
1877; Repress pars auyrwntar las Agnas del. Rio Rimac, por V. A, Lastarrin, 
1576: Toforme da la Exploraeion de Jos Rios Perene y Tambo, por A. Wortheman, 
1877; Lautaro y sue Campaflia, 1876, Explorscion ye las Lagunas Negra, i det 
Exesfunto, | dal Vallé det Yero, 1874, and Catalogo del Museo Historico del Santa 
Litcla, 1875, por B. Vieutia Mockenna; Caficre, por B. Larrabure y Unduue, 1874; 
Apantes sobre la Provinela de Lervtu, por A. Katipondy, 1862; and Informe whos 
lan Minas “La Union,” 1875 (Setur Dow M. P. Pex Sedan). Copy Journal of 
Witicor In cliarge. of Kinta District, Perak, Angust, 1878 (Litrarien, RG). 


Roports on Bhavnagar State Hailway, by R. Procter-Sims (duthor), Life in 
St, Kilda, by J. Sands (Dr. FR. Brows).  Bibliotheos Americana, par C; Leclere 
1978 (Mr, B. Quaritch). Zeniernes Rejse til Nordon, af ¥, Krarup, 1878 (Author), 
Spedizione Artios Svedese, di C, Negri, 1878 (Author), Ta Conquista de quince ri! 
Leguas, and Congreso Cientifieo Internacional Sid-Americano, por E. 8. Zeballos, 
ryentine Minister of War and Afarine). Lehrbuch der alten Geu- 
. von H. Kiepert, 1878 (Author). Six Months in Asewaslon, 
by Mrs Gill, 1878 (Anthores), Dio Saham, von J. Chavanne, 1879 (Author) 
Revista General de Marius, iii, Cundorno & (The Spanish Minister of Marine), 
Reports ‘on the Railways of New South Wales during 1876 (The New South Wiles 
Gowrnment). Remarks on Sedimentary Formations of New South Wales, hr 
W. B. Clarke, 1878 (Author). Experiences in Madnyascar, by I. Richardem, 1877 
(Res, Dr. Mullens). Catalogue of Minerats in Colorado and On the Erupted Rocks 
of Colorulo, by F, M. Endlich, 1878, and on the Arable and Pasture Lands of 
Colorulo, by H. Gannett, 1878 (Prof FY. Hayden). Daniel's Lehrbuch der 
Goographie and Leitfadon ffir den Unterricht in der Geographie, edited by Dra. 
‘Kirchhoff (8détor), And the current issue of publications of corresponding Societies, 
periodicals, doe, 


Doxatioxs to rar Map-noom vrow Ltn Novemnen ro 26rn N 
I87&.—Map of the County of Middloeex in the Lyland of Jamaion (W. Aettle, Esx.). 
A sot of silver Prints of sheets 7, 8, , 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, and 18, of Major 
Wilmen's Map of Afghanistan (Lord Cranbrook). French Charta, 43 sheets (Dépat 
dea Cartes f Plans de ia Marine). 


' Dexarioxs vo Tan Lintany reow 26cm Novewnes ro firm Dacesorn, 1372,.— 
The Franee-German War, 1870-71, 2nd pt, 12th section, transiated by Captain 
F. CH. Clarke; and Cyprus, conapiled by Cuptuin A. BL Savile CHM, Secretary of 
State for Wer). Reports of the First Toternational Meteorological Congress at 
Viewna on Atmospheric Electricity, dc. (The Meteorclogical Office), Cataloess 
Codicum Latinornm Bibliotheea Regim Monacensis, i, pt. 2 (Zhe Royal Library, 
Afunich). Meal Avadomia Gaditana de Chencias ¥ Letras, Inauguracion del afio 
1878-79; and. Ohrus Escoyidus det Sr. F, FP. Arenas, | (The Royal Academy of 
Cattiz), And the current tere of publications! of corresponding Societics 
THR 


_ 1676.—Churoh Missionary Atlas, Part VILL (Church Missionary Socicty), Geogra- 

; - and HL. (4,1. Normans), Rand, McNally & Co.'s 

net Raliway Map of the United States and Cazoda (The Librarian, BGS), 120 

Photogmphs taken in Damaraland wod Kast Namaqnaland by Mr. W. O; Palerave, 
to wccompany hia teport fo the Cape Government (Sir Henry Barkly), 
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Doxatioss to the Linuatiy, fra Decemnen, 1878, To 1370 Jayvanr, LS7U. 
—The North-weat Passage by land, by Milton and Cheadle, and Narmiire of the 
Polaris Expedition, by Robeson and Davis (itr. 27, Hack). Modical Reports, treaty 
ports in China, Nes. 4-1, and No.2 of special setics (8, Mart, Ley, Jnapeeior- 
Ceneral of CAinese Quatoms). Bulletin of U.S. Sorvey of ‘Territories, vol. iva No. 4 
(Bre 2 V. dfyelen), Teconia of the Geological Survey of Indin, vol. xi, pl 4 
(The Director, iu mame of te Government), Report of geological survey, Now 
Zealand, 1877-78, and Meteorological Report, 1877 (Dr, J. Hector), La premibre 
éoole de Géogtaphic astronomique, by EB, F, Reslions (Author), La tom incog- 
nita deli’ Kgitto, hy G. Schweinfurth (Awlher). Central Africa Company, proepee— 
tus with map, 1858 (Mfr. 8, Qerritcl). Tuliontologischy Beiiziigo mmm Briefe 
Danilowaky’s Uber die Resuitnte ecincr Heise om sen Manytech, by V. von Milter 
(Author). Die meteorologischen Beobachinngen der Giteafeldt'schen Longo Expo- 
dition, by A. vou Tanckelman (The German Afficaa Association). Le Marquie ile 
$4 da Bandeira, by B.A. Pequito (Liteon Geagraphical Soctety), Specification of 
improved Ship-britding, by 1. EL Middleton (Author), Greek trouslation of Statiley’s: 
“How 1 found Livingstone," by A. 8, Casdagli (Author). Motcorvlogische Be- 
obachtungen, Dorpat, 1870, by K. Weihrauch (Author), Skizken ane Weatafrika 
and Reise vou Okandeland, by Oskar Lena (Anthor), Travel of Dr, and Medane 
Helfer, by the Countess Nostits (#. Hentley, Exy.), Tabla of laoguages, Fant Imilles, 
by FH, Cust (Author). [netricciones eobro-ol litoral de Valdivia entra’ Ponta Galera 
Fal Riv Tolte, by F. Vidal Gormas (4uthor), Die Triungulation von Java, pl. 2, by 
JA. 0. Ondermans (Author, in nome of Government of Netherlareds Blast Fnclica). 
Ethiopien: Studien tiber West-Afrika, by Dr. Habbe-Schleiden (Messrs 2, Frie 
derithem ead Co), A-voyage to Spitzbergen, by J, Laing (‘The Idbrerian, RLG.S.), 
Nederlandach Meteorologisel: Jaarboek, 1878, pt. 2, 1877, pt. 1 (‘The Royal Meteor 
logical’ Institute of the Netherlands). Joa in Newfoundland, by J. Mitne, 1876, 
Remarks on the Bilious intermittent Fover of Africa, by H. Waller, 187%, On tha 
knowlinige by the Ancient Chinese, of Arabs and other Wester countries, 1871, nnd 
Fu-Sang, or Who discovered Amorica ?, 1870, hy E. Bretechneider, Goography in 
its relation to physical science, by W. Hughes, 1570; and Moas and Mon-hunters, 
by J. Hanat, 1871 (The Assistant-Seoretary, B.G.S.). Statintical Rerkster of Victoria 
for 1577, pt. vi. (The Victorian Gowrnmenf), And tho current isu of pnblications 


Doxatioxs to THE Mar-Room ruow Oru Decemmen, 1878, to lore JANTARY, 
1879.—Map of the Khailur, Karkatcbe, and Kurram Passes, by Trelawny Sanndpra 
CE. Stanford, Byy.), 2 Copies of a Map of the Countries of the Bible CH A. A 
Joinaton), 6 Reduoed Oninunes Mape of Scotland, and an Agricultural Map of tie 
County of Edinburgh (J. Bartholomew, Exy.). Map of Central Asia, showing Pre- 
jevaluky's Journey in 1877 (&. Weller, Esy.). (aeneral Map of Africa, 1878, hy 
Keith Johnston, F.BG.8, and one Winch school globe (TV. 4, An Johieton). 
'B Sheets.of Admiralty Charts (The Mydrographer), 4 Plans of the Island of Manri- 
tits (Colma de Jetson, Keg.) Woylil's military staf Map of Ceutral Asia and Alghani- 
stan, 2 copies (Yamer Wyld, Hog.) Church Missionary Atlas, Part VII, (Church 
AMiionary Society), Bheet 2a of the Map of the Eastern portion of South Africa, 
without Hills (Quartermester-Generala Department, War Office). Karta dfver 
Provensfind til Jentapj och liter 1875 af A. E. Nordenskigld (0, 2, Markham, Kvp., 
UB, FRE), 
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PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN SOCIETIES 


Society of Paris—CGceneral Meeting, December 18th, 1878.— 
oy hema tere gli beg 0 ena ad an 
nearly reached 2000.—M. Cbarice Maunoir, the General Secretary, read his Annual 
Report on the Society's labours, and on the progress of Geography during the year. 


‘The meeting being the first held in the Society’s own building, part of his Report 


was taken uy by an account of the manner in which this important advantage bad 
been gained, together with the names of thoee members who had most co~perated 
dn the work.—Au aildress was then delivered by M. de Ujfalvy on the region of the 
Dppe Oxus. He communced by tracing the southurn frontiers of Russia in Central 
Asia, describing the mountainous country of Kohistan,the upper valley of the Zemishan 
(country of the old Iranians, now thy Galtchas), the mouttaine of Hissar anid the 

Khanate of Karategin, which lost he wae of opinion ought to he cocu pied 
by the Russians, es forming part of Kohistan. Examining tho strategical and com- 
mercial router leading from Verghans, Kohistan, and Samarcand to Herat aud Kabul, 
he coropared them with the rooils taken in 1504 by tho Sultan Raber, aud by the 
Russian Mission in 1878. Baber’s route was neither atrategioal nor commercial, con- 
sisting of paths closed for wrvon months of the year by snow or the multing of snow. 
The route from Samarcand to Herat crosses diftionlt deserts, and before it can be 
profitably used, stations must be established along {t. The Russian Mission pro- 
ceeded from Samarcand tw Karshi, passing by Shimbed, crossing the Oxue near te 
Chochks-Guzar, and feaching Kabul by way of Mezari-Slierif (a few miloa distant 
fromm the ruins of Halikh)and the Bamian Pass, Tho passes which lead from Afehan 
Turkistan Into the valleys of Sandjir and Ghorband, are very difficult. ‘The groat 
comercial highway to India jinsses by Herat, Kandahar, Quetta, and Shikapur, but 
this road is commanded by the strategic road from the Bamiau to Kabul, and the 
Khaibar and Peshawur passes, When Hussia shall have annexed Afghan Turkistay 
up to the Hindu-Kush, and England taken possession of the busine of the Kabul and 
the Helmund and the upper course of tha Sari-rad, each of these two Powers will 
havo attained its natural frontiers, and science and the peace of the world will profit 
thereby.—A paper was also read “Ou Gran Chitnu and Cuzco, in Pern,” by M, Ch, 
Wiener. 


Jannary 4th, 1879.—M. Davuntis, Vice-President, in the Chair.—A telegram of 
the same day was teed announcing that M. Ronduire had commenced bik sounditigs 


‘in the middle of the Chott and in the neighbourhood of the Isthmus of Gabés; he had 


already reuched depths of 15, 17, aud even 30 mitres, finding always eand of more 


northward, he gave some details regarding the River Congo and tlie natives on its 
‘tanks, The country, at first flat, tecomes gradually hilly and variod. A French 
steamer, the Tornado, lied asxended beyond Kmbemmm a far as the cataracts a 
little abowe Noki. The natives have a certain meial affinity with Cafives, and belong 
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guished In pliyséque, customs, and rontual antipathy. M. de Rouve estimated the 
population of the area supplying the true of the Congo at 12,000,000. 

January 17th—M,. Daveate in the Chair, The officers of the Commission 
Centrale of the Society for 1879 were announced as—M. Dauhrés, President ; 
MM. Alfred Grandidier and Dolesse, Vice-Presidents ; M. Mannoir, General Seore- 
tary; and MM. Thoulet and Jules Girard, Assistant Secretaries, On the 24th January 
the Society is to hold a Grand Special Meeting in the Grand Hall of the Sorbomne to 
receive MM, Savorgnati dle Bmzza, Ballay, and Hamon, on their return from the 
_Oguwé Expedition, ‘The Soclety’s grande médaille d'or will be awarded to thom. 
A lotter from Dr. Crovaix was rend (vide supra, p. 131). M, Ujfalyy read a letter 
he hed tecoived from Tashkend announcing the termination of the Mussian Oxna 
exploration, The river was foand navigable throughout the whole distance (1000 
miles) ascended by the Expedition, and had « current of irregular rte, reaching 
totoetines 6 ralles per hoor, It is deep and broad, the right bank being generally 
high and the left tank low ; in severe winters it is frozen over for a great part of ite 
coarse; the banks have but little wood and fow inhabitants. 


nny Se a Society of Berlin.—November 30th, 1878: Baron vos Rrewr- 
HOPES, in the Chair, The President read to the Meeting extracts from two 
letters ho had just received from the German African Society's Expedition now on 
ite way through the interior of Angola. ‘The first, written (August 10th, 1878) on 
the banks of the Lui (9° 8. lat.) by one of the party, Herr P, Gierow, gave the 
information that the Expedition had been plundered by the Dangala tribe on the 
Quango, and thas Herr Schiitt, the leader, had turned back with the remainder of the 
goods that had excited the cupidity of the asvages, and hail sent forward Gierow to 
the Portagneso settlemonia with all the journsla, collections, and instruments. On 
the nach Gierow, having heard that his leader hind been agnin attacked and killed, 
endeavoured to pase to the northwani across the Quango, but was prevented by the 
Bangala, who, after subjecting him to gross {li-treatment, finished by again plundering 
the wtorea. Mesistance waa useless, avd the Angola negroes who formed the escort 
noted with great cowardice. Thi other letter—from Herr Schiltt himsdif (at M'Rants 
Muango, River Lui)—explained that the false rnmour of hix death arore from the fact 
that a Portuguese merchant, named Saturnino, had bern shot at and wounded by the 
Bangala, Although thus thrown back for the time, Herr Sehiitt had not lost heart, 
ond was determined to continuo bis exploration. Under date September Lat Schiitt 
says: “ After two months’ travelling, we find ourselves again half-way between tlic 
Quango and Zanza in the country of the Bondo, In company with Saturnino, who 
has, like ua, boon driven back by the Bangals, 1 am about to cross the Quango, anil 
thus open up the direct way to the north, We shall endeavour to steer our course 
between the Hollo and the Bangala, without contact with either tribe, as our lives 
are threatened, ‘The worst is tho treachery we fear on the part of our native porter. 
The whole of the tribes between the Quango and the coast are a pack of thieving 
scoundrela. I have been able to draw a tolerably correct map of the entire platean 
between & and 10° S. lat., with all the numerous streams which flow from it” 


Geography : 
Recent Progress of Practical Meteorology,” by Dr. Neumayer. 

January 4th, 1870: Dr. Nacirriaat, President, in the Chair.—The new President, 
in hie opening speceh, expressed the cordial thanks of the Society to the outgoing 
President, the Baron von Richthofim, for tho signal services he had rendered to them 
and to Geographical science in general.—A letter was then read from Gerhard Rohlf, 
in which he annontiond his departure from Tripoli for the interior in the direction of 

No, IL—Frn. 1879.) L 
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Soxna, ‘The arrival of a detalied report wus annownoed from Herr C, Denhanit, 
engaged In exploring the River Dana. He hal made w regular survey of the river 
fie 60 mnites from the mouth upwards, ned a complete meries uf meteorological 
dhwervations JA litter was mad informing the Sotiety that after much diffionity 
the German Minister at Peking hed obtained from Prince Kung a permit to travel 
in “Tiber In fuvour of Count Szechenyi, together with letters of recommmiation to the 
mamlarine there, ‘The object of Count Szechenyi be to search for the vriginal seat 
in Central Asia of the Maryar race, He intends firat to travel thirongh the provinces 
Shin-si and Kan-u towards Koko-Nor, and from there penetrate into ‘Tiber gr 
towns Lob-Nor.—Papers were read, by Prof. Forster Qo the Polar Anrore,” and 
by Prof Hartmann “On the African. Race.” 


_ Imperial ) Society of St. Petersburg, —December 25th, 1875; 
Baron Geree Sackns, VicePreaident, in the Chair.—Tho Secretary, M. Srazneflaky, 
read « paper “Ou tho Tumdation of tho old bed of the Oxus, in Seplember last,” ‘The 
fete wtated wero these:—Owing to an unprecedented fall of snow in the winter of 
1877-4 in the regions of the Upper Cans, the river overflowed its banks to = degre 
nokncwn in the menury of the most azedof the population. Owing ta the extraundj- 
nary prtemite the dame in verivus places gave way, on the lof, hank, and tlie waters: 
riihed orer the low-lying lands, rolling cnwards-till thoy filled ancient watercourges, 
canals, and like-body. ‘he Khan of Khiva reported that the river had burst through 
chiafiy at three places: ist, a few verity below Kodjeill; Ond, near the town of 
Kipehak (60 verste above Kodjeili) ; anid Gnd, 70 versix still higher up at Shabalmil, 
nour Urgend| The whole country from Kodjelli to Khiva was under water. At 
the midst nuctlierly of theie three places tho water took two distinct contses, flowing 
by the destncated: Laudan Channel svathwardy to Konia Urgendj, then taming to 
the weston filling the tasin of Ak-Cheganwk, which was once a bay of the now 
dried-up Albugir, Here the volume of water was so great as to reich Denbeuken, 
quorg than 60 versin weet Of the Oxus, and eontinne in the direction of the Taboi, 
close by. Near Kipchsk the torrents fook a westeriy course, and epeeding post 
Mangst, they reached the Usboi, doatroying the Ushak and Salin-bend dame, 
podring over that of Egen-Klitch, anil finally racking the Sari-Kamysh Lakes, 
filling these and the saling marshes of Kak-puliar, andeven extemling for sane distance 
beyond. The third or yppermost of these floods ravhed through the Shahabad Canal 
to the Daria-ly& river-bed, and along thia to the Ushoi, having fine united with the: 
second ouitlow above decried; and with it reaching Kak-pullar after = conre of 
200 verste along the Usbei. Later accounts (0th Oetober) atated that the floods 
aie eee 





eran of the Netherlands.—January Tith, 1879: Prof. Pw. 
Yount benictet ayers —The prowedings opened with a discussion as to the 
ue to beanade of the balance remaining unexpeniled of tha find oolhieted for tha 
recent Fapeditian of the Willem Murenfs, and \t was finally decided thiat that vessel 
shoald Le emploved iypon a similar voyage next auznmer, though the project of a 
more insportant @xpedition a} some future occasion waa not abandoned. Tho Pre- 

sidient addressed the Mecting upon tha Dutch Expedition to Sumatra, und Liout.-Col, 
ese Vice-President, read oni elaborate paper upon the diffcrent methods of map 
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NEW BOOKS, 
(By EC, Rie, Librarian 0.4) 
ASIA. 

Chayanne, J—Alvhanistnn. Land und Loute, mit Riiokelet anf dey oy! leh- 
Afghuniechen Krieg. Wien (Hartleben): PST), Plime. pp. 64, anap. Califor.) 
Fraas, O.—Ate dem Orient, (1. Thell, Geolozinhe Teobachtnngen am Libennt, 

Stuttgart (Koch): 1S76,8v0., pp. 00, ple ( Wim ot Noryete,) 
The Grut portion of this work appeared iy 1807, and «pecially nefirred to 
the-gevlogy of the Nils, ‘the Sinai peninsula, and Syria, Tho peesmnt part 


disorsse the peology of Lebanon, and is consblered by ts anthor te affanl 
a key to.e correst appreciation of the formation of the Syrinn Janda, 


Morris, H.—A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Godavery District in: rhe 
Presidency of Madras. Loodon (Trilbner): 1878, 8vo., pp. 390, ninyi, 

One of a proposed series of descriptive momoira of all the districts uf the 
Madras Protidency, prepared tnmder Government direction, Ite chiof fimturm 
the history of the atocessfnl scheme of irigition oarried out on Siy Arthor 
Cotton's plan, A genoa! geegmpbioal and statistical actount is given, with 
theseription of tho principal towns, thy ports of Cogcmmla mod Curinen, thy 
tatital and manufactuned prodnete (with aketches of the zoology, geology, and 
ethnolozy), ancient and recent history, education; and ryenus, ‘Tables uf 
population, rainfall, revenue, and agrionlinral ios, ko. are added, “I'he - 
map (smalo § tiles to the inch) is a rapli from the Madras Survey (fice, 
and shows the physical conditions of the district wall, ; 


Prejevalaky, N.—frem Euljs, across the Tian Shan to Lob-Nor Translated by 
EL Delmar\Monmn: Including notices of the labez of Guntral Asin. Wl Tntro- 
diction by Bir 'l Douglas Forsyth, Lomlon (Sampson Low & Oo.) 1879, 
Bvt, pp 2i1, may. 

Although the substance and much of the detail of Colonel Projevaleky's 
narrativy have already been ayes belore the public in various Jur apt fo 
book will be highly valued ty Engti¢h c0oographers, Sir Do Forayth’s 
introdentory chapter, Lagden from iia own unpublished offeial narrative 

of tho Kashgar Misalinn, will enable the reader to fortn a good iden of the wneai 

frature Of Hie rogions discussed; and Mir. Morgan's appendel aopounta of Lak 

Balkaah and Ale-kul (from the Russian of Balko and Golubieff), and of the 

Lob-Nor-sect of Starovertsi, or "Old Believers” (from a paper in Russian by 

Prints, o¢ well ae personal knowledes), with his occasional notes, tunterially: 

elucidate the narrative. ‘The chief interest, however, of the volume live in the 

sr aircrew aga peat tn Cop WOO aRSN eee 

o valuky’s opel and it jevalaky's 1 ), COmmut~ 

ated direct by him to the trandlator, Ast the dilferasoa fn sabes between 
hit Lob-Nor and that of the Ch Trejevalsky considers that the latser, 
on; and as to tho freshness of the water, he points out that the marginal: 
belt of stagnant and. themfore alt wut extended over i in 
w 7 " bs 
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nga of mountains called Aliyn-tagh, 14,000 feet high, bis furthest point exst- 

wan beng Chaglyk-bolak, on the road to Sha-chau, in about 91° 30’ E. ae 
‘ppd 39? N. Int, This disco in this moee of camels ina wild state, and ht 

| snore rapeseed upon the Avi-foune of Eastern Turkestan, will be of especial 

erent to sonlogiste: atl his aconmite descriptions of the Kara-Kurchintsi and 

their cnstome.aro highly attractive cthnologically, The larger map, ty Weller, 

comprises a very exteniive area of 26° of longitude and 14” of latitude, of which 

the traveller's route oocupies but a amall portion, No idea of elevation as 

Hos the Altvn-tigh ploinati iv conveyed by the hill work, which represents 

ited chains ‘The smaller map, from tracings by Richthofin, showa in different 

culgurs the diserepancy between Prejevnisky’s lakes and those of the Chinean 

‘Rochechouart, J. de—Pkin et l'intérieur de Ia Chine. Paris (Plon): 187s, 

12ruo,, pp. 355, ple (Aaher.) 

This volome of the popular series, ‘Excursions autour du Momie," is of 
slight geographical impertancn. The Count do Rochechouart (a Minister Mleni- 
potentiary) visited Hong Kong, Canton, Mekin, and Hankow, amd trvelled in 
yurious porta of the Shan Si province, claiming to be the first European who 
visited Woo-tal-slian, a great centre of Boidhism. No index, map, or date ia 
given; the suthor's experiences aro probably from tem to fifteen yearu old, 

Schweiger-Lerchenfeld, A. vyon.—Armenien. Kin Pild seiner Natur und seiner 
 Bewoliner, Jena (Coutenoblo): 1878, 

This work contains a preface by F..von Hollwald, and an appendix entitled 
4 Angtolische |ragmente.” 

, J, M—Moorikket nach Tyros zur Ausgmbung der Kathodrale qit Bar. 
‘s Grab. Leipzig (Seemann): 1879, vo, pp, $82, map, photographs, pli, 

(Asher:) 
_ "The author's visit was in 1874; his work is of especial archmological anil 
wend interest, and throws considerable light upon the ancient geography of 


Starchewaky, A,—Syutnik Russkayo, Tcheloveyk v' Srednel-Asie [Mannal for 
Russiant in Central Asia]. &t. Petersburg (Transchel): 15878, 9g. Svo., pp. Bt, 
double col, (Dulai,) 

__ Entirely in Russien. Comtaina a crammar and vocabularies of the Turki, 
Ehirgis, Tutar, Raretshai, and Tadjik dialects. 

Djfalvy de Meri-Eo ad, 0, de—Lecon d'ouverture d'un Cours de Geographic 

historique wt politique de ["Aute Centrale & Ecole de Langues Orien tales vivantes, 
faite le 20 Novembre, 1874. Paria (Leroux): 1878, lange Svo, pp. 20, (Williams 
od Norgnte.) 

A slight listorical sketch, chietiy supporting the development of Russian 


power. 
AFRICA, 
Carlyle, J, E—South Africa snd the Mission Fieldx. London (Nisbet): 1878, 
Bro. pp- 290. 
~ Con among other uteful matter, on authentic statement of the preamnt 
bomber, 5 ared, &c., of the mission stations of all nationalities in South 


Chavanne, J,—Dic Saham, oder Von Osse om Oase, Bilder aus dem Natur amd 
Volkaleben in der gresen aftikanisehen Wiiste. Wien (Hartleben): 1879, vo., 

“pp. 630, map, pla, woolcuts, . 
Al compilation of accounts of various Journeys in the Bahora. The map 


Le fom pret the while of Nerth Africa, and abows the various tontes und 
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Cordeiro, L.—L'Hydrographio Africaine au XVI" Siicle Waprés les premildres 
explorations Portugaises, Lisbonne (Verde); 1878, 890,, pp. 72. 
A lutter of the learned of the Lisbon Society to the 
Of the Tvens Ghogenpiioel Boor ia shich ts comes of oxy i 


Danckelman, A. yon.—Die Meteorvlogischen Boohnchtungen der Giisafuldt'schon 
Loango-Expelition. Leipeig (Vrohberg): 1878, pp. 63, pl. 
blished ander the auspices of the German African Aasoviation, and 
Pehle introductory discussion of our present Anowlaige of Afican 
nt 


meteoro the reanite as to wind, tem ture, i , ke, 
of span i he If yoars’ observations at Chinehoxo with tables of the 
actual observations, 


Duponchel, A.—Le Chomin de Fer Truns-Saharien ; Jonetion coloniale entre 
VAlgéria et te Soudan. Paris (Hachette): 1879, Bva, pp 371, 2 rmtye, 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

Alter a discuasion of the general pri iples of colonisation and ontlines of the 


> - ol I ith speci 
Stary fac eth ae ec ars ee 


tho 
more difficult wction between Laghouat and the Niger, ‘The few existing rail- 
roads anid their proposed extensions, &c., are shown on a map (scalo 1: 5,000,000), 
and the whole subject is illustrated by a coloured genera! map of Northern Africa. 
Ebers, G6 —Meypton iu Bild und Wort. Dargestellt vou unseyen wrsten Kiinstlern, 
. Btuttyart & Leipazig (Hallberger) : n.d, folio, plates. ( Asher.) 

This work will be com vied in about 36 parts, whereof 15 have come 
poten bs thos, ol ad new Alenandi the Dells, Cairo, Metiphia fe, 
are elaboratel ustrat discussed their ysical, historical, ethnolo~ 
gical, and architectural sspacts: on 


Farley, J. L,—Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. Lomion (Triitaer}; 1878, 
Sre., pp. 270. 


Gussfeldt, P., F. in, J., and Pechnél- E—Die Ex 
dition atigesand sanapraeg Nb Bon Guilin ne Nicaioe bonis 
Africas, 1873-1870. Loipnig (Frohberg): 1879, larga By. Erste Abtheilung, 
Pp. 282, map, pla, (Asher. 

To be comploted in three of which the fj i general 
escent sia tie penal “x oo. of Dr, Gileefeidis is rte fi 
him, pine mig; plated ey * ‘Langey lt babe, a8 to the: Loong district, 
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The 

7h ks Appeie iieng 2 och a eras tht Grek Aa 

London (Muctaillan): 1878, 8va, pp. 499, map, pl. | 
po al ep Snes te en 

the latter resfeet, the known diversity between the vegetable productions of the 
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the Mediterrancan fx inft undecided, Sir J, Hooker being disposed to regard 


from 

them ae a very distinct subdivision only. The of Abyssinian 
genern atid species, the considerable proportion of ta, and the 
Carag li fama ge oes dg om Aber r . Ball giver some 
“4 and remarks eon Shei distribution of the Atlas mountain flora, ste 
w the general t | Meditermnean, extending from Persia 
Beltichigtan to the Aiventic istands. He nlso contributes some tables of alti- 
tudes deduced from barometric observations, with Instructions aa to local cor- 


, &c., and » compenifions historical account of the of South 
ona -ansenhdieees wg sr Qs ng herpetic 000, Com- 
th reno of the Dépdt do la Guorre, some traportant corree- 


ali eg two ; at oe Ae ore sh nee ee 
jen broken rough = ion ¢ Anti- 
the 0 Nene pio nls ea the upper tance, 
i difference In the position of the head waters of the 
. Mr, Maw’s geological olservations are of « comparatively general 
© tnineral investi were permitted to be made; and. the volume 
th some M fables, notes (by Mr. Ball) dnm-the Shellub lan- 
and (by Messrs. Richardson and Brady) on the Roman remains known as 

"a Caatle, 
HubbeSchleiden, W.—Ethiopien. Studien iiber West-Airika. Hamburg (Friede- 

richseti); 1870, 8vo0., pp. 412, map, Asher.) 

‘The author spent two years at the mouth of the Gabooo, where he was com- 
mercially sod wae alio for six months in the French poasesticns of 
Senegal. Ho a: Freveh colonisation and its remlts in West Afrien, the 
ethnography of the visited, African agriculiure, and German civiliation. 
Tho map, by 1. Vriederichuen, is cond, and inclailes the whole trade, region of 
Weat Equatorial Africa, fran 1° 35’ N, to 2° 60'S, lat, on the scale of 


ES septate el 

Tacolliot, L.—Voyages aux rives du Niger, lv Bonin, le Borgen, Paris: 1578, 
12m, ple, ( Dredau,) 

Jedina, L. von.—Um Afrika, Skizzen von der Newe Sr. Majestiit Corvette 
* Helgolamd” in den Jahr 1878-75, Wien (Hurtlebon): 1578, Bvo., map, pla 


Lenz, Oscar.—Skiszen aus Westafike. Berlin (Hofmann): 1878, ay. Bro, pp. 


S46, map. 
A collection of cesys upon the natural and social aspects of Equatorial 
Went Afrion, based tis the author's iat Aistina Inia Ansersees from 
_ {B74 to DN77, chiotly tn the | map ie « mere outline of the 
quuntry from Seurgumbia to 
— Beiey vom Oksndeland bis snr Minding des Schebetlumes, Wien (Zatnarsicl) : 
187A, Svo,, pp, 50, 2 maya 
A mypearate publication of tho suthor's in the * Mittheilungen * of 
the Vienna Geographical Society (n. 1), xi. p. io et ne whieh contains the 
ely sciuntific results of the ys above muntion The distribution of 
; rt ie Saenex: Hees te omonaeet, nad ebown: Nipot, a 
ny other map gives the course and sfilnents of the 
12° E long. to the junction of the Schebe (commencing where 
nia leaves off), 
“Mitchell, H. L—{(Pablications of tho Egyptian Genemi Staff) Beport on the 
eat idea Riutoend dt tea Ceadageal to aiinenteiod rectus 
Expedition aitached to the General Stail of the Egyptian Army. Calm: 1878, 
The map fe of the between Masaowah from recotnais- 
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Sohaf, P.—Thmugh Bible Lands. Notes of tmvel in Ezypt, the Dosert, and 
Palestine. London (Nisbet): 1878, Svo., pp. 415, plu. 


Schneider, 0., and Haas, H—Von Alvier nach Or und Tlemeen, Drenden 
(Sclinfolily: 1878, 12mo., pp. 218; 
Forme vol, lil. of the general work "Die climatiadia Corot Als 


tains weneral information mieful to travellers, lidepondently ais Saute 
napects, eepecially un reagardy Oran and Tlemorn, 


Tissot, O.—Recherchm sur Ia Géographie cimparde de la Maourttanie 'Tingitane, 
Paria (Imprimerio Nationale): 1877, fta, pp 186, mapa, pla (Willioma & 
Norgate.) 

Extracted from the * Ménivires prise A eas ntéa por divers aavanta Ae l'Académin 
Hes Inseriptions ¢t Felleslettres” anthot, French Minister Plonfpotentiary 
at Morocos, es a comparative analysis of the Greek, Ronin, Berber, and Arab. 
acomints Of the geography of that country, all of whieh-are simultaneously illine- 
trated on his first map. Further Ulnstentions are given of the topdemphy af the. 
northern coast fro Fangier to Tetuan, of the conntry between Capa ft 
abd Avila, and of the Roman roads, with drawings of Pheenlilan walls ke 


GENERAL, INSTRUCTIVE, FIBTORICAL, &a 


Berlionx. E, F.—La prmitre Beole de Géographie Astronomique; ot Ta prochaine 
déomrperte du Pays dea Goramantes, Lyon (Porria & Mariuet); 187A)! Hva,, 
pr 30. 


Thin aculemical shrwbuas refers to the ancinnt school of Alexandria; the 
todiscitered Giarama le qouslered to lie jrulubly to ihe evuth of Jebel= 
Harouch, 8.1. of Leptia, 


Bulhies, E, Lobo de,—Lee Colonies Portugaises: Court Expowtde leur Situation 
stwtye! le Lishinne (torprimerle Nationale): 1878, Svo,, pp. 136, 


Aftora of Fe at ois 1852, n concise account 
ia given Pr yy eta say foouiion peer adiulisketre &e., of the six proviliees 
temaining ae Portngucse colonies, after the np von do Lina. 


Daniel, H. A.—Lelrinich ier Geographie file hihere Unterrichtematalten, Halle 
(Woisetlinus): 1878; 12mo.,. pp. 512, 


The fact of this olition (edited by Dr. A. Kirchhoff, Pilsen of ra et 
at Haily University) being the 49th, wufficiontly abows the valoe of the 
for ietructive purposes: 


— Loithlén for din Unterricht in der Geograpliie, Halle (Waisenhaus): 1679, 
Tf, pp. 176. 
Thia, the 125th edithin, ts also edited by Dr, Kirchholl, As its tithe 
imports, it isan outline only. More than half the work refers to Europe. 


Ducoudray, “Sene #t (itegraphle contemporaine, rodigdes pour ta class de 
Philisophie, Paris: 187A, 18m, maps  (Dulare,) 
hte sew adltion tx written up 40 abe end of Jily. leak, 
Ealthbrunner, D—Manvel du Voyaveur. Zurich (Wurster) = tee, Sve, pp. 702 
and appendix, mays, plates, and cuts 
The author acknowledges hin chief sources of | which is om all 


subjecta likely to bo of uso to acentific traveller. Tho work is valuable rather 
as an inetroction book than s practical companion during exploration, 
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xt, Ho—Lebrbuch der Alton Geographic, Zweite Halfie. Europa, Beriin 
mer}: 1878, Sro,, pp. 225-544, 

Com the work, of which tbe first half, to Asia and Africa, 
i in 1877, A most laborious undertaking, in which each onintry Kuown 
to the ancients is discussed both as to itself and its i, with reference to its 
cunilition in different ages, ‘The arrangement is gee , not by authors or 


Krarup, P.—Zenlomes Rejse til Norden, et Tollnings Forsgg. Kjibonhava (Hof- 
fenelerg & Traps); 1878, 12mo,, pp. 32, mapa 
Theauthor's theories are that “ Frislanida* of the brothers Zeni means North 
Friesland ; that “ Zichwni™ is Hinrik van Sigzem; that “Estlanda” means 
the Shetlenda, “Islande” the Orkneys, “Bres” Frases in the Shetlands, 
“Engroneland * the N.E. a E » “ Estotilanda”™ tho lind of the 
Tsehuds, and “ Ie ‘raki ; the tunp of the Zeni is a pamery of 
the 1658 editor; that the Attantic iMland Frislinds newer existed ; t 
the Zeal never visited any part of America, 
Ocesterreicher, T. L. yon.—Avs fernem Oaton und Westen. Skizzen aus Oatasiwn, 
Nond- und Siet-Amerika. Wien (Hurtloben):.1870,12mo., pp. 422; pis, (daher.) 
The author, in command of the Austrian corvette Ershersog Friedrich, left 
‘the harbour of Pola in May, 1874, and cruised along the ooasts of Euatern ‘Asks 
and North und South America, seg bay ap June, 1870, Hiv sketches chiefly 
tefer to men and manners, and were for the most part published in the * Wiener 
Abendpost.’ The scconnt of the circumnavigation of is more important, 
and appeared in the 'Mitthellunern’ of the Vieuns Geagraphical Society, LST6 
(a. 2, ix.), pp. 208-228, 
Riese, A.—Geographi Latini minors. Hellbronum: 1878, 8vo. (Dulaw.) 


Schrader, E.—Kediinehriften und Geachichteforschang. Ein Beitrag zur moun 
tiwentalen Geographis, Geschivhte und Chronologle der Awsyrer. Gitseen (Ricker) : 
1878, Bro, pp. 455, map, (Willams & Norgate,) 

Wernich, A.—Gvographisch-medicinische Studien nach den Erlebnissen eioer 
Lor um die Erde, Devlin (Hirschwald): 1678, 8vo., pp. 428. (Williams & 

orgate.) 


Tho results of « journey to Japan, inclading experiences of Salgon, Batavia, 
Ceyloo, &e., in which all localities, customs, A rank sawed from @ medical 


Wild, J, J,—At Anchor: » Narrative of Experiences Afloat and Ashore during tho 
Voyaie of H.M.S, Challenger, from 1872 to 1878, London (Marcus Wand & Co,): 
“1S78, large ato, pp. 196, map, 13 coloured ple, 160 ents 

Dr. Wild (2 meniber uf the Civilian Scientific Staff of the Expedition), whose 
| Proficiency with the is shown by tho illustrations in Sir Wyville Thomson's 

*Crnise of the > here vives a series of coloured drawings and type 


simple topographical and othnographical sketches, rwpresen 

ae citentstances permitted, the irae scenery and Via bitatee of 
the regious traversed, and convected by w slight narrative. “Many of the aubjects 
are necessarily new pictorially. 


AROTIC, 

Gerritez, Hessel—{The Arctic North-Yast and Weat Passage.) Detectio Froti 
Hurloon!, or Hessel Gerrites’s collection of tracts by himself, Massa, and De Quir 
ou the N.E. and W. l'aseace, Siberia, and Australia. Roproduced, with the nuxpe, 
in Vhototithesraphy in Duteh and Latin, after the stitions of 1012 and 1913, 
Angmented with a pow Englich translation by Fred. Jol Millard, Englinh 
‘Translator at Amsteniam. Avd an essay on the origin and design of this collec- 
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tlon, by 8, Muller, Fz, Keeper of the Roconls at Utrecht. Amsterdam (PF, 
Muller amd Co.): 1878, 9g. 8vo, pp. xxvil, and 129, mapa (Williams & Noryate.) 


This is the first time thut the texts of the below-mentionod trots on Arctic 
discoveries by Hudson and other explorers, edited by Gerritaz, have been 
printed in a collected form, with all the maps. Tho Englich on claims 
to be quite new and extremely careful, that in Purchas being locomplete and 
t ra (Ans onium, 181 setter ing Ba tanekesp vara Ae > 

artarien * t K ning * vant 
Siberia, Samodleda ende ''l ‘and ‘Eon cort Verhael van de Wegen ende 
Kivieren nyt Moscovia ;’ * Verhael van seker Mernoriacl ghopresenteert au zyne 
Majasteyt by den st by Pedro Fernandez do Quir, aengaende de bovolckingho 
&e., van't vierde deel Lid tpemth jaa Australia lncoguita ;’ * Verhacl 
vande Keyse ende de Nivuw-¢ Strate van Mr. Hudson’ (with map); 
* Aeumercki op dese Nussche Carte onde cock op de tuwchen-raen die Isaac 
Massa by de TyVinghe zhevoecht heeft * (with map) ; aod the Latin tranala~ 
213), wk ee ac délineatio Geographica Detectionis Fretl,! &o. (Amsterdam, 
with map. 


Resultate der Ocsterreichisch-Ungarischen Arctischen Expedition, 
) 1872-74.—Wien (Karl Gerold’s Sohn): 1878, 4to., pp. 398, map, plates, tablis, 
ii (Williams & Norgate.) 
rh Thia forme vol. xxxv. of the ‘Denkscbriften’ of the Royal Academy of 
, Sciences of Vienna, and containg: (1) Meteorological observations and ana- 
lysis of the ship's cotirse daring Woy tand Payer’s Polar Expodition, with 
mip, by Vou Willlerstorf-C0 : 4 Descriptions of the Orustacea, 
ponidea, and Tinnicata taken during the ex with 5 plates, by Heller; 
(3) Astronomical aod goodetical determinations; (4) Maguotic observations; 
and (5) Aurora-obeervations, by Weyprecht, with plates; } Deseriptions of 
the Corlenterats, Echinodermata, and Vermes, by Von , With 4 plates. 
Weyprecht, K.—Die Metamorphosen des Pularcises. Lioferung i, Wien (Perkes) ; 
A879, Bvo,, pp. 24. (Williams & Norgate.) 
The commencement of a serial work on the physics of polar joe, to be com- 
Ploted in 10 parts, and iilustrated by a map of tho Atotic regions. 





NEW MAPS. 
(By J. Cores, Map Curator n.0.8.) 


THE WORLD. 
Stanford's Library Map of the World; |i 4 sleets, size 5 foot by 3 feet, 
Mereator’s projection. 1578. (Stunford.) 

Thi map shows all the chief Ports in the world, the Tpal Ocean Curmnta, 
their diredtion and mte; the Trade Winds and Msc dhe praia Oona 
Mail Routes, with averagy posse i days noted: the Submarine Lai, 94 

and a Seale showing the progress of the ann's vertical action letween 
Tropica. ‘The curves of equal magnetic variation are shown on inet mage, 
EUROPE. 
Ramsay, Dr. A C.—Geological Map of the British Isles; 1: 729,900 or 10 seo- 
graphical iniles to the inch, 1878. (Stanford) 
Af E—!lan de-Paris: 1; 12,600 or 5-8 inches to a guaveaphigal 
mil¢,. KE, Andrlvean-Goujon Paris, 1876. (Stanford) 
Logerot, A—Carte Gindrmle de !Europo, indiquant led nouvelles Divisions 
politiques, les Votes de Commnnication par tea Chemins de Fer et ha Navigation, 
2:5,555,000 of 76°1 geograplics! miles to an inch. A, Logerot, Varis, 1878. 
(Duca) 


"a 


a 
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France; Watering Places, Navigstiou, and Rallways.—Special Map of the Watering 
Places (Stations Balndaires), Navigable Waters, and Ruilwaya Drawn under 
the direction of W, Karol (C, C.) by Paul Méa. Paria, 187%. Size 87 inches by 
29 inches. (Stanfurd.) 


This map contains a lint of the mineral the departments in which 
they are situated, their mineral distinctions, and temperatures; also a list of the 
const watering-places, 


Vuillemin, A—Carte Physique et Houtidre des Pyréndes; 1:.583,908 or 8 goo- 
graphical miles to the inch. A. Vuillemin, Paris, I8T&. (Dudaw.) 
P et Drivet.—Fraince physiqno et politiqne: Relief da Sol, Forets, 
et Chemine de Fer. Par Pigeonnean et Drivet, Patix, 1878, 1:500,000 
or-6'8 geogmpliied miles to an inch, (Dulaw,) 
» J.—Reduced Oninance Maps of Scotland. ‘New series, 1878 Seale 
12125,000 of 1-7 geographical miles to the inch. (J. Bartholamer,) 
Tho Kitlowing sheets hare just been issed > Glasgow and the Clyde district 
Radin dietrict—Laoch mi and Troachn district—Upper Spey and 
Setipte pone district —Perth ce Dundes Siieuitaae ane om 
. t very clearly, and n to have i 
show ow ways ppear ospecialiy 


Richardson. Ralph, F.B.S.B—aAgriciiltural May of the County of Edinburgh, 

Scale 1 242,500 or 1-7 inobes tn the geographical mile, 1878. (J, Bartholomew.) 

This wap shows hy various tints of colour the valne of the land for agti- 
purpcacs, 

Macanlay,—lsilway Map of Great Britain, with the stations, corrected by the 
Companies. Ith edition, Scale 2; 650,000 of 8°8 goographical miles to the inch, 
TS7& (Stanford.) 

Tyne, A—Ore-brydrographical Map of Ruwian Europe. (Mussian character, ) 
‘Seale 1: 2,520,000 or 34°5 geographical miles to the juch, A, INyne, St. Peters- 
burg, 1878. (Dotum,) 


Kanitz, F.—Original Karte dee Fiirstenthum's Balgarion und des Balkans, nach 
seinen eigennti Heike, aofoahmen in den Sabres: 1870-74. Senly 13 420,000 or 
© geographical miles to the inch, Fritw, Leipzig. 1878, (Stan/ford.) 

Thia map also contains a plan of thy southern division of the district of 
Seale 1.2 000,000, ur 8 geozraphical miles to the inch. 


Kiepert, H.—General-Kari+ vou Europe in 9 Blittern, Seale 1: 4,000,000 or 30-5 


peographical miles to the inoh. 2 bericht, Aufl, Lith. und Color, D, Relnser, 
_ Berlin. (Dulaw.) 

» Baron de—Curte Archdologique du Canton de Fribourg. Epoque 
Romaine ot Anté-Homaine. H, Georg, Genive. 1878. (Williams & Norgate,) 
Austrian Government.—Spociilkarte der COoterreichisch-Ungarischen Monarchie 

it Masutale; 1:75,000 der Natur. 1879. (Dulau,) 
Tha following slevts hve just been published ; Zone 4, Colam 17, 22, 26. 
—Zone 6, Coluums 24, 25, 26, 28. Zone 6, Columns 22, 23, 24. 25." Zonn 7. 
Column 23.—Zone 8, Column 27,—Zone 2, Columns 26, 28-—Zone 10, Columns 
14,16, 29.—Zone 11, Columns, 26, 25, 


Klepert, H.—Cartw de l'Epire et de a Thessalio. 2 fouillen. 1:500,000 or 6°8 
goographioal 


! iniles tothe inch, 2" 44 1878 Nouvelle Glition, sans terrain, 
D. Heimer, Berlin, (Julan,) 


Troltech, E y.—Dislokationskarte der Kriegsmacht dee Deutschen Relches in 
(Sa ry ae mrcape elas ty the back Stuttgart, 
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ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 
| ( Puiished vince Septemter SOth, 187%) 
l-ineh scale. 


Scornaxp: shecta 78 and 4, in outline. 
Teeuaxp: abcots 03, 104, and 105, with hills shaded. 


Stat ale, 


5, St 37. 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 51, 52 &2, 53, 54, 57, 
68, 7 , 74, 80, 85, and 990; County lodex Map, Calthnom-ghi 
2 nites to an inch, forming an index to the 56-inch divisions ip gr 
of the county. 
Seacatar: Westineath county, revised. sheets, 12, 13, 14, 17, and 1s. 


25-inch scale. 

Exg.anp axp Waters: Parish (Estate) Maps, on the scale of 1: 2600 or 26°344 
inches t a taile, or about 1 square inch to at acre, 

Berkshire: All Hallows, 6 sheeta—Aston, Tirruld, and Biowbary detached 
1, 2, 3-8 shects—Blowbury, 15 shoots —Brightwell, 9 sheeta—Fant Hendeud 
nnd ditto detached, No. 2, 10 shects—East Iley, 8 yeep Witten- 
ham, 3 sheeta— Wittenkam, | 8 shavta, }, 3 wheots,—Stantord 
Sete 4 shots — est Hendred, 7 thoets. 

> Yetemlgynlais (part of), 25 aheota, 

Bpiouenabire. Astou Olinton, 15 sheets —Duckland, 0 sheets —Chesham, 
26 shceta—Cholesbury, 1 xheet,—Dryton Bounchatnp, 9 eheots; and ditto 
detnohed, No. 1—Great Kimble, 8 sheeta—Great Missenden, 15 sheets — 


Halton, 9 eheets—Ha , + sheota—Lee, 4 sheet»—Little Kimble, 
6 Ags pa Tne bret sei a "9 ee Risboruugh, 14 shoeta— 
158 sheats,—Wont Wycombe, 13 sheeta. 

Ghamorganshine:  Cliycbs Sate a shouts —Llaibleiddian, 14 11 shects.—Linn- 

Br 22 sheetx— an 12s 12 sheote.—Marorass, 6 sheetx-—St, Donate, 


6 wheeta.—W. lake St. Docs 
ire: Beltwa te 4 shestar:Sdansbetio-Fapa.<puct 6). @thete— 
Uandybie and Liandello-Raos detached, Now, 1 amd 2, 12 sheets —Lisnza- 


Pauz (part of), 11 sheets, 
We brdahire Ashwell, 13 sheeta—Barkway, 14 Sopevacter os 9 alwota,— 
ais , 13 shoots —tirent pemegrrete ie O ubeets.—Great 
sheets. —Layaton, Ll shoots—Littlo Gaddeslen, 7 shevta—Litth Hom 
mead, 5 sheets~—Newnham, 6 aheota.—Rood, 8 sheets —Ruahedon, 6 aheets, 
—Sandon, 12 sheeta— rarisiay 12 sheets. —Throcking, & sherta—Tring, 
18 sheets, —Waillington, 9 shorts. —Wigginton, 7 sheeta.—Wysdial, 6 sheets. 
Spent Ciifjen Haws 6 sheets. —Crowmarsh Gifford, 4 ‘heetse— 
unehan raed gi Wa 6 —Pishill, 6 sheeta—Sonth Stoke, 12 ahorta, 
“ES ar aa ny be iy ed agrees We 9 sheets 
"ie veka cpr ig Teoma Standlynch, 4 shoeta. pe a=, ra) 
° ‘3 Land, pt ane 10 shweta—Langley 
4 elwots—Odatock, ¢ a heets.—Wiisford, 7 chechss— Wrlteatrreel bak oak 
Maddington detached, Nos, 1, 2 amd 3, 0 wheota, 


Town Plans. 


Mrale 1-600, M sheds Ello scale 17 S00, 12 shota- don ast 86 
scale 
rcale 1:2500—Nantwich, scale 1: 523, 7 sheeta—Neath, scala 1: 500, 
see oerer 500, 10 ahoets. J 
apron ee rovieedl shoots 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 15, 16,17, 18, and 23; 
naw & 
InxLaxp: Yourtel, ele: 500. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPs, 


Horitontel Sections, sheet 11%.—Section No. 1, from the Carboulfirous Limestone 
of Sea Frizington, Cumberland, to. the Coniston Limestone series, Stock 
dale Slates and Coniston Flags, on ‘Vorver Common, Lancushire, .Beetion No. e 
from the River Duddon at Beach Diiht, south of Hal} Dunnerdals, to the Coniston 
‘Litmestone series, Stockdale Slates und Coniston Flags, of Broughton Moor, Lanca- 
shire. (Stunford, agent.) 

ASTA, 

India Office—tndian Government Surveys, 

Indian Athis, quarter-choots, 9 S.W., atid 93 N.W.—Levels in tho H.W, 
Provinces and senlo 2 miles to 1 inch, sheet 59.—Beerblioom. District, 
scald 1 milo to 1 sheets 4 and 6.—Diwtrict Hamirpor, 1872-76, scale 
Dwile to 1 inch, shegte 1 and 2—Deiirn Dun and the Siwaliks, scale 4 inches 
to Tanile, shects 24, $1, 32, 36, 87,83, 8H, 43.—Kumann and British Garhwal, 
senlt: L mile to 1 inch, sheots 11, 19, 27, 28—Ondh, seale 4-milen to Linch: Dist 
tridt Cooduh, 1863-71; Dintrict Hurdui, 1860-083 District Seetapore, 1800-58: 
Gurowam,. 1373-74, + Tilliw to 2 inch.—Index sheets of Diatriot hurnal, 
TST0-72, ecalu 4 inches, andl 1 inch to. 1 tullic—Cantonment, Civil Station and 
Envirme of WDollil, corrected up to 1879, scale 12 inches to 1 mile —Speelal 
Survey of the Mahoon Hane, Simla Extension, 1873-77, senate inches to 1 milo, 
3 sheets —Lhopal and Malwa ‘T Phical Survey, ecile 1 mile to 1 inch, 
wheels Tl, 32, 33, d4, 35, 26.—Owalior ani) Central India; scale 1 inch to 

mile, sheets 78, 31, $2.—Gwalioe Fortrves and City, and Morar Cantonment, 
TET0-77, In 4 sections, wale @ inches to 1 Mile—Oity and Environs of Datin, 
LHS, scale 00 feet to 1 inch:—Guzerat, scale’ inch tol mile,—Kattywar, 
stalo 1 inch to 1 ile, shoots 47 anid 43.—Mysore, scale 1 inch to 1 mile, sheets 
16 amt 17,—Skeich map of tie Mullahs Explorations up the cours of the 
Inia, from Amb to Butji, und fret Yassin and Mostyj to Bajaur, scale I Inch 
to 12 miles, 1876.—Sketch of Reconnaissince acrota the Dvsert of Bali. 
hittin, Made by Colonel. C, MLM hearegor, (3.1, and Captain R. B. Lee 
QM. Department, in 1877. Based on Major 0. B. St. Johu's map. Seale 
Lf miles tod inch.  (Stanyinf, agent) 

Wyld, James.—Militury Stait Map of Contra! Asia and Afchaniston, Seale 
1: 2,027,620 or 27 georraphical miles to the inch, 1878, (James Wyld.) 

This inap ts a pboto-lithograph on 4 atheets, copied from the 2rd edition of 
el Walker's map. of Turkesian, with corrections and additions, taken, 
geuerally (rom the Russian 12 whoet map of the military province of ‘Tare 
Kestan. Tliere aro several important alterations in the topography which Inve 
inl ested d appeared on any timp of Central Asia published Fngland, 
ond It le becompanted by # cocks notebook. "The two wouthern shewts are 
‘hi shemealves separate mapa of Hestern and Woetern Afglianistan 

Saunders, Trelawny,—May of the Kalbar, Karkatcha, and Kurram Faeses, 

Seale 171,000,000 or 13-6 geographical miles to the inch, 1878, (Stanford) 


Weller, B—Map of Central Asia, showing Projevalaky's fonriey tu 1837. Seale 
454,000,000 or 55°5 geographical mites to the ineh; 1874, (Sempron Low.) 


Kiepert, H—Karte vim Iran. Gesilicke Hite etthaltend Afzhanisian, Balog 
tschisian und die Oosbeghischon Khanate am (na, Soule 123,000,000. or 41-4 
Secgriplilcal miles to the inch, D, Reimer, Berlin, L878. (Siunford.) 

_ This map-is a compilation from the most feeent English and Russian maps 
_ Aid route surveys, | 

Kispert, H.—Spocial-Karte: dip fandachan zwischen Kabul gud dem Indus, 
Scaby £200,000 or 6*3 geozraphical tillisy to the Huch, D, Reiter, Berlin, 
1878, (Stanford) 
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Jivaelen, M. G.—Map of Russia in Awa oti 4 eheets, (Russian charter.) Seale 
i Pekaeate A cr miles to the inch, M, G, Jivsalen, St, Peters- 
burg, 1873, (Julaw.) i Rlatal sree de 

Schweiger-Lerchenfeld, Amand y.—Orographical and Botan p af 
Minor, Scale 1:2,000,000 or 27. geographical miléa to the inch, Size 2% inches 
by 19 inches, 1873, (Stanyord.) 

Stanford, E.—Mapof the Countries tetween Constantinople and Calontta, including 
Torkey in Asia, Persia, Afshanivtaa and Turkestan, Beale 1:7,000,000 or 00-5 
geographical milee tothe Inch, (Sten fard.) 

L.—Ourte de Vile de Chypee exéeutés pone la ‘Tevue de Gdormphic,” 
Wingés par L. Drapeyron. Seale 1 + 600,000 of 0°B seaerphical miles to thy inch, 
(Pulau) 

AFRICA. 


Johnston, Keith, FB.G.8—Generl! Map of Africa, conatrnoted from the most 
Teron) comt gurroys, and embodying the reaulte of all explorations np to the, 
Proacnt thine, Beale 1: 8,420,000 or 116 gcogmphical miles to the inch, 1870. 
(H&A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh.) 

This lt a 4-sheet map ved on atone, All recent coat anrvoys have 
bern taken advantage of ; It shows all the political divisions in the interior of 
the country, as for as known, na woll aa the settionents or colonies on the Creat, 
tho nationulities being distinguished by vations colours, ‘The dispoveries of 
travellers, inelinding the moat recent explorations, are earofully laid down, 
Whilst the physical features are diatinelly exhilidted, ‘The trotminios have their 
tlevationd matked in English foet, and a-section le given extending across this 
continent from Benzuola to Bazamoye. The four sheets when pat together 
take 4 larste map, size 62 by 43 inches, 

Jourdan, Adolphe.—Carto agricole et industrielle do VAlgérie, Seale 1°: 1,600,000 
or 21°5 geographical miles to the inch, Adulphe Jourdan, Alger, 1878. (Dulow,) 

Quartermaster-General's Department—Shoot 2a of the Map of South Africa, 
compiled and lthographed at the Intelligence Department, under the direction of 
Captain 0, E. Grover, DALQMLG, Seale 1: 633,000 or 8°6 miles to the inch. 

AMERIOA, 

Williamson, Hon. J, A.—Map of the United Siates and Torritories, showing the 
extent of Public Surveys, Indian and Military Reservation Land Grant, Tailrooda, 
Canals, and other details Compiled from: the Official Survesa of the Genel 
Land Office, and other authentic sources, under the direction of the Mon, J. A, 
Willinmecn, Comrmisslimer, 1877, Seale 1;2 451,804 of 34 geographical. milew 
tomn inch, (United Stutes Hovermment,) 

Genest, P. M. A—Carte de la Nouvelle Frnoce, pour servic A IHistoire du 
Canada, depuis la découverte jusqu'en 1760, Paris, 1878, 2 sheets. (utinu,) 


POLYNESIA, 
Lemire, C.—(Carte de la Nonvello Calédonie, drossé daprés la grande earie marinc, 
Beale 1: 440,000 or 5-2 georraphival miles to the inch, 1878, (Dwlau,) 


| CHARTS.~ 


—Charts published by the Hydrographic Dopartment, Admiralt in 
November and December, 1878. z= 
No. 1500, Adriatic: Diirzzo Ba: + 00, Atutralia, north-east cnaxt : = 
(lotion and Elizabeth Reels; 8, Boain’ both viet Cadiz Hatbear gn 
a en wih se 7 vee oe pod: 115, Africa, enst const 
approaches ; 3 fia Wmoon, past added- ¢ 
Plat of Patan, roacla added. bi Shain 


7 
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‘Meteorological Office.—Synchronous Charts of the North Atlaiticdncing August, 

161d, (Metcoraligicnt Office) | 
United States Bureau of Navigation.—Atlar of Metoorolozical Charip of tha 
Pacific Ocean, from the equator to lat. 45°, and from the Amorican cout: to the 
160th meridian, [United States Bursa of Nersigutiou,) 


Depot des Cartes et Plans de la Marine. 
No. 8567, Porte et Moulage) a in ctu nordcucat de Siumates; S577, Oocan 
F ty, He Tuemoty: 3580, Ociat Packiine, Teel namotie: 3550, Views de la 
Chto ho Cochinehine; $659, Cochhichina, environe des Ports de Quin-Hons et de 
Cou-Mong ; 8560, Arvhipel des Maryuises; Mouillages. de [ito Hiva-ow 8671, 
Mer Adriatique, Canal de Mortor, Porta Tajor, Lara, wt (upocestu; 3574, Port 
it Lussin Plomlo, Port d'Unie, 8. Pietro di Nembo, Port de Bada, Port de 
heer paca de PAres; S570, Mer Adriatiqiw, Kroul, Le ppontelle eb Tersiatle: 
0563, Mer Adriutique, Port lw Chioggia; 3585, Pittou, Port du Callao; joe, 
Mor du Nord, Carte die Cotes nord tu Jutland; 8573, Plan de La Pale de Salute 
Marguerite et de Anse du Nonrean Pérolle ; 357), Cito occidentale d'Afriqun, 
Carta dea reign Cap Vert; 8691, Cite nord d'Mapayne, Make ale St, 
matien; ous, Qetan Pacifiqne, Ilo Moorea, Baiv do Papetoat ou de ‘Turin : 
3607, Moditerrank Keypis, Port Said, ented du Canal de Suet) 8508, Pdcon, 
Tie Frescajores rt VAnom; 3506, Dolm du ‘Tone-Kin, Carte partioulidr 
di bi Rividea de Tach-nan; 2500, Octan Paciflquo, Tahiti ot Moorea: 3615, 
Tere-Reave, Cte ond-tet do la Bato Holl an Havre do Plaisanen: $595, Carin 
particulibre dea Qotea de France; 3537, Corie du Delta du ‘one-Kin, fonille 1, 
4 Cite of les Exmbouchires; 363%, Mee” Adriatique, Cote orientale, cu Hegre 
enizes A l'ile Meleda; 3540, Mor Adriatiqne, Cate orientale, ti Canal des Bopt 
Bouche et do Lore & imaet fh I'l Livan; 3551, Dolla dn Toog-Kin, 
Carte jinttioulitre des Hivideos vt Canam ; 8550, Molin au ‘Tonp-Kin, Carn peur 
Honlibre do late ot des Embonchures; $567, Delta du ‘Tour-Kin, Curta par 
Hiculiire de la (ito et dee Embonchures: 8553, Delt du ‘Totte-Kin, Plan de 
FEateée ot tu Coors du Con Gun; 2560, Mer diy Nord, COtee ouret, du Jitthond 
et .dn Sobleswie: 3561, Cote ext de Patayonie, Gulfe de St. Goor ; S663; 
Plan de Mile Tora (Golfe de St Gorges, Patagmin); 3575, Mer M diterranée, 
Nes du Malte of we Goro; 3578, Carte ili la Baie Saint Joan was outat de 
Torre-Neuve)}; 082, Australie (itr ond), fouille 6, Golfe do jumoer; 2564, 
Cite peplontrioude d'Afrique, Golf de Gabbe; 2487, Mor sn Nord, Carte des 
Cite: ounst do Nerrég: de Udeire & Feypo; S598, (ito woptentrlunale Afrique, 
Partle cotnprise entre Tripoli et le Cap Misratah; 3592, Cito occidentales 
aie Carta particulisre de la Hale du Gone; S695, A and Eo Mer du Nom, 
(orie (Stee de Noretge do Stalt & Haro; alae Mor erred Cate 
orientale, d'Antivert & |'entréo do la Riv Voli; (9566, Mor A intintc, 
‘Otte orientale, da Pola wn Canal dos Sept Borchos, Gola do Gunnoro. 





EDUCATION AT, MAPS AND GLOBES, 


Tohuston, W. & A. K—Tho Gonntries of the Bibl, on 2 sheets, by W, & A. K. 
Jolwaton, 1876. Seale of large map (No, 1) 1:4,923,706 or 5O°5 feperaphical 


tolles i the (neh, 

Gin this te-whown fn separate maz: 

Sood. The Countries of the Bible, combining the Olt Testament with the 
‘Now Testament—No 2. Arstus and np rian &o—No, . Suppeand situation 
Of Elen —No. 4. Supposed site af the Genien of Kdon—No. 5. Mount Horch, 
—Nu. 6. Aticiont Jormulem—No 7 Modern Jerusslem—No. 8. Distibotion 
af Nations after the Del No.8. Thstribation of the-Sons of Canaan and 
their Desoondante —Also No. 10. The World os known to the Hebrews, 


Adami—Kiepert—Sobui-Atles in 27 Karten, v, H, Kispert. 7th edition. D. 
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, A. ¥.—Deseriptiones nobilissimorunr apuid elassicoy locormm, Series 1 
“Quindceim ad Gresatie de Bello Gallico Commentarics tabulm Part I. Gotha, 
1878 (Dulau.) 

This promises to form a very cheap and interesting collection of classical 
mapa for students. 
E—Stanford’s School Map of Europe; sles 48 inches by 50, scale 
65 miles to 1 inch. 1878. 
Now =p. showing the alterations effected by the Treaty of Berlin, and 
all submarine telegraphs, &o., to the preaent date, (Stanfurd.) 
pena i a Map of Africa; size 50 tnvhes by 58, scale 118 
miles toan inch. 1878 (Stenford.) 
Now ofdition, inclnding the most recent alterations, notably thé course of tha 
Congo River, as mapped by Mr, H. Mf. Stanley. 
Wilson, Dr. A—Chart of the World, on Mercator’s projection ; size 54 inolies by 
4G inches, (W,2 4. Ki Johnston.) W878. Showing the seo-geugmphical regions 
acconiling to A, R. Wallace, by Dr. A. Wilson, with Hanihook, 


Hachotte et Cle—Carte d'Europe dcrite en 4 fenilies Paris, 1878. 


This map ie printed in colour, with graduated tints, indicating the contours 
lo toicllitats the atuily of Physical Geography; size 3 feet 5 inches by % feet 
Sinches. (Hachette te) 


Johnston, W. & A. K.—Map of Palestine; size 50 inches by 42 inches 
(Wed A) K. Johnston) 1878. 

Johnston, W. & A. K.—18-inch giobe with mmbogany stand. 12-inch, with low 
black stand, (HW. @ A. K Jolneton.) 1879. 


Seed Sitar ate corrected up to date, and being printed in colours, aro very 
ATLASES, 


King, Clareance,—Gelozical und 'Sopogrphieal Atlas, seqompanying the Report 
of the Geological Exploration of the PFortieth Parallel, taade by anthoeity af the 
Honourable Scoretary of War, under the direetion of Brigadier and Brevet Major-— 
General A. A. Humphroys, Chief of Engineers, U.S.A. By Clarence Kim, U.S. 
Geologivtin charge, 1876. (Julins Bion, lith) (Angineer Department, U.S.A.) 

The following are the particulars of this Atias :-— 

Upon s general akotch-mmap of the Condilleras of the Western Unitel 
drawn on a scale of GO miles to Pies inth, are inilicated the pects 
boundaries the Portieth 


wpe iy hee 38 ell adhevg | Exploration of 
Parallel. ‘Thin t from longitude 108" to the mari- 
dian of 120° W,, siping logo ar the fe parullol, and stretching Irom 
i tach, tach have i indepestiens jootion ie toone z 
ving ita own pro : 

The geoloxical bare heen made tipon the foundation by the 
Geologist in chanze, ee ee ae sesh ng foray oes 
battom of maps Arvold Hague aad & Bimota geet 
logical sections te Geog charge. 

8 Ts a eeneead 

et 1 Gate topes UE spans Spline 
tg ! nen Senne von Leicht; 
Cordillera sketoh-map Frey Grade-curves the basis of 


spubnsiel tant oomoek dais etiot Gab eee 
Savoy the simount of topographical infoemaiioe. obtained Uy this expletiae 

Cowresrs :—Sketeh-map of the’ Cordilleras of the Western United States, 
Geological Series.—I, Rocky Mountains. 1. Grem River Basin, ff, Utah 
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win. IV, Novada Plateau, ¥, Nevada Basin, Topographical Berice— 

IT. Rocky Menntaina. 1. Green River asin. ITT, Wtoh Basin, JV. Nevada 
‘Plate. V. Nevada Basiu: nud General Geaiegical Sections. 


Hayden, Dr. F, V,—Geilogical anil Geogriphical Atlas of Colorado, and portions 
the adjneent ‘Turttory, ty F. V. Hayden, U.S, Geologist in charge, 1877, 
‘Gullit Bien, lth.) (0.8. Geological and Geographical Surveys of the Territories.) 


Thin Atlas in composed of two series of maps: the firet, of four sheets, on a 
male of 12 mils to 1 inch, oach covering the whole Sinte of Coloralo: the 
second, of twelve sheets (iix topographical and siz feological, of identical arcaa), 
ut a peale of 4 nile to 1 incl, cach sheot embracing 24 degrees of lonyituda, 
and 2} of latitude, the whole ting the results of the field work of 
1ST2-T4-15 and “76, covering the onkies State of Colorado and adjacent portions 

tah, Arizona and Now Mexican, The position of these sheets is indicated on 
the peur! geological map, ‘The Projection of the second series fx that of 4 
secant cone, and is # constructed that the nay be joined together os one 
tags. Continirs. t, approximately, 200 feet vertical Interval. A. utte- 
ment of the method of geographical wor together with the mathematical haxis, 
will be find in the Kasten Report of this Survey for 187¢, The work of 
primary ffiangilation wos earzied in by J, 'T. Ganiner, from 1873 to tho 
autumn af 1875, and waa completed by A, D. Wilton, The preparation of 
‘the coloured aheots and ihe general supervision of their publication woe entrusted 
sik Sher seepsonan Triangulation map, TI. Dra TH Eeou 
aheati ane :—J, ms - nae min : Omi 
trap. IV. General Geological map, Topegra wicel—Y, Worthowesinee Colo- 
Tato. VIL Northern Central Colorado, I. Central Colorado. VILL Weitern 
Columdo, IX, South-western Colorado, X. Southern Centra) Cotornda, 
Gotlogical.—X1. North-western Colorailo.. XT, Northern Central. Colornda, 
XUL-Contm) Colorado, XIV, Westen Colorade, XV, Southwestern Golo 
rado, AVI. Southern Contral Colorala, XVIL and XVIUL Gevlogioal Sections, 


i XX. Panoramic views. 
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Walker, H, B —Atlns of the Dominion of Canada, by Tf, B. Walker, 1878. 

This Atlas iy compiled from the latest Government maps and mrryoys of 
Canada, and conten Toperraphical, Geographical, Postal, Railway, ond 
Timber-land maps, with letterpress diseriyrtions of the Drovinees, Cities, Chief 
Towns, anil the Geolozy of the Dominion, besides information ch other subjects 
are to mention in this notice; to which are added tape of the 

States, 


Mansa, J, H—Atlne over Kongeriget Denmark, an don omarbolidede og forbedredy 
| “Udgave, Kjibenhavn, 1264. Gorreyeret ti) 1878, ( rustane,) 


‘Roth, Dr, Magnus. —Googritisk Atiaa tfver Sverige of Dr. Muznne Roth, 
Merten TT, A. L. Normans, Stockholm, 1878. (Dulew ) 


Curtius—Kaupert—aAils von Athen, im Auftrage dea Kaiserlich Deutschen. 
Archdologischon Institits, hetanagegeben von KE. Curtive und JJ. A. Kaupert; 
D. Reimer, Tetlin, 1878, (Dudaw.) 

‘This Atlas is the result of many years’ tabour aud the fortunate combination 
of various kinds of aid. In consequrnice of the abundance of new material, it 
‘has been thought proper to separate it from the (earlier published) xeven mape 
ono which it ig bese, and eo it appears as an in micht work. The present 
Atlas id intended to form the néwork of n [andbook of the Topormpby 
and Antiquitie of Athens, which will bs published shortly ; the aeeompenyi 
text is therefore United to what inineetld fa order to understand ritips sae dan§ 
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Ths Road to Merv. By Major-General Sir HL C. Rawirxsoy, on. . 
(Read at the Evening Meeting, January 27th, 1579,) 
Map, p. 224. 

Tie south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea has always been a region 
of much political and geographical interest, forming as it docs a sort of 
half-way house between Europe and Asia. In very remote times it is 
probable that both the Jaxartes and the Oxus found their way by 
separate months into the Caspian Sea, for not only does Herodotus. 
affirm that in his day the Jaxartos, or, as he called it, the Araxes, after 
throwing off many small arms to foed a marshy lagune (answering to 
the modern Aral), entered with one stream into the Caspian Sea;* but 
Patroclea, the admiral of Seloucus, who surveyed tho const, actually 
ineasured the interval betweeu what ho supposed to be the mouth of the 
Jaxartes anil the mouth of the Oxus, giving the whole distance at 
80 purusangs, or 2400 stadia, equal to about 240 miles of English 
measurement. Now o very rowarkablo illustration of the old Greek 
survey ia afforded ty the log-book of Captain Brace, an English officer 
who also examined the east coast of the Caspian in.a Russian vessel in 


1725 for the Caar Peter, and who wrote an account of his voyage, which 
was poblished in London in 1772. In Kinderlinsk Bay, which he places. 


at 90 versts south of Alexander Bay, he found « creek, or backwater, 
which he concluded to be the mouth of one of the old rivers, and which 


* Hered. 1, 202. The name of Araxes, answering to the modern 


Arras, curely 
signifies “ the river,” and may thus very woll have been applied to the Jaxartes in. 


natiquity, If ts eurlous thet in the Russias “Great Map” (Bolshoi 
which, although put together in the eixtnenth century, in known to have been c 
from more ancient materials, the river flowing from the Aral to the Osepinn, and tins 
pomibly representing the original ted of ihe Jasurtes, le nemed Arse, which noarly 
the Greek Apatet. 
¢ Strabo, lib, xi. ¢. villi. « 1, and ¢, xiv.« 6; Pl. Nat. Hist. lib. xii-«, 30. 
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he accordingly namo the Oxua, and at 245 versta further south he came 
to the mouth of a second river vat Krasnuvodsk Point, ere ye 


S tle werd 


Ba ot ine ilelta of the trot Oxus, As Bruce seems to have used 
the old verst, which was to the new verst as 7 to 5, his interval between 
tho two mouths of 245 vorsta very nearly fits in with the 80 parasangs 
of Patrooles, the troo distatice being given by the recent surveys of 
Kharclin and Blaremberg in 1838, and of Dandevil in 1859, at about 
$20 English miles.* There is cortainly no stream now entering the 
Caspian at Kinderlinsk Bay, nor do we hear of uny dry bed having 
beon traced across the Uat-Urt Plateau by Llomakin's column, which 
marched direct from this point to the shores of tho Aral in the last 
Khiva Expedition; but it can hardly be doubted that both Patrocles 
and Captain Brace muét have heard the same story of the entrance of a 
great river at Kinderlinsk Bay, or have been doceived by the same 
The Kara-Boghas Gulf, which intervenes between Kinderlinak Bay , 
nd Krasnovodak, is also o physical feature of interest, Captain Bruce 
found an islaud at the entrance 2 miles in circumference, which is not 
mentioned in the Rassian Survey, but which certainly represents the 


* The distonas slong (ho ooal const of tho Ceaplan given by Brieo ary aa follows — 


Vertis. 

Prom faring nae Se aa Aiea Bal 154 
Kinilerlinsk Day (River Oxus) = .. - #0 
Kars-Boghaz Gulf toh Mast ee "ie (oat ae ee SRO 
Daria Rivur (Bay of Balkin) 4- of ew eww i SD 
Ming Rislag, of Ose River (Kote Data 4, ree bore 0 
Mouth of Asterabnd Bay .. .. ay. ‘wel che’) ie wo ENO 
Vorip ss an: (ce, nei) me TED 

: bere gt “% sahil wil 
i 

Prom Tup-Rarghun to Peschanin Peis) eee eee . le 
Binderlinak Buy ‘> hal na 6 'e a4 5S] 
Ae Tepe nal aa ek ee ea a) 
TismenaliDayp oc. ee ee BY 
Gumidh Tepe... « ee ea 
Kare-Si River (month of Astornbad Bay) a a. 620 


—_— 


Miina aa oe we ee a it) 


+ Gossotin, in his edition of Strabo, tom. iv, p. 240, has alrewly compared the measure- 
mont of Patrocles, with thy interval between Kimlerlink Day and Balkhin Bay, and 
Sanita ren yp ett tea ee RN ge 
Oxus mspecti he appears not fo bave been aware of Broce’s independent 


a 
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Cuspian Siyah-Koh, or“ black hill” of the Arab geographors, where therg 
was in ancient times @ race or whirlpoal, an object of extreme dread to 
the tribes of the coast, and-which was believed to be cansed by a great 
“ swallow” that draindd off the waters of the sea into the Indian Ocean.” 
At present nothing of the sort is to hw acon nedr the entrance of the Kara- 
Boghaz Gulf, ut it has been conjectured that when the rocky ridge which 
now divides the galf from the sea was first broken through, thera must 
have beon a race or rapid caused by the influx of the water flooding the low 
comntry upto the foot of the Ust-Urt Cliffs Tt would seem, too, that this: 
rapid ewnsed by gradual flooding must have continued almoat ap to 
modern times, for Captain Brnee, who says that ho pent two assintants 
in his largest hoat to cirowumavigate the gulf, found ite dimensions 
in 1728 to be only 76 vorsts from north to south, by 50 versts Fron east 
to wost, whereas the recent Russian Surveys give a measuroment of 
more than double Bruce's estimate. The last report, indeed, from the 
Caspian head-iquirters suggests that as the Karn-Boghaz Gulf ia found 
to be navigable throughout, and to cat 150 verte into the land, the 
point of emlurkation for Khiva should be transferred from Krasmovodak 
to the south-exstern extromity of the gulf in qnestion, whereby the 
route acrasa the Steppe would bo reduced from 600 to 400 verste. 
Reports have also been long current in the country that some af the 
northern arms of the Oxus drained in former times into this inland sea; 
and Captain Bruce thns reports as the result. of his inquiries, that two 
large rivers, the Morga and Herat (alluding, apparently, to the Murghih 
and Tejen, or River of Herat), fell into it from the east; but Dr. Lenz, in 
his Memoir au the Oxus, has taken great pains to correct this. popular 
error, and to show that mo stream could possibly have ever foreed ite 
way into the Kara-Boghax Gulf from the east throngh tho olovated. 
Ust-Urt Platean. 

The most interesting portion, however, of the Caspian coast in no 
doubt the old delta of the Oxus, which may be held to commence at the 
Krasnovodsk Spit, and to extend nearly 100 miles to the south. ‘The. 


* Yorit, about a.m, 1224, has the follawing description uf the somtli-posl gem off dhe 
taken alist wor! for-worl from Istakhri -— 
“As you coat along the sox-horo to the right hand from Ahonen, there ie no eingle 
town or vilinge, exoopt at. plnce abort 60 farsalhs frntn Alssban whieh 4s called Delite 
n Istalehat, Debistde Rand, for Dekisiin Basar 2), where thore is w baxtxntr built @) in tho 
sent, in whieh the ships take refuge from the violence of tha waves; sod.a-considerable 
numnber of people ary eettiod hom from the neighbouring evantry pecipled in fhalilieg. 
They have good water!" (lainkkel inserts, “ Aw! I know of no other inhubited place on 
this part of the coost, except af Siyol-Kol, whew « tribo of "Torks are eetiled, who hove 
roeently conn thore in consequence af a quarrel bresking out between them wtul the Glu, 
whiels idured them to separate and take up theie quarters in this place, where they 
have water and pastures") © And in this ex, in the vicinity of Siyah-AoA, la 0 ace, oF 
whirlpool, of which the aeilore are mock afrabl, when the wind sets inn thot direetiog, Lest 
tig chirnldl he wrecked ; but if there boa wreck, (he auilors do not lose overytling, for 
thn Turke seize the eargecs and divide them between the owners and thementves.” 
u 2 
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entire coast-line from the promontory of Tup-Karaghon to thia point, is 
rocky, with deep waters close inshore. ‘From Krasnovodsk to Astera- 
had, on the oontmry, there ise low, shelving beach formed evidently of 
allirvial deposit washed down by the Oxus, the Atreck, and the Gurgan, 
and spread over the coast-line. so as to prevent vessels from approwching 
within two or throo utiles of the shore. A const survey from the sea is thus 


almost impossible, and even trom the land it is sufficiently difficult. It 
has been found, however, that independently of the great northern arm 


of the Uzhsi, or old Oxus, which falla in at the head of the Balkhin 


‘Ray, thero are two other branches of the delta to be traced more to the 


sonth, and that at the mouth of the principal arm, which falls into the 
Shiva Bay, as it is called, there are extensive mounds still retaining the 
name of Kohneh Bazar, or “the oli market,” and still bearing witness 
to the anciont importance of the locality in the gold and silver ornaments, 
wlaxod tiles, and pottery and glass that are found amid the rums.° 
Hore, then, 1 place the site of the old port, or emporium, which must 
ilways have existed at the Caspian mouth of the Oxus, We know on 
good authority (Varro quoted by Pliny, aud Aristolulus, Alexander's 
geographer, noted ly Strahot) that the Indian trade in those days came 
down the Oxus to the Caspian, crossed that ea, and ascended the Cyrus, 


“was transferred by a short porterage to the Phasis, and thns reached the 


Enuxine, but there is no mention of tho name of the Caspian seaports 
aither at the mouth of the Oxus or the month of the Oyrnus. After the 
Oxns had been diverted into the Aral, and when the Caspian had fallon 
to ite lowest level, a new port was built at the embouchnre of the 
Gurgin, and the commerce with Indio and Central Asia was thus thrown 
into the Khorassin line, the city of Gurgdn becoming a great entropit of 
trade; ‘This port was called Abuakuu, or “ water of Uskun,” the latter 
name representing apparently the Socana of Ptolemy, whether that 
title referred to the Atreck or to one arm of the delta of the Gurgan; 
and the site is: marked by the present ruins of Gamish Topeh or “ silvor 
mound,” from which point commences the great bulwark against the 
Turks, now called Kizil Alan, or “tho red wall,” which stretches in a 
Tine of mounda from the sea to the mountains, a distance of over 
‘150 aniles | Abustun is described by the geigraphers of the tenth and 


eleventh centuries as a most flourishing place ;$ but in the thirteenth, or 


° Dr. Lous, in his Mernolr on the Oxus, pp: 40 and 41, quotes Blaremberg and Karelin 


‘far this weeoant of the ruius at the old sounth.of the river, 


$ Pin, Nat, Hist, lib, vi. 8, 1, and Stetley lib, x1.'o. Ine 4. 

$ This wall wae believed in gunvine Pereinn wadition to have teen built by tho 
Sasanine king Fircz, against tho Kiyiteleh (=e Hones Isfaluini, p. 41), but vulgar 
belie? connoctod it with the fausowe wall of Alexander at Derbend, west of the Onspian, 


_prtteniling Uhat it could be t2 dl. water norcss thi sem. 


— § The distance between Alweten aad Gerydm is varlowly stated: hy Yarut, after 


‘Petakchrl, of 24 formiihs, ot three: days; by Mokadasel st 4 single stage. Tha true dlis- 
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atany rate carly in the fourteeuth century itwas submerged, owing to the 
Jovel of the Caspian having been raised by the influx of the Uxnewaters, 
a change which seem» to have been brought alwut by the chgineering 
works of the Turtars at the siege of Urgenj, in a.p. 1221, whon the oity 
wulls were destroyed by an, irruption of the river, the dams being all 
purposely broken, and the stream huying this found its way into the old 
bed, now callod tho Uzboi, which hid been deserted for at least 700 
years.” ‘The passage from Hamdullah, the Persian Kratosthenes, who 
wrote in about ap, 1425, describing this physical change, is eoimportant 
that T shall quote it at longth, merely remarking how strange it ia that 
a statomont of euch high authority should have been overlooked in the 
long Oxus controversy which has been maintained by gevgraplers from 
the date of Bichwald and Ritter wd Humboldt to the prewmnt day. 
After déscriling tho goneral geography of the Caspian, he says :— 

# ‘This sca containe about 200 idlands, more or lees, the principal of which nsed 
to be Abia, which ia now submerged, owing to the dilun, which’ formerly 
etaptied itself inte the Eastorn Sea, towards the oountry of Yajuj and Majnj (Gog 
nid Magoz—ihia id the tual description applied tv tho Aral), having bee diverted 
from ite old course about the time of the Hee of tho Moghuls, and directed imto this 
wea, As tho Caspian has no connection with any other sea, the dry shores have this 
teen mohmerged, and this gradu! wulunersion will continue until the consnmption 
and inflox of Water become (equal ” (that i, until the volume of water brought in 
by the’ tivers is counterbalanced by the evaporation over the whole surface of thir 
wea). 


Olservations on the level of the Caspian have not been recorded with 
qufficient accuracy, either in ancient or in modern times, to enahle ys te 
determint an average Yate of rise and fall, acoording to the influx or 
diversion of the Oxus waters; Imt in a general way we can seo that 
thore must always have been such o fuotuition of lovel, and the same 
prncipls ix in actual operation at present. ‘The sea must liave beon at 
u very low level when Almeknn and the great wall wore first com- 
monced, if it be true, us the Russian Surveys report, that’ remains 
of masonry along the line of the wall can be traced beluw water 18 milos 
from the shore.f At any rate we seo from Hamdullah’s evidence that 


* "There hus Leen nel discusion as to tho truth of thia explumtion of the change 
of the course of the Oxus in aw, 1221; Tho Athir's necount of the siege of Urgonj, obtained! 
from eyewlincsses in the Tartar arty, fe therefore of Luterest >—" Afterwards they (the 
'Tartars) opened the dam which ehut out the Jikiin water from the city, and the river 
burat in and eubmerged tho city anticely gud: destroyed. the buildings, «7 that ihm site 
borame s lake; aod there waa nel a single iwlividual saved from. the place, In other 
vities aleays sume portion of the inlukitants wor eaved, ‘There wer whi com 
cealéd themsilves, other who fed botlmes, others who broke owt and got wwmy, anil 
others who earried their lives inte the alauwhter and. yet exemped ; let in Kiarhinn, thoae 
who eataped from the Turtars wer drowned in the food cr buried in-thoruiua; eo that 
the whole place beeama a howling wilderness” For Tin Ehaldwn's authority te the 
sun affect, see “Nat, ot Ext. dew Mani,’ tom. cilia 

+ “Karlin, on polition) grounds, in 1834, rocommendod tho erection of » fort at 
> Gutmidh Tepeh (Silver Mound), om the north side of the meuth of the Gurgin River. ‘This 
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Alwwkun was mubhierged little more than 100 years after the Oxus had 
resumed its way into the Caspian; and it still remuine for the greater 
sport under water, although the sea had been drying up for almost 
300) years.* When Abuskun was riined the Gurgan port of entry was 
trunaforred to Nim-Mordin, « few miles south of the embouchwre ; later 
on, Allow, at the entrance of the Bay of Asternbad, became the 
rondezvons of shipping, and now the Russians, who have almost 
monopolisul the trade in thie quarter, nuke usu Doth of Ashurada and 
Uhikishiar, the lutter of which, however, ix 8 mere open rindstewd, whilo 
tho former has but indifferent anchorage, and no convenience for 
landing or shipment. <A‘ Kraehovodsk there is deop water close m- 
share, but the place suffors much from the defective state of the apirings 
and wells, drinking water for the garrinm being brought by on 
aqueduct from the Balkhin Hiils,: distant 40 or 50 miles, Reocutly, 
however, souie improvement hus been effected by sinking deeper and 
hotter wells: The old port which is doscribed hy the’geographers, was 
probably at Kohweh Bazar, 18 it is placed ot the distance of 50 furmakle, 
or som 150 titles from Abuskwa, and is stated to be an imoonsidernllis 
Place, inhwbited bya fow fishermen, indifferently supplied with water, 
and with @ slellow coast in the neighhourhood, but affording « con- 
yenient refuge to shipe in bad weather, ‘The name appears to read in 
the MB; of Istakhri ia Dehistan Bazar, “the Dehistin market,” but the 
orthography ix doulitful, In the viemity of Kohneh Basar thero is 
another site called Cherchali, where there are extensive ruins; and 
farther south are two large mounds, one culled Goud: Tepeh, or Yeshil Tepeh, 
“ the green hill of the Russian maps, and the other Ak Topeh, “the white 
mound”; one or other of these mountla, but probably the former, that is 
‘the green hill,” marking the site of Boheireh, tho island fortress of 
the kings of Debistdn, where the Sil, or rulur of the city now called by 
the Rnssinns Nestorian, resistod thy Aral) invaders for six months in 
a, 084 When Captain Broce surveyed the comet in 1723 lie found 
am wonnd of mami which hics bees flemed aroun the ruiis of en old stone wall which 
extended phon? 200 inllea, shoot ak fur ua Dyjwiont, ‘To tha west of the mounel this 
swull fa sii! vieibto for almost 18} miles, nnder water slong the const.” —Michwil'a 
Reports, few aber Varibers, js 52 eqe., for un accountol Gumish Tipe) ant tho Aesil Alo, 
© Sic Kod, Meal un ond Nie- Morin are all mentioned astelands by the geographers, 
pointiig to @ time when the seu woe at a mich lower level thot at preaent. "Tho result 
of the last carefol meamurement ow bend Lo ehtw that the Caspinn is pow 25-3 metres 
below the Meditorinedn, and 74 imetres’ holow tha Arnl, the elope from the Aral fo the 
Caapien, over a direct distaneo of about 400 miles, atx) in the fine of the old river bed, 
bolting, thereforr, about 1 metre jn 04 smiles 
¢ Seo Tho Aihir, vol ¥. pp. = Aw Boletrel, however, tocar “sn fake," nol the 
@istanco of 5 farmikhe from Dehistie ts finely fer enough to anit the locality of the 
‘4 green HITE" perluupes ttwill be mfer to identify the fortress of the * Bul" with the riine 
if KiekitNitch, nour Lake Bugdaily, which nro ale noticed in Linmmkin’a report. Tt ia 


furtiine to be otearvodt that {he Delleide nquaduct was extenddl to anothir raft ealtod 
Fine Tapeh (UR), or the “Winok mound,” whirk, no doubt, wea aleq » strong place 
of the ful, though not wituated on, ox tier, a bade. 
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u considerable settloment at Ming-Kisklag, #0) vorats sonth of the Krasno- 
yodak Spit, and which must apparently represent Kolneh Basar, aa his 
says it was at the mouth of a large and deep river, “ where ships might 
ride wt anchor in great safety.” This tiver he ealle the “Oven,” 
possibly corrupted from the name Uzbol;* ani ho states that it was the 
Frontier between the Usbog region and Porsia, the tmdition of the 
country to tho present day carrying the Persian limit up to tho Hisil-Su,f 
though the Slinh has een obliged, through pressure from Russia, who 
is now supremo on the wast coast of the Caspian, to consent to the 
Atreck du the lower part of its course forming the official houndary 
between Persian awl Russian territory. 

The name of Ming-Kishlag requires also a brief explanation, At 
present the name applica to the northern peninsula of which Tup- 
Rornjhan is the extromo point, but it lus probably been used at different 
times to denote several other portions of the Caspian coast, At any rate, 
in Abuighazi's history, Ming-Kislag is constantly joined with Abulithan 
(the Balkhan Hills}$ and evidently indicates the country about the 
mouths of the Uebel, in perfect accordance with Ouptain Bruce's 
nomenclature. ‘The name has been generally understood asa “ thousatd 
pastures," after the analogy of Min Bolak, “tho thousand springs,” d&o., 
but recent acholurs translate the tithe as “the pastures of the Ming,” 
who wero tho sume oa, or at any mate @ branch of, the Nogals. I may 
adi that the Caspian Ming-Kishlay was known to thy geographer Yaoit, 
who wrote in shoub-an 1226, and-who furnishes the earliest record of 
the Oxus having found its way to the Caspiow after it had been turned 
dnto its ol hed by the Moghuls at the siege of Urgenj in 1221. 

#Mine-Rishlag.” Yardt eye, “ie wfine fortress at tho extreme frontier of 
Kliariom, lying between Khuriem ond Sakein and the commiry af the Russians, pear 
tke sea into which flows the Jihnn, which sea isthe Bahar Taherdetien (or Caupian)," 


~ ** Captain Bruce says Giea dr Craanber, spparcntly confounding the Oclns, which iy 
the old maps ie sometimes callil Osan, with the Jasnttes, 

$ Kremovodéke ie aimply the Ruin troulation of Aisd-Se, or the “red river," a 
neme which waa of greal celebrity at the beginning of tha last cetitory, when it ore 
suppeend to rrpresent wert af Asintia Kl Lhernila, The mal Avei-Su op Mic’ Durpo, mn 
reounted in ihe history of Abolghurl, and other works of the eoventowmth century, wae 
the right-hand channel of the Oxua, which paused along at the base of tho oheiks feild 
‘Hilts, and wae supposes! to be impregnated with wuriferous detritus from that muge. The 
sulden septation of these hills is reported by all the curly Oxua travellers, by Muravin 
and Gladishef, by Beneveni, ty Moyendorf (p, 72), and even by Abbott (val 1 p. 186), 
anil ineldentally by Vernbery. How the name come to be shifted. from the right-hand. 
channel of the Orne to dhe left-hand dry bed of the U:5ei does mot nt present appear, 
Wert the goal wtory certainly fullewed tho tate, 

t “The Torconmany whe ccoupled the frontiers of Asterabad and Kberuean, towards 
the Gontlers of Abultidn amd Ming Kishiag,” &ey—Abul gin, py S85. For fall dntaile 
qequrding Afing-Audlay, soo * Not. ot Ext, dos Mun.’ tom. xiii p. 283, The notlee in the 
Meetibe-dkeer, that Ming-Kishlag is seporaiod from the Jihon by the mumnisina of 
Ai Balida (the White Balkan), which form tho northern: frontier of Khorussa,” wookd 
scem to rustriot the district to the Onapian. soa-coasl. 
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(A still carlior notice of the hills of Balkhin* and Ming-Kishlag ovours 
in the Canis of Birini, about 41, 1020.) 
‘The most extraordinary fact that 1 have noted in regard to this part 


‘of the Caspian shore is the diserepanoy between Qaptain Bruce's desorip- 


tion, recorded in aa, 1725, and the present oondition of the coant-line, 
All modern accounts agree that between the old Oxus delta and the Bey 
of Astorabad there ien shelving mud-beach, 40 shallow that fishormen can 
<wody two or three miles ont to sea, and no laden Lost can approach the 
shore; but Captain Broce writes :—" From Ming-Kishlaq we proceeded 
along w dlean shore in deep water, where we conld have landed with our 
eilley on any part of the coast, and where abundance of atuall rivulets 
fall into the ea, and the country, abounding with villages, 1s overgrown 
with A greit variety of fruit-trees,” Nothing can be imagined moro 
unlike the present appearance of the coast here, yet we cannot i mis 
taken auto the localities; for le gives the distance from Ming-RKishlag 
to tho entrance to the Asterabad Gulf at 150 old versta, and he was six 


days in performing the voyage. 


Having thus briefly noticed the general features of the coast-line, I 
take up the geography of the interior. In former times the route from 
the coast proceeded, in tho first instance, to the city of Gurgan, some 
50 miles up the river, This was « great omporinm of trade from 
the tenth century to the twelfth or thirteenth, the merchants from 
the Fuxine amd the Volga mocting at this point those from Contral 
Asia und Eastern Persia ‘Trade routes also radiated from Gurgin 
in Wl directions, one running due north to Dehistan and Khris ; 
another east, ooross the Khorasshn Flateau. to the middle Oxus; one 
(ne south over the Eiburz into Persia; wnd a fourth westward along 
tle southern #hores of the Caspian, 1 only propose now to) con- 
sidur the northern and eastern lines, which lad in the direction of 
Mery. Tho high mad m aritiqnity—that which was followed by 
Alexander in pursuit of Teerur, and which is laid down in the ‘Parthian 
Mansions" of Isidore of Charax—crossel the hills direct from Gurgin or 
Hyreauia {meaning “the land of wolves”), by Bujnoord to Nisss, pei 


ing throngh the province of Astabene, which still bears in the registers 


© Tt hae been generally aseumood that the Bareani of the Greek goographers, who aro 
nevally joined with the Dierbleem, and plroed on the Caspinn at the momtha of the Osan, 
scatit thir inhabitants of the Halktin Hillé (soo Cellartira, b. ti. p, 707), but the iden: 
jention ie not wltogetber snthefnctary, cowie to the diffurence of the guttural, ‘The 


Faareatil jdeuld rather, I think, be compared with the VeArkd» or “wolves” af the 


Vendidad, auother form of tho name boing Hyrania or Genpia, HI could be 
masured that Aircck wus an ancient hare T ehiguld wish to compare it wilt: the Der 
oem of the Greeks; tnt the title ia mot found in any geographical muthority before 


the time uf Hamdullah, ead ony vory powihly therefore have origitinted vith the 


+ Bee « very curious account of the trade between Knrope and Central Asia, pases 


by Athabns and Gurydn, in the tenth century, which bs quoted by Bpemmper From Tim Waki 


end thn Khuriidteb, in the Frrnal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 144.) 
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the name of Astaed ;* and if Northern Klorassan were in the hands of 
Russia, this would perhaps be the most direct and convenient routy at 
the present day for the march of troops fro the Caspian to Merv ; but 
so long ne Bursia ix obliged to keop to the north of the Atreck, which is 
the Persian frontier line, abe is constrained to muke the detour of Kisil- 
Arvid, thy ranges immediately north of the river and its principal 
branohes being impassable to an anny. 

Nhe region between the Atreck, to the south, and the Balkhin Hills, 
to tho north, forms. the province of Dehistén, boing #0 called from the 
Tisha: tribe, who seem to have been one of tho principal clans, probably 
the royal clan, of the ancient Parthianat ‘Tho Parthian capital of Nise 
waa thus called Sauloe, or “ the royal,” aud the chief of the Dahm, who 
dwelt in Dehistan, retained the title of Sil to modorn times.t Dehistan 
being thus a sort of * debatablo land" between Tran and Turan—that i, 
hetween the Persians and 'Turks—vwas helt alternately by one race anil 
tlie other, Ono of the late Saseanian kings, Kolad Tbu Piro, is said to 
have built the city in this region, whose rning have lately so much 
attracted the notice of the Hussian commanders, as a fronticr position 
between the Persians on the one side amt the Turks upon the other; $ and 
it was probably in reference to this limitury character that it took the 
nume of Mardunin (now corrupted in the Russian teports into Mestorian); 
for therm ix well-known story ‘n Persian romance which states that, 
acoording to agreement between Foridén and Afrasidb, a certain archer, 

* The enpitel of Astoed oF Astabene haw always bert Kiateohda, or Keokdn, 20 ita 
vulgarly narod, which omgit Uierefnms lo reproamt the Avady of Tsidere, whern Bie 
eternal fire f the mogi waa proservod, “Tho roecubiance between Ube name ancl 
the modern Whubdi tp the north of ihe monntalia near Nicn iz prolubly a mer 


accident. 

# Strabo, who in his 11th Book examines thir iekstory of the Thihae et graut lungth, 
and traces them in thelr varione migrathoa, always givor the epithet of Parni to the 
trlhes whose. encampment etreteliel from the Caspian through tho whole extent of 
the present Akhal Atock, and Twoukl propose, therelore, to couneet thin namo with 
the Parad (for Purdie Ayh) Hille, whieh are now teeunlly eallirl Aippet-Ehigh or Kurew- friyph.. 
‘Aa the Dahm were cerialnly a Parthian trie, Arenees, tho founder of the Tarthian 
kingdets, belunging to tae Daie-Parni (Strabo, lib, 2. ©. il. « 4), oul loving thrown 
off the Greek yoke, by thar moddance, I can hanily admit the Aryan etymology of 
Daryn of Dalya for the same, por ena T explain the wirailerity of tha ttle to that of the 
ukerites, who colonised Samaria, It is probable: thet the Parthian Dubos werd the 

 carme-ax tho Teedfya af the Chinese, whe were driven by the TeChi from beyond the Onc 
wortwand to the Cueplan ot the chose of the third ocutury, n.c.; bat It nat romain & 
question whether the Tiao-(uj, whoea caplial wae “alll, and who worm found by tho 
Chinese between Mises anal Kichivtan bw tie peooud dnd fourth contnries of Ciurist, bor 
noarrmption af the wimg una. The Timi have bye compared with the Tajiks, tut 
on insaificlont evidence, Thn Athir calls tho pegple of Lishianin governed by tho &sif, » 
ribo of Turkx. ‘Thay were probaldy of the Ugrian rece, eog to with the White Huns. 

} Se faldore’s * Parth, Maus! 1 have explained my views ad bengih am the subject 
of Hanlue, Chinese Sui, and Sal of the Arabs, in the 4 Proceedings of the Toral Goo- 
graphical Society,! vol. xx. p. 172 =H. - 

“We are indebted fur this fant to Hamilutlab, but to tet fired Dedatds suman the 
cities of Kolmd's foundation m Haroza or tho Mujm'-cl-Towarikl. aa, 
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named Arish, dhot an arrow from Gurgan or Tabaristin to mark the 
frontier hetween the two empires, and that after a miraculous flight the 


-atrow fell ata place called Mazdorin, which was hencefurward acknow- 


Jédged as the territoria) limit, 1¢ is trao that the name of Mazdunin is 
now, aud has from the time of Ptolemy been, applied to the eastern 
frontier-pest between Iran and Turan, near the modern Serakhs, but it 
would be equally legitimate to apply it to the northern boundary ; and 
such ix, I believe, the true oxplunation of the mins of Dobistan bearing 
amongst the Turcomans of the Steppe the name of Mestorian, Aftor tho 
Massulmans had driven out the yegan Turks from Dehistin, they 
built 4 famous robét, or “ fortified earavanserai,” at this place, which 
bocame very celubrated, arid often stood fur the name of the city. Thus, 
the geographer Mokadassi, who wrote in the eloventh contury, names 
the two neighbouring cities, now called Meshed and Mestorian, Okhur* 
and Bobit — 

“Obhiir," he says, “ina city of the district of Dehistén, on the right of the road 
‘to Robit. There in « minaret here which can be seen from a groat distance: It is 
surrounded by villages, twenty-four in munber, Dehistdn being ono of the richost 
districts of Juxj4o.” And again,“ Robét ia on the edgo of the desert. ‘The Sultan has 
tninod ite walle, bat it isa flourishing place with handsome moaques and woll-filled 
barmars, anil pleasant dwellings and abundant produce. Thore is no Jamt, but it 
possesses an anclent and much venerate! mosque with wooden columns, ‘There ia 
also a pluce below Wolit, which resewibles Dandaatkdn of Merv, where! there is a 
Ihoaque with afino minaret belonging to the sect uf the Traditioniats, all the other 
Inomytes in the country belonging to the Hansfites.” 
And ho furthor says that at Robat they told him that the river which 
supplied the vity came from 'Toos (the ancient capital of Khorassin, near 
the modern Meshwd), in evident allusion to the aqueduct from the Atreck, 
of which I shall presently read an acconnt from w modern Russian 
report. Tho distance from Gurgin to Dehistin, or Okhur, ia always given 
by the geographers at 24 farsakbs, eynal to about 100 miles, and Moka- 
ilsssi names the three intervening stages of Robat-Alt, Robdt-el-Amir and 
Bilamuk (4 At Robit Dehistin, tho last station named by Mokudnasi, 
the road ontored tho desert, aid with the exception of passing by the 
tiwn of Fariweh—a flourishing placo which must have been in the 
immediate vicinity of the modern Kisil-Aredt, and the naino of which 
ig still preserved in the Mount Paria {—continued to run, until the 

* Olhur is callinl by Yaedt the chief placw of the district of Dakistin, but tho name 
ie not very often met with in history of the 

t This ect of the route is defective in all tho MSS. of Hamdullali, The names 
appear to be: 1. Sinibur-rud, 0 fare. (name restored to agree with the modern Sear, 
Sarees the Sirius of Stmbo). 2. Muhomedubad, 7 fara. i. Debisten, 7 faire, 


‘the enininating point of the Aiwen-Digh range of hills, has now dissppenred from tho 


anpe Baillie Prewer describes the locality in full flewil in the ‘ Jonrual of the Royal 


Gegmphienl Scelety,’ yol. viii p. 009, and bis necount of the district of Pandit at tho 
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Moghuls turned tho course of the Oxus, through » very aparsely inhabited 
country, all the way to Urgenj. Hamdullah enumerates 16 stages 
betweon Dehistin und Urgenj, making 110 farsakhs, or, nccording to 
Captain Napier's estimate for desert distances, about 500 miles.* As far 
as the town of Fardvweh, each halting-place was 4 Robét, showing that 
the road lay through an entirely desert track; but beyond, on the whole 
route to Khiva, there are only four Kobats,the names of many of the other 
halting-placea, such as Khushtd, or * the sweet water,” Karmin-gdh, “ the 
place of caravans,” and Minar-géh, “ the place of the minaret,” indicating 
traces of habitation. It is stated that A}dullah- ben-Tahir, the governor 
of Khorassin under the Caliph Mamin, built most of these caravan- 
sornix to facilitate the transit between Gurgin and Kharism, Thero 
was a famous building of this class at or near Fardweh, for the support 
of which were assigned the revenues of the large village of Asadabad, in 
Ehorassin, between Hafidar aud Bahmenabdd ;¢ and it waa this building 
which has, I believe, given the namo of Kisil-Arvdt to the locality at the 
north-western point of the Kippet-Ddyh, or Khorassin Mountains.> the 
trne name being Aisil-Robdt, or “the red caravanaorai,” as given by 
Baillie Fraser in an early number of the Geographical Society's Journal, 
before we had become familiarised with the Russian corruption of the 
name§ J have not heard that tho remains of this Roddt, or of any of 
the others which marked the line of the high road, are still to be seen; 
but it is hardly likely that all trace of sach elaborate buildings, with 
their wells and reservoirs, should have disappeared, and it is even 
possible that in process of timo tho Russians may find it to their advan- 
tage, in view to the protection and encouragement of trade, to restore 
them. It may now be convenient to read some Russian lotters recently 
published in the *Moscow Gazctto,’ which describe the ronte followed 


* "The route from Dehistin ts thes continued — 


Pare 

1, Robit Guaminé 7 Drought Serwial: AL) cases 
2. Robdt Abul-Abbna., 0 10. Masdil-bili@),. bo - ms[ 00; FO 
% Robt Abu-Tikir .. gp ee ee 
4. Town of Fardweh .. .. 7 | 42) Meshkemini wo 1. 1 ke ee 8 
5. Robét Khisht-i-pukhta .. 8 | 18. Hobit Miriam 4. ws ae oe 8 
6. Khnshit .. -. ue + 7 14. Bhirism-i-now (or New a) 8 
7. Roleit Taghnij 7 WS. Halnmi-now (New Hala) . 6 
& Karwin-gah .. 7 16. UrgenjorJdujiniys .. .. + 4 
% Robit Sirhang.. $ ' _—— 

=r Total .. 22 oe a 310 


+ Near the prosent fort of Abbessbad, known to all travellers Thn Diateh is the 
authority for this statement, 

} It ie not clear to what exact portions of the range tho names of AwweJyS and 
Fippet-Dégh uro now applied. Formerly the entire mange waa known as the Mares-Deizh, 
which inde! ie the only nsmwe used by Abulghazi, aod which of courte represents the 
Mount Coronus of Ptolemy, dividing Hyreania from Parthia. 

§ See ‘Journal of the Royal Goographioal Soviety,’ vel. vill. p. 310, The whole of 
Baillie Fraser's urtiole on the Geography of Nurtheru Khorassin’is well worth perusal. 
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by ono of General Llomakin's detachments, during August and Sep- 
tembor jast, in its route from tho ses-coast to near Kizil-Arvat. 
July 30 (Aupuat 11). 

Leaving Krasnovodsk we proceeded along the shores of the Casplan, and crossing 
two dry beds in which thu Oxas in former days emptied iteel! into the Caspian, a low 
emdy plain, separated from the coast by a chain of hillocks, is reached; this plain 
extetils to the Silver Hill,* which ts considerably lower than Hassan-Kuli Bay and 
thie mouth of the Atrick, ‘This portion of the Caspian shore, called the Chikishlar 
littoral, extends in a wide tone for nearly a wlidle degree between 37° and 36° lati- 
tade and 72° and 73° jongitude east of Ferro, while the great and shallow expanse 
Of water boars the name of the Chikishiar Bay. ‘Tho dopth of water at » distance 
OF sore than 1 verst from the shore is abont 24 feet, aud diminishes to 1 inch in- 
thors, In fins weather, steamers stp 4 yereta from the plore, and during rongh 
weather at a much greater distance, The fint-bottomed boats of the ‘Turcomans 
approuh to within half a verst, and from that distance overything has to be carried 
06 #hore by hamd, the water reaching to the knees, 

We hai to remain several days on this const, from which! we were to penottate 
into the Turcoman steppr try oread which, I think, has hitherte never been deseribed,t 
bat which ip the nearest and most practicable route to the Atreok, tho hank of which, 
from {te mooth at Hismu-Kuli Bay almost to Baydt-Hadji, is bordered by unap- 
proachable morasses ‘The rund along which we proceeded rane through territory 
mubject to Russia, and forms almest a straight Hne from Chikishlar to Baydt-Eadjf, 

Early on the morning of the So Aneast we broke up our camp; our detach- 
ment adyanoed under the cover ef infantry, Cossacks, Kirghizes, local militia, and 
some guns The long linu of camels, heavily laden with a large quantity of stores, 
stretched for a considerable distance. As we receded from the shore, the shells, 
Which covered the ground and made it firmer, gradually disappeared, and the vehictes 
in the rear mank deeper and deeper into the saul, At the seventh verst the ground, 
inatend of being formed of clean mand, now presented the appearance of a aalt mari 
indurated by the heat of the sun, Verduro between the low mounds is observed at 
intervals, and. the veyetation iteelf proves that the soil la capable of cultivation, 
After proceeding about 4 versts over these salt marshes, the rood again reaches & 
sand-bank, vegetation almost entirely disappears, and the wheels sink into the friable 
sand, This sand, however, does pot extend for a long distanos, and a depression in 
reached, which is eurrgunded on all sides by low hillocks; the ground hecomes firmer, 
and/emits under tho horses’ hoofs a hollow siund, which would scem to indicate a 
“cavity under the npper crust of the soil, anggesting also the existence of a “ subter- 
fanean basin” Al) the hollows are covered with a tich vegetation, Plants appear 
which plainly show the prewenos of water iu the subsoil, A halt was made after a 
‘march of foor hours along this bollow. It waa near 11 o'clock ; the heat and 
rays of the-sun, together with the dust and fiten, had so exhausted the men that they 
all threw themselves down on the ground, The poor horses refused the forage, while 
hone of us thought af food; each econcmised lis supply of water, and only moistened 
Wie Tipe and throat. “ Samovars” (tea urns), however, soun made their ay 
and the nnharvessed camels made for the steppe, where they found forage in the 
shape of the high grass of the steppe. ‘The Cossacks and Kirghizes collect this grasa 
for foel. No water was here given to the poor hormes, as the wells were still a day's 
‘Tourth distaut, At 5 o'clock in the evening we again atarted, the heat had decreased, 


* Gumleh Tepe or Abuakun. 
t Traversed by General Liomakin, August, 1875, 
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but the flies, which were in myriads, continned to be very troublesome. The atappe 
over which the road now rau presented # livelier and more animated appearance ; 
salines, with patches of verdure, became bere and there visible; the sand was almost 
everywhere overgrown with grass; numerous camel tracks and roads were noticed ; 
the soll became firmer, so that even the guns moved along easily. About @ in 
the evening we reached Murat-Lar locality, where there are no wells, though, judging 
from the sounds which the earth emits when struck by horses’ hoofs, from the eor- 
rounding vegetation, and from the temperature of the soil on a sultry day, ft may 
with eafety be asserted that water is to be found at no great depth. 

Early on the following morning we continued oor march, and the horses, having 
received « bucket of water each, advanced with greater spirits. The farther we 
procteded, the more Veniant did the vegetation become, hillock’s and. undulations 
were now freytent, the sand diexppeared, and the sol! bocame ftrniet and 
Aboat 6 versta beyond Murat-Lar, and in close proximity to the road, tracos-of uld 
melon: plantations and cultivated fiells aro visible. The Djefarbai Tureomana, who 
roam in thia part of the country, cultivate the ground here every yenr, and after 
gathering their harvests, remove to other camping-grounda At une place I reoeded 
somewhat from the road, and observed clear traces of an old encampment, and aleo 
of fieliy cultivated by means of regular irrigation. We reached tho wella at ahour 
10 O'clock in the morning, or after a journey of five hours from Murat-Lar locality. 
The place where the wells are situated ia called Karadji-Patyr, and represents several 
sandy hillocks surrounded for about a verst by friable aand. These hillocks are 
easily distinguishable by their contrast to the argilinccous and alluvial soil in the 
immediate vicinity of the wells. Thero aro here at present twenty-seven wells, 
and probably as great 4 cumber abandoned, and cach well gives, if properly attended 
to, excellent clear aud cool water, expecially when it is covered up and left untonched: 
for several hours. We remained at these wells for nearly a whole day, and it was 
near 7 A.M, bofore we started farther, The ruil took « sharp carn to the right, as 
thongh leading directly into the heart of the steppe. The traces of artificial iri- 
gation continued for about 7 versty, and they then appearing again 
about 4 verita Leyofd, though not in the xame reyular form as at the well, About 
18 versts from the wells we arrived at the gates, as it were, of ap enormous wail, 
which bore a greater rewmblane: to an attificinl structure than to a natural confor- 
mation of the soll, Three versta teyond this point the valley of the River Atreck 
appeared in sight with the river itnelf winding in xigrags between high and veniant 
banka. 


To the left of the road, ami on a high mound, stands a little stone edifice, which 

iw called BayAt-Hadji, and forms the tomb of 4 Mussulamn who had performed the. 

to Mecen, This montument gives the name to the whole of the surronnd- 

ing country. There are no settlements hore, but the Atabal Turcomana, who 

are semi-independont and semi-sobmissive, roam in the neighbourhood. Beyonl the 

Atreck is the Persian frontier, and 4n old fortifiel camp, which served to protect ear 
Sere ee oe 2, tails the Sp Ok is em 


ond TOU A uguel—We were compelled to stay at Baydt-Hadji a whole week. f rode 


for s considerable distance down the course of the Atrrek, nnd, in spite of the exces- 
sive heat of the Inst three months, the buuks wer everywhere covered with luzdriant 
vegetation. Large whick sometimes appronch the size of small trees, grow 
between the edlge of the river wod tho high ebelwing banks, Grass grows so abun- 
dautly in the valley of the Atreck that thousanils of horses might be fed there, and 
the quality of the gras is very good, About 10 versts below Dayit-Hadji the banks 
begin to be bogzy. Here a differwnt vegetation presenta iteelf, and with |t reeds 
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‘appear, which, om being benght to the camp by the Tureomana, the horsce ato 
greedily: About 40 versis fran the mouth of the tiver in Haswo-Hulj Hay, the 
tuatahy zone merges into an jmpassable awamp or “tuntira,” whieh, from the Russian 
orright side of the Atreck, ia connectod with o aalt marsh, and from the left, or 
Persian side,is bordered by steep heights known under the name of the Persian 

Ascenling the Atreek, jis very steep banks gradually narrow the basin of the 
river, and the valley opens wot again in the fim of anal! falandas in places where the 
“Attock during its overflow separates into two atrearia 

Prom Paydt-Hadji we preceeded. np the Atreck to “Chat” or Ohdd," but the 
Tesi of the river ie not seen from the roui,and the steppo itself presenta a picture 
#inilaur to that an the raul thie hille of Karndji-Batyr to Rayit-Hadjf. We con- 
nned to advunce alony an wxeellent road, which did not, however, niu in a straight 
Ting, ot times approaching hearer t the river and receding from It at other places, 
(Qn the first day after ony deporture we traversed 20 versts, and then made a halt. 
The lead af ithe column bad advanced a considemble distance further; the guide 
having mistaken the raid, qiseed a taming to the Atreck which Ind ton open 
wpuoe on itt banks, where we should have halted. Notwithstanding the 15 vensta 
thot hac Iwen uselesaly traversed, the column halted about 4 versts fram the Atreck 
on un open plaii, which resembled an enormous termce. Wo remained at the foot 
of this terrace until the following moming. The country here is very picturesque, 
andl masses of thick “ gribinchuk™ border the luuks, so that at midday it is quite 
shady, ‘This place, at which we halted for a day and night, i called Yatchly-Olun. 
On the following day we again etruck the old road, and having traversed abort 20 
Vorsts, turned aff ta the Atreck, ond halted until the following morning at Damakb- 
Olu loculity. Doomkh-Olun ie a very convenient halting-pliace, and ir alsa some 
What Ike a terrace, lat the descent to it ie tedious, ‘The hank le steep to the water 
on one dde, while from the Persian the tiver iareached liv a long wide rod, From 
this place we procesded for 22 versta more, and kaited at Chat. ‘The raul presented 
‘no exteuardinary fesinres, and ronsclom to the Atreck in a tortuous manner. The 
tnoline from eur side, which comprises the bank of the river, is 2b full of dopressions 
nnd hole, on to render ihe onltivation of this bank impossible, 

_ Abont 10 verste before reaching Chat, the road turned to the left, receding from 
the Ateock ; on the right side large “aulo,” of scttlements, are visible at a placn called 
Dafram-Olim (Holiday Perry), « beantifol river-terrace animated with obundant 
verdure, bit the dissents uy each side of the utream ane narrow and inoonventent, 
The: lange “tls,” the inhabitants of which did not fy from ne (thouwl they belonged 
to the Atatal tribe, who bear geno love), posses: large flocks of whoop. Nearly all 
the wbephends had white asses of an excellent lined. At longth we reached Chat, 
This tx the most repulsive place along the whole Atreck, although, from a atrateztoal 
polnt of view, the must lnportant, beau | is herp that the River Sumber floves 
into the Atreck, and tho dolta may, if fortified be converted into an impregnable 
Petition. ‘The Sumbar ts that dirty stream which, wolting with the waters of the 
Atreck, takes the lator turbid; the water in the Sambar iv bittor call, with a mix- 
ture of injurious salty, aid ibe narrow atnenta is of a Wirty wen colour. We have 
been already a week at Chat Pifty werete higher thin Chat rise two enormous 
rocks out of the Atreck, forming a sharp delimitation of the goulozical erneture of 
_ the country, as well as of tha-river itectf, This place is allel Su-Sinm. Above Su- 
Sisto the water in the Atrck again becomes clear, the bed stony, and tho banks 
bhvernd with a rich vejutution; the gras here grows up to one's waist, and whole 
copies of onk det the #urfaco of thu oonntry, Wild grapes aloo grow in abnmdance, 
Fheszanty oro also numerous. Unfortunately the road becomes impassably for 
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camels, and 10 versie further on becomes yory difficult even for honsos, One humid 
versia beyond Chat the cotirse of the Atreck can only be followed on foot, and to 
take the road practicable three monthe wotll at loast be required. At the 106th 
verst beyond the ridge of rocks that rise perpondiqnlariy ty thn Atmck, are to be deen 
ruing of enermoun forts, which must have existed at somo distant periad, "Their 
nated were not wecurately known, The local inhabitants call tem, Kornsnuk-Kileh, 
aod on the right side of the Atrook they-ary called Oklan-Kilah* Traces of irrigation 
ate to be wen ad this place on all the Helehbonzine steppes, - Tho: bank Etseif re. 
settibles s soriew of gardens, and the olovated platesu is abundantly covers with 
emis Tt would) be possile toa pasture ony quantity of cuttle ‘here, mt wildness 
and desolation reign around, 

For two weeks past ihe barometer les shown from 35° to 38° Rdaumur in the 
hate, In the sun the temperature faroxoomls dd?) In: the morning therm are only. 
1€. Bain fell only onve for about:haif an hour in large but few drops, ‘The wky ia 
cloudy only in the morning, and tho heat commoners ai midday, The wind, which 
covers everything with sand, Is so violet, especially in the evening, that not tnfre- 
qHently the tents have teen broken. Eyer invide: the tentw it in Necessary to te 
lampea for writing at night, ‘The steppe ie desolate in appencance from the dust, and 
the: best, ilies, dec. cue no small inconvenience, Life, however, i atill possible, 


oven at Chat 
August 22 (September 3), 1873, 
In my last letter I informed you that the road alotis tho Atrock, $ versie herond 
So-Slum, proved inconvenient for Deck animals and that it was therefore Tener 
to ahandon the Hne of the Persian frontier,t that is, the contse uf tha Atreok, along 
which we had hitherto proceeded, and to strike afew road, After tmiking the tees 


moet thor aro springs of excellent Witter; thest springs-am called Kaleli-Katje, 
and are. separsted from the steep ascent. by a deep precipice, Strangely sponsh, the 
water in the springs is cmmpletely black, and yet its colour dues not offre ita taste. 
The particles of Wack smd whlch it holds in-suspension are easily Precipitated, anid 
the water becomes quite clear, "The srimses in the neighbourhood af the springs are 


spol, The ascent aud desoant of the Bugun-Dagh, the highest point of which T eatinate 
at 2000 feet, extends over a diutance af 1d verstt (10 miles); the descent terminates: 








* The natoes berw given probably mean "the gtrl'y fort" and * the youth's fort,” 
pocostting to the usual love lugorul attaching fo cimilar localities, Okdn will stand for 
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st the small river Chandyr, whick fallx into the Sanhar, There is spring of cold 
and clear water, eoutaining, however, particles of lime, at the point of junction of the 
Chanilyr with the Sunbar. Tn spring, it iw aid that the former stream has 4 very 
‘Popid cnrrent, but fia appearance, as we observed it in the summer, wax not at ail 
tr posing. 


AUS verse from Chat we crossed. over to the left * bunk of the Sambar, The 
countzy traversed by we nlong the right bank of this river is of a similar nature to 
that of the elevated steppe stretching along the Atrock; the chiof features aro clay, 
mud, sand, and deep flesures, and hillocks of varions shapes, forming narrow, and 
oftener broad, defiles throngh which the road trende There are no considerable 
elevations Teceding trom the Atrock the soil Lecomes more and more lurron, the 


The appearance of the steppe and {illlocks is dreary and monotonous; no good 
‘water.is to be found, that in the Sumbar being bitter and salt to the taste. Our 
bight halt at Har-Olun was a Yory trying one, owing to the seatcity of good water, 
Commencing from the Chandyr to ihe point of its fall into the Atreck no drinkable 
water wax found. This can only be explained by the circumstance that both the 
Ohanidyr and Sambar had at this time (Auguat) become dry in many purty of their 
Cotte, and the remaining water had become impregnated with thu saline sel} through 
Which these rivers flow. 

_ At Sharol-Dasi, 5+ verst» beyond Har-Olun, and Lit vorst Lolow the fall of the 
Chandyr into the Sambar, we crossed over to the left bank of the Sumbar, After a 
very diffion|t passage over the river (the lanks being here very high and precipitous), 
We contintitd our advance along tho left tank of the Sumbar (between the Sumbar 
and Chandyr), and reached an eluvated monntain, called Bek-Topeh, belonging to the 
spars of tho Kuren-Dagh. The whale distance traversed by us along the bank from 
the Sharoi-Dad toTek-Topeh is about 40 verstx: the march was a difficult one, in 
cousequence of the scarcity of water and barren woil, It was ealy at Buk-Tepeh that 
wo again struck the Sambar; the wator here was rather hetter, thotyh muddy, the 
hitter saltuees of taste having complately dismppeared, ‘The course of the Sambar 
at thie point ie more mpi, the volume of water greater, the bed harder, and the era- 
poration of the river less. Tore we again eromed over to the right bank, apd pro- 
coset along a tad though deeply-trodden camol's path, aud again reached the 
Sumber, having receded from it about 10 versts, in order to strike thu head of the 
defile, which extends between the more elevated spurs of the Kuren-Dugh, extending 

udicularly in the direction of the Sumbar. ‘This defile, and the fooality nd- 
| ior tw calied Tore-Akon, Here we finally separated from the Sumtur, 
aid procending throngh the waterless defiles of the Ters-Akon and throngh the Mongo 
dofils (belonging to the Kaplan-Dagh range), reached the rnined fort of Hasljan-Kileh > 
Lent-Essent, September § (17), 1878. 
— Leaving behind ns the fortress of Rizil-Arvat, where our Cossacks, under Amoldi, 
rials themselves last year it an moequal combat with the Tekehs, we crosand 
the undetermined thotigh really exiating line of frontier between Russian territory 
anil the land inhabited by the Tekelis, who Fecugnise Ho authority over themselves. 
T consid the extreme point of thie Tine of demarcition to bw the fortress of Hadjan- 
Kileh, which te flanked on ont side try the Tekeh fort of Kizil-Arvat, and on the 
other by the Kara-Kileh fort; in fromt, then, ty a line of Tekeh forts, the more‘im 
Jortant of which are Bami, Buirmn, dee, 
‘The tend from the River Sumbat, which we left at Ters-Akon, to Hadjan-Rileh 
7 abo ad reapwatively, noconting to the Russian setniofficiat 4 
ne ; verats . . ; . 
> Uaually called Bhofy ees, = Ya 


passes through lang defiles formed by the spurs of the Kuren-Dagh ; they are sevérally 
known under the hatues of Dalton, Nishik, Sund, Turngai, and Kuvmius (7), The 
eitrances into these defiles are very narrow, and present the most | } pluces 
for caravans. ‘The road winds through them along steep ascents and doscents, 
and only two horses can proceed abreast at a time along it, The most 


and wild boar and other game are found it great alundance, In these reapecta the 
country iy similar to that stretching along the banks of dha Atreck, 

In close proximity to Hadjan-Kileh stands an old deserted earthwork {n the abape 
of s regular quadminyle, flaaked by two cunical crenellated towers, about 2 fathoms 
in height. The upper platforms of these are Protected by a low wall, pierced with 
Apertures for musketry firing. A similar fort, though Of smaller and 
with ono tower only, ix passed at a place 3 versts before reaching Hadjan-Kileh, 
This hitch, or“ arnall fort,” proved to be a Tokoh habitation ; it was surrounded by cul- 
tivated and woll-irrigated fields, the water being obtained from s smal] rivulet, which 
flows through the neighbouring bushes and reeds, and ultimately reaches Hadjim- 
Kiloh. Not far from the latter place, and in the middle of the so-called Takeh: oasis, 
thore is a fine spring, which yields an abomdant supply of water, and which forms 


Bugdaily, and the lativr 5 vorsts farther * 
road was eaxy and crossed a remarkably fertile o + the whole of whick 
appeared well adapted for cultivation, as its name caatty mm, as it vig~ 


i ey emt dees the appellation of “king of innda” gives it by the 
natives. he soil improves the nearer oo gute to. the above-mentioned! ancl cities 


* A full account of these ruins, as aiven by Arthur Conolly and Vambers, with my 
Fumarks on the history of the cities of Dehivtén, will be four! in the Society's * Proceed. 
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aa also beyond thew in the Atrock Valley, ‘The ‘Turcomans report that emoeof 
‘thet have in the rainy amaon sown corn, maize, and djoghena® in these districts with 
extmordinary: reeniie; corn returning 40 or 60 fold, maize 150 to 160 folil, and 
Mjoghena a8 much as 260 fold; such crops conld not he obtained even at Khiva, 
where they ure exceptionally fine, owing to the overiiow of the Amn-Daria, which 
‘govers the country with alfetilising mad, 

‘Mostorian or Mestdovran must formerly have been one of thu most important 
-eities of Contra! Asin, if one may judge from the remarkable uquedects leading into 
“Ht, which were the chiot arteries of an entire aystem of irrigation canala thoronghly 
‘waterinig the whole country, and from the number of its buildings, tho remains of 
which oxist to this day, On the road from Buolatly © Mestorian are the mins of 
#8 fortress oanied Kitdhik-Kileh, consisting of a large artificlal mound, on the toy 
‘of which are to bo seen tho romaine of brick walls. Continuous serice of similar 
forte leave this point, one in the direction of Mestorian, and beyond it w the district 
of Chat (at the junction of the Sumber with the Atreck), the other to Kans-défé on 
the Caspiun, sonth of the Green Mound (Zelimol-Rongor), There is reason to believe 
that the object: of this tine of forta was to protect the great aquoduct, which used to 
_oroms the steppe in this precise direction from the Atreck, by Mestorian, to Kara-défi 
Concerning the aquoduct, thanks to General Liomakin's expedition, we possess the 
“The feeling of this wital artery of ancient Kharism: was provided by the 
Atreck. A portion of ite waters, diverted in all probability by means of a dyke 
established in the fooslity nemed Chat, some verste above the mouth of the 
Sambar, was received into a canal, which ia still to be seon, ahout six sagdnee t 
Dread and one ell $ deep, which followed the sonthem slope of the Sugun-Dagh (a 
raniification of the Kuren-Dugh, dividing the valley of the Sambar from that of the 
Attock) and pureted ite way to N.N.E., as far ae the Sumber, « length of about 
BG versts, 

Before reaching tho Sumbar, the canal divided into two branches, the lower of 
which reached the river 6 veretv abore Chat, and the higher 10 versts from the 
mame place. 

_. The two branches crossed the Sumbar, the glen of which in this place was cur- 
tainly not lest than 70 sagdnes in breadth (the breadth of the stream being 2 or 23 
sagtues and the steep hanks not less than 14 sagénes in height), on two lange utono 
Iridges, on which ware placed immense pipes tnado of brick. ‘Tho Tnrcomans say 
that remalus of these pipes may still be seen on the left bauk of the Sumbar, and 
they are large enough to admit the body of a man, that is to ey, about an oll fn 
diameter. On the right bank of the Sumbar, called here Gouktey, remalun of theve 
mqnednate are exsily to bo distinguished. ‘The lower brunch passes to tho south of 
the morind of Dada-Goumtbet, then towards the mound of Balram Hadji-Typeh, and is 
at not far from it ina dnep marsh, ‘The upper branch eromes to the north of the 
mound af Dada-Goumbet, than between the heights of Dekcbano and Bangdivan, 
mii. tho takes a north-westerly direction for Mestorian, and Kam-léfi near the 


Whe course of this ancient aquednet was ctrefully explored hy General Liomakin"s 
orders, and it was found that the exnal, three or fonr ells in breadth and one ell in 
depth, is perfectly visible throughout its entire course, with the excoption of certain 
spots where the sands have effaced its trices, As far aa Dekchano it keeps on the ur- 









* “Millet” (Halcus splestus), the Dhorvh of the Arabe: 
English, 
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face of the ground, but Ieyand that, where the round is lower, it ix carried on an nrif- 
ficial embankment about ane sagéne in heleht, upan which it crosses the steppe to the 
Caspian Sea. ‘There is reanon to believe that the building Of this embankment was 
for the pirpom of supplying means of irrigation to the country, Asn fhet, & ermt 


This remarkable aquodnct messares from) the Sumlur ito’ Mestotiin about ¢h 
vermis in length, from Mestorian to Karw-défé nearly 60 vursta, and from the Atmek ts 
the Sumber, aa we have mentioned above, weatly 85 versts, makings total latgth of 
‘nearly 250 vernte, In 1872, Colonol Stebnitzky in desconding the Atneck saw, nbout 
40 versts Lelow Chat, o canal about 5 sagtues in breadth, leaving dhe Atrook in a 
northwesterly direction, He was told that this canal was about 60 versie fr 
ami went to Mestorian, from which it would appear that this ancient city was sup- 
Plied from several quarters at once j 

Pethape the restoration of these anciont watercourses wonld not be an 
bility, and would not entail any excessive expense, thanks to the application of the 


Which would restore their Pristine fertility, 

As regards the city of Mestorian jtvelf, judging by the rning in existenen, it cam 
mistod first of n citadel surroanded by «moat and earthen rampart, then of two 
other enclosures with thick high wails built of exiorraons bricks of tore than’Lalf ae 
ell square and of excellent quality. These onclosures were Ranked by lange towers 
at the angles and also on the sides ‘The citadel was in the of an 
ivan, the sides of which mesred from 900 to 660 sugtnes in-length, so thet 
huust have ocoupied about a square verst of ground, -_ 

eet at ae Well a4 the vicinity of the citadel within 4 yastiue of 2 Yorsth, 
rate rit Remalus and fragments of trick quite ae good as those foeminy the 


friexes in arabesyues, and well-executed tine latter ome 
times in various colonrs with flowers, and the letters one quartet of ur 
ell is height, 
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Five veests from Mestorinn is another remarkable place, known in the country by 
the name of Moshed, which was likewise visited by General Liomakin in 1875, Tt 
‘Ja -siriotly sponking an ancient necropolis, ae may be ween by the number of chapels, 
‘tombs, memorial «tones, and mosques, of which a few only are standing. Among the 
Jatier is chown the Mosque of Chir-Kabir, which to thie day ottracts crowd of 
“pilgrims; the Interior-iz always adorned by carpets, the offerings of the Sunmess, ‘Tt 
ales contains, wcoording to report, an open coffer holding the sired hooks, a hangine 

fomp, ond vuses dor abintions, om) although fea desert place and without ove a 
‘Torsomin camp near, no one dreama ef touching these articles, which are ploced 
nnder the protection of the religious fecling of the truo believers. The legend relates 
that the saint Chir-Kabir waa an Arab, und that inhis tame tho Mongols expelled 
from Fassia took possession of Mestorian ; following them came the Kalmncka, who 
| displaced the Mongols, and wero in their then driven away by the Kirghix and the 
‘fareomana, A: skull dug up from one of the tumuli near the Mosque of Chir-Kahic 
would seem to have belunged to an individual of the Mongol race, judging by the 
Té will be understood from these Russian extracts that the general 
chara of the country, about 100 miles in breadth, between the 
thored of the Caspian and the hills, is desert, with very few natural 
gprings and still fewer wells, There aro no permanent habitations, and 
the Yemut camps ¢ven are scanty, though in the spring, and especially 
near the foot of the hills, the pasturage is good. Tho great hiock of 
mountains which bounds Khorassin to the north, and rms in «a general 
direction of W.N.W,, gradually diminishes in height as it approuches the 
Caspian, Woat of Kizil-Arvit, where the range takes the name of Kuren- 
Digh, the hills, though occupying « broad belt, aro of very moderate 
clovation, bit they rise again toa height 6f 4000 or 4000 fest ut their 
northern oxtremity, whore they wre known as the Lesser and Greater 
Balkhin. The bed of the Uxboi, which is the old Northern Oxus, passes 
between these ranges; but whether there is a sonthern bed, the con- 
tinnation of the Ochus of antiquity, also traversing the Kuren-Dagh, 
and passing to the north-west of the ruins of Mestorian, is a geographical 
piroblem not yet nolved. Arthur Conolly, in the your 1926, ocrtainky 
fell in with wath « river-bed, ubowt midway betwoon Kizil-Arvat ond 
the Lesser Balchin, anil followed the bed through the range to the 
upper plateau, measuring ite dimonsions and describing the honey- 
combed anil water-worn banks in full detail, and there is much evidence 
to be obtained, both from Abulhasi, tho king of Khiriem, who wrote 
$n the seventeenth century, and Hamdullah, and from local tradition, all 


pointing to. the fact that the southern arm of the Oxus, anzwering to the 
Ochs of the Greeks, did really find its way in that direction; but on 
the other hand, the Russian commanders, who have ropoatedly marcheil 
from the Balkhins to Kizil-Arvit across the bed of tho supposed Ochs, 
alwolutely ignore its existence; and on the whole, thereforn, T am rather 
fnclined to think that Conolly's river-bed could only have been formed 
by sowe eudden local inundation, the Ochus branch of tho Oxus having 
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joined the Uzhoi to the east of the Balkhin Wills, and haying flowed 
into the Caspian in that channel,* 

T will now enter on same details in regard to the road to Mery. 'The 
Russians make use indifferently of both the lines which lead from 
the Caspian to the eastward, and which wiite at Kizil-Arvét, The 
northorn line, after skirting round the Bay of Balkhin, and crossing tho 
Uzhoi at the Aidin well, follows along the northern hase of the Kuron- 
Digh, ull the way to Kisil-Arvit, Captain Napier, whose report on 


* ‘The lwads of the argument drawn frm anciitit and todem sommes in favour of 
there having been iin old southern arm of the Oxus, or Ochus, have beew given by me ft 
the Souiuty's * Proceedings,’ vol. xx., ia ulraady quoted, but T woul! now desire-to place 
on record some further evidence all bearing io the sume direction, A good deal moat 
depend on the provious estublishment of the oxistenes of a city of Balkluin in thy desert 
horth-mast of Kizil-Arvit, for, if them ever waa moh « city, there must have bean « 
brooch of the great river to food it. ‘The geographer Mokalass thes, in discusing the 
early history of Khdriam, sys that in antiquity the Jilidn flowad 46 8 town behind 
Nisew called Fullida, but that » canal having been opeued from the river to convey 
water northward to Ads, the stream rmpidiy drained aif fu that direction, Lesring Bathhdn 
waterless and ruined. Yactit in the sume way, following probably Molknilasei, notices 
Mulelien ee a city behind Abivend; and Ibn Athir (vol. ix. p.'267), in deseriting the 
Hight of the Ghus from Niahspoorto Delistdn before the aru of the Muhmild of Ghact, 
says that they took refuge in tho hbiila of Aaltidn, where waa the ancient Klute, 
‘But there was a great city anciontly tn this locality, wo need not any longer purse 
over the geographical difficulty in the Vendiddd, which pluses Nise between Merv and 
Baldi, for tho Balkin of the Ochus would exactly emit that indication, while Beciria 
Is quite out of place, and its eapitsl, moreover, AalkA, was = Moddhist city, wher Zoroue 
triunism probably was, but wery partially, odenttted. This,then, would explain why the 
tame of Kidrinn, very celebrated in Magion tradition ne tho district whore the etemal 
thre of JomeA0l was preserved, ie nal mentioned in the Venididiid, tonggh ctted it a hyo 
to Mithra. Tn the Zoroastrian echome Bakidi would represent the Southern Osu, 2s 
Cred, or Urge, tupmsented the Northem Osos, Aidrim merely denoting the tribe—of 
Aryan origin, though classed by Strabo and Quintus Curtine sith the Dahm and Mase- 
pete —which in the time of Alexandor dwell along the Ochua, but migritod to the north= 
ward wheo the river changed ite course. ‘The Chorsamil ure alao classed both by Pliny 
and Plolomy with the Canlari, and Koudir was the old uume of Bikand, near the polnt 
of thy Oxusbifureation. "This district of Bikand, agnin, seem to represind tho Fo-ti of the 
Buildhist Pilgrim, wed of Powdo or Bokbara; and eouth-west of Jit, at 50 miles 
distanoe, wae ffo/-si-mi-oe, nodoubtedly Xkirim, e nume which muel, it would seem, 
have thus applied in the seventh century to tho valley of the Ochas, mther than to that 
of the Northen Oxus (see Inlién's "Hiowen-Thimny,’ tom. i, p; 22) ‘Tho only other 
item: of evidence thut I will cite ja a passage in the “ Book of the Great Map” (Bolechal 
Tschertesh of the Russians), which, fallowing some ancient tradition, notloes a river oppo~ 
site to Bokhers, named the. {/yws, whieh fell fntn the Caspian after a course of 10001 
arul waa quite independent of the Northern Oxud. Tho resemblance of the Rassias Oye 
to the Ogues of Napier is striking, aol may very posaihly represent the name wrillon “Oyes 
hy the Grocks, I will only further any that, though 4¢ fs quite possible thy moving sand- 
hills of the Khivan desert may have covered the raiue of Balkluin and hare obliternted 
all traces af the spper bed of tho Ochna, yet that will nutexplain the absence of any euch 
channel thrangh the ridge of high Innd between Aisi-Arvat and Movle-Adei; and If the 
flussian surveyors therefor: report decisively on this point, mi it is maid ihey do, we must 
pecept the explanation that the Ognes joined the Uzhoi tothe oastof the Balkhin Range, 
abd thet Arthur Conolly"s river bat no real existence dn gogrrapliy. 


 Khorussén was published in vol, xvi. of the Royal Geographical 
Society's Journal, says of the line, from the information of the Turoo- 
mans, that “the conntry is broken by aand-bills and low rocky ridges, 
the Inst spurs of the Elburs, which extends in that direction across the 
desert as far nearly as Balkhén. The tract ie said to be elevated ubove 
the desert north and south of it, anil to have # few springs and poula of 
fresh water, and in spring abundant pasturage in some places fre- 
q by the Yewnts.” The entire distance from Kisil-Arvat to 
Kyrasnovodsk Fort is given by the Russians at 253 miles, but to Moola- 
Riri, tho Russian post at the inner end of the Balkhin Bay, it is only 
160 tiles, which is easily traversed by the raiding Turcomans in three 
days Tho southern line, conducting from Chikishlar by Chat and 
Khoja-Kileh, is somewhat shorter than tho northern line, but is more 
diffienlt for the passage of troops. It seems to have been preferred hy 
the Russians in all their recent operutions, in consequence of the faci- 
litiés it affords for obtaining supplies from within the Persian frontier 
‘The Rossian invasion of the Turcoman country which is now pending 
may be thus briefly described, During last spring, a strong force was 
Janded at Krasnovodsk, a portion of which made a reconnaissance 
towards Kixil-Arvat, while a large detachment was sent south to Chi- 
kishlar. The northern column was subsequently marched southward, 
and the whole force concentrated at Chikishlar in July. The letters just 
read describe thy march from Chikishlar to Khoja-Kileh in Angust 
and September ; shortly afterwanis, owing to failure of grain food, the 
Tarcomans having cut off a caravan bringing up stores and provisions 
from Krasnovodsk, and the Persian supplica promisod from Bujnoord not 
having arrived, Liomskin was obliged to retire, pursued and pressed 
by the enemy, from Khoja-Kiloh to Chat, and aubsequently to withdraw 
a great part of his force to Chikiahlur, where it still remaina. Ho held 
his ground, however, at Chat, where a permanont fortified post is now 
being ex! 1, and preparations on a large scale are also going on 
upon thé sea-coust for resuming the invasion in the early spring. In 
the meantime the Turoomans have reocoupied Khoja-Kileh, and having 
taken heart from their success in the autumn, will probably offer a very 
"Tha country of the Tekel: ‘Turcomans commences ot Kizil-Arvit, and 
Yontinnes in a more or less connected Tine the whole way to Mery, the 
distance by tho nearest line being about 400 miles; but it is hardly 
possible that any disciplined anny could follow this dircot desert route. 
The only convenient line for the march of a Russian force would be 
along tho foot of the hiile the whole way round to Serakhs, and then 
norose the désert at its narrowest point by the high rond from Persia 
to Bokhara, « detour which would increase the distance from 400 to 
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The skirt of the hills along this linw is called, as it is well known, — 
the “Atook,” and is divided into three districts; the Akhal Atock, the 
Dereger Atock, and the Kelat Atock; the Akhal Atock, which extends 
for about 160 miles from Kizil-Arvit to Deregez, ia entirely inhabited 
by the Akhal division of the Tekeh tribe of Turcomans; and I will 
now read you a brief description of the country, chietly derived from 
Captain Napier’s reports published in the Society's Journal, but supple- 
mented from other sources. 


Tho original settiement of the Akhal Tekeh, on the borders of Persia, was con- 
temporancons with that of the Mery ‘Tekeh, of whom they are an integral portion, 
The whole tribe was brought from the “ Labdb,” or tanks of the Oxus, and have sino 
mdintainel themselves successfully in eplte of frequent attempts to subdus or fe 
dislodge them, and tn spite of the retirement of the main body to Merv, Their 
success has been due to their own warlike qualities, nided by the weakness of Persia, 
the fends of rival border chiefs, and thoir disaffection and treachery. 

The name “ Akhal "applied to this tribe, is borrowed from one of thelr chief 
“obaha,” or caropa, nesr which are the rains of o large Persian towu and mounds of 
fire temples, it served in former days to distinguish them from the Tekel: ecttled 
on the Tejen, and on the Kelat “ Atock.” 

The country occupied by the “ Akhal” consists of « strip of fertile land, i 
front two or three to sixtech miles in width, and extending from Kisil-Arvit, abont 
160 miles (W.S.W. from Balkhin Dey) to Gawars, the most easterly settlement. 
lt ia plentifully watered at intervala by «mail streams flowing from the northern 
face of Eibors, Between the lines of the streams the desert stretches up to within.» 
few miles of the bans of the mountains, 

The ruins of several towna, said to cover large areas, ate to be found on the banks 
of the larger streama at Kariz, Akhal, Askabad, Annan, and Nisa, The ruins at 
the last point, which is about 50 miles northast from Dujnoord, an mild to be 
the most remarkable. The town ls mid to bave been the centre of «4 district 
known aa “ Sham-i-Koochak,” or “ Little Syria,” presumably from ite beauty and 
fortility. Both the mountains and hill-skirts are dovoid of trees, but afford fine 


pasturage, : 

The 'Turcuman “ obahs” lle scattered along the base of the hills wherever thera 
ia mifficient water and posturage, and have & more permanent character than the 
settlements of the other tribes, there being in fact little room between the mountains 
and the desert for migrations. Fach “obah ” cunsista of a number of tents pitched 
within reach of a stone enclosure that server asa place of refuge from the sudden 
aa ea eT TUR py VET MPAA ste meen re tre 

The position of the Akhal “ Atock” is exceedingly strong, To the north it is 
protected by aon almost waterless desert, the shortest line across which ie twelve 
dayv’ march for a caravan, and is practicable ouly for small numbers, South of it 
extendas muss of lofty mountains, with few pusses practicable even forttitile carriage. 
West, 130 miles of barren desert intervene between it and the sen, 

The fertile soil and good water supply of tho “ Atock”™ enable the Tireonmns to 
raise all the grain necyssary for their own consumption, and « considerable quantity 
af cotton, rice, and silk, They have no ready murket for surplus produce, and 
require little beyond that which their own fielda and looms supply them. with, 
Having fine pastures and excellent blood, their attention is most devoted to horse- 
breeding, and in local estimation the produce of thelr studa is unequalled. Their 
horses are large and powerfol, and usually of finer shape than those of the other tribes. 
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The number of tonts ur familice of the Akbal are tariously computed, some esti- 
mates giving as high us 20,000, A compariaon of Persian and Turcoman estimates, 
Bee ee ats ts aod nas, « latter alwaya exaggerated, gives an average 
‘of about 8000 touts, or 40,000 souls, which in probably very near the truth, One- 
Ah of thie nomber must be adult males. 

‘The principal settlements of the “Akhal” ane at Akbal, a permanent camp of 
£00 tents often increased to 1000 of various sections; Goomball, 1000 tents; 
Karis, coonpled only temporarily ; Harrik-Kileh, Askabad, and Annau, 


A very few additions to this description are all that is necessary. 
Firstly, [ would remark that this Akhal country is the trne Nisman 
Plain of the ancients, where the famous Nisean horees were produced. 
‘Tho city of Nissa, whose mins Captain Napier had heard of, was the old 
Parthian capital, containing the royal sepulchres. Originally, no doubt, 
it waa an Aryan ecttioment, as it is mentioned in the scheme of primitive 
colonisation recorded in the VendidAd ; * but it attained its chief celebrity 
under the Parthians, and indeed has continued as late as the time of 

d. that is, to within the last 250 years, to be the most oon- 
siderable place on the frontier,t this pre-eminence being as much owing 
‘to the richness of the neighbouring pastures as to the importance of the 
position, at the point where the high road from Kharism after crossing 
the desert entered the Khorassin Hills. 

There pecm to have always been three great roads from the north 
joining Kharism with Khorassiin and independently of the western 
caravan route by Dehistin. One of these entered the hille at Duran, 
and conducted through the Abzar Pass to Bujnoord ; the sooond emerged 
from the desert at Nissa, and passed by the Garmab Valley to Kuchdn, 
while the third led from Abiverd by Deregez to. Toos and Nishapoor. 
The second line, by Nissa, which was continued to Nishapoor, waa the 
toast frequonted and was furnished with a line of caravanserais at the 
different halting-places in the desert. It occupied 12 stages, but exvept 
Sulmyai on the northern limit of the desert, 20 fareakhs from Kharisn: 
anil Shaharistin of Nisea, on the sonthura border of the Steppe, the 
geogriphira eupply no names.t) Near t Nissa ix the “ Obah” of Genk 
Tepeh, or * the blue mound,” which the Russians aro waid to have 


_ * Having already fully explained. the wnciqnt history of Niswy in the Society's 
«Proceedings, vol, xx. p. 179, L need not give umy further references. 

"The vbief places noticed by Abulghaxi aloug thie frontier are Duran (alwuyy given 
ne Durvin in the Prowch traxalation), Niewt, Yeurmurdi (which I take to be Gomersardu, 
“amp of Gaware”), Abicerd anid Mchaa, | Furdieh seems to have boen no longer known. 
The Gadar of Isidore, & city of Parthyeno and dependent on Niwa, may possibly te 

by Guwars. 

$ Yacut, the geographer, fleeing from Khirism on the approach of the Tastars in 1220 
7 seer naire rm parr net seem to have suffered any partioalar 
hanlahip iri tho journey. “For Seburw’, mee thn Athir, vol xi p, 247. Bininl giwe 
the Wlatarine arin (he Steppe from Kat (near the prosnt Resrian fort of Potro-Alex- 
aidzovek) to Newt ow ten caravan sings, ane he hateee the central station in the desert 
Mipte-yid, “the middle place” 
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selected as their permanent station for controlling the Akhal, and 
which requires therefore to bo noticed in some detail. 

* With tho district of Kachin, Geuk Topol,” we are informed, * com- 
situnicates by thé Garmib Valley, up which runs the beet existing road. 
Tt is als about the nearest point of the Atock to Khiva. Seuth- 
eastwards all the Akhal settlements lie open to it, and if it wore 
oceupied by Russia, the neighbouring tribes must either sobmit or move 
away to Merv. The threo ‘ohahs’ of Genk Tepeh, Akhal, and Yengi 
Kileh which lie together, have 4 population estimated at 5000 familios, 
the largest number by far to be found at any one time in one place in 
the Atock. ‘There is ample pasture and corn land, watered by the 
Garmi) stream, which is called by the Turcomans the Sekez-ib from 
ite division in former times into eight irrigating branches, and is said 
to have « constant discharge of 10 feet section, with a rapid current, 
A large mound now known as the Karaoul Tepch, marky the site of 
extensive rnins, and the plain for some distance is said to be covered 
with broken bricks and pottery.” 

The extreme eastorn limit of the Akhal Tekehs is at the Obah of 
Gawars; beyond that point, after an interval without camps, commences 
the Deregez Atock, which is a district of great importance in itself, and 
of still greater importance in connection .with the expected Russian 
advance on Merv. Doregez is a Persian district along the northern 
slopos of the great range, and shut out from the desert beyond by 
a chain of lower hills.* It is about 40 miles from west to east, by 
30 miles from north to sonth, well watered, fertile, and populons; and 
mainly owes ite celebrity to ite being held by Toork and Kurdish tribes, 
who are exceptionally brave, hardy, and inured to war. It would be 
impossible for an army to pase from the Akhal Atock to Merv without 
traversing Dereger, for the desert comea up close to the foot of the 
northern hills. It is, moreover, the natural base for ary serions opera- 
tion against Merv, and it may therefore be regarded as certain that after 
the final subjngation of the Akhal Tekehs, should this ever take place, 
there will be a Russian occupation of Deregez, either with or without 
the consent of Persia, preparatory to a final movement ou the Tekeh 
stronghold, between the arma of the Murghab. Captain Napiér, whose 
Visit to Deregez is described in the Society's Journal, estimates the popu- 
lation at about 18,000, distributed between three large villages and some 


* Deregez has no place elther in ancient or modern yeography, the district having 
toen a dependency of Abiverd, which, ga is weil known, is mentioned byth by Pliny and 
Isidore, anil until quite reeently has been an important place Ti bs probable that the 
Epardus of the Grovks which wee Jost in the sand, and which lima sceonfingly been 
usually identified with the modern Tijes, may have derived ite mans: from thia same dis- 
trict of Abiverd (water of Verd ar Ever’), the two streams of the Tejon and Abiverd having 
hwen at ono time alworbed ip the sume aindy swamp before reaching the Oohua. Per- 
sian tradition dorivws the name of Abiverd from a certain hare of romance, Kacend, sou 
of Guderz, to whom the eity was eapposed to owe its foundation, 
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thirty hamlets, and he anys that there is room in the valley for at least 
5000 more. At present ouly sufficient graiti is raised for the consump- 
tion of the inhabitants, but the communication is easy with Knchdn and 
Bhirwin, which are among the best corn-producing districts of Khorasaén, 
#0 that every facility would exist if o Russian force were encamped here 
for filling np supplies before crossing the desert. 
_ ‘Tho final operations against Merv will always be of considerable 
difficulty, whether the march be attompted directly across tho desert 
from Deregez or Kelat, or whether » detour be made to the south, so 
as to reach Serakhs, and thus gain the high road leading to the Oxus, 
Captain Nayivr estimates the distance from the eastern extremity of tho 
Deregez Atock (say from Aliverd, the ancient capital which gave its 
name to the district, but which is 30 miles beyond the inhabited part of - 
the Dereges Plain) at 160 miles, and cays that it is traversed by camels, 
or laden mules, in six days ; the Tejon, which is tho last remnant of the 
Heri-Rud, here slirank to « rivulet, and absorbed shortly afterwards in 
the sands of the desert, being crossed in the second stage, and a fow 
wolls of brackish water being fonnd at the other halting-places between 
“the Tejett and the nearest arm of the Murghab; but there is no instance 
that T am aware of, of an army having ever attempted the “trajet,” 
certainly not in. fuce of an enemy, and I donbt exceedingly if General 
Giomakin, unless wider cirommstances of the most pressing urgency, 
would nndertake eo porilous an enterprise.* It is far more likely that 
-the Tussians from Abiverd, which; though well watered, is now un- 
inhabited, would traverse the Kelat Atock by Chandeh and Mehna to 
Sornkhs, leaving the famous plateau of Kelat-i-Nadiri some 10 or 
20 milee to the right. Tho distances slong this line are approximately 
as followa—From the Inst Akhal “obah” at Gawars, to Abiverd, 
through the Deregez Atock, 70 miles ; to Mehna, along the Kelat Atock, 
60 miles, and on to Serakha, 7 miles, giving the whole distance from 
Kizil-Arvat to Serakhs at 360 miles. 

The Dereges and Kelat Atocks have not, perhaps, a# fino pasturage 
‘au the Akhal Atock, but they have much greater advantages in regard 
to soil and water, the rivers being more numerons and of larger valume, 
whils the plain when cleared of sand is found to he covered everywhere 
with an alluvial deposit. In ancient times Niet and Abiverd were 
gister capitals, and Meda, south of Abiverd, was also 4 place of some 
‘consequence, being the chief city of the district of Khawerdn, which was 
one of the most fertile portions of Khonissin. 

Kelat-i-Nadiri, from which the Kelat Atock takes ite namo, is & 
natural fortress ‘of oxtraordinary size and strength. A plateau 18 miles 
* ‘The bigh road deserited bby Isislave erems to have led direst frum Abiverd to Merv, 

ae the distance ie only 58 sebenl, or about 170 miles, from tho frooticr of the Nimm district, 
through Abiverd to M a, but tho Ochnw may wt that time have contained water 
which wold have greatly facilitated the tranalt, 
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in length,and containing om area of about 150 square miles, is wir 
rounded hy a Tidge of precipitous rocks, fram 50 to 60 miles im ciroum- 
ference, and-rising to n height of 1500 fdet above- the general level. of 
the country. Captain Napier, who thoronghly examined the fort antl 
deseritod it in foll detail (ace Royal Goographioal Society's Journal, 
vol, slvi. p. 75), says that “it can only owe its origin’ to some violont 
convuluion of nature, acting upin o limited arom with sufficient force to 
elevate and distort the whole surface, Even so the woniorfal complete 
ness and uniformity of the chanoe disposition of the mountainous misses 
forming the barrier, is heyoud all conception, a phenomenon probably 
without parallel, and of which: the most weourate drawings coulil alone 
‘oonvey any distinct impression.” 

From the Kelat Hills there is aleo a short eut across the desert to 
Merv, distant about 120 miles, but we are told that it is quite imprac- 
Heabla to the march of an army, thengh the Tejen stream supplics 
water at the end of the first caravan stage.” | 

T taust repeat, then, that if Merv is ever attacked by a Russian 
colimn from the Cuspinn, the troops will, im my opinion, have, to 
operate along tho high read leading north-eastward-from Serakhs.+ Tho 
row from Serakhe to Morv mensures something over 100 miles, and the 
distance is nsually performed in six marches. ‘The desert is here “a 
level, hard, flat surface," according to Burnes, quite different from the 
sandy plain between the Murghéb and the Oxus, and Blooqueville, who 
accompanied the Persian expedition against Merv in 1860, mentions 
that water can be laid on ‘this road for ia considerihle distance by 
damming up tho Tejon stream and digging « amall canal dlong the 
line of route, There ore olao welle of brckiah water, aml) cisterna, 
gore or lows thindd, of wll the halting-places, In fact, although 
this interval between Serukhe and the Murehih River ia part of the 
grout Turcoman Steppe, and fs no doubt badly supplied with water, 
it has never proved any real impediment to the march of unarmy, In 
1860 a large Porsian force, well supplied with artillery, and carrying 
providiona for three months, with an immense quantity of baggage, 
unissed the desert without difficulty in the middle of summer, and it 


* Thn Dosteh, who write early in the tenth century, eayw that the. Hort River, aftor 
‘brrignting the land at Serakcha, took the name of AAuakt-Mulit, or “dry river,” and was lost 
in th) sand ata placo called Ai Asani, ot “tho marshes,” between Sermkhe and Ahi- 
ford. Ta the time of Yat (an. 1025), the stream linrdly mnched oa far av Setakhe, 
the tuhohitanin of that town deine dependant on wnlls for their drinking water bi 
nimi. 

* Although the nameof Seradée bs not found under thet or any almdlar form ie anedent | 
getgmaphy (the Siew of Isidore, near Nisa, being sertaltily a differnt pluev), pot it la no 
doubt an ancient city, buing sécribed iu Porsian tradition to the same oge ae Nise aod 
Aldverd. Its, present mame waa probebly given bo lt by the Toranian tribe, which 
yeenpled It during the Saseanian poried, mod: whos miler, oecording to Binini, had the 
family title of Zoddych, w nome which calle to mind the Zaées of the Radphinw coins, 
the distinotive title of the Noses! er Kujilr tribe. 
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js pretty certain, therefore, that at a more favourable season of the 
jyear a Russian column skilfally led would be equally successful. To 
‘try to foreg the passage of the Murgh4b, however, after crossing the 
desert, against 40,000 Tekebs entrenched behind formidable earthworks, 
and defended on exch flank by extensive inundations, would be « more 
difficult operation, the probable result of which I need not at present 
discuss. It will be sufficient to recapitulate the leading features of the 
argument I have here submitted. The distance from the 
Caspian to Merv by the Akhal country and Serakhs is about 700 miles, 
and to keep up communications by a line of posta along this interval 
would he a very serious operation indeed. From the western ond of 
the Deregez Atock, moreover, to Serukhs, a distance of 200 miles, the 
Tine would pass through Persian, or quasi-Persian territory, and Russia 
therefore eunld not of course undertake such a movement without 
an -mnierstanding with the Government of the Shah, In the matter of 
supplies, ales, food could not be possibly obtained in the districts 
traversed by the Russian columns, Either provision caravans must 
follow the troops from the Caspian, which along a line of 700 miles 
would entail enormous expense and risk, or grain must be supplied from 
Khorassin. Tho surplus grain available from Bujnoord and Kuchin has 
oon eatimated at 700 tans, equal to about 5000 camel loads, and if this 
were placed at the disposal of the Russian commissariat the passage of 
the troops would be most essentially facilitated. Altogether, having 
considered the question from these several points of view, I have come 
to thé conclusion that with the cordial co-operation of Persia the 
cccenypation of Mery by Russian troops from the Caspian, starting from 
Chikishlar and Krasnovodsk, and supported by an auxiliary colamn from 
the Oxus, would be comparatively easy; that if Porsia were merely 
nentral, not supplying food or carriage, but, on the other hand, not 
raising territorial difficulties, the operation would be difficult, but 
might possibly enceeed; but that if Persia were decidedly opposed 
to the Russian movement, and refused to permit any infringement 
of her torritorial rights, the march from Akhal to Mery would be 
impossible.” 
_* 1. do not propose to give any account at present of the anciant or modern history of 
Mexv. Itis probably one of the oldest cupitale of Central Asia, aod would require o 
esis cee inosad It is not, however, by any mouns the 
ui place that it is penorally supposed ty be, a number of travellers having passed 
‘through Mory, in the course of the last fifty yours, ou their passage vither from Herat to 
Khive, er from Meahod to Bokhara, and having, most of them, published their observa- 
our on the town snd district, Amoag thos) travellers T may cite Barnes, Abbott, 
Shakespenre, Taylour Thameon, Dr, Wolff, and Monsiour Blooqueville, the Last-mentloned 
being a Freneh gentleman, whe accompanied tho Persianarmy in the expedition ageinat 
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The following disension took place on the reading of the Paper — 


Captain W. Cine, etc, exid it was now nearly six years ago sineo ho was in the 
neighbourhood of the Atreck, It was a remarkable fact that the shore of the Caspian 
had changed in tlhe way which Sir Henry described, When be (Captain Gill) was off 
Chikishlar, the boat from which he approached the land omild not teach the whore 
within. two or threo miles, an there was a long, shelving bank, The clungy in 
the nature of the shores of the Caspian might poasihly have been eauied by the 
diversion of the Oxus, that river containing sn enormous body of water. But this 
waa only a theory, There conld be no doubt, however, that at the present time it 
wos difficult to land anywhere on the sonth-eastern corner of the Caspian, -“The 
fusion had now only the physical difficulties to contend with, for no vessels 
“bestles their own were allowed on the sea. Tho Island of ‘Ashureda, and tho bay to 
the weit and south, were very well sheltered, and would accommodate » 
numberof ships, the water being of goal depth, ‘Tho island firmed certainly an 
ailmirable postion, except for its exceeding Insalubrity, the fevers there being of n 
eowere type. Tt formed an excellent spot from which to send enpplies to the linterior, 
There were three road towards Merv from the west, or, at all eventa, three ways of 
reaching that place. ‘The firet waa tho road to the north, from Kisil-Arvit along 
the northern slope of the Atock, ‘The second followed the River Atreck, snd a third 

ran along to thé south, paasing ty Shahrud and Meshed, ‘The lower course of the 
Atoek fas been woll described in. the Russian letters, which had filled up the gap in 
our knowledge of the details of this river, althongh it had bean well known that 
dere was an ensy rond the whole way wp the Atreck. The mad on the north woe 
an exeellont ono, being well watered aul furnished with wuppties, Keriz was poluted 
oot tw him as being: specially well supplied with water, "Tho different eget 
mountains had all more or lese the same characteristicn, They wore high, with 
roads and passes through them, tut probably not one-tenth of the passes were known 
to geographers, They afforded excellent positions for emall becdies of cavalry, anid i 
hung baggese traly moving up alone the northern slopes of the Atoak would be Halile 
to ablacks from simul bodies descending from the monntains through ; ‘known 
only to themselves. “hero wero several points of great strat inapertanoo, 
Bujnoord being one, if the rond of the Atteck wan considers). ‘There were tive 
madi from it to the Atreck, one by a narrow defily to the east, following the river 
Babaman, the tributary of the Atreck on which Bujnoord:is situated, tha other a) 
difficult rend over the Kuh-Akhbir Hange. “lose two passes could eamly be beld by 
a force in possedeion of Bojnoond, and would render that plice an excellént point for 
attacks upon any culimmn attempting to move up the Atreck Valley, Kelnt, aa Sir 
Henry Rawlinson had pointed out, was a very oxtmordinary place It was a platen 
enclosed by monnutaine, was well watered, and grew corn enough to-‘eapport all ite 
inhabitanta, When he was there the people looked unhealthy ami sick; tut ay a 
fortress it waa une of the mooul remarkable places in tho workl, Thore ¥ were only 
tro or thine very nazrow passes throligl the Woutitsina by which it waa 
aml it war nit cominaided by anything within range of artillery. The Tokoh take 
were certainty a very. important people, inhabiting a9 they did the whole of the 
country to the north of the Ateck, and porsewing avery fino breed of bores, Jf 
properly officered, they would cant clpsbeagna niga: body of cavalry, Thwir 
horse were perhaps anequalled by any others in the world; they were ot amall, 
like Araba, for ho had seen some 16 hands high; they resembled Engiiah homes, 
but with a little more bone, and the distances they covered in fey wes: abe 
astounding, ‘The people thenuelves were always ready to fight with anybody, and 
were only too anxioas to be take muder the protection of the Baglish, They 
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sunke exoollent irregular covalry. Tho diatrict of Deregez, when he was there, was 
‘governed by a Kuni, and » very finn sypecinen ofa min. His district was surroundal 
‘ott thres wiles by the Turcomans, tut he had munayed to kewp it in good onder, and 
hy care and pinck kept the Turcomans out of it, Tt was one of the rickwst and most 
Mourishing districts in the whote of Porsia. The Rissians represented their frontin 


feetly seoure even from the Persians or any power in allianee with them. Kacetiy 
‘thy importance of this, they had produced mapa in which the features of the country 
were quite distorted, and in which the Atreck Jooked a natural and innocent frontier, 
‘The Atecek frontier wonld inclade Derngez, which was entirely. Porsian, as well ia 
4 great many other Persian villages The great moral to be drawn from the con- 
sideration of the physical and political fnatures of this reion was that which Sir 
Heury Rawlinson bad. so clearly brought out—that if Persia’ were friendly, the 
Ragdians would have no difficnlty whutever in advancing by any of the roads which 
they choses if Persia wern lialifferent, they might have difficulties: but if Persia 
wera inimical, they would find it quite imposible to advance, on account of the 
patore of the country, which afforded wxcellent means of attack, and 
very small bodies to harass the long convoys that would be requisite, 
sigreat deal of thy country near tho Atrock was very fertile, and. produced laren 
prof prin, Dereges expecially was very rich, 

Micnmie did not think the level of the Caspian could ever hare been 
affected by any addition from the Oxus. He rather thonght that the changes were 
dine to slow wphoaval of the land, and that the sanvo cause hind altered the courses of 
thi rivers. All the mountain systems In Asia wxtendod east and west, bearing otit 
his theory that there was in course of formation « backbone to the Tareoman region. 
Stich am upheaval would havo the effect of dividing the waters, ad eansing the Oxus 
in the course of time to turn to the north, while the Tujen and the Murghéh 
tirned to the south. Many facta strengthened that view. Tor inatance, in the rons 
at Mestorian, lately visital by the Russians, there wore water conduits or ug ua- 


task, for in thelr own country, before they had a proper macadamieed highway, the 
Russians rushed into railways; and if they neglected roadw ini their own conntry 
thoy -wottld bot be likely to constrict them ity tie deserts of Adis. Sir Henry Raw- 
Mitaom hed not fooched at ony great length on the subject of Merv, und yet it wos 
owing exclusively to him that our attention and intereat had boen attractad to that 
place, “He whonght tha English fnew more about Mery than tho Hnmiane did, 
© Russian had over boeti thore except the Sergeant Eifruncof in 1780, anda captive 
of that nation who had been languisliing there far years, Wut who had not ben 
heard of treemtly, This man seems to have addressed lottors to the English Govern- 
“phent In prnference to hls wn, He thought the interest in Mery was temporary 
and transitory, for when ihe Roxsiany one’ ecenpiel it they would probably go 
forward ins more southerly direction. He was of opinion that it was pity we 
should debar ourselves the right of freodincussion of the geography and ethnography 
Of the intersting country of the Tarcomans, which could hardly be considered “as 


Ft of Trin proper, being perlectly independent of Tabegiston, simaply because the 
(idee cayntns 3 scolpeem, Le iapheeraar ane F atid petition! posi ti 
-prefited so much by geezmphy aux Russis, aod no comntry had been RNS dor} 
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by ite scientific staff of explorers, The courage, endurance, and determinution that 
they had shown in penetrating the wills and deserts of Oentenl Asia and Mongolia 
deserved all praise, and thoes who were least disposed to admire the motive with 
which Russia was carrying forward those explorations, could not deny her officers 
thoir mved of admiration for the anerry and skill which they had shown, There - 
wat one conclusion to be safely drawn from the geographical festures brought 
before the Meeting, namely, that whatever might be the intentions of Russia in 
reference to Mery, she must have Porsia’s consent bofore she could occupy that town 
from her present line of advance. That was a matter of political geography, and 
therefore, though the Society did not deal with politics, they went quite at Wherty 
to take note of a6 important = fact, Mr, Michell had gone far to confirm what was 
reported to have been eald quite recently by a Russian ambassador, ‘that the 
Russians never thought of Mery till the English began to talk about it,” But we 
aro not bound to place invplicit trast on the accumcy of an assertion, so littl ia 
accord with what is known from other aud less questionable sources. 


The Basin of the Helmund. By ©. R. Manxwam, o.n., Secretary 2.6.5. 
(Read at the Evening Meeting, Fobruary 24th, 1879.) 
Map, p, 224. 

Tue western portion of Afghanistan includes the inland basin of the 
River Helmund, and the smaller inland basin of the Abistada Lake. It 
is comprised in one of those river systems without any outlet to the sea, 
which occupy a vast area in the interior of Asia, where the drainsge 
flowing from « circle or semicircle of mountains is formed into 4 lake or 
morass at the lowest level it can reach. Such are the basins of the 
Caspianand the Aral, of the Balkhash and Baikal, of Lake Lob and 
the Tibetan plateau, of the Hori-Rud and the Murghab, of the Hehannd 
and the Ahistada Lake. 

The two latter form the subject of the present paper. They are 
surrounded, except to the westward whore the Helmund drainage is 
emptied into the Sistan morass, by # vast amphitheatre of lofty 
mountains. To the eastward is the great cham of the Western 
Sulimanis, forming the water-parting between Afghanistan and India, 
To the north is the ridge connecting the Hindu Kush with the Suliman, 
and the continuations of the Hindu Kush mountains, known as the 
Koh-i-Babs and the Sish-Kah. To the south are the Khoja-Amran 
Range and the desert of Baluchistan, and to the west is the depression 
of the Persian desert and the Lake of Sistan, which receives the surplis 
waters of the Helmund Busin. Those limits enclose a mountainous 
region which is 420 miles in length by about 250 in its greatest 

The basin of the Helmund is classic gromtid, and is the scene of 
many of the ancient Persian tales as related in the pages of Ferdosi. 
The tyrant Zohak, who overthrew the Persian monarchy then repre- 
sented by Jiamehid, was in tarn overthrown and driven out of Iran. 
His memory is preserved in the oustle of Zohak near Bamian, and hia 
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descendants are said to have founded the dynasty of Ghor, in the wild 
recesees of the Sish-Koh. Zal was a prince who dwelt on tho banks of 
the Helmund, and the story of his love for Rudabah, » princess of Ka- 
. bul, ia ono of the most romantic episodes in the **Shah-namah.” They 
were the parents of Rustam, the great hero of ancient Persian history; 
whose castle is said to have been on an island in the lake of Sistan. 

The mountain masses continuing westward from the Hindu Kush 
are furrowed by the river valleys. Thoy thus form a series of ridges 
running west and south-west from the western extreme of the Hindu 
Kush, whore that name ceases to be tised. 

The main continustion of the Hindu Kush is called the Kol-i-Baba, 
and runs due west, separating the drainage of the Oxus from that of the 
Helmand. Tt is only known at ita castorn ond, where there is o 
magnificent viow of three snow-clad mountains, and of a succession of 
lofty peaks a» far ns the eye can reach. Here the peak known as the 
“Koh-i-Dabs,” is 15,000 fect above the sea. This scenery has been 
enjoyel by travellers who have taken the route to Bamian. Dr, Griffith 
aseeniled the Koh-i-Babs range in August 1849, to 15,500 feet, and he 
estimated the height of the peaks at 15,000 feet, the upper portions 
being entirely bare, and consisting of angular masses of rock. The 
general character of the range is great barrenness. Ferrier mentions a 
lofty snow-capped cone called the Chalap Peak, which is probably 
sibont 18,000 feet high, as towering above all the others. The eastern 
end of the Koh-i-Baba Range is crossed by three passes leading to 
Bamian from the upper valley of the Melmund, namely, the Irak, the 
Hajikhak, and the Puosht-Hajikhak. The road from the Helmund 
Valley winds up a zigzag defile to tho summit of the Hajikhak Pass, an 
ascent of 2000 feet, which is dangerous and difficult in winter on 
account of snow-lrifis, The height of the crest is variously given by 
Barnes, Wood, and Griffith, but the mean of their obwervations is about 
12,000 feet. ‘The descent into the Kalu district and thenen to Bamian 

in between a ridge of high hills on the right, and « rough irregular 
valley on the left. Tho Pnaht-Hajikhak, to the south, offers a better 
road, tut can only be traverwed by caravans from July to September. 
The Irak Poss is approached, from the Bamian side, by a good road 
with a gontle ascent, and the summit is a bleak table-land where tho 
anow covers the ground, and high winds are almost continuous. The 
guminit is about 13,000 feet above the sea. The descent is equally 
gradual and easy. A valuable deseription of the route from Kabul to 
Bamian over the Irak Pass, by General Kaye, who traversed it during 
the first Afghan war, will appear in the next number of onr * Pro- 
ceedings.’ Westward of these passes to Bamian, the Koh-i-Baba Rangu 
fs entirely unknown. The Koh-i-Baba extonds, from the point whore 
the Hindu Kush ends, westward for about a hundred miles, when 
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the Sufld-Koh, or white mountains (not to be confused with Safid-Koh 
which bounds the Kabul Valley to the south), and the other running 
south-west and sepamting the basin of the Helmund from that of the 
Heri-Rud River, The latter is called the Sinh-Koh, or black range. 

The Siah-Koh runs south-west towards the Persian desert, dividing 
the Helmund drainage, and tho rivers flowing direct to the Lake of 
Sistan, from the valley of Herat. Ferrier ix the only Enropean who 
élaims to have crossed. the Siah-Koh Range to the east of the high road 
from Kandahar to Horat. On that road, south of Herat, the olevation 
of the water-parting is 6600 feet. The country of Ghor ia on the 
southern slopes of the Siah-Koh. 

The Koh-i-Baba and the Siah-Kob, being practically the continua 
tion of the Hindu Kush, form the northern boandary of the haain 
of the Helmand. They are the Paropamisus Mountains of anelent 
geographers, 

At the poimt where the Hindn Kush and Koh-i-Baba join, a ridge 
runs off to the south and west, separating the valley of the Helmund 
from that of the Argendah, his is the chain of the Paghman Moun- 
tains. At first it divides the Ghorband and Kabul valleys from that of 
the Helmund. Here it is crossed by the road from Kabul to Bamian 
over the Unni Pass, whith is easy and not very steep, The road then 
descends into the Helmund Valley, and crosses the Koh-i-Baba by the 
Hajikhak Pass to Bamian. 

From the Paghman Range a ridge passes eastward, and connects the 
system of the Hindu Kush with that of the Sulinuanis, This ridge, 
passing north of Ghazni, separates the basins of the Kabul and Helmund, 
and is crowed by the road from Kandahar to Kabul, It is callod the 
Sher-Dahan, from the pass which is the highest point on the Kandahar 
and Kabul road. Front the north this pass is approached by an ousy 

‘ascent to the crest, and the southern desvent towards Ghazni is through 
& narrow gorge to an extensive plain, In the winter the Sher-Dalan 
Pass is entirely blocked up with snow,.and can only be passed with proat 
difficulty on foot ; but it can be turned by the Sargawan Kotal, which is 
always practicable for horsemen. 

The Gul-Koh Mountains start from tho Sher-Dahan ridge, or, more 
strictly, from the Paghmans, and scparate the Argandab Valley fron: the 
Ghazni Basin, and then from the Turnuk. They attain a height of 13,000 
foot, the lowor parte being scantily clothed with trees, and the summits 
showing nothing but barren rocks. In the spring and summer a vast 
variety of wild flowers clothes tho slupes; hanes the name, ‘Therw are 
six passes near Ghazni which lead over the Gul-Koh Mountains into 
the valley of the Argandab—nawwly, the Kakrak, Turgan, Gulbarri, 
Roba, Barakat, and Markul passes, 

From the Gul-Koh Mountains 4 spur branches off to the south, which 
bounds the Turnuk Valley to the south and cast, dividing it from tlie 

No, I1,.—Maxr, 1879.) o 
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busin of the Abinteda Lake, wud, lower down, from the Arghesan 
Valley, It in caliod the Surkh-Koh. 

Hetwvon the Gul-Keli and Surkh-Kok ills on the éunt, and the Suli- 
mani Mountains on the weet, is the lofty inlant hasin of Lake Alistada, 
Tita 120 miles long anil about 60 wide, with the above limita to east 
and: wort, mountains soparnting it from the Arzhesan Basin on tho 
south, and the Safid-Keh and its spurs to the north, ‘The Takei and 
Katasang hills intersect the northorn half of the Abistula Basin. 

‘These mountain ranges form #o many mys branching west and south- 
west from the Hindu Kish. First the Koh-i-Baba und Sinh-Koh mountains 
form the northern limit of the Helmand Basin, Next, the Paghman Hills 
eeparate the Helmund from tha Argunilal, the Gul-Koh Hilla Bopatate the 
Arganilab from the Turnuk, and the Surkh-Koh and GuicKoh divide the 
Turnnk and Argandab valleyn from the Abistada Lake system. The 
Sher-Dulion Range is the water-parting between the Hulmund and the 
Kalin, and the Western Sulimanie between the Helmund and Ahistada 
and the Indus. Lastly, the Toba and Khoja-Amran moutitains, ta the 

soqth, complete the chain encircling the Helmund Basin. Having thie 
examined the orograply of this mgian, we muy now proceed to consider 
the river valleys which thos ranges enclosu, 

Three rivers flow ditwet into the Lake of Sistan frum the Siah-Koh 
Mountains, without first joining the Helmund, The westernmost of 

those ix almost ou the boundary between Afehanistan and Persian. This 
is the Harut-rnd, or Sabrawar River, riding in the continuation of the 
Siah-Keh, to the south of Herat, and flowing sonthwarde for 50 miles 
nnilerth! name of Adruakend, Here it receives the Raudi-1-Gax, and flows 
through the plain of Sabeawar under the name of Jaya. Finally it'ia 
known a the Hargt-snd until it falls into tho Sistan Lake, after a conrae 
of 230 miles, Machof this course is through a mandy and barren region. 

Tho Farab-rud is-so called from the town of Farah near its hanks, 
on the road from Kandahar to Herat. It rises in the unexplored region 
of the Taimuni Imaks, the anciént kingdom of Ghor, ‘This mountuin- 
ons ond gecinded tract, in thi reociecs of the Siah-Koh Mountains, 
formed on Independent soverniguty in the twelfth century, ani its kings 
are wail to bedeaconded from Zohuk, the famous tyrant of ancient Persia. 
‘Tho Ghori dynasty flourished from a.p. 1150 to 1214; and in 1190 
Muhummad Ghori repliced the Ghaenivide dynasty in India, taking 
Tthi aml Ajmir ig 129%. ‘The Ghori supremacy came to an end on hin 
death, und Ghor waa overrm in the following eontury by the Mughul 
eouquerir, ‘The inhabitants are mon of 'Toranian origin, but speak 
4 dialect of tho Persian langnage. A section is said by Abul Fasl to 
be descended: from a colony established by the Mughal conqtiirors, oo)- 
(a thonesnd) for the peoplo, and Hazdra-jat for the country, But the 
qeestion of the origin of these mountaincers iz ony of reat intricacy, 
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oud even Sir Henry Rawlinson hesitates to pronownse a decided opinion 
on the -aybjeat. The whole of the repion on the southern elopes of the 
Siah-Kob, and in the upper valleys of the Faral-rud, Khash-ui, 
Helmund, and Argundab is inhabited by the Imaks and Haniras, ‘The 
linoks are to the wert of the Hasiras, and inhahit the Ghor country, 
numbering some 450,000 sunls. ‘They are chioily ocompied as shepherds, 
living im tents, their chiely cecapying strong castles, The Imaks are 
divided into 'Taimunis, ‘l'aimuria, and Zaris. 

The Parah-rad River drains fart of the Giori country; and lowing 
south-west for about 200 miles, fallz into the Lake of Sistan. Tt ix 
cromed by the main road from Kandahar to Herat, and Conolly ais 
that it is nearly dry during part of the year. But in the spring it ia o 
wide and deep river, and during floods caravans ary sometimes detained 
for weeks. A great deal of the water ix taken off for irrigation, 

Tho Khash-rod, cast of the Farah-rnd, alsa rise: in the Sinh-Koli, 
Couolly describes it os having a broad bed with not mach water. In 
the low country, as they approuch tho luke, these rivera have their 
hanks fringed with tomarisk-bnshes, mimo, and dwarf palin, 

The River Helinund rises at Fazindas in the Paghman Mountains, 
11,400 feet above the sea, and after a. south.westerly cours of 700 
tiles, falls intu the Sistan Lake, Near its soured it is crossed, at 
Gardun-Diwar, by the Kabul and Bamian roid, between tho Unai and 
Hajikbak Possen, and here the elevation is-10,076 feet. At this point 
the Helmend Valley has been visited by Maron, Burnes, Wood, 
Griffith, and by English iflicers during tho first Afghan war. ‘The 
river Hows along the northern skirt of the plateau of Trt; # plain ‘on tie 
crest Of the Paghman Range § miles wido, and-9000 foot above tho sea, 
Here it is joimel by the Ab-i-Siah wtream coming from the southarm 
Wlope of the Hajikhak Pass, Thence it passee on, down a deep) valley - 
for 85 miles, hngging the southern skirts of the Koh-i-Baba; to Gliaoali- 
Khol, # village at the junction of the Ab-Dilawar, ‘The bunks are 
fringed with rose-bnshes and osiers. It next recoives rivers on the loft 
hank from the Paghman Hilla, called the Tirtn and Gurumah, which 
flow throngh districts called Tirin, and Nosh ; surveyed by Captain 
Sanders in 1840. After leaving the mountains through which it Bows. 
for several hundred miles, the Helmand takes o course nlong the 
eusturn border of o pastoral district called Zamindawar, which oxtenila 
for 40 miles to tho wort of the river. Moxt of the wool exported from 
Afghanistan comes from Zamindawar ; which district is inhabited by 
the Alizai branch of the Durand clan ef Af: ane, An important 
river called the Bugran, rising in the Siah-Kob, and flowing for sam 
distance parallel with the Khash-rud, waters Zamindawar from north to 
south, and fills into the Helmund. Lioutenant Cooper, in 1840, mapped 
about 80 miles of the course of ths Bugran, from the Holmund to a 
place called Hazar-Darakht, far up in the mountuins. 

o2 
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Giriahile is wt thosouthern limit of Zamindawar, on the right bank 
éf the Helwend: The fort of Girtshk stands about a mile and a half 
from the river, and tho site was selected from its proximity to the fords 
practitable in June and July, and to the ferry which is established 
when the river ia not fordalle, Tho river, in its conrae through the 
mountain valley, is believed to fow in a deep channel between scarped 
rocks, ani to be much obstructed by enormous boulder, At about 
40 miles above Girishk, where it has Zamindawar on its right hank, it 
haga sandy and gmvelly bed and runs through « flat country with « 
Jess confined channel. Here the water begins to be drawn off for 
purposes-of irrigation, At Girishk, Connolly describes the Helmund as 
having banks a thousand yards apart, the nght low and sandy, but the 
left rocky and high. In October it had o stream: stirrup deep at the 
ford, with m width of 650 yards. About 50 miles of the course of 
the Helmund, above Girishk, was surveyed in 1840, and ithe map, pre- 
gerved Viy fhe lets Captain William Fraser Tytler, ie now in the 

rraphiecal tof the India Office. 

At about 45 miles Below Girishk, the Helmund is joined on the left 
hank, by its principal tributary the Argandab. Tt then takes a great 
southern sweep threngh the Garmsil region, und falls into the Sistan 
Take, after « course of over 700 miles, "The Garmail consists of a breadth 
Of rich land whout two miles wide, extending wlong the banks of tho 
river, Ewen in the dry seawon the Helmund is never withont « plentiful 
supply of water, but in the winter, after the foods, it comes down with 
astonishing violence and mpidity. It is prevented (rom overilowing by 
embankments of ancient construction at several points, which have now 
fallen into decay, and in ite lower course uch of the water is. taken off 
fo irrigate the fertile-traota on. either bank. 

‘The Argandab, tho obief tributary ot the Holmund, hag ite sources 
850) foot above the sea, in the roots of the Paghman and Gul-Roh monu- 
thins, in the two elevated valleys of Jarmatu and Aludani, whick ‘aro 
inhabited by independent Jaguri Haxiras. Tho district at the sources of 
the Argandab is called Malistan on Fraser ‘T'ytier's map. ‘The river flows 
thence down & valley between the Paghman and Gul-Koh ranges, receives 
the Turnuk 20 miles below Kandaher, and fulls into the Holnnumd after 
4 course Of 350 miles. The point of junction is about 2000 feet above 
the seu, eo that the fall i 184eet per mile, and tho velocity of the 
ourrent ii winter id vory great. Little i# known of the Argandali 
Valloy. In September 1841, it. was, visited by General Lynch, who 
erossed the Gul-Koh Range, anil came upon the river about midway 
hetween it source aud Kondahur. Hore the Argandal ix 4 fine. river, 
flowing rapidly nver a ford whore the water wns ip to the horses" 
girth: ‘The valley is populous and well. cultivated, and there were 
Tumerons forts, . 

Kandahar is situated on a lovel plain between the Argandab and 
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"furnnie rivers, 238 miles south-weat of Ghazni, 318 from Kabul, and 
380 from Herat; and here the Argandab ia easily fordable in July, the 
wtream being 40 yards wide. Frusor Tytler preserved several niann- 
seript ronte-maps af portions of the lasin of the Argandab, which are now 
in tho Geographical Department of the Tndia Office. ‘These ary 4 ronte 
from Kandahar acrosa the Argandab, and north aa flares a place called 
Gunda; a survey of the district of Nedh hotween the Argandaly and the 
Helmund : the country on the right hank of the Argandal to the east 
of Nesh: the district of Kakres between the Helmondand the Argundal, 
with mnch detail, especially on the right bank of the latter river: and 
a detailed survey of the Valley of Kandahar by Fraser Tytlor himeelf, 
down to the junction of the Argandab and ‘Turnuk. Below the Jaguri 
Haziras, the Argandab Valley is ooonpied by the Ghilzi Afghans, und 
helow them are the Alizais, w sept of the Durani clan. 

The Turnuk River is better known than any other in Afihanistan, 
liecanss the road from Kandahar to Ghazni passes up ite valley, This 
road was traversed by the armica’of Lord Keene and General Nott, and 
has heen travelled over by many Europeans. The sourtes of the Turnuk 
are 7040 feet above the aca, at the base of a rook on tho high road, and to 
the north of the village of Mudur, where there jaa pool of water sup- 
plied by six or seven springs, Thence the river flows through an open 
ravine to Kalut-<-Ghilzi, where the valley becomes more cuntracted. 
Kalat-i-Ghilzi is « strong fort on the right bank, 89 miles from Kan- 
dohar, and 144 fron Ghasni, situuted on an isolated plateau, having a 
vominand tothe south of several Inmired. feet shove the surrounding 
country, It is 5778 feet above the sea. ‘The Turnuk in its lower course 
supplies irrigation to a rich and populous valley, and ence 
south of Kandahar to join the Argandab about 40 miles lower down; bat 
most of the water ia consumed in irrigation. The whole longth of the 
cours of the Tornik is 200 miles, and the fall 18 feet por mile,. 
General Lynch explored several of the valleys down which the streams 
flow from the Gul-Koh Mountains to swoll the Turnuk. One of these, 
called Resenna, he describes as a basin about 7} miles long by 5, and 
surrounded by high monntains. Thi valley was highly cultivated, 
yielding fine crops of corn and lucerne, and was irrigated by Aharis, or 
underground watercourses. Tt was densoly populated by poople of the 
Hazara race, and covered with forts; in which they reside for eafaty. 
Ho visited a dimilar valloy, within the Turnnk Basin, called Angori, 
and be describes the villeys of Reeenne and Angori sa perfect [tthe 
paradises, surrounded by barrier: of rocky mountaina, from whieh 
nimerois streame descend. In the Angori Valley there wore no Ines 
‘than 150 forte, in which oll the inhabitants lived, and into which they 
drove thelr eattle in times of danger. In ‘these valluys there iso plentiful 
erowth of the Salah (Salap-j-Misri), a plant like an onion, The bulbous 
toot, when ilried in the sun, shrinks into « small hand substance, which 
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is the Salep so much used in India for its nutritive qualities ‘The 
Afghan name is Pos-i-Koh, or “tho onion of the mountains "; but it is 
x Buloptia (Orchidaces), not wx onion. 
~The Argheaan and Dori, which unite and jot the Turnuk, drain the 
‘eastorn slopes of the Western Sulimani Rangw,und the northern sides of 
‘the Khoja-Amran: ‘Tho Arghésan, rising on the Gharaibi Pass, in the 
Siilimanis, and flowing west, joins the Dori 7 milua from Kandahar. 
Tho conrse of this river is ontirely unknown; thongh the Tombay 
cohimn, ander Neil Campbell, must have crossed it near its source, Tho 
road from Kandahar to the Gomul Puss, which has never bean traversed 
by any Enropean, is said to meut the Argheean 35 miles from Kanduhur, 
and to follow ite course for 20 milés to the foot of the Sargax Kotal 
which diviles two branche’. After crossing this pass the road eeain. 
reaches thé bed of the Arghesan and continues along it for 30 miles fo 
the Ghwares Past, whore it leaves the river, ‘The Dori River rises in the 
wret slopes of the Kohjak Pass—on the road from Kwatah (Quottah) to 
Kandahar—and after a course of about 90 miles, falls into the Turnul. 
‘Thus the rivers which drain direct into the Sistan Lake ary the 
Harit-ruil, the Farab-rod, the Khosh-rid, and the Holmuna: of whieh 
tha latter ie by far the most important. The Helmund, Arpandab, and 
Turmuk fow down valleys in the mountains of the Sidh-Koh und ita 
offshoots, of the Paghman wnd Gul-Koh, all belonging to the Hindu 
Rush-syatem; while the Arghosan and Dori drain the eastern slopes of 
the Sulimanis and thelr offshoots, The history of the lower course. of 
the Holmund, after the river haa received all its tributaries, and of the 
changes which have taken place in its mouths, presents « most imterest- 
ing and instruvtive subject of investigation for the student of com- 
paritive. geigraphy. But tho whole history of Lake Sistan and its 
‘changes his already boon exhaustively disoussed by Sir Honry Rawlinson 
in © learned paper which uppeared in the forty-third volume of our 
“Transactions, * 
Itromaine to notice the romarkuble isolated haxin of Lake Abiitadis 
om the esetorn sido of the Western Sulimani Ranget This basin ia 150 
mailer Jong by 50 brosd. Ets oastern half iv drained by the rivor of 
Glooni, This river ie formed in a little valley 12 milos from Ghusni, 
‘at tho foot of the Gul-Koh mountaing. ‘Tho city of Ghazni, on the laft 
‘hank of tho river, is built on Jovel ground between it and a apur of the 
GmbKoh range: ‘This place, which ia 7726 feet above the aes, ix in: 
portant because it ia thn capital uf the Ghilei country, and is on the 
‘direet:line of communication between Kabul and Kandahar, 85 miles 
from the former, and 223 from the latter, Here, too, was the capital of 
Maliiud, the fanisus invader of Indis, who flourished from a.p, 097 to 
1030, “It wai Mahmoi who formed the river of Ghazni, He dammed 
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up two ont of the three rivulets which are its sources, and thus formed 
tho preeent-river. In the dry season it ismes: from the dam « stream 
vO foet wide and 2 deep, with a velocity of 5 feet per second. In 
Bpring it is much larger. The dam, called “ Band-i-Snitan ” consists of 
a wall of masonry closing up.w rocky valley, and when complete it was 
800 yards long, and from 20 to 30 feet high, The ontlot ia closed m 
autumn, and a lake fills the valley, 600 yards across, In-spring, the 
otifioe is opened for irrigation, and after a oonrse of 10 miles the volume 
is muoh mduced, water having beon taken off to irrigate felds on cithor 
side, Thenco it flows over a desolate tract, impregnated with salt, to 
the Aldstada Lake, Tho eastern half of the Abistada Basin ie ocoupted 
by the districta of Zurmat and Katawaz. 

Zarmut ia a valley 40 miles long by 20. Noearits northern oxtremity 
ig a town called Gardex, containing 250 houses of Tajiks, and still 
farther worth ia Michelga, The mountains which bound Zurmat on 
either side furnish many kAariz or underground watercourses for irrign- 
tion, and’ line of forts ix built along these Ehariz, and parallel to the 
bases of the hills. From Gardes a good road crosses into the Logar 
valley anid goes thence to Kabul; and there isa more dificult one, by 
Michelga, to Jalalabad. The Shotar-gardan Pos, from the Enoram 
Vallay, also opons upon Zurmat, aod the road leads acroes that district 
where water, forage and grain are abundant, to Ghazni. The River 
Jadgnu waters the: Valloy of Zurmat, and falls into the Ghazni, 

Katawaz, also in the Abistada Basin: to the south of Zurmat, is 
48amiles long by 24 in breadth, This district consista of a level and 
opan plain, bounded on, the cast, by the Western Sulimani: Mountaina, 
on the weet by the lower hills of Katasang, which bound tho valley 
of the Ghazni on tho. oaat,.and on the south by the Abistada Lake, 
Katawaz is ontirely ocoupied by the Suliman-Khel division of tho 
Ghilsi tribe. It is watered by the River Paltu which rises in: the 
Western Sulimanis, and ha an independent comree to the lake. Tte 
stream is about 20 fect wide and a foot deep. The Pass of Paltu, at 
the source of the river, is reported by Broadfoot to be diffioult, and 
leails over the Sulimani« into the country of the Karatis in the Gommul 
Valley, 

Take Abistads is 7050 feet above the gn, [Tt was desoribed by the 
Empéror Baber, and has been visited during thia century by Masson 
ani Broadfoot. It is 65 smiles south-west of Ghazni, » distance which 
nearly roprenentg the length of the river, aw) it receives the Ghazni 
River, with its affinent the Jalga, atits northern end; awl the Paltu 
River from the eust, The lake is 17 miles long by 15 broad, ani it 
has a trifling depth of 12 fect in the centre. It is Hounded by « gently 
shelving margin of naked clay. Not a tree is in eight, nor even » blade 
of gris, ‘The water is-alt and bitter, and the banks ore deeply 
encrusted with salt; Tha fish brought down by the Ghasni River, on 
entering the ealt part, sicken and dio, and at the point where the river 
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enters the lake, thousands of dead fish are strewn. Some of the sonroes 
af the Arghesan River approach very closely to tho southern margin of 
Take Abistada, but they aro separated by a ridge, from the northorn 
alope of which a stream, with a yory short course, flows into the Jake. 
‘The Afgham my that thie stream drains tho waters of the lake; and 
the point is still doubtful. Tho surrounding country is very barren 
und dreary, with scarcely any inhabitants. 

The basins of the Helmund and Abistada are partly ooonpiod by 
a and Haziras, and partly by Afghans, while in the cultivated 

there are many descendants from Porsian settlers. The Imake, a 
ret of Turanian descont, tut speaking Peraian, ocoupy the ancient 
kingdom of Ghor, on the southern slopes of the Siah-Koh Monntains. 
To the eastward are the Hazhras, who are also established in the upper 
valleys of the Helmund and Argandab. The powerfal Ghilzi tribe of 
Afghans inhahit a region boanded on the sonth by Kalat-i-Ghilzi, on 
the west by the Gul-Koh Mountains, on the east by the Snlimanis, and 
om the north by the Kalu! River. This comprises the upper half of the 
Turnuk Valley, and the whole of the Abistada Basin. ‘Their number is 
estimated by Lumsden at 200,000 souls, or 80,000 fighting men. The 
Darani Afghans oconpy a conntry north and south of the road betwoen 
Kandahar and Herat, which is abont 400 miles long by 80 broad, This 
territory is hounded on the north by the mountainons slopes of the Siah- 
Koh, oconpied by Imaks and Haziras ; on the west by the Persian fron- 
tior; on the south-west by Sistan; on the south by the Khoja-Amrmn 
Mountains ; and on the east by the country of the Ghilzia. Zamindawar, 
north of Girishk, ia inhabited by the Alizai branch of the Duranis, 
and these shepherds find a summer retreat in a mountainous region 
culled Siah-hand, abounding in. cool and grassy valleys, which they share 
with the Taimuni Imaks, The Durani tribe, which includes the 
ruling clan of Barakzais, numbers at lenxt 100,000 families. 

The authorities for the geography of the basin of the Heluund are 
nimeroos. For the physical geography of the lower Holmund and the 
Sistan Lake wo have the narratives of Christie and Conolly; the route of 
Patterson; the works of Ferrier and Khanikoff; the information given 
by Golilwmid, St. John, and Lovett, in the official work on Eastern 
Porsin; and the Paper by Sir Hewry Rawlinson. The Memoirs of 
Baber, and the notes in Major Raverty’e translation of the Tabakat-i- 
Nasr, contain much information. Several travellers, and the officers of 
the first Afghan campaign, have described Kandahar, and the route 
thence, by the Turnuk Valley, to Kabnal, while Broadfoot and Neil 
Campbell traversed the Abistada Basin. Broadfoot reported on the 
ishiizi country and Ghazni; Dr. Konnedy gave an account of thy 
country from the Kohjak Pass to Kandahar, and from Kandahar to 
Rabal; Masson's and Vigno's journeys lod them over ene 
‘Goneral Lynch explored the valloys of tho Turnuk and Argandab; and 
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tho Lumsden Mission to Kandahar resulted in the collection of a large 
mass of useful information. Still, the greater part of the Helmun: Basin 
is entirely unknown, including the Siah-Koh and nearly all the Koh-i- 
Taba mountains, several hundred miles of the courses of the Helmund 
and of the Argandab, a great part of the Abistada Basin and the valley 
of the Arghesan. This, and the two former papers an Afghan geo- 
graphy, are intended a4 a review of our existing knowledge, to which 
great and important additions are certain to he made by Major St. Jaho, 
Captain Holdich, and other zealous geographers and explorers now 
serving in Afghanistan. 

A description of the valleys of tho Upper Oxns, of the Murghah, and 
the Heri-Rud, woul complete this view of the geography of Afghanistan, 
nd I trust that av abler hand may undertake the preparation of suoh 
& paper, as a contribution to som future number of our * Proceedings,” 


Books and Memoirs on Zulu-land, 
(By E. C. Rye, Librarian 2.3.3, 


Tnx following list of books and memoins ie not intended as an exhatstive one, for 
which both time and material are insuffiolent, It ie hoped, however, that it may 
contain enotgh to utlafy the present demand for authorities on Zulu-land and its 
inhabitants Aw in tho case of the maps of the mgion, the works quoted are for 
the most part wanting in precision and scientific valne, and their contents are s 
varied ne to render classification difficalt, It may be remarked, that Walmaleyy 
‘Kained Cities of Zutn-land" is practically » work of fiction. Genoral historical 
weounts and descriptions, with no special reference to Zulu-land, will be found tn 
Hall's ‘Manual of South African Geogmphy’ and Noble's ‘Sonth Africa, Past and 
Present.’ The geooral, historical, and political view js discussed in Lieut. D. Moodie's 
* Record,’ « series of offictal papers relative to the condition and treatment of native 
tribes, from 1649 to 1838 (Capo-town), aupplemented by our own Parliamentary 
Dine-hooks, of which those nambered C. 1061, 1980, 2000, 2079, 2100, 2128, 2144, 
2220, and 2222 (some with maps) specially refer to present afinirs, . 

Alberti, Lodewyk.—De Katfers nan de Zuidkust van Afrika, Notuur en 
a beschreven. te Arvatecdam (Masskainp): 1810, 8vu, pp. 260, 
map, ‘ 

—— Description physique et historique des Cafres, aur la oitw meridiouale 
de \'Afrique, Amsterdam (Monxkamp): 1811, Svo., pp. 255, map, pls. The author 
focompanied Genoral Janssens to the Cape in 1902, ami after boing stationed at 
Algos Bay, acted as Landdrost in the Uitenhage district, from which he appears 
te luxwe tnade several expeditions into Qaffrarin, His descriptions apply vagnely to 
the natives of the whole coast av far as the Portuguese possessiona; but are pro- 
oA ne eee pe a 

a, G. F.—Katirs tlh i of Se in the Zulu Ce 
Natal, and Cape Colany, Landon? 1849, fo., portrait, 30 culoured pil, woodentx 
Includes drawings taken among the Auiazuln, Amaponda, and Amakosa. 

Arbousset, T.—Relation d’un Voyage d'Exploration wa Nond-eat do ta Coloute 
du Cap de Bonne Espérunce. Paris (Bertrand): 1842, 8vo,, pp. 620, map, ple 
Tho author visited South Africa with M, F, Daumas in 1836, A chapter (xvi, 
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PY. 287-S24) is devoted to a description of Zalo-lund, containing a lint of the twenty- 
regiments of the native army at thet time, with their officers, nd a native poom 
upon King Dinyaan, with trandlation. An English translation of this work by J. CO, 
Brown waa published at Cape ‘Town in 1840, and another in London in 1862. 
Aylward, A—Tho Tranuvaal of today, Edinburgh (Blackwood): 1878, 8v0., 
P4400, map, Describes Zula tactics in war, 
Baldwin, W. C.—Afriean Huuting, frony Natal to the Zambesi, including Lake 
Ngami, the Kalabari Desurt, &o., from 1852 to 1880. Londou (Bentley): 1863, 
Sv0, Pp 451, pin, map, Chaptons 1, 1V., and V. relate the anthor’s experivnces in 
‘Zelu-lond, which, from his skotch-map, he. appears to huve traversed for its entire 
Jonigth parallel ty thn coust. He also visited Kimg Putida’s Kraal on the Univelooel, 
and thence struck north-east tu the Pongola Kiver. 
W. EH. J.—A Short Account of bis Visit to Panda in the Autamn of 
1874, in uaun’s * Mittheilnngen,’ iii, (1857) p. 49. See also vol. i, p 372. 
Various papers, &¢., by this author, wach as “Znln Legende,” are not easily 
accessible. 


Brooks, H.—Natal; « History, &e (edited by Dr, BR, J. Mann), Londen : 
(Regrs): 1876, Bvo., pp. 326, mapa, ple, Contains an acconnt of political relations 
anil bintory of the Atlus ae reganis the Colony. 

Callaway, ——Unkulonknld, or the tradition of creation of the Amasulu and 
othor Tribes of South Afries (in Zulu and English), Natal: 1868, Bro, 

Colenso, Bishop.—First Stops in Zulu Grammar: an abridgment of the 

ler grammar of the Zula-Kafir Language. Ekukanyomi: 1859, 12m. 

—— Thre Native acowunta of the Visit of the Bishop of Natal, 285%, to 
Umpande, King of the Zulus, with notes, tranulation, and glossary. Natal; 
1860, 12mo, 

—— 4ulu-Engtish Dictionary. Pietermariteburg ; 1861, 12:00. 

—— Zul Vocabnlary aud Phrase Book. Durbar: 1865, 12mo. 

— Ou Missions to the Znlus in Natal and Zululand (Social Science Review,’ 
June, 1864). London : 1865, 12mo. 

_ Davis, Rev. W. J—Kafiir-English Dictionary. Wealeyan Mission Publign- 
tion, 1872, 8vo, Toelodes the Zulu dialect. 

Dohne, J. L—A Zuin-Kafir Dictionary, etymolozically exyilained, preceded by 
an introduction om the Zulu-Kafir language, Cope Town: 1857, 8yo., pp. xii. and 
417, doulila col. 
Drayson, Capt. A, W.—Sporting Seunes anionwzst the Kailire of South Altca. 
London. (Routledge) : 1858, 8vo., pp: 327, ple Chapters xi. and xii, relate the 
author's experiences in Yalu-land, 

_ Drammond, The Hon W. H.—'The Larg Ganvwe anil Nutra) History of South 
and Sooth-Bast Africa. . Kditburgh (Kdmonstan & Douglas): 1875, 8vo., rua, ple, 
Contains the hunting experiences of five year ending in 1872, chiefly in Zulu-Luut. 
The map (50 miles to the inch) gives the couutries of the Amazuls, Amatouyn, 

—— A Christmas in the Wilds of African, ‘The Field’ newspaper, London, 
vol. xlviii, p. 748 (23 Deo, 1870); An account of # vialt to Colowayo ; the orzanina- 
tiotrantl weapons, &c., of the Zulus are referred to. 

—— Sport in Sonth-Kustern Africa. “The Fiekt,’ vol. xbx. pp, 894, 615; 648; 
wol. Le pp, 72, 124, 106, 229, 264, and 300°(19 and 26 Muy, 2 June, 21 July, 4, 18, 
and 25 Aug, 8 and 16. Sept, 1877), Though chiefly describing the incidents of 
sport, this series of articles contains various details not otherwise procurable, mw te 
the nature of many pasts of tho country betwen the Tugdla and Lorenyo Marquez, 
With reminiacences of Cotewayo anil his family, personal surroundings, and army, &o. 
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Brakine, St. Vincent W.—Jourmney of Exploration to the Mouth of the River 
Limpopo, ‘Journal of the Royal Geographloal Society, axxix. (1469), pp. 234-278, 
map. In the courae of his potion Journey from the Limpopo the author entered 
Zula-land (p. 204) from the north-exst, and traversed it by = poure nearly parallel 
éo the coast side of the Dmkensben: Range, entering Natal near Nowvastle, ab thu 
head-waters of the Bnifaly or Myatl River, an afflaent of the Tugéla. He briefly 
deveribes the peneral character of the district. j 

| tech, G,—Dio Eingshorenen Siid-Airike’s ethnographiech und ‘anatomsal 
beschroiben, Breslow (Hirt): 1872, am. dto, pla, map, Part ii, pp, 119-148, 
figs, 23-29, discusses the Ama-Zuln in thelr ethnographits! and physteul relations. 
Thuir. political development ia described, p. 478 ot aeq. Peonliarities In the alrull, 
p. 38 (figured, pl, 35). In the accompanying atlas, well-cxeouted heads of types of 
‘Ama-Zuilu are given, pli itil 

——— Drei Jahre in Sid-Afrika, Breslan (Hirt): 1865, Svo, Oleervations 
(pp. 189, 198, 216) on the ethnology of tho Zulus, their kraals and praves (fig. 445, 

Gardiner, Capt. Allen F.—Narrative of a Journey to the Zooks Comntry, 
in Bouth Africa, tndertaken in 1885. London (Crofts); 1838, Svo., pp. 412, ple, 
mage This author, who visited the country with the view of opening it mp for: 
Inigionary enterprise, visited Ring Dingaan at Unkinginglove; he also went to Gon- 
gells, nid describes the country traversed on buth cconsiona, from and to the Tugéle 
River. His lithographic views of the varivus prominent features are nometons and 
well rendered, and special attention i= paid to the habite, dress, weapons, &e.; of the 
people. ‘Tho reference, at p. 90, to tho king's statement, “2am bot a boy, Tom 
too young to marry," although be was then about forty years of age, ix of interest in 
commention with the matringe prohibition referred to in Sir Bartle Frere’s ultiraton, 

Grout, Rev. L.—On the Phonulogy and Orthography of the Zulu Language, 
andits kindred Dialeeta Journal of the Ethnologiosl Society of London, iii. (1854), 

247-20, 

— Fulolund, or Lifo among the Zulu-Rafira of Natal and 2nia-lnnd, South. 
Africa, ‘Philailelphin (Presbyterian Publication Committoe): 1864, Minin, pp 85, 
pla, imap, ‘The anthor wits (or fifteen years a missionary of the Arierican Board in 
South Africa, and gives a hivtory of the Amenonn “nla Mission from 16S to 266g, 
with particulars of other mission operations, His attention way chicily direeted 
ethnnlogica! amd linguistic abject. | 

—— Isizulu: a Grammar of tho Zula Latyusge, accompanied with a Histo 
rical Tntroductlon; also with au appondix, Pietermariteburg (May & Thavis), and 
London (Trittoer): 1653, Syo., pp. a9-. 

Grundemann, R.—)ie Englieche Kolinie Natal, und dsy Anuin-land. Peter 
mann’ ‘ Mitthellingen,” xiii, (1867), pp. 200 and 210, tap vill, Explanatory obser 
vations om the map of Natal aed Zulu-land (seule 1:1,500,000), which is fram 
Granithimn's sarvev nnd missionary observations, 

Hamilton, Charies.—Sketches of Lifo ami Sport in Sonth-Enetorn Africa: 
edited by PG, H. Price, London (Chapman & Hall) 1870, am, Sy¥o., pp. 208, ple, 
The anthor Hrel with the natives (er miny months, and describes ‘their halite 
wud enwtotne, though with Uithe precision o# to localities, so that bis Zulu experionees 
are diffoalt to. trace. * 

Harris, Captain W. C.—Noarative of an Expodition into Souther Afrion, 
daring the yeuts 1886 and 1837, Bombay (American Misnion Pres) 2 1838, Avo, 
py 406, pla, map, The May, which represents Afrien north-mat of the Cape Colony, 
exhibiting thie relative positions of the emigrant farmersand the native tribes, includes 
the whole of Zula-land. The author's personal experionces (chieliy of sporting 
nature) are mostly among the Matahili, ‘His mbeeqamt folio work, on tha wild 
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animals of Sonth Africa, reforred to in the Times’ of 17th February, aa containing 
a history of King Chaka, ia purely zoological, anc has only.a note from Tsanes (éyfrit) 
on the enbject. 

Holden, Rev. 'W, 0.—History of the Colony of Natal, South Africa, London 
(Heylin): 1805, Srp, mays, pla, pp dia. The early Zdlu troubles are here chromiclel, 
with an, nccount of thy battle st the Tugéia in 1838 (ple v. and vi}. Tho slanghtor 
of Retinf at Dincaan’s Keaal is alm described (pl. vii.). 

— ‘The sat and Fotury of the Kaffir Roe. London: 1906, 8yo,, map, pla. 
Containg ‘an agcount of the history, ethnology, anid language, manners and customs 
of the Acne |e 

Isaacs, Nathaniel.—ravels ami Adventares in Eastern Africa, dearriptive’of 
the Zoolns, their manners, ctistoms, &e., with a sketch af Natal. Londdn (Churton) : 
183i, 2.vuls,, Sve, ple, Describes the porional experiences ol seven years, from 1225, 
incloding sccounts of Chaka anid Tingan. 

Jeppe, Frederick,—Notes ou some of the Physical and Geological Features of 
the ‘Transvanl, tosceumpany hile sew Map of the Transvaal aul surrounding Countrio. 

*Toornal of the Royal Geographical Society,” xvii. (1877), pp. 217-250, man, ‘The 
cmap (icalo 221,550,000) comprises alao the whole of Znlu-land, of which the 
‘houndary (pp, 220 and 231), hydrography, and geology are incidentally dincnased_ 

Leslie, David.—Amoug the Znlusand Amatongna: with sketches of the untives, 
‘thelr taignaye mul customs, amd the country, products, climate, wild. animals, ike., 
betag principally contributions to magazines and newapapers, Edited by ihe Hon, 
W. E. Drummond. Edinburgh (Edmouston & Douglas): 1875, aqu. Bvo., pp. 436, 
frontisp, Derultory papers, containing the resalts of a long personal experience among 
‘the two trikes metitiine!, of whose domestic and. political economy much detail is 
given, "The atithor appara to live been personally familiar with Cetewayu and the 
Tate King Panda: (This work iamnow out of print.) 

-Mann, B, J.—Vhe Kaffir Mace of Natal, Trans. Ethnological Soc, London 
(ns), v» 1867, pp. 277-297. Tncidentally ineludee Hult: history and ethnology, 

Mason, G, H.—Life with the Aulus of Natal, South Africa, London (Leng- 
mmn): 1855, 12mo,, pip, 232. 

— foln-laid, A Miston Tour, Loodon (Lenginan): 1802. 

‘Owen, Capt. W. F. W.—Narmative of Voyages, d&c., in the * Leven * and * Barra- 
aly tiara (Buntley) : 1433, 2 vols, Byo. Vol. Hi. Appendix, p. S89 et seq., 
ountaina Mr, Farywell’s account of Chaka. 

Perrin, —.—Kafir-English Dictionary of Zulu-Katir Language. (7 Natal): 1855, 
1m, 

‘Roberts, J, 8.—Africa and African '[ravela and Adventures. Landon (Bennett): 
ABTS, 4to,, Chapter ix. la devoted’ to Natal and Zolgland, chinfly from Dr, Mann's 
notes. 

Robertson, H.—Mielon Life among the Zulu-Kafirs A Mowsir of Henrietta, 
wife-of the Rey, R. Roberta, S.P.G. Missianary, compiled from letters and journals 
(written. 1 the late Bishop Mackenzie end his sisters, Edited by Anne Mackenzie, 
‘New edition. London (Bomrose): 1873, Tmo, pp. M44. Includes an account of 
the foundation of the tation at Kwamegwasa in 1500, personal exprrienoes at King 
“Patula's in 1802, anil other incidents mp to the aeceasion of Cetewayu. Other parti- 
eulamof this inissian ary to be found in the monthly Missionary Magszine, “The Not* 


(Bemrese). 
_ Bampaon, Vietor.—Katir Wars: thelr Origin and! History, * The Colonies and 
india! 170 (a sezies of articles eotumumoed in the aumber for th February). 
Tohn.—Notes to. steompany Sketoh-Maye of the fnln and Amatonza 
‘Countries, and ot the. country beteven Aliwal, North, andl Natal, * Four! of the 
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Royal (tographical Socivty,’ xxxil (1802), pp. 345-380, map. A brief notice of tho 
eonrees and formation of the rivers of Zuln-land. Changes in channels and. outlets, 
owing to floods, are referred to. The trap is from original aketeles. 

Shooter, the Rev. Joseph—The Katiryof Natal and the Zulu Country. ‘Lon- 
dan: (Stanford): 1857, Svo, pp. 403, pls, woodeute, map. The author lived in 
Natal, ani gathered information from natives, European travellers, and published 
wourees. Somo ethnological and linguistic material is to be found in the appendix. 

Schreuder, H. P.—Grunmmatik for Zulu Sproget, med fortale og Anmerk 
af Holmboe. Christiania : 1850, Sve, 

'g Compendium of Geogmphy and Travel, based on Hellwali’s * Die 
Enle und thre Volker.’ Africa, edited and extended by Reith Johnston. Loudon 
(Stanford): 1878, Svo, Contains a ehort general account of the Znlus and: their 
political relations, with same olieerrations by Mr. A, H. Keane on their ethnology 
and tangnage, | 

Theal, G. M'C.—Compendinm of the Histury aud Geoymphy of South Africa. 
Third edition. London’ (Stanford): 1878, 8ro0., pp. 208. Apart from general history, 
chapter xliii. ie xpocially devoted to a description of Zululand, 

 G@—Tmvels and Adventnres in Southern Africa. Landon (Col- 
born) ; 1627, 2 vols, Gyo, pla, map, In No.5 of the appendix, vol, il, py. 405- 
419, is an account of a visit by Lieut, Farowell to King Chaka in 1826, with a 
sketch of the Zul nation at that time 

A.—Sonth Africa, London (Chapman & Hall): 1678, 2 vile, fro. 
Vol. 7, p. 306 et seq, dlecnases the Zuln question. 

War Publications.—The Zulu Anny. Compile! from information obtainéd 
from the most reliable sumrowi, and published by direction of the Litutenant-Generl 
commanding, for the information of those under bo command. Vietermuritizbor + 
Nov, 1878, Sra. 

Précis of Information concerning the Zula Country, with a map, prepared in the 
Intelligence Branch of the Quartermaster-General's Department, Horse Gaarda, 
War Off. Corrected to Jnouary, 1879. London (Harrison); 1878, Gvo,, pp. 53. 
The map (seale 1; 683,300) includes from Port Natul to the mouth of the Umla- 
tocal Hivors it shoves woods, but tot hills. . 


Maps of Zulu-land, 
(By W. J. Tussm, Map Department. 8.7.4, ) 


No survey or even acientific reconnaissance of Zulu Land has ever been made, 
end all our mape of the country are mere compilations fromthe inlomniath «of 
mubssietzarite, tridera, aml sportsmen, who have enters! lt without any iim of 
delinoating Tis topography. ‘The result boing, that our mape present a great diversity 
jn the delineation of tho physion! features, aafalag in qewitions ; mud io no two comes 
ia the same direction given to the . hetween. “uli Land and the 
‘Trant-Vaal, Besides those referred to above in connection with the books that 
they aty intended to Uinatrate, the following separate mays have been pablistod =— 

Map of the Zulu and adjacent Country, compiled from) information ol- 
tained by Captain Walmeley, ¥.tva.4., Government Nesident Agent, Netal, 1660, 
Seal 12 peographical miles to the inch. Of little vaine, beyond showing ina 
general manner the mountainous country and the wooded districts, and even in 
this respect it appesrs fo be little more than a fancy sketch. 
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Rough Map of Zulu Land, for the gnidanco of officers comtmandiny eoltrmtis + 
dietted by the Intelligmes Ranch, Qnarturmaster-Gonerat's Dopartnent, War Office, 
1878. Seale 4 mili tothe inch, No ettempt has beeh made in thia Tay to fui 
fale the orogmphy of the country, iho river, waggen-tmoks, stil quission gations 
orihy boing shown, with the appeerimnto Uimitie of thm different trthes, anil the yun 
table numbers of Hit male populitions, with the nate of the chief of each district, 
_ Bululand Supplement to the ‘Cape Arne’ of Jawuary 24th, I6TO. ‘Beale 
46 mist to the Inch. Including als) Aniaswasi and Amatonga countria, The 
Dillaaro indicated in w very: sketahw inanner, but the chumetor of the surf of thi 
provid is denetiil ; the waggon-tracks amd mission station’ are ale mown 

‘Wyld's Military Sketch of Zola Land, the Trans-Vaal, and adjoining 
Territories —Publiaud by James Wyld, London, 1579. Sealy 12 miles to the 
toh, Probably the beat compilation af the topcgraphy of the comtry, from the 
scanty material al the service uf peosraphers, yet issued, ‘lhe elge of the broke 
meiuntainons platean te defined, and the roada or tricks mr shown, aa well es the 
Minar aeithenwnte, ‘The positions of the hood-quartem of the four columns 
doting ae the frowtles, from which advances wonld be tumde, are plainty marked ; 


Gut there is little indication of the nntural difieulties whic an army would moet 


with, from: the fact that they arp not known; though remarks oro maile on the 
character of the comntry it: ecm yilaces, 

Johnston's War Map of Zuln-Land and adjoining Districts —Publishod 

by W. # ALK, Jihneton, Edinhurgh and Londoti, 1870. Seale 10 miles to tho 

_ Thin, os wull aa the following map, appear to have been constructed from 

the same svurce av the Preceding one, so far ne Zuln Land ta cohderned ; bot upon thin 


Amp the mouttains have not been inserted. En other reapeote, the ramatks attached 


to Wylie trap apply equally te Jolmston’s, An Wipertant addition isa separate 
map of Southern Africa on a useful scale, 
Smith and Son's War Map of Zuin Land and adjoining Countries.— 
Pabtiahed by W. H. Smith & Son, London, 2879_ Scala 28 mils to the insh, ‘The 
actly of this map is amall, and consequently it does pot contain so much detail aa the 
previous two; but it embraces a large extent of the suTomnling country, comprising 
Tumirly the whole of tho Trans-Vanl, Natal, and the Orange Pree State, In Zulu Land. 
thy hills are indiested, but there ary bo remarky as to the character of the country, 
A map of Southern Africa is appended, and a small iniwt of the whole continent shows 
the relative position of the Cape Colony aot Zulu Land ta Groot Britain, ! 
botes on the pbyiicol featores of the couttry, the origin and history of the Zulu 
a m, anil the causes lending to the war, with other information, are printed on 
back, ae ? 
_ Map of the Colony of the Cape of Good’ Hope —Prepared hy A. de Smit, 
sate neral, L676, Bair dsy popaatial cha wee On ‘this may 





a : ! 
ule Tand te shown in a very gener] manner, without roads, asd with very fow 


sp benicht's Map of Natal, do. Peterciann'y * Mittheitungen,” xvii, (1876), man 
xi. includes North-West Zuli-lanil, front a-mimloary sketch (p 216). 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Nows from Lake Tanganyika—Lotters have been received hy the 
London Missionary Society, from Mr. E. C. Hore, the scientific Momber 
of the Tanganyika Mission at Ujiji, dated September 17th and October 
i7th. The second letter announes| the death, from apoplexy, of thi 
Kev. Mr. Thomason, whose joes is a heavy blow to tho small anil devoted 
land who are onguged in the arduous task of founding contres of 
civilising influence in this remote region. Tho community of Aral 
traders ot Ujiji, acknowledging tho unthority of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
have treated the mission with great courtesy and apparent mood will, 
Wut are resolute in forlidding it te acquire property in land, houses, or 
vessala, or establish « station away from their little trading settlement, 
where alonw, they say, the Europeans, for whose safety they hold them- 
elves responsible, can be under their protectiveinfiuenve, Atmuch more 
suitable site forthe station had lean found at Kigoma, about three miles 
and a half from Ujiji, where there is a beantiful little hay and a native 
village. Mr, Hore had hired a boat—the best in Wyiji—for the intended 
voyage to the southern end of tho lake—An item of news of gront 
interest to Geographers is that the Arabs report the grass in the 
Gukuge (Cameron's supposed ontlet of the lako) as having been dla 
eweptawny in the last miny season by the rising of the laky waters, 
‘They say it is now an outflowing river, and one of them, Abdullih, had 
gone down it to the Kamalondo (7) Lake, anid hail had au encounter with 
the natives. Mr. Hore had taken numerous stellar obaérvations to fix 
the position of Ujtii, with tho remilt, to mw his own words, that he could 
imake the latitude no othor than what fs virtually the same as Captain 


Speke's, viz. 54° 50". Ou Canicron’s map in the ‘Proceodings 
R.G.S." (vol. xix. p. 73), itis 4 58S", As to the altitude, Mr, Hure's two 
hoiling-point thermometers gave respoctively (for the house, which is 
abont 60 feet above the luke) 2787 and 2735 feat. According to 
Cameron (fe, p. 251) it ia 2710 feet. 

None of the other European Expeditions had reached Ujiji at the date 
of Mr, Hore's last letters, ‘Che must advanced, in the early part of Oatober, 
appears to have been the large party of French misstonarice from Algiers, 
who tad got beyand Tabors, the capital of Unyamwesi. The Abbé 
Debaize, leading an exploring Expedition quite. independently of the 
missionaries, and munifloently supported by the French Government, 
had reached 1 buyun, afew days nast of Tabora, on the 2nd of October, 
Ho had so. far displuyed great energy und rapidity of movement, and, 
moré fortunate than other travellers now ou the road, he had not lost « 
man ora package. THe was belioved to bo making for King Miratnbo's 
as hie noxt stage. Tho Belyian Expedition wus moving in two partios ; 
the first, wider Lient. Cambier, haying passed Tabora on the road to 
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Maing, and the second, under Dr, Datriewx and Lieut Whntier, being on 
the 28th of October near Mvuni in Ugogo, The lust mail from Zanzibar 
brought mews of a terrible disaster having happened, in Unyanyembe, 
toa Church missionary party on its way to Victoria Nyanza. It was 
reported that the caravan had been attacked by a hand of robbers, and 
that Mr. Penrose, its lender, and sixty-two of the men had been killed. 

Mr. Keith Johnstan and his companion, My, Thomson, arrived at 
Paraiimr on the Sth of January, They have had the good fortune 
to secure, throngh Bishop Steere, the services of Chuma, Livingstone’s 
favourite attendant, a4 headman in the Expedition they are about to 
ondortake. Choma has had much experience of travel in the country 
east of Lake Nyassa, sitoe hie visit to England after the death of his 
old master, and will be a moat valnable assistant. 


‘The Nordenskiold Expedition,—Acoording to tho lites! nocounts, 
which are not # precise and authentic as could be wished, the Pega, 
with the gallant Swedish Expedition on board, lies frozen in somewhere 
near the Rast Cape of Siberia, not far from Behring Strait, It had thus 
nearly. completed the North-East Passage when overtaken by winter, 
probably eatly in Qetober, We learn that M. Sibiriakuff i4 energetically 
urging forward his preparations for the relief of the Vega. A steam- 
vessel adapted for such a service not being readily procurablo he is 
having one bnilt at MalmS,in Sweden. It is to he 145 feet in length by 
D6 foot beam, of 350 tons burden and $0-horas power, with guaranteed 

ell of ine knots, anil ia to he delivered on the 10th of May. Cuptain 
Smmgstucko, who served as first officer in the Germania during the 
second German Arctic Expoiition, is to command her, She wiil be 
fitted ont for two years, and proceed to Behring Strait, vid the North 
Pacific, making Yokohama the lust conling-place, Tho intention is, 
ater rendering the required aid to the Swedish Expedition, to push 
forward westward along the Siberian const to the Yenisel, and thus 

plish the North-East Passage in the inverse ‘lireotion, Amony 
the projects for assisting Nordeuskifld is the intention recently un- 
nounced of Mr. J. Gordon Bennett to despatch o steamer from San Frau- 
cise, immediately after the opening of the navigation, 

Prejevalsky's Expedition—Our correspanilont, Mr. E. Delmar 
Morgan, writing from St. Poteraiting om the Ist Pobruary, saya;—*1 
fiave just scan Projovaleky start on hie long journey. Hoe was accotn- 
panied hy two young officers, Eklow and Roboroffaky; the latter,» fine 
young fellow. about aix feet high, goed in the capucity of artist. ‘They 
‘will proceed by rail to Onmbarg, and thenee take the route vid Omek 
wid Soniipalatinsk to Post Zaisan, whore they expect to arrive at the 
end of February, rening their journey early in March vid Hami amd 
‘Shu-chau for Lhasa, 17 they are fortunate and moct with no obstacles 
on the wey from Chinese hostility, they hope to reach Thossa by 
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November. Their caravan will be o large ono, fur the party will 
number ten—seven Cossacks besides the three members of the Expe- 
dition—and they will require forty eamela,” 

Russian Expedition to the Pamir—M. Oshanin las sent to the 
‘Turkestan Gazette’ an account of his furthor explorations,* and hiv 
failure to cross the Pamir steppe, or even to penetrate to the Murghab, 
The party left Littl Karamuk on the 14th of September, and after 
purchasing sheepskin coats and felts at Great Karamuk, reached tha 
Mouk-sn River on the 22nd. Tero, in thu vicinity of u place called 
Altyn Mazar, the Muk-su River is formed by the confluence of three 
stroama, the Suk-sai, Kaingdy, and Sel-sai. The first road loads along 
the Baliund-kiik, right affluent of the laxt-tnentionod stream, and 
another proceeds straight wlong the Sul-eai itself, At the sources of the 
Baliand-kiik thers wre two passes, the Kok-sui-bel on the cast leading to 
Karakul, and the Takht-i-Kurum on the south loading to Poliz, Tash- 
kurgan, and tothe Murghab River. The party took tho Scl-sai route, 
which was rather a difficult ono; but offered no extraonlinary impedi- 
meut, M. Oshanin considers the road might be improved without 
much labour, From Altyn Mazar to Polix in a distanse of 100 versta, 
totally devoid of population, and on the 24th of September the party 
sot out from Polix along the Sel-sai, which issues from an enormous 
glacier 13 verste from Altyn Mazar and flows dus north. The glacier 
iw about 2 versts across and almest wholly blocks tho way, filling two 
valleys which join near ite extremity, M. Oshanin deseribes the lower 
end of the glacier ns remarkably grand, «nd ns terminating in a sheer 
ice wall of about 240 feet. To this splendid natural feature he guve the 
name of Fodtehenko clacier. Having turned the glacior, they pro- 
cooded along the Baliand-kiik, but further exploration soon proved 
impracticable. The defile narrows most abruptly, and the road turned 
into a lateral ravine, and leading over two diffiontt spurs, desvenils 
again to the Baliand-kiik. Then for ahont a verst tho party pissed 
along thy bank of the river through a most extraonlinary labyrinth 
of boulders, after which « terribly steep ascent commenced. Further 
on, ® gorge crossed the road at right angles, and the path afforded 
barely enongh room for a foothold, Many accidents, too, befell the 
pack animals in their progmss, and M. Oshanin was reluctantly oom- 
polled to abandon all idea of any further advance, and to roturn to 
Altyn Mazar, which was reached on the 27th of Septomber, Here gold 
is obtained in small quantities from the river, and disposed of at. 
Marghilan. M. Oshanin proposed to cross the Taldyk and reach Osh 
by way of Gulcha about tho ond of October. 

Internal Communication in Japan. —Sir Harry 8. Parkes, Her Majesty's 
Minister at Yedo, having called upon the British Consuls in Japan to 

* See ' Proceedings R.G.8." foe January, pp. 64-66. 
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wieist him in the Investigation of an important subject of inqmry, vis. 
the internal transport of the oonntry, ita cost, the means of transport, 


&c., several reporta, embolying o ponsiderable amount of information, 


were sent in, and have now heen jrublished by the F oreign Offico. The 
notes furnished ty Mr. J.C. Hall, uf the Yokohama Consulate, snpply 
some details of genoral interest ou the subject, as regards the principal 
fstamt of the group, Japan, he observes, is very unfavourably crroum- 
_stanced in respect of facilities for transport, ite physical conformation 
béing projndicil to it in two ways. A chain of high mountains rmuing 
along its wholo length ocenpies the centre of the main island, making 
communication across the eountry exceedingly lifficult, and preventing 
the formution of any considernble rivers. So effectual is the barrier thus 
formed, that the produce of the fertilo districts of the weat coast has to 
makb a chronitof half the island in junksto reach the ports aud markets 
of the east coust: Very little has boon dono by art to remedy these dis- 
yanteges, and there ara fow good roads in Jnpen, mnil still fewer canals. 
The lirge national highways, euch as the Tokaido, Naga Bondé, and 
others, were constructed more with a view to administrative and military 
reqnirements than for the convenience of commercial traasport. ‘They 
ran, «4 Mr, Hall pute it, longthwise of the island, mostly parallel to the 
ventral mountain chain; hence they are not much availed of for tho 
transport of goods of great alle or quantity, owing to the cheapness of 
currings by ma. Next to then great highways come a class of roads, 
now known as fen roads, which were originally made by, and for tho 
convenionco of, the old feudal Daimics and their retinues 1p thelr jomrmeys’ 
to and from the capital; they servo principally aa feeders of the foot- 
paseonger traffic to the main highways, ‘There is # thin] cluas known 
as the village roads, which aro made at the expense of the villages for 
tho convenience of communication and transport of produce; bint they 
ano in general ‘badly designed and ill-made, in many places }evoming 
there mountain tracks. Narrow aud {il-ccustricted as they are, how- 
ver, it is by moans of these villago romls that most.of the land transport 
of the somntre ie curried on, ‘The meang of conveyance are in keeping 
with the charncter of the roads, Wheeled vehicles arp very little used ; 
hors-curts or waggons are altogethor unknown, the only wheeled con- 
veyntice beliig a primitive description of ballock-waggon. Tho pack- 
eral tk tho tial means of traneport all over the country, but bullocks 
dre Wisp teed as beasts of burden, eapocinily in the mountainons districts, 
The Loochoo Télands—These islanila aro situated to the sonth of 
Japan, between lat. 967 10 N. and 25° 40 N., and long, 1267 30’ Ey anil 


129" 40° EL, and aro claimed an tributary by both China and Japan. The 
distunce from the worthern point if the group to the southern point 
-& tal Guland of Rinsin ia whout 160 geographical miles, The 

p of the tadand ia written Linchiw or Linkin, according as the 
nortliorn or southorn Chinese dialect is adopted, while the Japunceo call 
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them Rin-Kin; but it will be more convenient to use the term Looohoo, 
hy which they are beat known to foreigners, Thongh brief visits have 
boon oconsionally paid to the islands by forvign voesole—notably by 
TLALS, Aleeste in ia16=_littla has recently been heard of their inhalit- 
ants; this cireumstance lendu additional interest to an account of a 
recent visit to them by an American traveller from Japan, of which 
the following is.» summary, Late in the autumn the temperature of 
the: islands iz pleasant, the group being in about the same latitude 
as Rey West, Florida; but in the summer it is exceedingly hot, 
The natives aro a very intelligent-looking and apparently healthy 
poople, and in disposition are mild and kind. In general appearance 
they resemble the Malays, though they wre of a lighter hue. Their 
dress id similar to that of the Japanese. The mon wear thoir hair 
twisted info a Imot or loop, fastened by two hair-pins or skewers, 
which ard made of gold, silver, or brass, according to the social, posi- 
tion of the wearers. There are no arma of any kind on tho islands at 
presint, and the little kingdom has enjoyed the blessings of peace for 
many centuries, Murder is entirely unknown, and in fact crimo of 
any kind is moommon, though the people sometimes get quarrelsome, 
and wrestle, kick, &c, but even mucli occurrences are eaid to le tare. 
The women work very hard, even field-lubour falling to their lot, 
Thoy also do most of the carrying, poising their loada on their heads, 
which gives them an orect carriage, and enables them to show off their 
fino figuroe to advantage. ‘They wear o looge garment of thin material, 
the arms being bare to the elbows, and the legs nearly to the kneos. 
he lowor classes nover wear.ahows of any kind, and the higher orders 
neo. only sandals made of atraw or grass, ‘The women who live in the 
towns are continually muployed in spianing and weaving, and in dycing 
cloth, which is the only article of any importance mannfactured in the 
islands, ‘Tho fabric is mostly ootton, thongh sometimes linen is used, 
and occasionally silk. Their dye, which is of varions shades of blue, 
never fades, ‘he hands of the women—many of whom ore handsome— 
are tattooed with ink, the process being begun about their fifteenth year, 
and the design is enlarged as they grow older, so that, by the time they 
are thirty years old, thotr hands look. os if they had been dyed. They 
coil their hair on the top of tho head, and fasten it with o single hair- 
pin. Tho matrimonial ewstoms of the Loochoo islanders are peculigy, the 
mother of the bridegroom being the judge of the merita of tho lride-clect. 
When the latter is brought home she has to work very diligently to pliase 
her mother-in-law during the month of probation, aa otherwise she is aure 
of rejection, Funerals are conducted with great ceremony, and mourning 
women take part in the procession, their numbers varying according to the 
rank and wealth of the deceased. They have their heada enyveluped in thick 
veils, and are usually supported by a friend oneach side, Tho corpse is 
pluced in a tomb or vault, the tub in which it is coutained being left. 
re 


_open, and watchers aro stationed outside, whose duty it is to go to the 
door of the tomb from time to time, and to ask if the corpec requires any- 
Those inquiries are kept up for three days, after which the tomb 
is cloged and the door plastered over, the mourners then returning home. 
The tombs, it may be mentioned, are naually built on the side of a hill, 
with the door at the lower end, The products of tho islands are fow, 
and consist principally of sugar, cotton, and eweet potatoes. Sugur is 
the only export besides the cluth alluded to before, which is much liked 
by tho Japanese. The peoplo cat beef, pork, goats’ flesh, fowls, and. 
oges, and altogether are better fed than the Japanese. Tho chief im- 
porte from Japan are rice ani tea, which ore used by the middle and 
upper classes only, It may be interesting to add, in conclusion, that 
there is still un old tombstone te be seen in tho Loochoo Islands, bearing 
the following inscription in old English letters —* William Jones, 
peaman of Her Britannic Majesty's ship Aleesle, aged 21 yours, lies buried 
here: 15th October, 1816, This monument was erected by the king and 
inhabitants of this most hospitable island.” 

Survey for proposed Trans-Continental Railway in Northern Australis. 
—During last emmmer an Expedition was organised by the proprietora 
of thy ‘(jucenslander’ newspaper, to make » flying survey of » proposed 
trans-continental railway from Blackall,in Queensland, to Port Darwin, 
in the Northern Territory of South Anstralia, the idea being that the 
Tine should be begun simultaneously at both ends, anda junction effected 
at the boundiry on the 21st parallel of latitude. It was hoped that the 
survey might be completed by the end of 1878, By & letter from the Bria- 
Gans correspondent of the ‘Colonies and India,’ dated December ard, we 
learn that Mr. Searr, u well-known explorer, in returning to Queensland 
from Charlotte Waters, met the survey party on the 2lst parallel in 
South Anastrualian territory, and brought advices from them down to 
September 27th. The report is that the direct north-west route for the 
proposed railway so far presents no difficulties, though the party passed 
through.» ng strotch of badly watered country, and had several times 
todigfor water, The Pxpedition expected to reach Daly Waters by the 
end of November, and the members were all well and in good spirits. 

Survey of the Yellowstone National Park of the United States.—From 
Dr. F. V. Hayden's * Preliminary Report of the Field Work of the 
ILS. Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territorics for the 
Season of 1876, wo learn that the scoond division, under Mr. TL 
Gannett, waa entrusted with the work of making » detailed geological 
aud, geographical survey of the Yellowstone National Park. Oni 
section of the party made the general survey, while the other was 
engaged in making detailed studies and maps of the geyser and hot- 
Spring localities, a work of great interest and vaine to tho scientific 
world. Materini ha» beon collected for a map (on the scale of a mile to 
an ands) of Sip park tha mrearof which 3 about $500 square milen. Ity 
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garface is mostly level or rolling, with several groups or short ranges of 
mountains scattered about, Along the enstern aide, and forming tho 
watershed between the Yellowstone and Bighorn rivers, stand the 
rugged voloanic poaks of the Yellowstone Range, Nearly tho whole of 
the park is covered with 4 dense growth of magnificent pine timber. 
‘The mean vlevation of the tegion above the sea-level is between 7000 
and 8000 fect, which implies too cold a climate to admit of agriculture, 
except in cortain very limited lovulities, and grazing land is found only 
along tho northern border and in small patches of a fow acres cach. 
Vhore-are not; go far as is known, any mines or mineral deposits in the 
park. A good road extends from Bozeman, Mont,, to the White Mountain 
hot-springs, and thence there aro excellent trails to Amethyst Monn- 
tain, Yellowstone Falls and Lake, the Mud Geysers, and other objects 
of Intereet on the Yellowstone River and the Geyser Basins. Mr, W. 
H. Holmes, the geologist of the division, sketched every sqnare mile of 
the park in such detail that the cconomic resources, as well as all the 
minor features of the geology, can be laid down on a map on scale of 
one mile to an inch with the greatout minuteness. 
jeal Societies of the World-—In his usual annual review 
of geographical societies aul geographical publications, in the * Geogra- 
vy Jahrbuch’ of Gotha, Dr. Behm records the large increase for 
the year 1878 of eight in the total number of societies. There are 
now no fewer than fifty geographical sucietics in the world, the grest 
addition to the number made during the past few years being duo 
in somo degros to the awakening of the French to the practical 
importance, of tho study consoqnent on the events of 1870-1, soven 
new pociéties having been founded in France, besides ono in Algiers, 
kines that date. ‘Bunt the interest shown in the subject is manifested 
alrioat as strongly in other more distant quarters. New societies haye 
during the last decade sprang up in Spain (Sociedad Geografica de 
Madrid, now numbering 550 members); Portugal (Sociedade de Geo- 
graphia de Lishoa, 109 niombers); Bucharest (Societatea Geographica 
Romana, 220 wembers); Cairo (Société Khideviale de Géographie); 
Lima, Omsk, Stockholm, Queboo, and many other placea. Tn the tsefal 
statistical table given by Dr. Behm, the list of socioties is arranged in 
the order of date of foundation, by which we learn that the oldeat 
of these institutions is the Société de Géographio of Paria, founded 
in 1821, and that the Royal Geographical Society, founded in 1830, 
only occupies the third place, having been, preceded by the Gosellschaft 
fir Erdkunds of Berlin, founded in 1828. In separate columns are 
given respectively the number of effective (ie. paying) mombors, the 
income, Goverament grant, and the capitalised fund of each society. 
In number of members our own Society distances all its contem 
with its 8334 members, being followed by Paris with 1700, the Italian 
Society with 1476, the American Society of New York with 1200, 
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the Society of Commercial Geography of Bordeaux with 1120, Amuter- 
Aan 924, Copenhagen 900, Brussola 851, Berlin 780, St. Potershurg 
864, und so forth. Tt must bo notod, however, that the aggregate of 
members iv tho uumeroua societies in Francs far exceeds that of any 
other nation. In annual income the Royal Geographical Socivty ulso 
tukes the lea, the total being given by Belum os 79501, the Booivty of 
‘St. Petersburg coming next with 66761; but the much larger Govern- 
tment grant of the latter, 2423/—the London Society figuring for 5001 
only—here firme an important elonent—With regard to geographical 
publications, Dr. Bohm registers s marked increase in their number, many 
of them originating in private enterprise, and depending for their suprport 
on the general public. No lees than twenty new geographical journals 
have sprung into existence since the end of 1876. Dr. Behun remarks 
that the growing interest in geographical subjects is far more clearly 
linplayed by this rapid increase in the periodical literature devoted to 
them than in the formation of now socictios. 


@bituary. 


Admiral Sir William Hutcheon Hall, F.R.S,, E.C.B,—Anvther af the 
Giatingtubthed members whose lows the Society has had to doplore sinow the last 
annual record, is Admiral W. H. Hall, one of those heroic spite of whom Ragland 
jeeo justly prood. He tind attained his eighiieth year when he died, on the 25th of 
June last.  Hiw publi servioes were «> lengthened, connecting the old war with that 
of 1854-56, und were also vo varied, that a more outline is all that cam bo attempted 
in this place 

The lato Admiral enterod the Navy as a volunteer of the first clase (cadet) in 
TBL1, on boant the T4-gun ship Warrier, Captain the Hon, G, Byng, and was 
actively engaged in the Baltic, North Sea, and Channel, In 1816-17 he served, 
op mmidzhipenen, under the celubrated Captain Basil Hall, with whom lie attendod 
Lornt Amborst’y embassy to China, bie reminiscences of which, especially with 
reference to his-visit to Corea, were given on more than one occasion at tho evening 
muctings of our Soclety. He eontinmel to serve without intemuision; on: one 
occasion stiacking with heate and expturing « well-armed alover, on another abling 
du is expiry of a piraticnl yossel; und displayed his courage ond humanity by 
twice eiving iife by Jumping overboard, In 1532 he witnessed the establishment 
of Ring Otho mm the throne of Gree, From Mehemet Ali, the Pochs of Egypt, 
he, in sanmon with a fow other English officers, received the gift of a sword, 

Alice e your devoted to the atudy of steam machinery, we find him, in 1840-43, 
commatdiiue the Honoumblo Hest India Company's war steamer Nemesia (for which 
forvion he. was tent by the Admimity), and employed, during the first war with 
Cliina, wpon the conets and tivers.of thateonntry. The Vemerts was the fit iron 
slesmer td round the Cape of Good Hope, but ale very narrowly escaped foundering : 
during » hurrioabe her iro: sides wore torn open, the cracks extending from the deck 
‘Gown to, nud even below tho water-ling,* On several occasions she owod her salety 
‘to the peculiarity af her constmetion, In water-tight compartments, She commenced 


® Vido*'Phe Nemects in Chins," pp, 18-24, 
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hor distinguished career by un attack on the 


forta of Chnenpes, and tho annihilation. 


of cloven war jruka, the fowor of the Celestia] Navy, Soactively wus sha engaced, 
that her commander was present in dwenly-one engagerents, in obe of which ha 
seized and threw overboard: mu ignited whull-tocket; an ack of personal herolsm, 
worthy the Viewers Cross, but which tusimoed Wis tight bund tor tife, Ho wus nine 
Gimes mumtioned) with distinetion in despateles. He also received the thanks of the 
Governor-General of Lodim In Couneil;.and, ore they ported, « presentation sword 


from hie well-tried crew. So niimergne, « 


and daring were hid exploits, 


that the nome of 4 Nemesis Hall,” by wile be was ever alterwurds honourably 


distingn|shed, became 5 househokd word. 


Such brilliime services could not bo recognised In the ordinary way: he was 
made communder, by an Order in Council, In 1s43, being also appointed to the 


Queen's yacht; aud captain in Lae 


In 1845 he married the Hom, Hilare Carvllon Pyng, daughter of the late Vie- 
Admiral Lond ‘Torrington, under whos commund ho had first gone 16 se He 
had susetime praviouly to this turped his attention to the wrongs of Acumen 
ashore; aod ho now set Limeolf to the founding of sailors’ bower, with an enongy 
end hearty seal, which nover {Inqged. Te waa tho firat who practically waged 
unccesaful warfare againut thos “ land-shoarks,” who make the gallor their prey. 
Thu wide development which this movement has assumed, mtst be attributed chiely 
to hls powerful adyocary—not fewer than twenty-ime of the existing sallors’ homes 
in. the Untied Kingdom, besides. seveml in our colonies, owing’ their origin. to his 
\greut offorta—efforta which have endeared lile momory to the licarts of many thotesnils 


of our eeamen, who bare benefited by thom. 
snpporter alao of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 


For twenty-six years he waa un active 
Sociatt, 


Daring the Ritsalan war, 1654-0, hw commande the Weela, of OG guns, and the 
Blenhotm, 72 guna, in: the Baltio; took an active part in the destruction of Kekness, 
where ho was again wounded, aud in the capture of Bomaraund ; in short, no inecn- 
siderable proportion of our moccases in the Valtic wrt dan to his exertiima Far 
Gia services hn waa honoared by a cotumnnintion from Hor Majeaty, conveying 
the expression of * Her perma) feelimes of approbation of his conduct in his late 

rTP 4" ‘Tho Grand Dake Coustanting ulvo expressed himself as follows to one 
OF tho Lieutenants of the Tiger, after the capture of that ship by the Hussam 
Of all the bold and seamanlike opertions, this of Captain Hall taking bin whip 
seven miles up a creek of intricate navigstion, in an eneniy’s country, is the moat 


daring [could have imagined. I ent 
ency.” 


He received the Companionship of the 


but admire sach gallantry oven in an 


Fath in 1856, ond was made c.c.g. in 


1867, In 1863 be became a Bear-Adsuiml; in 1866 he retired from sotive service, 
and received his promotions aa Vico Admifal and Admin! li 1860 and 1975. In 
EBT1 his services wer Tecognised by the bestow) of a good. servios pension. In 1847 
he was clected w Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1853 ho ‘becmma abe of our 
menibers, serving afterwards for aovernl years on the Council. 


Although the Admiral seldom wrote at shy longth, yet his intelligent. suggestions 
forthe development of “gor National Defences,” obtainel a wide-spread circulation. 
On. such matters et arming merchant steamirrs, or employing fishermen wad boatman. 
ae part uf our Naval Reserva, he elicited the warm spproval of eome of our most 
thoughitful officers, "Thi defence of the Firth of Forth, whieh he strongly 

ig now in course of execution. It is to bo hoped that the harbours of refage on our 


enat coast, which be alao recommended, min y 


ikewiae be catried into effect, and thus 
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commgrand energy were in him united tos spirit of plillanthropy, tendermess, and 
generosity, auch oa is rarely equalled Perbapa the predominant features of bia 
Teeter Wess fis ctkaihog boos, 2nd iallasiic Teousaty of privyces As an officer, a 
mulor, and s potle-minded English gentleman, Sir W. Hall has ieft no superior, 


M Nicholas de Khanikoff, Honorary Corresponding Member of the Society, and 
"gold. mediullist uf the Socién de Géoeraphie of Paria, was born in Huasin on the 24th 
‘October, F829. After completing lis education at the Lyceum of Taarsko-selo, tener 
Bt ‘Petoraburs, he entered in December, 1836, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
wan this placed iin. fasonrnble cirenmatances for davoting himed!f ti the fine of atmly 
In which he was destined to distinguish himeelf, In 1842 he acoompaniel Noténielfs 
_miszion to Boklinrs, and on thik occasion visiied Samarkand, being the frat Enropean 
“fn modern tines to enter that venerable city. Im the following year he published 
his ‘Description of the Khanate of Nokhara,' in Russian, a work that war translated 
into Enetial in 185 by Parm de Bode For tnany yours M. de Khaniizod! rewidod 
Jn Northern Persia, in the official capacity of Russian Conen| at Tabriz, and it was 
during his tenn of thin office that he collected the materials for his mop of Aterbaljan, 
of which the: Inte Sir Noderick Murchison said, in one of his anniversary addresses, 
that id fitled-ti topographical detaile in Persian Kurilistan and conrploted the reacarches 
“of hil predecessors in the mums field—Genwrala Monteith and Rawlinson, He was after- 
‘wanis attached to ihe siaff of Count Baristionky, at Tiflis, and whilst there planned 
anexpedition into Fastem Persia and the districta of Horst and Sistan. ‘This, which 
was afterwants known as “tho Khorsamn Expedition” incluied the names of Lenz, 
“Plunge, Cotint Keywrling, and Goebel, and the results of their labours were pab- 
ished ft Various scientific jonroala, Bf. de Khanikeli's work, * La purtle méridionnlis 
de l'Asio Contrile,’ appeared, in Paria, in 1801. His‘ Ethnographle de ls Perse" was 
another important pontribution to the literature on this country." In the prefer ite 
“sathor states that although bis personal oteervations luul been limited te partioular 
| parts of Persia, yet in onler to do justice to his enbject he had folt boun:!| to include the 
whole country in Jil treatise, His last geographical work, undertaken wt the request 
of the fuperial Geecraphical Society, waa the translation ‘of Rilter’s * Iran," forming 
vol. vi of the [uszian annotated edition of the ‘ Erdkunde von Asien.’ For many 
years de Ehonikoif revidodt in Paris, where bo wcted as agent of the Minister of 
Publle Justruction, Here ho continued kis favourite literary panmits, possing hii 
wummners In the environs of the capital, where he died, at Ranboulllet, on the 15th 
November last year, rogrettod by w largo circlo of friends otul moquainihness, In 
1874 Nicholas de Khanikotf paid the Iaat of hix oimeroun miner vieite to England, 
attending, ae he had frequently don before, the weting of the Britiah Association 
ofthat year, All whe kiew our late demtinte could not fall to entertain w high 
regard for his great ability ond knowlalee, aud join in the regrote oxpreswed on his 
decease that he has loft, behind hiin comparatively #0 few monuments of his genius, 

Mr, Edward Coe Taintor, who died suidenly at Shanghnl ou tho 16th of last 
May, at the early age of thirty-six, entered the Ohiness Customs worvico [n August, 
18865, aril. become 4 Commiizsioner in October, 1873. On hie arrival in China our 
Asscclate applied himself with great diligenar ty the study of the langnace and the 
country gepurally, and hw soon became a contributor to ‘Notes ain) Queries on 
China and Japan’ (1887-8), und afterwards to other local perindioal Uternture, 
Eeveral of the ‘lrade Reporte -tuadte by Mr. ‘Taintor in. his official capacity, contain 
‘matter of interest from a spogrephioal point of view. Apart irom these he published 





© Bishdés thom, mecition shoal be toide of a0 artiols on Meshed,in the § Tour du 
—‘Monila" for 1561, 
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very waain! contribaiions to our knuwledgs of the two great islind« of the Clinsss 
‘Empin—Hainan sud Formosa—in- pamphlets entitled, “A Geographical Sketch 
of the Island of Hainar' (1868), and The Aborigines. of Northern Formosa " (1974), 
The latter waa read before the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
appeared in. their journal, Mr, Taintor hart latterly bows Statiatios! Secretary to the 
Inspectorate General of Customs, rosiding at Shagghoi, wn the annual reports of 
tds at the tresty-porta were lasued omer his muperintendence, Hao hoi beon- a» 
Fallow of our Society since November, 1866, 


Mr. W. 0. Hirst, Conwnl for Uruguay at Muanchiater, died on the 22th of 
January, at San Simo, Puerto ico, of gastric fever, Although he had not pa blinhed | 
any ypographical work, he was-a great traveller, and hod performed many hamnions 
journeys. Tha most \mportant of those was across tht South American continent 
from. Tio Janeiro to Coquimbo in Chill, proceeding from San Pwilo to Corrientes, oe. 
the Parand, and thence acrow the Argentine Confederation, wid Santiago aod Hioja; 
danrpleéting the travoraal in nine montha. He male a botanical collection during 
thn journey, and took notes of the various countrice mud pecples, He-wad elected: 
Fellow of the Booiety in 1576. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
1. The Longitude of Para. 
Bomeic or Navieatios, Navy Duranrvesr, 
Wasurmoray, D.0., January D6th, 1870. 
To the Editor of the * Proceedings BGS" 
1 wAve Just read in tho "Procecdings of tho Tteyal Geographical ‘Society * for 
Jantury, your notire of the Amazon Sarvey by Commander Belfrislge, U.4.%,, mute 
bee trava to: correct a typographical eror in the aocount of the survey in tho 
“New York Herald of October 23nl, 1878, where the longitude of Pant adopted hy 
Commander Selfridge ls ziven as 48° 51 16" instead of 48° 20" 15". Tho latter will 
undergo a correction of 0" for the tueridional dillermnos botwaen Fort Villegagnuets 
and tho Imperial Oteervatory at Rio de Janeiro, upon which the Brazilian lonjltmites 
art based, when by oversight the distance was computed from Fort Villegagnen. 

I hee leave also to atate tliat the Brasitian Atles of Captain Azevedo was-wall 
icnown to this office, and that a copy of it was supplied to Captain Selfridge. Bone 
important differences from the latter will be found in the charts of the expoiition 
now belog prepared for publication, owing for the most part to changes of the bed 
of the river and its chanvels, : 

Your obedient servant, 
&. EH. Foaykim, 
Captain OLSN. aml Hydvegrapher, 
2 African Overland Telegraph, 
6, Pour Cocmr, B.C. Feleeery 7th, 1670. 
To the Presicent of tho Royal Geographical Society. 
Sin,—In the ' Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society” for this month, it 


is atitod in rifetenco to-an overland telegraph throogh Africa, * the scheme was first 
mooted at the conference of Geographers on African exploration anid civilisation, 
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Which tet by the Invitation of the Kiog of the Belzians in September, 1876." 
I ‘will refer to the * Colonies’ (uow the ' Colonies and India’) of May 15th, 
her 18th, October 16th, 1875, to the *English Mechanio,’ November 26th, 
‘and to the ‘ Colonies” of August Sth, 1876, you will find letters from mo 
advising the construction of thia line of telegraph ; and you will aleo find, by a 
polorence to the priblished ' Proceodines of the oyal Colanial Institute,” that, on the 
18th of June, 1876, during the discussion on a paper by Lieut. Cameron, I brought 
eran neces evere the iantitute I shall be glad if you will have the above- 
statements corrected in the next ommber of your * Procesdings,’ and | 
pusticularly desire this as Mr. Kerry Nicholls desived from meall the information 
on the subject that be commnnicated to your Society, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. Bi. 'T. Srmanowars. 
{The worils * first rooted,” as will be soon on refirenco to tho precoding gentonce 
Sivas Mit P 123), apply only to the part taken by the Society in the 
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Fifth Meeting, 27th January, 1879 -—Sir Rurnexrory Atooon, xc, 
Vice-President, in the Chair, 

Etgoriuss.—4. A. Annciley, Esy. (HM. Consul at Réunion); Naviy. Lieut. 
Chas, Wie. Beillic; Rev. J, C0. Bates, wr.; PF. Culling Carr-Gomm, Boq.; Wm, 
Edtnund Crothers, ‘Beri Limstenand tieeinye S. Dawson, ws.; Lieut, Cotonet 
Bonar Deane pees tome: Bapranan Tieton, Koy. John Fraser, Esg.; Rev, George 
Maxwell Gordon; Frederic Joha Keiling, Evy.; William Predk. Laxton, Esg,; 
Alfred WFin. Suberty, £x;.; Rev. Thomas Mane > Owen Phibbs, Evy. ; Albert B. 
Pirkis, Bey; Sir Arthur Dongtas Scott, Bart,; Arthur J. Simpson, Eq.; 
Liteutenant Frangots Alphonse Spuhler ; Rédert Thoraley, Eng.; The Right Hew. 
Bitar: Faughin (Bishop of Salford) ; Lieut,-Colonet A, H. Wavell; Thos, Augustus 


A paper was read entitled “ The Road to Merv,” by Major-Cieneral Sir H, C, Raw- 
Hinson, 5.0.0, v8. (ante, with discttaslon, mon, |p. 161 isl). 


Sixth Meeting, 10h February, 1879;—The B Right Honourable the Harl of 
Dorveam, «.r., President, in the Chair. 
Pussewrariogs.—P, Culling Cerr-Gomm, Boy; George Quin, Esq, ; Ofutrles 
‘Hiwoard Soloniom, Bey. 
Etserioxs—John James Carey, Bey.; Cherles Henry Eden, Exy.; Sydney 
Gedge, Exp; Rev. Jouph Clawlins bay George Quin, Evy.; Charles Edward 
impter b. Wher Street, iohert White, Esz; Augustus Whity, Esq, ; 


iia hthanling piceet wore road 2 
‘4. Explorations inland from Moans Cameroona, and Journey through Congo to 
Baksh, By the Rev, T. J, Coniber. 
2 The Bomangwats Country. Sada ies geet er gaan 
siemat roscen sat ire Henry Barkly, x.c.2, who supplemented it 
af is esata a Seal Scot en Me élvoniontnacgertetaah a ihe 
p death of the suthor. ‘oor 2 emma at a ca 
wpey howe ty emma for April.) 
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On the termination of tho ordinary business of the evening the Pre- 
sident, Lom» Dorvemes, addressed tho Moeting as follows -— 

It ie tow my tinpleaant duty ta ‘conclude this meeting by expresting to the 
Soclety my extreme regret thet ciroumstances-yrer which T have bad no control” 
will compel me to resign the short-lived honour to which by your suffrages T have 
hoen s0 recently promoted. Lean asstire you that it is with very grost regret that 1 
quake this announcement; and although there are many citcunstances which may 
render my leaving my native country, after so abort a period of rosidetee within 
it, aw matter of great regret, there is nothing which 1 feel more deeply than that it 
should entail upon mo the resignation of your Presidential Chair. I regret extremely 
that {t should have been absolutely impossible for me to have appeared more fro- 
quently at your nivetings, I knew beforehand that clroumstances wonld compel me 
to be ubsent at the commencement of the session, but I had always counted pou 
tetuming on this very day, and from this time forward devoting my bevt energies to 
your service, From thie pleasure, however, 1 any debarred, and I have only left me 
the melancholy satisfaction of knowing that, when at length T may return to find 4 
sext irpott thoee benches, there will be few of your explorers who will have bad » longur 
experience of the characteristics of an Arctio climate than myself. 
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Geogra, Society of Paris.—Spocial Meeting in bonour of MM. Savorgnan 
de Brazza, Dr. Ballay, and Quartermaster Hanon, of the Ogowd Exyodition, January 
4th, 1874—The Baron na 2a Roscikue re Novay in the Chair—The meeting 
was held ini the grand hall of the Sorbonne, which was filled with the numbers 
gathered together to rendor homago to the distinguished travellers, The travellers 
having been formally prosentad to the Meeting by the President, M. de Brarza 
dolivered an address, in which ho reconuted the leading incidents and results of the 
exploration, which carries our kuowlole of the geography of this part of, Afrion 
from the upper basin of tho Ogows to the basin of the Congo, two of the narthers 
trilutarice of which wero discovered, Much enthusinem wan manifested by the 
audience, and the mesting was brought to a close by a complimentary speech by the 
President. 

February 7th, 1879—M. Davsaie in the Chair,—It was amounted that the 
Geographical Society of Lyon had decreed a gold medal to M. Savorgnan de Brasza, 
a silver medal to Dr, Ballay, and « browse medal to Quartermaster Hamon, of the 
Ogowé Expedition. Further news was reported of tho progress of Captain Rondaire 
in bis investigation of the subsoil at Gabos, separating the deprossed chotts of the 
interior from the Moditerrancan. He had bored to depths of 30 and even 66 metres, 
without finding the slightest mrace of rock, all being loose sand, 
- Bpecial Meeting, Centenary of the death of Captain Cook, February Lith, 1878. 
—The Baron px na Roxcrkar Lx Nouny in the Chair—The walle of tho large 
hall in the Society’s own building, in which the meoting was held, wore tng with 
drawings and original maps of the voyages of Cook, and on the tablos were exhibited 
under glass cases numerous objects having belonged to the grest navigator, anid 
sqecitnens of the workmanship of the Polyuesian Islands explored by him. The hall 
was crowded to excesa. Mr. R. Vicours Boyle, cxt., tho delegate of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, was present, and took his seat in the bureau, ‘The President 
opened the meeting by recalling ina few words the metnories of the great man in 
whose honour they were assembled together, and mumie allnsion to the unfortunate 





© In allusion to his recent appointment as Ambassador to St. Potorsburg.—[En.] 
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erent which hawt ent short the carceruf the ilestrious sailor Jost one hundred years 
ago. Te (tho Presidimt) then ihenked Dr. Hamy, whe hard first suggested the ides 
of celabrating this anniversary, noi taken an artive part in the onganiaatiun of the 
Exhibition, and callol upon the three speakers who liad unileriaken to deliver 
‘gudrrsies on the oceasin, The fnit wasby M. Witt Hope, “On the Chief Events 
dn the Lifnef Cools” He spoke of the sterling character of the man who wuoccemted in 
Tising froma bumble position to a high grade in the Beitich Navy, and bec 
sommanderin-chief in throes Expuditions of Discovery round the world, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society and the recipient of a gol) medal for his hydrographic momiolts. 
Tn hs fest voyape in the Andéavour, which lasted three -yenra, ho visited Tahiti, 
thoroughly explored the comstof New Zealand, and discovered Australian, Hin sooond, 
in tho Mesclution and ddventure (U772-1775), had for its main object the exami- 
nation of the enppeged Antarctio Continent, in carrying oot which be pretubra tol 
several times to 71° 10’ S_ Int, and also addivi amaiderably: to his: former disco 
vorivg iti the Austrilian sows, In his thint (commenced July 11th, 1771}, in the 
Discovery and Revolution, ho visited for the third time New Zealand and ‘Tahiti, 
and procealing thunce to the west conat of North America, passed through Belring 
Strait, and attempled to reich Europe by the seas of Arctic Amurica, but, being 
stopped by the ier, he turned south to the Sandirich lales, whore ho met with his 
death, whilst willl young, on the 14th of February, 177% In concliaion, M. Huber 
Mwelt on the great trite of Cook'a character—his wonderful toenaclty cf grerpases 
dds intalligenes, his benevolent care of hie mon, resulting in the immense fmproye- 
ament he effected in naval hygiene, and the noblo qualities of his heart as shown in 
fll Tite act. «De, Hasty spokw next “On the Geographical Results of Cook's 
Voyagns,” giving fret a gencml view of the knowledse possessed of tho Pacifiy 
snd Southern Seas belore that time, and dilating on tho Brent sciontifie dis- 
Pute of those daye hotwoen Cook und: Dalrymple, the partisan of the existence 
if a Southern Continent, the famous Terres Australis incognita, ‘The third epeaker 
we M. Cucayren on Vans (formerly Forel Minister to the King of Hawalh 
hin wobject boing the Progress of Civilisation in Qoranla, He sid that on the 
mame beach of Koalakokua, where Cook waa killed, thy Hneal atieceasor of the old 
birharcus chiefs hail recently distributed charitable aid and sympathy to, the awd. 
ferems from a Vvoleanic eruption, Jn trcing the progress of Chistian civilisation 
throughout the rarisue parts of the Paelfic, he paid a tribute to the effurts of the 
minions; Ho describinl the proamnt condition of the Sanders lalutuls—At the 
conchomion of the ujdress, Dr. Hamy described to the Medting aime of the principe 
objets exhibited in the hall, euch aa maps and journals in Gook’s handvetting, and 
water-ooluur drawings hy the artists attacheal oo the tine Expeditions Som of 
these had teen wblizingly lent hy the Hydiographer.to the Admiralty in Loudin, 
_, Geographical Society of Berlin—ebruary 8th, 1870; De, Nacwriaan, Pro- 
sident, in the Chair —Tho President iuformed the Meehing that, from communieations 
medina at dhe French Foreign Office, it wna tolerably certain that the German 
botanist, Dr, ©. Ruteikers, of Drenen, bad: bom murdered on his last journey 
‘throagh Madagascar. Dr, Rateibens jad originally left Germany mm a Botanical 
Expaiition, ot his own coat, to Soatl Afrlon From Oape Town he had travelled 
throngh ‘Transvaal anil across the Dmkenborg; Wut tho chief object of jis royawe 
being Madagmear, be had soon aftor embarked for Nos Gé. From tlie adjacent 
cotst de hed trarermed tha northem port of the island’to Vohemar, rocrosuing- to 
‘Majanga on th» North-west coast, anil thonee startiig for a lonver joumey throngh 
the Interior. He peoctedoll to the capitil, Antananarivo, ad thenes investigated 
the: Gentenl Ranges of Ankamtra,; teaching their summits and the haukw of Lake 
Haski, Returning toAntanamefvo, ha‘ tuteed, it the beinning of 187i, westward, 
and explored the loft bank of the Ikiope, Uiecovering several hitherto inknown tribu- 
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taries of thie Important river, Attacks of fever and the untrustworthiness of his 
tative altendents conipalled him thosten to Majungs. Ene soon after be planned 
& journey from thid place to the southern end of the island by an entitoly unex- 
dept then announced that the well-Enown traveller De. Hildebrandt wai about to 
qeturn to Fisst Afries; the butnoleal and xoological exploration of Madagascar forming 
part af his programm, The Academy of Belenoes had: granted him for this purpose 
a portion of the Humboldt Fund—Letters, dated tha Ith and 10th December, were 
then read from Dr. Hachorr, tho new traveller sent ont to West Africa by the 
Germwn Afrienn Sotinty.. In thom he announoel his intention of proseeding on the 
oGth Dveenber frau St. Paulo de Loanda to Domo on the Quansa, where Major von 
Mechow was at preeent atopped, hy an attack of fever, ‘The algemce of ewe of Herr 
SichOtt waa intorproted as jndicating that he had been enabled to continue his journey 
sorose the Quango.—Letters had been received from Gorhanl Rtollfi, annonicing hts 
safe arrival Ad Sopm—A paper Wea real by Dr, Gisafeld on “* Tho Glactal conditions 
of Hizh Mountains.” : 
Imperial Geographical Society of St. Peteraburg.—lanuary 16th, Annnal 
Meeting: —The report on tlio progress of geography for the past yoar wag real by 
‘M. Sremeffeky, the secretary, Aiming the dowaest member noticed wero MM. 
de Khanikoff, Dorandt, Cimilalfvty, and Roussoff. "The last-mentioned ful Just died 
from tmalicnunt emall-pos, eauvht-at Creanhurg, at which place hin hind reeted a day or 
two on bie way home from Cantral Asia, where lo had beon serving as soologiat to 
the Middantorf Expedition, Mecent Hussian exploration) were reviewed in some 
detail, one of the more important being that of Potanin in the Han-Kal Motntains, 
near Laké Koesd-gol, a range which sets never to have boon proviousl} visited by 
‘Europeans. [¢ was also announce! that Potanin’s Expedition this year woul! bo 
directed to dhe wotrees of the Yenteoi—Tho Constantine gold medal was pwantil 
to Profesior Nerdonskiild, the renowned Swodih Arctic erploror and savant; ti 
‘Laltke medal was decresd to M, Severteely, for his lows services to sclenee, and expe 
cially for late lust exploits i the Alnl weed Punnir, whore he visited Lake Mange-Kul. 
t ili 6 5 } teal Society, —Decelur 22nd, 1878; Sitio Matvaxa, Vion 
Presidew|, by the Chair—A paper wae-read by Signor LL D'Albortia on his later 
explirations in Now Guinea, more yarticularty in, Youle Isinnd ond during three 
journeye up the Fly River,—tt was announced that the Connell dic decreed to Senar - 
PAlbortis the Prince Humbert golill medal, for hin important and pucemesfal 
reesarches into the geography and xoology of New Guinea. A lanquet waa aleo 
given during the same week in honour of this bold and enccessfal Italian traveller, 
A Miver molal wag awarded to Signor Moto Arnoux, in recognition of thy great 
service he had rendered to the Italian Expedition In Shoa, by furnishing with. sayplies 
end otherwise afliling MM, Antiuorl, Clituin), aud Martini, when io great difflen!ties 
after belue pluudored by the natives. a 


NEW BOOKS. ' 
(By EF, 0. Bye, Dibrarian 2.42.) 
Adams, W. Hi—In the far net: n Narmtice of lon ant Adventirain Cochin 


~ Ching, Cambodia, Laos, and Siam, London (N : 1878, 12m0., pp. 210. 
Cordier, H.—Bililiothooa Sinics. Tiictionnnire Bibliographique ‘des Ouveages 
qwiatifa bh Empire Chinois, ‘Tome I. fase, 1. Paris (I ': 1873, lange 8 
rey ziv and oy he colaiin. (Trilwer:) hen TE TER: BG 
‘The commencement of a work which representa the 10th ieme of tie ™ Pole 
Hicatioms dit I"Reola des Langues Orientales vivantes.” ‘The author, who, Sask 


‘hin quatifications for the tsk unroriaken, is Secretary of the Chinese French 
Miasioo and Honorary Libmrian of the North China Branch of the Asiatic 
“inal (plies at tea ant atudents, by bia Catalorne of the Library 
ol Institution, pee hie noke § principal divisions of the present 
work: the Tat com hina proper; the 2nd, the open porte, the know- 
Eee io to Roman and Ambian historians, 
&e. lo ages to the present time ; the Grd, external 
and diplomutics ; the 4th, Ghines: travellers and the nestion of. amui- 
wings Coolie labons: and, Sth, the Chinese colonies and tn conntriog, 
first part Sigcnanen (after the manner of Brunot) tho yeneml works, geo 
hy (hig chartograpliy), Sey ea meteorology, vivie history 

Ahan » Population, government, Fo dese 
‘eommencement of the chron aera roligical portion of History,—all re reset to 


the fins division. ‘The different sabjects are ofteu subdivided for fnellity of 
reference, 
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Sut Serb onies operations on the River Amu and its Delts in the year 


1974. St. Petersbarg: 1978, Bro, pp. SI, pls, 
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Elton, J. F.—Tmvels ond Researches among the Lakes and Mountains of Eastern 
and Central Afries, From the Juumals-of the late J. F, Elton ; edited and com- 


| tal ty 5 Bi. Cotterill. London (Murray): ISTO, dvo., pp. 417, o mapa, pls, 


Ss postimmons work, edited by the late anthor’s companion at the time of 
hia death, although: containing nothing strikingly new to ceograpinrs, | in con- 
sequence of the main features of the varions expeditions desenied in it having 
heen-alrealy: Mater by the author and Mr, Cotterill, will nevertheless bs of 
greaf ten to all interested im tho east const of Africa, especially aa regards the 
qeestion of suppression of slave-trade. Ji abounds in details as to contour and 
capabilities of the country traversal, and in vivid roproinctions of the proclivitios 
and cnitom of the native, andthe vara physical objects observed ; whilst 
the observationw on such varied subjects as climate, political relations, and 

ahow the reddy ability of the author, to whem pencil also are owing the 
mess of the UWlusteations, whicli were drawn on the spot and not from 
. An introdnctory chapter by Mr, Fredc, Holmierood, Awsstant Political 
nt at Pega ait ihe aan peso ira A chief bearings, lind, 
in apes y orace Waller, material te an Appreciation of 
the werk. to 87S. on ie: eppcintaeas pe bees. Moe arse De 
oxam in 1 om appomtment aon Astistunt Pulltical 
Momctibes Tanibes bis etperiunees.un the atatlon, with his journey from Tar-es- 
Salaam to Kilwa, the main faatoree of which, wi with hin deseri ation of the Rufiji, 
have been poblished in our * Jonrnal," vol. xliv., from which the map ie borrowed. 
TH nko faclades Mr. Eltan’s totum to Natal, and kis visits along the coast to Tho, 
after his appointment as Consul for the Portuguese poseessiona in East Africa, 


"Phe seoond part describes his 4 Tati oo ee beg oe nang 
Bhiss, his mecting Mr. Cotterill ai Ha ikan's Kroal, sp eps byes Ne 
details of the return to Ugogo through Merere’s country, during whic 


‘occurred, Me, Cotterill Vee pss the reeteals and tin appendix by the Rey, t 

EF. Eaton on the Kungn fly of Nywem (x member of the Guat family, forming 

the chief day eta reek Pe the yer he gered the work. 

‘Tho map of Nyaeas (of which the east is chie observations 

‘Dy. Ia Tain) iter srewhat ftom that of Young Work, givin more dal ae 
‘the while nxis of the lake toore ta the weet. chief interest: 

Tet : eed meter lag et Boab bal da 

‘to the’ time of the author's death, of which = Rary sccunt las been 

hy Mr, Cotterill in our * linia,” vol. xxii, The of Keni, 

Peer tn ite Gal Heh. ta onaileret to bk @ Coutinustion of 
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rande, flanking the lake on the enst ; ond many important details of the country 
traversed arg, well represented on the ee ene to) ss. Baten, 
tee as etal sity siren tle Otel goa 
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Buchner, M.—Reise durch dm Stillen Ozem, Bralan (Kern): 1878, S¥0., pp. 470. 
{ Asher.) 

Counsel, E. A.—Road from Marlborongh to Pieman River, Report to Minister of 
Lanis aud Works, Holurt Town. ‘Tasmania (Legislative Council); 1878, No. 66; 
folia, pp. 0, 

A fiver, namod Dante flowing through m lake named Beatrice, rising in the 
takes of fhe Went Count fans deel fuawines. into’ the Kiltis's Hives, te seconded. 
Tt is a2 fargo na tho North or ses Elden, thee miles below tho junction of 
which it was met with. Another river, rising near Mount Reid amd flowing 
into the Honty, i¢ named Nicholas. 

am, Tj—Track to Macquarie Harbour. Report to Minister of Landa ani 

Works, Hobart Town. ‘Taxmanta (Legislative Council): 1578, No, 56, folio, pp. 6. 

In the course of surveys undertaken between the Great Bend of the Gordon 
River and Macquarie Harbour, a new river stated to be of considerable import- 
ance was discovered, weat of the Boyes, 

Gill, Mrs.—Six Months in Ascension. An Unacientifio Account of a Scientific 
Expedition, Loudow (Murmy): 1878, e9. $vo., pp: 285, map, 

Mr. David Gill visited Asomsion for the parpom of determining the solar 
parallax during the opposition of Mare in 1877, and Mrs, Gila notes during 
their stay wpon the island give on account of ite saperticial geoloctoal p 
its acanty fora and fina, dc, 


Lemire, 0.—Ia Colonicsti frangaise en Nonvelle-Calddonie et ddpendanses, Paris 


(Challamel): 1878, Gvo., pp. 376, mapa, plana, pla, (Barthds dt: Lowell.) 

The author, who haw personally mado a ial, reat lh ad af the antes island, 
sth crossed) (tin three diferent directions on | has sapple- 
taented his own obeervationa with saioetmation of ail Kah Fela , Sconomic, 
and sclentifiv, 90 that his work is pretically & monograph. =< itineraries 
of the various rovtes from France, a measured itinerary (wi twits Tel any ofttee 
of the ealient features sa of his route across the clef island, 9 
Calmionia, and special plans of the peninsulas of Noumen pact asa and te Non 
and Pine islands, a photormph of Nuttues, ethnalocical [Iluatrations, &e 

New South Wales—The Official Pest Office Country Tirectory and Gaxetteer of 
New Sonth Wales for 1878-70, Compile yuder authority by James Tingle, 
Sydney (Sandy): Svo., pp. 05. 


Arranged geographically, and containing descriptions of the netnral foatires 
the serenty-four 





and resgurees of the cur country, districts of the Colony. 
NEW MAPS. 
(By J. Cotes, Map Curstor n.a3.) 
ASIA, 
caieeie RNS tarerherlaMinet 26 NW Ph rnagar, Jetpar, 
vi quarter-ahenta ; J 
Bem Palitana, &o., in Kattywar—Sheet & We Peta Districts 
A! anit Mhairwara eae ani of Yoapue i dhipor and Udepor 
( —Shent 34 S.W. Parts of District Mhal Aferwara), andl 
Ae edhpore), Godwar and Udepar (Qodeypord).—s W. Parts of 


Gvalior, Jhalawar (thallawas). Kilchipar, &-—72 BW, Parts of 
and Words: (Wardho}—95 NW, Pars of District Kistna——1ot NW. Poon 
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Districts and Darra in Assam, 
o = Socket Poccien (aa egy 130 yo NW Pane of Districts : s (Dhar- 
| Bibsagar, sat Nag Bile 


mn am! British Garhwal. 
i il, "Seed och tin” Rts 0 Deli S Dian afd the Siwaltk Scale 
>—Dehra 
| ss cho a | a ae sax 
phe Ra a ae Slits 70, 7 #8, 15,—Hal-D re | 
Sontie shoens 72, 79, 76,77. Each including parts of 
and Shaikhavwsti, 
_ North-Eastern Division, Central Provinces, Topogra opoemphical 
“Lmile to 1 inck:—Sheet 33. Portions of Balaghat and lanper (iabopeeres 
34. Portion of Ralaghat—36, Portion of Ma ae 


Central Provinces sa Agency T ae 

1 mile tolinch. New Series:—Sheot 11. Parts of Joop Tagg (Japan, Bid 
ii : Uaipar) Shocks a2, 4, 55. Done ot Bonet Kanker —36, on 
J par’ tar anker, 38, 6 
S7, 58. nigra fag 

. Ganjam sod Orisa T RI Bade Seale 1 inch to1 mile. Old 
Series -—Sheets 66 and 5 of Kimidy, and J Ciatnas), 
—Té. Parte of Kalahandl, Jeypur Gaipa, ‘ani nd imi ta ne 
trict Nalpar, and of Bindra-Nawaghir and Khariar, 
_ Assim, 1878:—T'o be completed in { 9 sheets, Scale 8 miles to 1 inch. 
Sheet'1, Western Bhutan (Butan), (Stenford, Agent.) 


ATLASES. 


| 
Dalp, J,—Vopogmphischer Atlas der Schwuiz, Scale 1:25,000 or 2-9 inches to a 
‘Pregraphical mile, 11. Lieferung, Bi, 23 : Kaiser-Angut ; 90; Liestal ; 36; Sdlli; 
"83 Bugs; Toi: Niedoruewil; 78: Waldkirch; 70: 8t. Gallen; 150: Aarau; 
151: Nupperswil ; 152: Schisnon werd ; 153: Grauichen; 215: Kirchherg. Lief, 12, 

ma 0; Blanen; 10: Gempen ; Si: Wolfiswyl. J, Dalp, Bern, 1873, | 


{Pulaw, 

vuitieaty A—Atlas des Bassiny dex grinds flouves de la France et de l'Europe, 
apres les doonrumts les plus autorisés. Nouvelle dlition, canpoete de 12 planches 
Tmpriniées A troié telntes contenant 32 Bassins et une carte d'ensemble des Bussins 
dela Pranes. A. Vuillemin. Paris, 1879. (Dulat) 


Thy oro-hydrographic Atlas has received the approbation of the Minister of 
ani its Pela cael She Foc ued, ‘The new scries will 
commence with “Le Bassin de Ia Tamiso.” Ta preset valttme comprises :— 
4. Basins de la Seine et do ls Somme; wale 1:1 0,000 or 20-5 geographical 
rolles to an inch. 2 Basins do la Lotro, de la Vilaine, et de ls Churente: Pele 
151,850,000 or 25-1 tiles tan inch, 3, Bassin do la Garonne 
; ecale 1: ie or 10°8 geographical miles toan'inch, 4, Basstns 
; wale 1st 7 or 23°6 geographica) miles to an 
mgr in, do In Motise, et de \'Escant ; Pe ty ei 
toaningh. 6, Carte densemnbedoe Basins d ia Peancd; 
: ical miles to an ich, 7. Bassins de Elbe, 
‘Ohler, ut du Weaer: sen 1: 2,350,000 of SL: 7 geographical tiles to au inch, 
8. Bossina do la Vistule, du Doig Ber pra tears ore 
aealé 1:4,590,000 or 62> 6 geri wegen eg 9 cat iA 
ID ; a rs oF thical toan 
1:4,000,000 or 6-5 meoere phical miles to 
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Explorations Inland from Mount Cameroons, and Journey through 
Congo to Makuta. By the Rev. T. J. Commer, 
(Real at the Evening Meeting, February lth, 1879) 
Map, p. 288, 

Tix coast scencry of Western Africa, along the Gulf of Guinea, is 
extromely tame and tminteresting. After passing the highlands of 
Sierra Leone and Liberia, all that the eye has to ret upon is low, flat, 
monotonous country, unvaried by mountain peak, rugged cliff, oranything 
bold and striking; aud as one passes along the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra, into which full the rivers Volta, Niger, Calabar, and Camoroona, 
the sameness and tameness of the prospect become most wearisome, 
Intersecting the country for miles Into the interior are the orecks, 
lagoons, and marshes, the miasma from which, poisoning the atmosphure, 
gives to the West Coast its deadly character. 

The change from this tame scenery after passing Calabar Rivar 
and the Rio del Rey is very sudden, The two grand wooded peaks 
of Cameroons and Fernando Po then loom out of the hazy distance, 
becoming more and more sharply defined ag we approach. 

Sailing in the $0-mile channel between the island and the mainland, 
the attention is fixed on these great mountains, that of Fernando Po 
rising tow height of over 10,000 feet, and that of Cameroons soaring 3500 
feet higher, or nearly 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. Although 
highly voleanic, and consequently very rugged, the ruggedness of the 
Cameroons Mountain ig not secu as one passes it at a Little distanos, but 
with a very gradual slope, varied by amall cones and peaks, and covered 
with most glorious forest, it descenda into the sea. This forest appears 
robed in its best about the month of May, when it has every shade of 
autumnal tints, aud the various hues of green ure interspersed with dark 

No. IV.—Avait, 1879, ] Q 
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aud light brown, deep purple, bright yellow, golden and orange, making 
ii the finest piece of forest seonery I have seen anywhero. The 
Cameroons Mountain is an isolated maas, as far us at present known 
of higher elevation than any other mountain in Afrion except Kilima- 
njaro, Its slopes and summit have twenty or more extinct craters. The 
whole of the mountain up to a height of some 4000 or 5000 feetis clad, as 
Thave described, with thick forest, in which some of the finest timber 
is to be obtained. At this height the belt of forest ceases, and gives 
place to open country with swelling grassy hiils, beautiful glades and 
park-like land, and with here and there a broad stream of lava from tho 
eraters, and very occasionally a small bit of brushwood or coppice. The 
natural features of Cameroons Mountain haye been so eloquently de- 
seribed by Captain Burton in his book on * Abeokuta and the Cameroons 
Mountain,” and who made the first ascent in company with our mis- 
sionary Mr, Saker, and Mr. Mann the botanist, that it will be mmecessary 
for me to attempt any detailed description, My duties as m medical 

sisionary in contiection with the Baptist Missionary Society, led me to 
Victoria and the River Cameroons, where we have mission stations, and 
jn April 1877 I made a journey to the peak, being eight days in going 
and returning. 1 took note of the numerous extinct craters, and had to 
cross inany broad streams of lava, some of them half a mile in width, 
anid preemting oll the charncteristice of receut eruptian, being free from 
overgrowth of grass or ehrub, and walking over which was like walking 
Gver coke or cintiérs. On the lip of the highest crater I found certain 
stones arranged in the form of a square, andl the neck and shoulders cf 
bottle, which, [ suppose, were the relics of Cuptam Burton's ascent, 
‘The great crater I estimated to be nearly a mile in circumference, but 
the grasa growing everywhere within it showed that it has been long 


On the mummit, where snow is said to be sometimes seen, tho:effects 
it: the temperature of a highly rarefied ond dry atmosphere, combined 
with a vertioal san, are most striking. Whilst the violent north-east 
winds made one shiver with cold, the intonso heat of the sun's mys 
burnt my right hand, ii whieh I held my staff, so severely that it waa 

fmpessible to hold a pen or knife for several days afterwards, 
__ ‘The one objection to the project of @ gauatorium at Mann's Spring, 
pittinted at an altitude of 7000 feet, for which I believe the mountain was 
surveyed by Captain Burton, seems tome to he the heavy mista which 
drench the sides of the mountain. Sleeping in the open air between two 
fires, my blanket ee esha toe with this mist; the atmo- 
sphere in fnet on the slopes of the mountain is extremely damp, and at. | 
height of 2000 foot the locality has not proved hialthy to farce 1 
‘Ht is not, however, with this grand feature of the country, the vol- 
canio peake of Cuméroons, that I have chislly to deal in thie papor. 
My chject is to describe m journey whick I made pome distance into the 
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interior, to the nirth of Cameroons, a region never before visited by o 
European, where Twas fortimate enough to meet with a small but inter- 
esting lake not previously known, and consequently not noticed on our 
ma 

I atarted from our little missionary settlement of Victoria, at the 
foot of the Cameroons Mountain, with the intention of penetrating: to 
some large inland town populous enough to warrant the establishment 
of a station, The Rev. Quintin W. Thomson, another of our mission- 
aries, had been travelling into the interior for the same purpose, but had 
open met with uuimportant towns, and had been compelled to return. 

After a day’s journey along the coast in an uncomfortable native 
anos, propelled by fourteon- paddles, I arrived at a town west of the 
niountiin, calla Bibundi, from which wo were to start on our joumey 
round the base of the mountain. Bibundi is a Bomboko town, built in 
two good atreeta, with well-constructed honses, strong enough to last 
out two or three generations, awd of a quadrangular form built of bamboo 
sticks. and leaf mats, Sometimes, instead of theso mats, the skin of the 
house is made from the bark of trees. The houses aro thutahed alao with 
mats made from the fronds of palm-trees. The population of Bibundi is 
about 600, and the men are great fishermen. Their small canoes are 
often to be seen at 5 or 6 miles distance from the shore. 

From the chief of Bibundi we obtained o guide, who with garrulouw 
vhatter told us he know all the country, and could take we as far os 
we liked to go, Very fortunately, I made this man go over the names. 
in order of every town he know, and entered them all in my note-book; 
the last, which ho represented aa-abont ten days’ journey, and as heing 
a very a populous town, was called Bakundu. 

‘Being somewhat new then to African travel, I was foolish enough to 
pay thieman before starting, and the natural consequence wae that, aftor 
with difienity getting him a distance of 20 miles, and being involved 
by him in many miaunderetandings with the natives, we wore obliged 
to get rid of him; and trusting to the correctness of the names he had 
given us, we etecred by comipass ino northerly diroction, kespiny near 
the western base of the mountain. This plan of ascertaining if pos- 
sible beforehand, the names of towns to which o guide may propose to 
take you, is one that may be recommended to other travellers, We 
found tho names and the order of the towns substantially earrect, and 
to be in thé northerly direction indicated by our raseally gnide. A 
difficulty frxyuently arose ds to which of several paths we shonld take, 
all of which would sometimes lead in about the direction we wished to 
go; wnd tho natives were often avers to telling us which of these 
several paths was the one to the town whither we were going; but by 
- a little tact and ingenuity in putting questions, we gonerally managed 
to gut the information we desired. For many miles in the interior the 
country at the base of Cameroons Mountain is covered with magnificent 
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forest, in which aro specially to be mentioned the African oak, teak, 
ebony, and the cotton-tree, or bombax. This last-named appears most 
conspicuous and remarkable, with its huge spreading trunk, the lower 
part being deeply finted with four or five far-projecting arms, and 
the tree reaching to a height of 100 feet or more. This forest is most 
fuxuriant, and affords « grand field to the botanist, The pathway 
through it is very rough, and seldom traversed by the natives; lava 
cinders, large and rough, lie everywhere, and make walking difficult ; 
spreading roots of trees, from which the soil has been washed away by 
the heavy rains, leaving them exposed on the surface, have to be tripped 
over carefully; trunks of large treea, thrown down by fierco tornados, 
lie across the path, and have to bo clambered over; and creepers and 
tough bush-rope hang from the trees and festoon across the path, All 
this makes the road very toilsome. But the most wearisome part of 
travelling in this country is crossing the small rivers, having first to 
desend deep precipitous ravines, and to haul oneself up the opposite 
bank by the help of the overhanging branches of trees. In our first 
day's journey of 12 miles, we had eight such streams to cross. These 
gorges and gullies are full of water in the rainy season, making the 
road almost impassable, In these ravines, in the dry season, the water 
run# musically along, forming pretty cascades and cataracts; and the 
crossing is generally effected at the ledge of one of these falls, where 
there ure frequently large projecting boulders of rock. The rivers all 
trend in a westerly direction, some of them running direct into the sea, 
and others helping to form the Rio del Rey. 

After going some 40 miles towards the interior, the forest abruptly 
ended, and was succeeded by oxtensive grassy plains dotted with fan 
palms, These plains were sometimes 4 or 5 miles across and formed 
& beautifnl feature in the landscape, Tho soil here was clayey and of 
4 ferruginous appearance, These plains are larger and more frequent 
i One goes west, but cease altogether on the mountain slopes, where a 
dense foreat accompanies the volcanic sail, 

_ From Bibundi to Bomano ia « gradual ascent, until at the latter 
place we are about 1500 feet, and at Mongongye 1800 feet above the sea- 
level. From Bomano there in a road to Mann’s Spring, 7000 feet np on 
the mountain side, which road is only used by hunters, who seek the 
few antelopes that are to be found on the beautiful monntain plains. 
Game is very scarce, and the hunters are very timid as a rule; but there 
is a good deal of playing st hunting. Most of the men carry flint-lock 
muskets, and have an utterly delusive idea that they are bold and skilful 
hunters. If, after being shsent in 4 large party for several days, they 
return with any most, it is a cause of great rejoicing and surprise. An 
antelope or porcupine, a monkey or wild hog are sometimes shot, but 
from the scarcity of these animals may be inferred the goneral rarity of 
the larger gume. One of our carriers saw on this journey a lbopard 
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“spring from the fork of « tree and disappear, and we noticed leopards’ 
teeth worn as ornaments or charms by the natives, but these animals are 
rare, The elephant country, which we traversed afterwards, lies further 
en, behind the mountain. Monkeys, especially the baboon and the 
oynocephalus, the Sufi, and the small green monkey were plentiful; the 
common grey parrot, green pigeons, ringdoves, as well as many strange 
birds of beautiful plumage were frequently seen. The domestic animals 
are a few cattle, goats in abundance, pigs and fowls; but the poople will 
seldom sell anything but fowls, unless it is their scraggy dogs, which 
they sometimes offer to sell you for food. Sometimes twenty or more 
gouts will be seen tethered on a ledge outside a large Bomboko house, 
some of them magnificent rama with long venerablo beards. At night 
these animals are secured to stakes inside the house, and one honse in 
which I slept at Bibundi, accommodated twelve goats, eight dogs, and 
fowls uncounted, besides its twenty human tenants, The stench arising 
from this bed and sitting room, with the doors closed at night, was 
horrible, and as may be imagined, the place swarmed with mosquitoes, 
making it utterly impossible to sleep. 

Vegetable food among the Bomboko people i# cheap and plentiful, 
the country being extremely rich and fertile. A bunch of plantains 
enough to breakfast six or eight men, can sometimes be purchased for 
a leaf of tobacco, Plantain and yam grow finor around the foot of, 
Mount Cameroons than I have seen them anywhero else. In some places 
on the mountain side, we found it very difficult to obtain water. Between 
Mweali and Bovba, for instance, the people have no regular supply, and 
when they have no rain, they bend down the large broad leaves of the 
plantain to catch the dew, and wring out the moisture from the sucoulent 
stem of that valuable plant. 

The rainy season here begins about the end of May, and. is at its 
height in Angust. It is ushered in and makes its exit with fierce tor- 
nados. Tho dry season may genorally be expected early in November. 

Four days’ march from the coast brought us to Kuki, near Monyangge, 
the furthest point reached by the Rev.Q.W.Thomson. Keeping nearer 
the mountain slopes than he did, we came to Mweali, the first town pre- 
viously unvisited by a white man, The people at Mweali wore very 
friendly and hospitable, and Neekau, their chief, expressed hia joy at 
being visited by a white man, which he felt to be & great honour, told us 
we must stop in his town three days, and clutching an unfortunate fowl 
which happened to be near, he immediately himself Killed it, together 
with s duck, and gave them to his women to cook for us. We found 
Neekau an interesting and lively old man, his face alwaya puckered into 
a smile; bot his habit of frequently grinding his teeth, sccoompanied by 
n very unpleasant noise, we felt rather as a nuisance. This habit 
seems to be a royal prerogative in this part of Africa. The people 
gratified their curiosity almost to the full by gazing upon us with eager 


ee rene Pe $00 fo bad wnat. 
‘They had a way of scoming to shade their eyes to look at me, lifting the 
hand to the head in w sort of military salute. When they meet ono 
another they salute by touching palms, but do not shake hands We 
‘anw one woman blacked all over with charcoal, which we understood 
‘was a sign of mourning. In the Cameroons River, the people generally 
thaye their heads us a sign of mourning. The poopleat Mweali treated 
ms to a dance, which consisted of going round in a circle, some drum- 
ming, others using cymbals, and all chanting an nunmusical snatch 
of song; and the special point with them all scemed to be as to who 
oonld shake the muscles of chest, back, and arms most vigorously. It is 
a sort of prolonged intensified shudder. 

The peoplo here, as at most places, raised objections to our going 
further, but. they did not proceed to stop us by force, They were 
willing that we should stay and build in their town, but did 
‘not like the idea of their neighbours getting the preference. Some- 
‘times they seemed to mistrust us, and refused to soll us food, and ance 
would not let us know where their water supply came from. In one 
town, where we arrived late in tho afternoon and wished to sleep, the 
people refused to ullow us to do so, and we had. to go outside the town; 
anil on another occasion the conduct and bearing of the people scemed 
$0 suspicious that I thought it prudent to set a watch all night, although 
T now think my snspicions of unfair play were unfounded. As a rule, 
people who had mover before seen a European face were afraid of us, 
sometimes running away into the forest, and leaving everything in the 
town at our mercy, and somotimes shutting and barring thomselves in 
their houses. The dreas of most of these people was tho simply 
ordinary waisteloth, generally obtained from trade with the ooast amd 
from Calabar River, across the Rio del Rey. In somo casce the only 
dress worn was « fringe of leaves before and a tassel bohind. Women 
never covered the upper part of their person, In the Loangasi country, 
direct east of Cameroons River, and not more than 100 miles from where 
some thirty Huropean traders ure atationed, we found the men entirely 
naked, and the women not nearly anfficiently clothed to come np to 
ordinary African ideas of dooeucy, 

On the sixth day from the coust we came to the bonler of the Bom- 
hoke country, of which Botba ix the northernmost town ; and having 
crossed thia border, we felt we had pierced the belt of the country, and 
were inthe interior. A new language, unintelligible to our carriers and 
interpreter, a4 to ourselves, here prevailed, and we had to adopt » 
system of troble interpretation, fortunately finding in the new district a 
fow men who knew the Bomboko tonguc. ‘This new country is called 
Bakunida, and has two large towns of that name, For the most part 
it is densely wooded and plentifully supplied with water. The water- 
shed of tho two small river systems of Mungo-Cameroons and the Rig del 
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Rey is here found, the overflow of the small lake going into the Mungo, 
and the country west of the luke draining into the Riodel Rey. We had 
po means of aavertaining the height of this watershed, but should judge 
it to be about 1000 feet. Bakundu is situated in what may be generally 
deséribed 4s a broad valley, between the Cameroons Mountain and tho 
Rumby Hills to the north-west. This valley is about 40 miles broad, 
and very beautiful and fertile. It is well peopled, having many large 
towns containing from 1000 to 2000 inhabitants. The mutives trade 
principally in palm oil, of which they make large quantities, most of it 
going to Calabar through tho network of crecks connecting that river 
with the Rio dol Rey. ‘Indeod, palm oi! seems to be the only article of 
trade they traffic in; for although indiarnbber grows on the slopes of 
the Cameroons Mountain, the people do not yet know its values. [have 
secon also coffee and cotton growing wild in this valley, but it is not oulti- 
vated. Elephants exist in great numbers to the cast, towards the Mumge 
River, but the natives are not bold and onterprising enough to hunt them, 
anil very little ivory is obtained from this district. 

Failing to reach Bakundu by dark, after a weary march of ten hours, 
we came to such a torrent as I havo described, situated in the heart of 
the forest, Fearing to cross it in the dark, we camped on the south 
hank, and not having » travelling tent, spread our mackintosh sheets 
on the ground, and lighted three or four fires to scare off any stray 
leopard; and in the ¢arly morning entered the town of Bakundu-ba- 
Misaka (Misaka leing the chief's name). 

Bakundu-ba-Misake is « large town (the first largo town we renched) 
in tho form of one street, stretching mor than 4 quarter of « mile long. 
Half of it is on the slope of « hill forming one side of « valley, und the 
atoep descent of about 0° or more to the horizon reminded one very 
much of some North Devon towns, or of some parts of Funchal, in 
Madeira, The slope is of soft and hard shale, in alternate strats, and 
when wet with rain is very difficult walking. The lower part of 
Bakundu is level, lying st the bottom of the valley, and at this lower 
end of the town runs the river supplying the inhabitants with water. 
The houses are very large, aud are neatly and strongly made, being of a 

shape and thatched with grass, forming a continuous row 
on each side of the street. They are sometimes 25 feet to 30 feet long, 
rising up to 10 or 12 feet at the ridge pole, and as many as « hundred 
people can crowd into une of these large houses. 

The population of Bakundu-ba-Misaka must bo about 1500, There 
are two sections of the town, each of which has its “Sanga-mboka,” or 
hoadmen. The larger of the two is a split from Namwidi’s town, to the 
south-east, the other being composed of Bayi people, the original possessars 
of the place. ‘The distinctly Bakundu section is the more influential of 
the two parties. They are a very simple and peaceable people, and 
when we first entered their town were very timid and apprehensive; 
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but » young trder from Akumbi, who had been to Calabar and know 
w little English, romoved their foars by coming up to shake hands with 
ne, ond after a timo we: became on very good terms. None of them 
had ever seen a white man before, and it was nearly o Way before the 
prinorpal chief would show hitneelf, 
After o day's rest at Misuka’s Baleunda, we went on eastwards, much 
against the wish of the people; and in three or four days—the path 
lying through thick forest, and covered everywhere with elephants’ 
tracks, treea which they had uprooted, and slonghs where they had 
Wallowed ; and beeing, too, canoe tracks leading in several'directions—we 
@amé t0 the lake in which Balombi-ba-Kotta Island is gitunted, At 
fitet we thought we had lighted on » broad river, as we looked across 
alinoet # quarter of a mile of water, and saw a town on the opposite 
shore, 

 Bome women coming from their farms (which are cultivated round 
the lake) were considerably astonished and frightened at seeing as, and 
dropping their heavy loads of firewood and plantain, rushed down the 
hill to their canoes, and calling out wildly to the people of the town 
Opposite, paddled off ewiftly to the island, Soon about 100 people had 
ome wordét in little rickety flat-bottomed canoes, and tha men pap 
proaohed fearlessly, although they had never before scen a white man, 
and prewed ws to come across to their island, 

Tcould not persuade one of my men to go across with me, as they 
‘were suspicious of the people, and much averse to leaving “term firma"; 
and being more anxious to get an observation of the mountain peak, 
which Thad not seen for several days, and promising myself a second 
anil early visit to the lake, we went on past Balombi-ba-Kotta: Losing 
or way completely in the forest, and failing to get a view of the peak, 
we wore obliged to retrace our steps, and returned by the same rood wo 
had come to Bakundn, and thence to the coast at Bibundi, which we 
reached in five days and a half. 

“My next visit to the lake wae after the rains had ceased, in Novembor 
of the game year, 1877. Starting from the opposite or eastern side of the 
monniain, and going up » branch of the Cameroons River called tho 
Mango, I succeeded in getting ight round the mountain in a journey of 
twenty-one days; and this time made myself better acquainted with this 
new lake; 

The Mungo Eiver, a northern branch of the Cameroons, is a consider. 
alils streatn, nnd is navigable for over 60 miles, Tt» ereitest breadth js 
at Mbntijo, the second large town, where it is ahont 250 yards broad, 
The rise of the Mungo River during tho rains is yery great, probably 
l4or 16 foot, I myself marked a risy uf nearly 3 feet after a hoavy 
nights rain, and we often sxw the waterline on the trees growing 
from the hanks, tnore than @ feet above the surface of the water. In 
the rainy season it rms from 3 to 4 knots an hour; and with a long gig, 
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pulling cight oars and six paddles, I was fonr days getting to Malondi, 
40 miloe from the month. 

The Mungo empties itself by some four openings into the Cameroons 
River, and the country all about ite estuary is intersected with oreoks in 
every direction. In the upper part of the river many large and inter- 
eating towns are to be found, after ascending the steep banks; rising 
tometimes 100 feet above the level of the water; and from ono of these 
towns, Malendi, we sent our boat hack to Cameroons, and prepared for 
our land journey round the mountain. ‘The rainy season was not quite 
at an end, and wo were delayed at Malendi for two daya in consequence 
of the swollen condition of the small rivers we had to cross. Whion at 
last we did start, wo had to swim many streams, and splash through 
miles of mud and slush in the forest. 

In threo days from Malendi, after wearisome marches through thick 
forest, we came again to Balombi-ba-Kotta Lake, having passed thnmgh 
eeveral good-sized towns—among thom Rokundo-be-Namwidi, abut the 
tame aixe, and built in the same stylo ns Misake’s Bukundu, All the 
water we ordgsed appeared to run into the Mungo Rivar, into which also 
flows the water from the lake. 

Since my previous journey, the Rev, Q. W. Thomson, as already 
inentioned, had visited the Jake, making the second European the people 
had een. Mr. Thomson had heen across to the island, Imt had not, 
T understood, ‘ciroumnavigated the lake. On this, my second -visit, 
Tembarked with my purty and was paddled across, and found the island 
to consist of igneous rock, with very little soil, ‘The peoplo grow 
nothing in their town, but had their farms on the shores of the lake. 
The population would be from 800 to 400, and the people very simple 
and hospitably inclined, As » sample of their kindly hospitality, I 
may mention that we were always invited to several howses to Wireake- 
fast or dinner; and wishing to cultivate the friendship of those poople, 
we would accept every such invitation, and tasting a little of every man’s 
hospitality, wo left at each place huge bowls of savoury fish and plan- 
tain, cooked with palm oil, for our men to finish. 

While enjoying the hospitality of these islanders, I obtained a canoe, 
and spent a morning in going round the lake. Tt ia whout 6 miles in 
ciroumference, of an oval shape, having its greatest length north and 
eonth. It is plentifully supplied with fish, and contains many turtle, 
whose shells we aaw it the town. A. witerfull coming down « steop 
bank to the south-east feeds the lake, and it has ite outlet in the NN LE. 
corner. We drifted with the ctirrent a little way along this effinent, 
Int it was 'so blocked up with fallen trees that only the emall canoes can 
go down it, ‘The people told ng that it led to = placo called Momi, and 
on into the Mingo River, 

The lake is situated in a deep depression, and has steep wooded 
hanks all round it. From careful dead reckoning, and having visited it 
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twice, approaching it from opposite paints, Iset down its position as 
about lat. 4° 45° and long. 9° 18’. The name Balowhbi-ta-Kotta is that 
of the town on tho island. The loko itself has not any special name 
that I conld ascertain. If the discovery of it entitles me to give it a 
name, I would wish to call it after ono of my oldest and best friends— 

Lesying the lake, and going again to Misaka’s Bakandu, wo went by 
aroute varying « little from our former one, to the coast on the western 
or opposite side of the mountain to that from which we had started, 
Teaching the soa at a town callod Sangi. Thus I have given you a 
rough description of the inland side of Cameroons Mountain, 

The country cast of that which I have visited is the least known of 
any part of Africa, and is a perfect blank in our most recent maps. 
From the Upper Congo to the Mahominedan States of the Soudan, and 
‘weat from Schweinfurth’s Niam-Niam district to the coast, is (save 
the country 1 and my colleagues have visited) entirely unexplored, 
It would have been an interesting oconpation to mo to have continued 
my explorations in this unknown region, but I had another and more 
important part of Africa to ocoupy my attention—the Congo, or Living- 
stone River. 

I may say that, having made other journeys up the various branches 

of Cameroons River, I might give you much interesting information 
abont thom; but my late colleaguo, Mr. Grenfell, of Victoria, having 
explored the river more exhanstively than I have, I leave it to him to 
give you st some futnre time the results of his investigations. 


Jomrney trough Congo to Makuta,*—It remains for me to give a short 
description of a journey I have recontly made in company with Mr. 
Grenfell to the interior of Congo, a region of which the Portnguese and 
Italians in time past have given such utterly untrue acoounta, 

Missionaries have done, and are doing, almost a» much for the 
geography of Africa as ordinary explorers, Thero is no name more 
SaaS revered in this Society than that of David Livingstone. 
Dr. Mofiat’s fifty years of interior work were not without geographical 
results; and thre are few few interested in the goography of Africa who 
are not watching with special interest the three Lake Missions—to 
Victoria Nyanza, the Tanganyika, and the Nyassa. The Baptist Mis- 
‘ionary Society has chosen the groat River Livingstone, or Congo, anid 
their present efforts are to reach Stanley Pool, above the falle of the 
lower river, whence there is more than 1000 miles of navigable water- 
way, and on which they hope soon to launch a small steamer, 

To select a suitable base for a mission, Mr. Grenfell and I were 
sent in Juno last, with special instructions to visit San Salvador, the 
eapital of Congo, coonpiod somo years ago by the Portuguese, and to 

* Bee Liout. Groudy‘s map, ‘Journal RG. 8.,’ vol. xlvi. (1870) p. 428 [Eo] 
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make friendly overtures to the King of Congo. Arriving at the mouth 
of the river, and being kindly received hy the Dutch, we started off in 
our own boat (an sight-oared gig), in which wo sailed up the river for 
120 miles, to Mnssuca, above Boma. Hore, leaving our boat, wo started 
off with about thirty carriers to San Sulyador, which wo reached in eight 
travelling days, and found to be nearly 100 miles from the river, Tt will 
be remombored that Lieutenant Grandy visited this town, whon he was 
commissioned hy this Society to command the “ Livingstane Search Ex- 
pedition” from the West Coast. As Grandy has described * very carrmeotly 
the country of Congo, I will not enter into the details of our journey, 
contenting myself with a description of Makuta, into which Grandy was 
not allowed to enter, and from the neighbourhood of which place he 
retreated to San Salvador, and thence to the lower river, The presents 
Which he had sent to the King of Makuta were returned, the king saying he 
wanted to have nothing todo with white men, This was about six years 
ago; and, fearing a like repulse, when we approached Makuta we sent 
an smbassador with » good present to the king, who, to our groat autis- 
faction, said we might visit him, but was curious to know what we really 
wanted, His words to our messengers were: “ What do the white men 
want, every day, coming to my country? Let them come and see mo,” 
Now, thu only white men who had been near him were Grandy and 
Stunley, and of the latter he had only heard, fron, T suppose, his neigh- 
hours, the Babwende, In two days from Banza Umputa we arrived 

Tungwa, the largest Makuta town; and it was with no ordinary feelings 
Of pleasure that we looked down from the brow of a hill into the Jargest 
and prettiest town we had yet seen in the district—in faut, the neatest 
and prettiest town I had seen in Africa. An irregular cluster of 
sme 200 houses, some of them but half revealed amongut the beautiful 
foliage of some: trimly kept treee—planted by the people themselves 
ag ornaments to their town—lay in the valley at our feet. This was- 
Tangwa. I had never before secon a designedly pretty town in Africa, 
and was scarcely propared for so much real taste and neatness. The 
streets and squaree were well kept, and are probably frequently swept. 
Regular groves and fences of « tree, bearing a pretty purple and white 
flower, divided off the town, and a pretty river of delicious water—e 
branch of the Quiloa—winds round the cast and south of the town. 
Now, no European had before entered Tungwa. Grandy, with his expe- 
dition, had stood: upon this hill, after travelling 300 miles from the coast. 
Tle had seen the pretty sight we saw, but beyond the brow of the bill 
he was not permitted to go, aud he had to return, the King of Makuts 
not allowing him to enter any Makuta town. And ao it was with 
exultant feclings that, surrounded by some hundred people who had 
come up the hill to meet us, and listening to the welcoming drums of 
the town below, we saw our carriers donning their best bit of cloth and 

* "Proceedings RB, G, 8, vol. aix, p. 78, 
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finery, and our own Cameroons boys putting on clean shirts, preparing 
to make @ striking datrande into the town, 
| Aa we strode down the hill and crossed the river, which is about 
D feet wide, anil from 2 to 6 feet deep, more of the inhabitants gathered 
about ns, ourions and fearless, but not impertinent; and we followed 
our good guide pnd interpreter Matoka into the cmtre of the town, 
and found that the people were in a great state of excited cunosity. 
‘Some hontreds formed-a half-circle at the front of the house, under the 
eaves of which we sat, and they were eagerly pressing wpon one another, 
and gazing at us with that intenee wondering gazo which T had before 
encountered st interior Cameroons. Lt wae interesting and pleasant too 
to see the frequent fumily resemblance between one and another, a thing 
1 had not noticed before in Africa, except among a few Cameroons 
families, But moet interesting were the children. ‘Some linlf-aslozen 
Loya, about sight to twalve years of ago, with frank open faoes, bright 
lustrous eyes, und well-formed heads, I becanie quite attached to. We 
found thess boys to be very quick and intelligent when we tried to teach 
thent. 

‘The King of Makuta gave us a grand reception, with much dinning 

of music.. Amongst other musical instrnmnents were seven ivory horns, 
ach formed of a single tusk. ‘The people of Maknta are great traders 
and very enterprising, and the king seems far richer than his neighbour, 
the King of Congo, Makuta and Zombo are the two great ivory marts 
of the south of the Lower Livingstone ; and frequently do the Makuta 
traders zo down to Ambriz—a journey of twenty days—in parties of 
100 ae sell the ivory which they buy from the Mpambn and 
Babwendy people. 

Wo stayed at Tangwa of Makuta fourdays, having sont our previons 
set of carriers back, und hoping that the King of Makuta would give us 
earriers to take us on to the river, This, however, ho would not do, as 
the responsibility would have been \too great: but ho said that if we 
brought our own carriers he woulll allow us to pass. 

“We were anxious If possitile to mike Makuta the interior base of our 
mission, Int the people were afraid to allow uv to live amongst them, 
although us visitors they treated us very kindly. Frequent interviews 
‘with the Sobu'or King failed to yuin the object we had at heart; drought, 
famine, pestilence, or death were feared ne the conseqnence of a white 
qhan’s resilénee in the country; and we wero told that if any calamity 
befull the neighbouring tribes it woulil be put down to our account, and 
there wonld be war. We were wt lust definitely told to go away, 

although a4 courteously na such an order could be given, The people 
were simply afraid of us, and this timidity can only wear off by onr con- 
stantly visiting them. 

We could not astertain the population of the whole district of 

“Makata, but that ofthe one town (Tungwa) is abont 2000—greater than 
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the population of San Salvador, The people speak the same language as 
at San Salyador—the Fiyot; ani the two trikes are on friendly terms, 
Totola of Congo being the more influential of the two chiefs, although 
the Soba of Tangwa is the richer. 

Food at Makuta was plentifal and cheap, yams, plantains, oabbages, 
and «nions being easily bought. Knives were much sought after in 
exchange for fowls; and for a knife costing sixpence (all expenses paid) 
wa could abways buy a good fowl. The people have some large but lean 
sheep, goats and pigs, but no oxen. Tho town seems healthy, and ia 
fiached by the sea-breese, which blows right across the highlands from 
the coast, nearly $0 miles away. 

From San Salvador to Makuta the road may be described aa very good 
for West Africa, and one of our carly efforts om our return will be ta 
survey the road from San Salvador to the coast. Those terrible falls of 
the Lower Livingstone have ever kept us from lnowing tho upper river, 
and prevented the commercial developmaént of the interior. Ones eet a 
line of railway to Stanley Pool, anil nearly the whole oourse of the 
Livingstono, almost as far as Nyangwe, is open to us. Our object, how- 
ever, if at present to have a chain of some two or three stations to 
Stanley Pool, and then to carrya steamer in sections across the ronghi 
quarteose hills af Congo, and place iton the upper river. In doing this, 
we fosl we shall not only be helping to carry out our higher objects ag 
Christian misainmari¢s, but shall be advancing also the objects of the 
Noyal Gooyraphical Society. 

The following discussion touk place after the reading of the Papor :— 

Captain Birerow said his first duty was personally to thank Mr. Qomber fer 
having found his bottle, Ho believed jt was empty when found. All that he put 
in it was the names of his companions; anid ite being broken would seom to show 
that the natives had been to the summit since his visit, When he was up, the moun- 
tain they were afraid to do so lest they should moet evil spirita: bot he fancied 
they must now be much more civilised, Mr. Comber id madea most interesting 
juurney, and brought back « considerable amount of now information, The lake 
Sescribed was provionsly unknown. He would avail himself of the opportunity to ask 
Alt. Comber a few quostions, In the first place it would be (teresting to know 
whether Bakundu was the name of a tribe or only of a town, It appeared rather 
strange that two large settlements, near together, should bear the same name. 
Again, when be was on the mountain he could distinctly see to the north a range of 
Hetens bills, which were supposed to be connected with a very mysterions inland 
chain, of which Barth had heard, but nothing had singe buen ascertadned regarding 
them. i would be important to know if Cameroons war simply an Isolated nase 
rising from the coast, or formed part of a chain, stretching towanda thy interiyy, 
and separitel by the lowlands travelled over by Mfr, Cambor, Throughont 
Alrica game le exooedingly mare in the thickly woods! ¢vuntri, Animale 
cannot live In the eterna! shade, especially where the ground is perpetually damp, 
aod the son's warmth docs not penetrate to it through the dense foliage, ‘Tye 
lange animaly twvally live in open plains, whether surmonded by forests or pot, 
where they get the aun. As regards drinkin: the juice of the plantain, be haa 
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tion distinctly pointed to voleanio eruption. Usually the * Peripins’ of Hanno was 
supposed to have ceased about Arguin (?) Island, bat in ancient manuscripts anything 
Tike xumerais was subject to much corruption, and if Hanno had set out prepared to 


Comber had 

Pegiona there was snow on the Cameroons, and he himself had ones slept in the 
show there at 8 spot from which be could look down on the Equutor. He ale 
wished to ask Mr, Comber if he had ever heard of an eruption from the Peak of 
When he tiuspected the crater he saw ‘signs of recent action. Hu 
carefully oleerved them, and made sketches. Shortly afterwards be heard from 
Fermanio Po that fire had been noticed rising from the crater. Ho had written a 
letter to Mr. Frank Wilson, who was with him st Fernando Po, and the answer ke 
had received was:—“T am sorry that I am nnable, as yet at least, to give you any 
further information about the Cameroons eruption, I was absent from Fernando Po 
(protably on @ tour round the factories) when it took place, and when I returned 
I yethember that it was the one grest snbject of interest and of eonvereution. In 
writing te you at the time F could not fail to report an event 20 important and so 
interesting, and I cannot have had the slightest reason for thinking that those who 
informed me of it could havo mistaken the nature of the phenomenon, or I would 


yesterday in looking through o mane of old diariva, notebooks, and letters, in the 
hope of finding some reference to it, but without muccesd ao fir. I shall continue 
the search. 1 fiod that I-wrote to you at Sautos, in April and June, 1865." 

With regard to Mr, Comiher’s journey to the Congo, his account was exceedingly 
inleresting, especially in connection with the proposd ulterior proceedings by mis- 
siouary bodies. All present must be aware how much missionaries had dono for 
Africa, but Cetewayo, with whom England was now at war, nasd to cay, “ Firt a 
rlsshimary, then a conmil, and thea come army.” Mr. Comber was fortunate in 

: when on the Congo Biver had considerably changed their 
muiners, ‘Tea years ago, when he himself was there, and six years ayo, when 
Liwut. Grandy was there, travelling wus literally tmposaibie. If the explorer had 
rata, the natives would ever start until they had drank it all, and then they worn 
not in 4 condition to start; while if thorn waa do rum they would not move st all. 
Hie wished Mr. Comber to tomomber one thing about the climate of the Congo. 
Nothing could be more beautifnl than the district telow the Palla, nothing more 
pistareequa and charming; while nothing could te more removed fram an 
Uke extremes than the climate; at the same time Europeans could not live there 


, 
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tnight possibly have the same effect’on the buman frame. 

Mr. Conmun, fn answer to Captain Burton's questions, said, in: his ascent of Mount 
Cameroous, he found traces of a recent eruption. Hie had to walk over two or threo 
lava streams, upon which there were no erase or shrubs, and he imagined that they 
nat hare been caused by the eruption which the people in the neighboarhood spoke 
of a4 having occurred some six or seven years ago. One of his objects in going to 
the peak was to try and get a view of tho northern part of the contitey, interior to the 
mountain + Dut the time at which he travelled wae unfavourable for the purpose, ani he 
pias not able to see the rango of bills beyond, of which Captain Burton had spoon, but 
Petween the Cameroons and the Rumby Hills there certainly was'a beoad valléy, 
making the Cameroons Mount an isolated mane. As to the name Bakundn, he 
could not definitely ascertain whether it was applied to the whole district, oF simply 
totwotowne. The western town was a split from the eastern one. The two were 


rather disinclined to make the attempt, 

Sir Rurirenvonp Atoock, in reference to Me. Hutchinson's remarka, drow atten< 
tion to the statement in the Paper that at a certain elevation it was exceedingly 
unhealthy, ami equally 9 lower down. That, he asid, entirely with 
some experience 


fore thers was no part that was perfectly healthy. The Meeting was much indebted 
to Mr. Comber for his paper, which afforded a good deal of encouragement in many 
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La gears Me. Stanley hud. given euch o very disoouraging account of the reception fre 
ctuet with from the natives along the Congo, that be must bes very brave man indeed 
‘who would undertake to levi another expedition in the sume direction. Mr. Comber, 
however, fount nothing but kindness ond hospitality in tha Makuta district, which 
wan clone to the contse of the Congo above the Falls. Some little guepicion and fear 
were quite natural in the natives. White facea did not-always bring peace and 
good-will towards ten in their track; and what Cetownyo was reported to have aah 
was perhaps not altogether notrue—that the misslonary very often! preceded ths 
conkal, and the consul an army; but it was very satiafuetory to find that thereswna 
a large district, a fertile populous valley, of considerable extent, whore the people 
wore fairiy well dixposed to receive white men, and willing to believe that they might 
bring benefits rather than difficulties and (igsensinns after'them. ‘That was the morl 
to be dmwn from Mr. Comber's paper, Conclusions mittst not be drawn from the 
ce of meroly one set. of travellers, for it. was evident that there were some of 
tho natives leading peaceful, agricultural lives, who Were ready to reoeive Christian 
inigsionariea, and profit by other civilising influences. 
Captain Breror said, in reference to Mr. Hutchinson's remarks as to the advim- 
bility of establishing » sanatorium on the Cameroons Mount, when he wos sent 
to Ferando Po, a place celebrated for its conmmption of Consula, the only means 
‘by which he could keep himself alive was to live a certain distance up the sn0antam. 
He followed the old oduge,“ Mat experimentum in corpore vili” He went himself 
to diwover a epot, and he found that he could live with the greatest possible comfort 
“ah 2000 fect above the sea-lovel, Of cocrse there waz no such thing as absolute 
altitude for health. ‘The cholee must be made accdinding to the different influences 
of-wind and weather, &0, In the Nilgherry Hilla a sanatorium was at first formed 
below Connoor, but fever was found jo prevail there. From Fernando Po he was: 
sont. to Santos, where Consuia were consumed still moré rapidly, Six died or wore 
dimabled within six years, but be prevented auch disetter in his own case by living 
ait Sao Panis, £2200 feet above the een, where yellow fever and cholera pever 
reached. He thought the Church Missionary Society would be quite justified in 
trying the oxperimont of establinhing a sanatorium on the Camuroons Mott, 
The Pumaperr, In moving « vote of thanks Mr, Comber for his intoresting 
paper, said he entirely coocurm’d with Sir Ratherford Alouck’s view of the lesson ta 
be derived from it. Nothing could be more hopeful or satisfuetory than the almost 
idylile pleture which lusl been drawn by Mr. Comber’s able peu, of a country which 
he trudticd waa destined to become tho theatre of his waccesdisl labours. 





On the Bamangwato Country. By Captain B. BR. Parrenzon.* 
(Bead st the Eveuing Mocting, February 10th, 1879.) 
Map, p. 238. 
‘Tex Bamongwato territory is now ruled over hy the Chief Khame. 
Tts soil ie eand, covered for the most part with stunted bush, There are 
five mountain fastnesses, with the exception of those in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Shoshong. In the winter season it is badly watered. 
Of the rivers, only the Limpopo, Zambesi, und Zouga or Inke river run 
continuously. Tho Tati, Shasha, and Makalapogo are eand rivers, in 


* Commmniontod by the Colonial Office, Thi wi ”, 
MGgiivicat "pita Ropart made by the 
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which water can always be obtained hy digging. All of them are onttle 
posts, There are maty amull rivers in the interior, which contain pools, 
and where water can be procured by digging. 

The open country is sparsely inhabited by “ Veld™ people af two 
classes, the Bakals and Masarwa. Tho former enjoy the right to possess 
cattle and gardens; the latter neither. They aro slaves, living on game 
ani roots. Under the present chief, Khame, their condition is much 
improved; he docs not permit them to be sold. Thoy ure: obtaining 
gins, indeed, and becoming somewhat troublevome to their masters, 

Shoshong, the capital town, is badly watered by a small source bw- 
toming a sand river in the Kloof. There ore fur preferable sites for 
a town, but this was chosen for reasons of strategy, the hilly on three 
of its sides being steep, rugged, and oasy of defence, The number of 
hobitants is estimated at 10,000, of whom 2500 are fighting men, 
divided into five regiments, commanded by thu Chief‘s brothers. A fair 
proportion of the men and.some of the women are adopting European 
costume; the remainder are clothed in the skins of wild mnimala. 
They do not drink spirituous liquors, and but few: smoke. Their means 
of living are almost entirely derived from the chase. Tha women cultj- 
vate gardens in the plain. Somé advance may be said to have been 
made in agriculture,'as they have in use about forty inported plonghe. 

Their herds are not large, ax they suffer from the constant depreda- 
‘tions of their more warlike neighbours, the Matabeli. The estimated 
number of their oxen is from 7000 to 8000; of sheep and goats they own 
eonsidemble flocks, Every man in the town has at east one pock-ox, 
ane cow, and a few sheep and goats, Horse and cattlo sickness are 
prevalent; red water in unknown. The people do not suffer from other 
than the usual epidemica, and ary in part vaccinated. Some years ago 
the population amounted to 30,000. ‘The town then extended far into 
the plain, Tho great docrease is ascribed not so much to death Ae to 
constant political chunges, and fear of their neighbours. The Bamang- 
watoare not warlike; and being « branch of the great Bochuana race, 
fptaking w common tongue, the Sechuans, can eanily find new homes 
when induced to do so by fear, or us followers of some deposed chief. 

Several villages are in the neighbourhood of Shoehong:; and a town, 
Bamnerwapong, especially belonging to Khame, lies about three days by 
the waggon north-east of jt, well watered, with good land foronltivation, 

Baseleoa, another town amongst the mountains, one day east of 
Tamaerwapong, wae formed by refugees. Setchome, the Inte chief, 
having granted the site, the inhabitants pay no tribute, and govern 
themeclves. The white inhabitants, traders and their familics, huve o 
settoment of nine stores with other buildings somewhat advanced un 
thy plain. They number twenty-three adult malog, six adult females, 
4nd thirteen, children, | 

Khame, Chief of tho Bamangwato, is about forty years of nge, tall, 

No. IV.—Armt, 1879.) Ma 
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Sotive, earnest, and quiet in manner, brave, gontlemanly in bearing, 
said to be 4 sincere Christian, anxious to elevate his people, and roalising- 
that the best means of doing so is by a more intimate connection with 
the English people. To has one wif and four children; the oldest hoy 
de about ten years of age, His history is choqnered. The eldest son of 
Setchome, he came early under the teaching of the missionaries, second- 
ing that of his mother, who was a remarkable woman, not professing 
Christianity. but having enlightened views as to progress, social Ife, 
und its duties, 

_All-bear witness to the just manner in which Khurmo rules, to his 
great consideration for his people, to his foarlise administration of 
Justice irrespective of colour: porbaps two examples may illustrate this 
better than any oxpreasion of my own. 

4, Bome time hack the white traders then resident hero, lived riotous 
lives, gambling apd drinking to exoess, and bringing on themselves dis- 
ropute and disaster, affording mnch scandal. 

- Khamo called them together several times, vainly expostulated with 
them and drow attention to ono of their number having incurred.a fatal 
accident whilst nnider the influence of drink, On a later occasion, he 
exid: “We black poople are a long way behind; I wish that we may 
ge forwanl; you ought tehelp me, and not set a bad example to my 
people; LE foresee that some day ono of my people, whon drunk, will 
murder-one of you and get ime into tronble; I therefore insiat tliat no 
more drink Le brought into my vountry. I will fine anyone breaking 
this luw.” Thest repeated warnings produced no offeot, and after s 
iirmken, fight amongst themselves, Khamo assembled them and laid. 
before them » list.of nine ns banishod from the conutry, Afterwanls, 
for variqas reasons, all to his credit, ani showing refinoment of foe) inge, 
ho reduced the panisinuent in three cases to finve. 

2 Last year wae one of local famine. Khame, without the instigation 
or aven the knowledge of any white man, gave the whole of hix private 
manus, equal to some 20001, or JO00L, to mitigate the wnfferings of his 
poople. 


_ According to native law, all property ia vested in the ahief, who 
grants permission to tmild and gudrantees undisturbed residence to all 
finders ne long as the laws are complied with, Imt hoe doos not permit: 
‘uch buildings to bo sold, 


“The foregoing paper waa read by Sm Hexny Banury, who added, at 
ita boncliiston, the following remarks :— 


Speaking from his own experience in Soath Africa, he aukl he could confirm the 
fuvontable report that Captain Pattorson had given of the chief, Khame When he had 
the henpur of wotlne as Her Majesty's [ich Commissioner in that part of the world, he 
-yeeeivedl communications [rom miss! traders, travellers and others, all agreeing 
asto the excellent conduct of that chief and iw tribe, Shortly before ho returned to 
England Elame wrote tohim and asked to be reculwed a# a British subject, and it was. 
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with great regret that ho had to inform him that the remotencss of his country rendered 

it entirely ont of the question, ‘The object of the chief at that time evidently was to 
be protected from the incursions of the Transvaal Boers. To a certain extent that 

object had sinew ben attained by the amiexation of the Transraa! to Her Majesty's 
dominions, so that Kliame waa no longer in any danger frum the Boers. He had 

not the advantage of being acquainted with Uaptaln Patterson, but probably some of 
those present at the meeting Knew him, for he was a life member of tho Royal Geo- 

graphical Society. Those who were soquainted with him considered him a man of 
great intelligence and extensive pcoomplishments, a good artist, and able to take 
observations. ‘Tlint ho was a man of very Lumano feelings, was evident from. his 

paper which had just been temi, Ho wag no mere traveller for the purpces of curiosity 
Or love of sport, Ho observed tha features of the country through which he passed, 
and took a benevolent interest in. the welfare of the moes with whom he came in 

contack He was evidently anxious that thelr motives and feclings should ‘be cnr 

reetly appreciated, and that they should bo justly treated by those of European 

Heseent. In his second journey into the interior, in which he lost his lif, he wna 

seleoted by Sir Bartle Frere as his onvoy to the chief of the Matabell, who had 

been necused of interfering with the movements of tradera and others, Captain 
Patterson was necompanind on that oooasion by a young gentleman of very great 

promise, a son of Mr, Serjeant, cara. one of the Crown Ayents for the Colonies. 

Young Mr. Serjeant had gono out with his father when he was sent by thn 
Colonial Office to make a report on the Financial State of the Transvaal, Finding 

Captain Patterson about to go oo the amission to Lobengule, he obtained his 

father’s conamnt to sccompany him to that chief, and then to goon to the Vie» 

toria Falls. The mission to Lobengula waa quite muccessfnl, A complete ander- 
standing was arrived at with him,and then they proceeded an their expedition to the 
Falla of the Zambesi, going first some thirty miles to a missian station called 

Shiloh, whence the son of the missionary, Mr, Thomas, undertook to accompany 
them as their guide and interpreter. ‘They proceeded to a spot within thre days of: 
the Zambesi, where they drank the water of a certain spring, and almost immediately 

afterwards were seized with all the symptoms of mineral poleming. All three whites, 

aml five of the blacks who accompanied them, died in the conrae of 4 few hours It 

was not to be denied that in the first instanee them waa in South Africa a susplalag 
of foul play. Lobengale was supposed to have connived at their death, Sir Bartlo 

Frere and Sir Theophilns Shepstone set about a searching inquiry. ‘There was very 

reason to suspect Lobengule, who did not bear the best of characters. It was known 

that he was unwilling that white mon shonld penetrate Into that part of the conntry, 

Where he had receritly subjugated the natives, and treated them with great cruslty. Ho 

had also heen sccused by. gentloman, a member of the Royal Geographical Society, 

Mr. Hichand Frowen, of having thwarted him in his attempts to visit the Falls of the 

Zamnbesl, although he could hurdly bring it home to him distinctly, On the other 

hand, thongh an ummitigated savage, Lobengule was quite shrewd enongh to Imew 

the power of the British Government, and in his (Sir H, Barkly’s) communications 

with Kim be always professed the groutest respect for the Quien and all her subjects, 

aml showed great civility and attention to officers in the army who went with letters of 
recommendation to hiv territory to ahoot, He always took care that thoy returned in. 
safety, The Colonial Offiee had kindly favoumd him (Sir H. Barkly) with the pertisal 

of all the correspondonce on the subject, and he was bound to aay that the inveativatlon 

threw no decided light on the story brought back by the natives, and which Loben- 

gule hed reported to the Government. ‘That story was thas after Captain Patterson's 

party had proceeded for fourteen or fifteen days, having been two days without water, 
tiey met with 4 Bushman, and insisted on his showing them the nearest spring. 
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LLdbengié stated that the Bushman warned them that the water was pf deleterious 
quality, batihat impelled ter thirst they drank of it abtindantly, and perished in gon- 
- Captain Patterson's friends and Mr. Serjeant’s friends did not believe any 
warning wae gitun, and they oommidered that moat probably the springs were poisoned 
bey the bushanen for the purpose of killing game, although he (Sir H. Barkly) had 
pever hard in Soulli Africa of any poison being possessed) by the Bashmen anffi- 
gently powerful tockill a man in auch @ abort apace of time. At all eventa there 
seemed nothing to connect Lobengule with the unfortunate occurrence, Tt took 
place at avery great ilistance from Lobengule's residence: it was almost impoedble 
that he could now in what direetion the party would pass, and according to hin own 
accotmt the water in that part.of ibe country wns, al certain seasons of the vear, of 
Avery poisonous Latore, The only conclusion that could be come to wae that this 
sad catastrophe, which had left three families to deplore the loss of young men in 
the nee aie life, and had deprived: the Geographical Society of a valned member, 
who no dewbt would have been a very useful explorer, was doo to natural or anci- 
doaital cities, and that no further light could be thrown tpon it by any lovestigation 
which could te invtituted.. That was the conclusion at which Sir Bartle Frere had 
arrived; aud at which everyone who-tead the papers would arrive.” 

The Purstmesy was sure the Mecting waa greatly indebted to Sir Henry Barkly 
for having reul Captain Patterson's interesting paper. ‘Yo that paper an additional 
Interest had been communicated by the sad tragedy in which the expedition ended. 
They would all join with Sir Henry Barkly in a desire to pay a tribute: of respect 
to soch an-etiterprising and honoured member of the Society, 


The Motintain Passes leading to the Valley of Bamian. 
By Lieutanant-General E, Kave, <x, 
(Read at tho Evening Meeting, Fobruary 24th, 1879.) 


ts direction W.N.W. from the city of Kalul,t and distant from it about 
one degree and twenty minutes of longitude, in o stright line, but 
some 112 miles by the mountain road connecting the two places, lite the 
valley of Bamian. ‘Nearly forty years ago I troversed this. route, 
with troops (eix horse-artillory guns, = few cavalry, and a regiment of 
Goorkha infantry); and now, to the best of my memory, aided by such 
imperfect notes az 1 made at the timo, I will endeavour to desoribe the 
country intervening between the capital of the Amir and the idole of 

Leaving tho city, we pursued the Ghazni road throngh the beautiful 
Valley of Kabul, bright with ite orchards, and groves, and green meadows, 
‘watered by the river, or by smaller streams, the banks shaded by ‘tall 
poplure and by willows, After passing Kila Kazi at the ninth mile. 
we quitted that youd and inclined to the right towards the village of 

* According to a letter since received from Sir Bartle Frore,: statements hava been 
sutacqmently made to Sir Theophilus Shepstone which throw doubt pon Lobengule's 


story, and afford bot too much reason for suspecting that the unfortunate explorers 
were tie Victima of a foul 


cumapiracy, 
{For omp, cmult thet of the Hindu Kwb, in February sumer of ihe *Pro- 
coatings,” p. 100. 
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Argandi, situate at the foot of u spur of the Paghman Kango, which 
rund southwesterly from Charikar in the higher part of the Kohistan 
ef Kabul, The route from Ghazni to the capital does not pass through 
Argundi, but leaves that village at some distance to. the left, and thus 
avoids mach rugged country, passing over a gentle rise in iteprogross 
to Kila Kazi, 

From Argandi a narrow gorge with stony hed, interspersed with 
large boulders, loade by a stecp ascent to the plateau which here eur- 
mounts the apur, and over which the rood continnes for some two and o 
half amiles, in a weaterly direction, thence descending to Rustum Ehail 
in the valley of tha Kabul River, which flows round the southernmost 
point of the spur just crossed, towards Maidan, on the road to Ghazni; 
ond thence bending towards the north-east, visite the city whence it 
takes ita name. 

From Argaudi to Tostum Kliail is 6 miles: The valley ia here 
whit a mile broad, well-cultivated, and sprinkled with villages and 
wrchonds, while rows of poplars here and there mark the course of the 
stream. The valley narrows se Julraiz (10 miles) i# approached, and 
passing that place, the lower offshoots from the Paghman spura eweep 
down to the banks of the river, terminating often in precipitons rocks, 
canfining the road to the narrow stream which receives « small tributary 
brook, flowing from the north-west. Siri-Thnshma, the principal 
source of the Kabul River, is 10 miles above Jalmiz, tut a amall feeder 
flows from the foot of the Unah Passe, some miles in advances, 

Above Sir-i-Chnshma, the spurs sweep down, almost meeting on the 
hanks of the brook; indecd, in many places the roul necessarily mounts 
the hill-side, there being insufficient space below, There is but littl 
cultivation above Sir-i-Chushma, tnt all available: ground seems to he 
otilised ; the population ie scanty, but there are villages and forte also in 
occasional nooks among the mountains—of the latter, there was: one 
pictureequely situated on a slight eminence below the lofty hills to the 
right, guarding, as it were, the approach to the higher part of tho 
valley. As we neared the foot of the Tnah Pass, the sacent became 
heavy. The gonoral direction of the valluy from Jalraiz is westerly, 

Tt was on the 19th September that we reached the pass, Winter 
had commenced, though tho ¢ropa had not yet boen out; we found ice on 
the ground on our arrival, somewhat late in the morning. At this 
point the elevation above sea-level was estimated at nearly 10,00 foot. 
The valley now terminated, wand we ascended the pass, It wns not 
one continuons pass, but a succession of several short. hut steep ascents 
and descents, the general fentures of the summit of the Paghman Chain 
being that of a broken, migged table-land, riven by several deap chasma, 
and the breadth of the platean from 4 to 5 miles. We encamped on the 
height, wt on elevation of 11,400 feet; the Kohi-Baba Mountain (18,000 
“feet) being visible, the centre peak bearing W.N.W. from our camp, 
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There wae mol enow-on tho ridges of this mountain, even wt sar dis- 
tance below its summit. Around un nonght could be seen, but a tumblal 
peccession of bleak and barren hills, rising their bare heads one boyond 
the other in dreary confusion, wave where: anow-topped Rol-i-Buba 
fominated over all, black rocks protruding here aud there prominently 
from its sides, foo steep to form a testing-placo for anow-flakes, “A fow 
patches of waltivation, still mont, were to be seen in recesses having 
Stmy apects among the hills. Barloy, wheat, lucerne, and. vetches aro 
g7own in terraces on these mountains. Not a tree or a bush waa-viailile 
to break the deaolate monotony of the scence. In the distance abonil, o 
little west of north, the tofty range, in which are tho passes of Kalu, 
‘Hajikak, and Trak, bounds the view. 

Clearing thi Unah, we passed over four spurs branching from the 
monntain on our loft, and emerged into the valley of the Hiver Helmund 
at Gardan-j-Diwar, This river, rising some 20 milea to the nurth-east, 
Here divides the Hindu Kueh and Poghman ranges, receiving the emall 
strenme flowing from the base of both, 

The Helmund is Imt a shallow stream at this point, and tho valley 

narrow, int every inch of ground is cultivated. The hanks of this river, 
thilike those of the Kalul, ure bare of trees and shrobe; but tolerably- 
well-clothed with grass. 
 Fording the river at its jonction with a small bot rwpid stream 
flowing from the Hindu Kush, we entered the glen of the Siah Sung 
(“black rock). ‘The defile ia narrow, the hills rising abruptly; and 
the stream meanders greatly, hoving a rough, stony bed. At about 
G) miles from the Helmund, a wall of hiack rock (giving ita name to the 
gien and to the stream) stretohes acroes the defile, loaving but o narrow 
passages for the brook ; and half s mile beyond it, on # small plates. 
shove the channél, there stands (or stood at that time) tho «mall mnd 
furt, called Siah Kila, Tetween this placo and the Helmund, wo had 
cretaed the Littl: rivulat more than twenty times, and frequently had 
to hiave the bottom of the valley, and pursue a track running along the 
hill-side, 

_At Siah Kila another defilo, lmmmching from the west, opens into that 
by which wo had uswended from Gardan-i-Diwar, and through this 
opening we had « fine view of Keh-i-Baba, bearing W. 15° 8. 

‘Bix miles higher up the valley of the Sinh Sung stands the fort of 
Kharear, Onrronte generally Jed along the bottom of the defile, crossing 
the rocky stream frequently, but occasionally we ascended the hill-side to 
avoid tnarshy yround, and then sain were compelled to leave tho higher 
read) by the ooeurrence of ravines, the channels of small feeders flowing 
from Koh-i-Baba on our left. Tho spurs shooting down from this: moun- 
tain generally terminate in platean or terrace ground, some 60 foot 
above the stream, bnt those from the-esst continne nearly unbroken to 
the very edge of the rivulet, 29 that all tie available land that the 
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nature of the country allows to the mountaineers is generally to be 
founlon the western slopes, but for some distance hotwren Siah Kila and 
Kharzar, the spurs of the Koh sweep down in continuous slopes from the 
«astern peak to the brook itself. : i 

‘The fort of Kharzar, like that of Siah Kila, ison some elevated table- 
land abowe the valley. Koh-i-Baba bears SS.W. Much snow appears 
on the face of the mountain present to our view, Tho dirsation of the 
valloy from the Helmund to Kharzar is goicrally north-weat, though 
variations aro frequent owing to the sinuosities of the route. 

The foot of the Irak Kotul (poss) is 54 miles north of Kharear; the 
slopes of the mountsina on either land now onbroken ly plateaux. We 
fountl the passage of the mountain by no means difficult; there was good 
road at anineline of from 25° to 30°) which had been Intely made or 
iinproved under the direction of some Eritigh officers. The ascent was 

about amily and a quarter, anil of course the transit of artillery entailed 

much labour, but the mountaineers were friendly, and gave great 
assistance, The descent on the western face was stecper, but of less 
length. Last year’s mow still existed at the foot of the pasa om either 
side; on the east, round the source of the: Siah Sung rivulet, 1000 feet 
below the summit: and at the further basea small stream there rising 
had forced ite: way through the snow, and on arch or tunnel had Iwen 
formed, through which a man might walk; this stream flows to the 
north, and eventually the water enters the basin of the Oxne: 'The 
aumimit of the pass wns cstimated at 19,000 feet above the sea, Hence 
there idan extensive mountain view, on all sides brown, bare mountain 
tops und slopes mocceding each other, like the following waves of & 
stormy sea, no forests, brushwood or verdure to relieve the poverty of 
the view. The snow of Koh-i-Baba offers a little change to the aspect, 
and the lower hilla stretching towards Turkistan are more red in hie 
than those throngh which we had lately passed. 

The road from the foot of the pase continues in the narrow valley, 
through which flowa the small stream above mentioned; lofty anil 
precipitous ary the hills which enclose tho defile, so that the sun evom at 
the autumnal equinox fails to reach the bottom for more than luilf ite 
allotted time, ‘The Irak hill itself is smooth and almost free from rook, 
but lower down, descending mpidly and frequently urossing the brook, 
which flows generally to the N.N.W., the bill-sides become more rugged: 
and abrupt, rising in places like iron walls, a stupendous height. 

The small valley of Mian-i-Irak ie about 10 miles distant from the 
pass. Hero woe found somo open ground, well cultivated, the: crops 
just cut (4th October); and the hills which eurrounded it of no great 
ultitude, ‘Ther wore several small forts to be scen in the valley, ond 
some caves in the hill-sides, forming dwelling-places for some. of the 
inhabitants, Here too again, for the first time since leaving Sir-i- 
Chnehma and the pretty valley of the Kobo) River near Jalraiz, wo 
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many trees «mi the banks of the stream (now increased in volume), willows 
and poplars, bat of stunted yrowth, However, such av they were, they 

the sight, tio long weariad with barron ‘hills. Thare aro 
excellent trout in the river,’some abont 2 ths: in weight, In the stream 
flowing towards. “the south there are no. trout, but aimall barbel. A «mall 
pool at Sir-i-Chushma was crowded with these fish, eagerly looking for 
cmmba from anyone wpprowching the margin; indeed, the fish wer 
#9 numerous. and so tame, that they could be canght easily by the hand. 
However, they were quite respected, and no one thought of injuring 
them. 


After leaving Mian-i-lrak, the road does not continne to follow the 
donrss of thy stream, whicli flows through deep chasme in the hills, till 
it eniptics itself into the river, which, after watering the Bamian Vallov, 
flows eustword, and sulmequently to the north, under the name of the 
Kunduz River, Quitting the small valley, our route led us more westerly, 
nomes a rugged apurof the Hindu Kush, separating the water channel 
of the Irak from that of Kalu, Though the height of this mountam 
ridge is insignificant, yet it gave ns on infinitude of toll from the roaky 
nature of the spur,and the steepness of the incline, in several ascents 
ahi dewtents, Ultimately the track led ns into the valley of Bamian, at 
its eastern extremity, Though the distance was only 6 miles from 
Mian-i-Irak, the match was tot accomplished in less than thirteen 
hours. 

At night, on the: 5th. October, gur camp was formed on the loft bank 
of the Kalu stream,and on the right of that flowing from Pamion, at the 
juoction of the two waters, Tho gorge of the defile leading from the 
Kaln Pass was on our loft, as--wo looked to the west; and at ita entrance: 
on the summit of a lofty insulated rock, with perpendicular tacos, 
frowned down the mined fortress of the Emperor Zohauk, whence the 
pluce takes its name, At this extremity the valley ix about u quarter of 
@ mile in breadth, and well-cnltivated, the immediate hills bordering on 
it of m0 great hight. The Dumian River, rapid and of 2omoe volume, 
thievazh generally fordable, hides ite#lfin a rocky passage. dividing tho 
apurs branching down from the southorn and northern ranges. Th takis 
ite rise from the fout of the weetetumost oxtromity of Koh-i-Bola, as do 
lao, I cmjectura, the rivers which water the parallel valleys of Saighan 
The grewt image cut in thy fhow of the cliff bounding the valley on 
the north is 0 miles from Zohank. he valley winds much, varying in 
width, generally not more than a quarter of a mile broad, uutil: Bamian 
ia reached, whore it opens out vansiderably. Ii ia well cultivated, but 
thors are few trees, Soveral narrow glena, the channele of streams 
flowing from the Koh, on the south, fall into this valley; ono of them 
ie pt Topehi, or Ablinghar, » a amall fort wbont half-way from Zohauk. 
But the largest, which ia indeod & valley itself, having numerous 
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terraces of fichis on either sido of the rivulet, joins that of Bamian nearly 
opposite the images: this is the Foulndi Vale, The two streams con- 
verge in the main valley, and wite near a small fort situated in the fork 
itaelf. 

Higher up, meer the téols (of which I have little to say except that 
they are very large ond very ugly), there are, or more correctly there 
atid at the time whereof I write, three forts, forming together un 
triangle: two of these, having four towers (one at each corner of the 
square), were assigned to the infantry; and tho third, a double fort, 
with aix towers ond a dividing wall in the middle, to the artillery, for 
the accommodation, one part, of the mon, the other of the gun lorses: 
the cavalry were sent hack to Kabul, Tho politioa] officurs ond their 
ecort were lodged at the continence of the rivers. 

Near the foot af the grest image, on some rising ground, there were: 
the ruins of a fort, which moust have been of considerable magnitads, 
much stronger and more capacious than any of those still existing in the 
valley. Between the images and at their sides, peeping over their 
shoulders, and some oven above their heads, were many caves in the cliff 
side, having intricate connecting approaches, and galleries ent within 
the rock. Theee formed dwellings for many Bamianchis, and also for 
domo camp follower of the British, 

(On tho opposite side of the valley, about a mile to the west, a stony 
gully leads into the hills: a ahort way up this, there is a nearly in- 
wilated rock, on the flat ewumit of which thoro is in relief a recumbent 
— bearing a rude resemblance to a luge lizand, and near the neck of 

the reptile there isa red splush,asof Wood. hie ia called the Axdahar, 
or dragon, said to havo been élain by Ali or some Mahomedan saint of 
by-rone days, and an indentation ‘in the rock close by is held tobe the 
pigantio footprint of the slayer. 

Higher up the valloy (the direetion of which looking from Zohank, 
was genorully, taking its bend into consideration, W.8.W.) wore several 
other forts jotted hero and there, until at about 5 or 6 miles from the. 
position we had taken up, the open cultivated land terminates at the 
Sarkh Durwazai (* Red Gato”), 

lt was here, near the forts just mentioned, that the Amir Dest 
Muhammad, with his Usbeg army, suffered defeat at the hands of aemall 
dotachment under Brigadier Deunie, C.B., on the 18th September, 1940.. 

The mountain ridges north anil south of the valloy, differ much in 
uppearancy and in character, ‘Those to the north aro of reddish hue, of 
no great height and irregular in outline, casily worked by pick-axe 
and crowbar, but incapable of cultivation: there are, however, recesses 
in their depths, where long, coarse grass is to lw fond. On the other 
side the Koh-i-Haba forma the main object in the range of sight, 
rising in several magnificent peaks, pointing sharp and rigid against tho 
clear blue sky, the rock, where the sides are too. steep to receive snow, 


: 
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boing black invariably., From these peaks grand apura slope downwanila 
towards the valley in great regularity, separated from each other by 
the water furrows. I have previously mentioned two of these beds, one 
at Topehi, the other from Fouladi to Bamian ; between these are others, 
of fess width than thi Inst, some of them dry except at certain seasons of 
the year. At the mouth of one of these, lower down the valley than the 
forts inhuhited by the British, ia @ curions conical hill, with a epiral 
roail round it, and several wld ring, both at the summit and on the 
sidus, This goes by the name of Gulgula, #o called, it is said, from the 
noise made by the labourers while employed on the works. 

| “Before these spurs reach tho yalley noor our position, there at its 
gréatest breadth (from half to three-fourths of a mile), they marge into 
apaciins table-lanis, rising in terraces towunls the higher porta of the 
dividing spurs, but Hat, whore they overhang the larger valley, info 
Whick they terminate by a steep drop of 50.or G0 feet, but practionhle ta 
Climb, These platewnx-and terraces are all woll cultivated aud irrigated 
in scientific fashion. The husbandmen in these mountains (and indued 
T moy sayin Afghanistan generally) are excellent practical hands at 
finding the true incline which will catise water to flow without wanting 
the slope, The water is brought from the head of the Biting, at the 
foot of the mountain, and, by channels eut in the hill-side, in conductid 
at last to tho ficld# and torracea on the spurs. Six or seven miles up the 
Foniadi Valloy there is a group of amall forts, known by that name, 
‘Some on points of spurs, some in the valley below: and on the platean 
Just above Bawian there are others, ane of them, Allahdad Khan-ka-kila, 
larger and of better construction than those nauaily met with. 

There are but few trees or hiwhes.in the valley of Bamian: but euch 
fort ‘has « tree or two near ite gate; and between the two rivers, 
opposite the débouchare of the Fouladi Valley, thore is a Ziarnt, where 
Antone wall encloses a thick grove of handsome silver aah, and benoath 
the trees there area fow old tombe. 

The inhabitants of the valley are Tajike, but those of the Mindy 
Kush monntain chain: are Hasiras: T think the Dehzuigi ani Yek 
Olung Haairasare two principal tribes, At the time whereof I write, 
there was food between them. But during Or ecjourn of year anil 
® day fo those regions, we found Tajike and Hasdraw peaceful and 
Well disposed, except that there was o femporry quarrel with sono 
people st Fouladi. To the north there ure Tatar Haziras, and in the 
‘Seighan ond Kamard valleys Usbegs, Tujiks, and Ajurees ; but I havo 
not @ very accurate knowledge of the many tribes dwelling in those 
mountains and their valleys: The Tajiks and Hazérus about TBamian 
are fair-in complexion, the children, many of them, pet] white 8 OUr iw, 

Sheep are plentiful, browsing on the hill-side, where aromatic horka 
wild sheep and goats, but they are ilifficult to reach. The hill partridye, 
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or chikore, is to bo met:with in the guilies to the south, and a loge 
hird on the higher mountains, where thore is eternal snow, which I have 
heard timed the anow phonsant, but is more like’ grouse in plumage, 
and in being featherod low down tho legs; the flesh, however, is whito, 
and eemewhnat course, Teal I have found on the rivers, bot only 
for a abort tine in antumn and spring. In the winter, when snow was 
on the ground, there were large flocks of Lue pigeon, whieh forme! « 
pleasant change om our table, our almost invariable food being the amba 
or browi-tailed sheep. In some places I have seen emerging’ from or 
retreating into barrows in the hill-side, amall animals resembling « 
tailloss rat, rather larger, with ears nearly os long ae a rabbit, but smaller 
tian that animal, though in colour more resembling it, 

The rivers abound in fish—barbel, and trout—the former DT had seen 
Lefore.in the Kabul River, the latter are only indigenons in. the streams 
flowing to the north; neither of them grow to any great size, as-§ 
general rule, bot T have seen a few trent exceeding one and up to two 
pounds in weight: they have black and red spots, and the flosh of the 
larger fish iz of salmon hue. I was informed that in the Kamard: Valley 
trout were to be seen of double that weight or more: In tho aummer 
motths the rivers were selillom clear enough for fly-fishing owing to the 
melting of the snows; but both kinds took the worm readily. 

Wheat, barley, tho field pos, turnips, lucerne, and some Indian corn 
were grown at Damian: there was very little grass procurablo, wml in 
the winter our horses were fed on harley, dried lucerne, and chopped 
etraw, 

Winter act in early; o few flakes of enow fell in the valley on 
th October, but the first heayy fhll was on the 15th. ‘The valley was 
elothed in snow for some months, during which time for the moet part 
the sky wae perfectly clear, without » breath of air; the exceptious 
were previous to a freah fall of anow, when clouds. rolled wp, and the 
temperature reee somewhat; then the snow came down, and the saline 
¢alin weather recurred... In January the thermometer stool froquently 
at 12° below zero (Fubrenheit) at sunrise. The rivera, rapid ws thoy 
were, frozo hard, and British officers skated at Bomian: (our skates 
were manufactured by a soldier of the 15th LL, which regiment was 
quartered at Kabul), At tho end of February the river ico broke in the 
centre, owing fo the foree of the stream below it, and the blocks were 
thrown upon either bank; but it wae some time before they mwulied. 
For four or five monthe tho mountains ‘intervening letweeu our 
position and Kabul were impassablo excopt by pedestrians, An officer 
(Captain Garbett, appointed to the troop of horse artillory), journeying 
fram Kandahar to Bamian, wae compelled to walk from Argandi te 
Zohauk, which he reached on lst March. Sometimes, indeed, oven foot- 
men (Hazdras) could not cross the mountains. At one time we received 
no post or messenger from Kabul for three weeks, and at another we. 
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wero fonrtoen days without intelligence from the south, though the 
Passe to tho-north wore oper, From. time to time We were informed 


te beliove that Uabegs and others, between, Saighan and Ehulm, had no 
frindly feelings towards us, We had not bean idle, however, bafors 
the extreme severity of winter came upon os, bot had constrocted g 
trilateral, connecting the three forty containing our barracks, with 
ficldworks, which would have withstood any surprise from. neighbour. 


_ In the summer tho climate of the valley waa excessively pleasant, 
the thermometer in the shade being rately aboye 68° or 69°, A fow 
days it monnted to 75, but in the Htighhourine valley of Saighan it was 
10° higher than that temperature. 

Dr, Lard, a traveller of nw Hina note, was our political ipent. He 
had great knowledge of the country and of the people, birt-as a politician, 
he was of # restloss spirit; ao that he soon discoverad that & 4 rectified 
Hon of fronticr” was desirahlo. In December, theroforn, he esused 
Bualghan to be oompied; and in the. early summer, Bajyal. eagle's 
Feating-plaon”), in the Kamant Valley, became onr-imost advanced pot. 
But in urging these forwand moves, Lorl had in-riew that they would 
facilitate greatly our ultimate «atablishment on the Oxus, for there, he 
held, wo-shonld find our only eientilic frontier, And to Kholm T holies 
We should have maroled some day, had affairs proved propitions; Int 
8 Dost Muhammud travelled southward, he shit the road to the north 
Aguinst us. 

I havo moutioned at a Previons page the “Red Gate, where tho 
Bamian Valloy clowes somo. 5 or miles up the stream. Tho-road to 
Ak-Rohat here enters the Surkh Darra, o tuirrow defile enclosed by red 
clifft of nn great altitude. For abort 5 miles the ronte continnes ‘along 
the banks of the stream, crossing it occasionally, then mounts, bi 1 
winding road, by nO means diffiemlt, the hill-side on the right: and-then 
for-some tniles ‘passes over an nnodulsting tble-land, until crossing 

anil spur, it dosvonds into: the ‘valloy of Ak-Robat, very confined jy 
spice, being meroly ns small basin among the hills, "lhe oold was ornat 
in Decor: ler—thormomoeter at 4 (ot 28° of frost}; distance from Batniay 
Wa iuniles nearly north-west, To the north of the email fort, searcs half 
smile distant, rises w lofty mountain, ovor Which the roud to Saighun con. 
tinue; the posmge by no moans ‘difficult, as ths hill is smovth:, and 
free from rock, We had uo sine with na, however, on thia march, 
From -Ak-Robat to Saighon is 4 continudts descent, the diatanos 
22 miles; as the road leaves thy foot of the fess, the dotile deereasus it 
width, aod the enclosing rovks inornupe in height. 1 cannot venture -to 
elves their height, but in this dosont they are moro attpendous ‘and 
abropt: than in any of the marvhos previously described, ‘Thy glon is 
feeestively:tortuons, #0 that the traveller often finds himself as it wore 
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enclosed within for black walls of rock, like a dungeon, allowing only 
a small square of blue sky to appear at the summit. During the short 
days of mid-winter, the sun's rays could not reach the bottom of auch 
gloomy detiles. Consequently, the rapid rivnlet running through it 
became blocked by ice, then, overflowing its hanks, sproad over the 
surface from wall to wall, and the base of the glon became « sheet of 
ice. Burnes, in his Travels, mentions defiles of this nature, but I du not 
remember whether he wrote of those leading towards Saighan, or of 
some more in advance beyond the Kara Kotul: he traversed these 
mountains in the summer, I think, 

About 14 miles from Ak-Robat, the road enters the snall valley of 
Niistoo,* well cultivated, larger than that last visited, but scarce 4 mile 
in extent af its groutest measurement ; then again, rapidly descending, 
the track follows tho stream, generally on its right bank, pessing into a 
defile, the bounding walls of which ure lofty indeed, but less imposing 
in their altitude than those which we had left. 

The fortress of Sir-i-Sung is perched on an insulated rock, at the 
spot where the route just described enters the valley of Saighan. Here 
the stream flowing from the base of the Ak-Robat Pass joins tho river, 
which waters the larger valley, nearly parallel to that of Bamian, but 
of less extent from west to cast and of less general breadth, Sir-i- 
Sung (“the summit of the rock”) is about 22 miles north of Ak-Robat: 
its position is imposing, as it dominates over the vale, hat it is itself 
commanded by the northorn hills, at # distance of only 200 yards. In 
this fort a garrison of Goorkhas was quartered. Subsequently, in the 
month of August, 184, when our oconpution of Bajgah had aronsed 
the slumbering hornets, the small detachment at Saighan was atrength- 
ened by the addition of two ho guna, 

There was no difficulty in the march of artillery from Bamian to 
Saighan, but the passage of the Ak-Robat Kotul caused much labour : 
loss, however, than that of Irak. Saighan is » cheerful green valley in 
summer, and it possesses a few orchards, of which Bamian is destitute. 
It is separated from the valley of Kamurd by a rocky mountain Tidge 
of no great height or breadth, across which there ure two passes, both 
impassable by wheeled carriages, one leading from the west of Siri 
Sung, direct upon Kamard; the other commencing some miles down the 
valley to the eastward, and conducting to Bajgah, the fortress in’ Britiah 
ocoupation, which is situated near the entrance to the defile leading to 
the Kara Kotul. The first aentioned of these pusses is the Dandan-i- 
Shikan (“teoth-breaker"), the sccond is termod Nal-i:Forush (“ carpet 
“of horse-shoes™), It wae by this latter pass that the Goorkha regiment 
marched, when it proceeded to oconpy Bajgak at the close of June, The 
detachment took with it one 3-pounder gun and two 54-inch mortars on 
mules; but the pass was diffienlt mder any circumstances; and when 

* Tdentical with Sokbta Chunar, I beliove. 
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the post was abandoned in September, thiwe pieces of ordnance were 
sank in the deep river of Kamard, whith in its. after course, like those 
Of Tamian and Saighan, joiuw tho river of Kunduz, flowing northward 
inte the Orns, From Bajgah a steoply asconding defile leads to the Kara 
Botul, ‘This was reconnoitred in May, and found to bo one of great 
diffienlty, the ascent over huge layers of rock, quite impracticable for 
artillery on. wheels. 

About 3 miles from the fort of Sir-i-Sung, the road to the west 
‘enters o hill gully, ond reaches:the foot of the Ddndan-i-Shikan goon t : 
this ig tho direct route to Kamard, as thw path over the Nal-i-Foerash is 
to Bajgah; the two places:are ) miles apart, 

_ Towards the end of August, it appeared to Dr. Lard advisable that 

the (-ponudor guna should be advanced into the Kamard Valloy. 
Accordingly trunks of trees were hollowed and prepared for the con- 
veyance of the pieces themselves, whilo it was intended that the ammu- 
over the difficult pike intervening between the valleys. Circumstances 
compilled the political officer to forego this proposed forward move- 
ment. The intention, however, rendered it advisable that we should 
examine the ascent. The guns and the regiment (an Afghan lovy 
in the service of Shah Shuja) had reached the foot of the pasa, and the 
Meconnoisance was effooted before any change of plan had heen con- 
dilered necessary. 

The nascent of the pass we found to be a mere bridlo-path, narrow 
and tortuous, in the rocky scarp of the hill-side: ao narrow that the 
outer stirrup at times hung over the procipice edge, and the bends so 
froquont as to oocur within a few horses’ longtha, It would have been 
diffigult to draw the guns in their cradles, formed of hollow trees, op 
sich a poss, aa there was not length for a good pull at the ropes. At 
the summit wo rode over a broad undulating tableland, over which 
gine could have moved freely: the breadth of this platean ia from 4 to 
5 miles. We did not attempt tho desvent leading to Kamard, ns the. 
holders of tho forts at the foot of the pass were hostile tous The valley 
of Kamard is a deep, narrow glen, with many orchards and walled 
ganiena. 

Tn dome recent mays, I have chéerved that the ascent to the plateau 
is termed the Saighon Pass, while the descent only is. marked as the 
Dnnilun-i-Shikan; but at the time whereof I write, certainly the whole 
pass, escent, table-Innd, and desoent, was known by the latter name, It ia 
in fact only one pass, extensive indeed, bat so is the Unah Pass,in which 
ecour several ascents and descents, and intervening ridges and plateaux. 
The entire distance from Sir-i-Sung to Kamard is from 10 to 12 miles. 
Thave also seen mention mado of late years of the *Baimian Pass ': 
the Enssians, I think, uso the term. But I do not know whieh of the 
Kotula it may be intended to eo desiguate: thoro are the Kulu, Hajikaki 
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ait Trak posses over the Hindu Kush chain, and the smaller ghant 
over a spur lesding down upon Zohank, known liy tho Hazdraw aa tho 
Ruski—an appropriate name enough, 

[have before stated that the lofty passes of Unoh, Irak, and Ak- 
Rohat, being over rounded hills, tolermbly free from rock, although 
laborious to surmount, yet entailed no real difflonlty. ‘They were, 
however, far more serious obstacles than we had to encounter in other 
parts of Afghanistan, such as the Bolan, the Kojuk, and the Khatbar, 
The Kuski, considering its low elevation and the shortness of the ascent, 
gave more trouble than the great passes; and the passes northward 
of Saigham would roquire much enginoering skill devoted to their 
improvement, to render the passage of any save mountain artillery 
foaxible, Whon we crossed the great range, wo-had all the advantage 
of doing #6 not ily wmopposed, but with the sssistance of a friendly 
population. To fight the march would be a different matter; and the 
poverty of the country, and narrow nature of the glens and dofiles would 
prove 4 serious obstacle to the progress of an army. 


The following discussion ensued on the conclusion of the above 
paper, and that of Mr. Markham’s on The Basin of the Helound (* Pro- 
ceedings,’ March number, p. 191), read the same evening -— 


The Chairman (Sir Ruruesroan Atcocn) said it was riher Wiftiontt for those 
whe were not. specially acquainted with the districts treated of in the papers juat 
rod, to selza the many points of great interest which they contain, but at the present 
tuwment important political questions were connected with those regions, and the 
inoverments of the British troops through their intricate posses wero objects of national 
concern. ‘The anthors of the papers had therefore rendered a service in niding them 
ty umiersiond ss far ee posnible the various ditalls of a country 90 complicated in 
its physical features, 

Geners) Ticruimn (late Surveyor-Genetal of India) said o# ho hod hed some 
thing to do with the original construction of all the mapa that had been jaswed from 
the Surrey Department in India for the Inst thirty years, from which all the new 
maps of Afvhantstan had been taken, the meeting woulil perhaps permit hit to sy 
a few words ‘on tho atbjoct His chief object in rising was to beg the kind consider 
ation of the Society for the attempta that were now being made by the hand of survey 
olliors, unsnrpassed by any in the world, who wery accompanying the forces that hail 
recmiliy penetrated into Afmhaniiten The great difficulty that had been 
te fadla/ta albompting to make maya of Afshanistan, was,the absence of autheatle 
data, and of great portion of the tmaterinls thut were collected by encli man as 
Durand and Sale of tho Engineers, and others, who took routes and madu skotches of 
the comtry in the first war; the consequence being that in soch an extensive area as 
that represented in the general map before the Meeting thers waa much of a con- 
jeetural character, inevitable where regular surveys could oot be cominoted beyond 
our frontiers, Unfortunately, from the want of organization in India, and of a 
evetematio deposit of all geographical materials in the surreyor-general’s office at 
that time, those sketches and ronte maps wete not looked after, Since then 
ereat ifforte had been made, though {t was only within the |ast few yours thas it 
hud come to his knowledge that throngh the indelatizable exertions of their excel- 
lent Seervtary, Mr. Cloments Markham, many valuable documents hod turned up 


. 

which. were deposited thirty or forty years age. ‘The work of Captain Fraser Tytler, 
attached to the Quartermaster-General's Department in the firat war, had come to the 
fromt, and various other less important materials, They had all been incorporated and 
vee recontly under the orders of the Topographical Department of the War 
. by Major Wilson, o.2. In the prownt campaign every precaution had been 
uiken to wend with each force s land of officers and assistants who, he was sure, would 
do overything in thelr power to lay down as much of the country as possible. With 
General Browne's force thure was Major Tanner, a splendid topographer, one of the best 
mem for sketching ground to be found in any conntry, With him was Captain 
Samuels, who did excellent service at All Musjid, with his plane-table before him, 
under the fire of twenty-four of the enemy’s guns A cannon ball passed between 
the legs of lis plane-table, but he never flinched from laying down the ground, He 
orievel to say that from the toil and exposure to which he was subjecte! this 
exosllunt officer caught a fever, and was carried back to Peshawur, where ho re- 
cently: died. A groatet loss 16 the department could not be, He wan happy to see 
that the Times’ that dsy lad done the justice of inserting an account of the services 
of this officer, With General Roberts’ column there was another excellent mr- 
veyor, Captain Woodthorpe, 1-5. The newspapers had recently recorded an 
ndusirabie foat by that gallant young officer. Notwithstanding his duties with his 
, and hia sketching and observations, he was one of the first to entor a 
stockade that had Just been taken. Bat unfortunately he jumped in bofore the enemy 
‘were out of it, and having found oat his mistake he very quickly jumped back again ; 
Tut his coat was riddled, his pistal knocked to pieces, his pouch-box pierced, his 
beck grad with» ball that ran round inside his coat, and yet he escaped, ani 
General Roberta did him the honour of saying that he was one of the best men in his 
‘colgmn. With tle third column was Captain Rogers, RE, who was carrying on a 
from Sakkar, on the Indus, where the line of the grent triangulation 
of India extended from Karichi, and he wne in great hopes that the triangulation 
would be continued through the Bolan and Quetts, and that on that triangulation 
the topegraphy of a great portion of that part of the country would bo lnsed, By 
the services of these officers he hoped thet when the army cume back, such an amount 
of information would te obtained as would materially modify the existing maps, and 
be could assure tho Geographical Soclety that whatever was possible, woald be done 

by tho officers who were connected with the Survey of Toulia. 
Sic T. Dovates Forarrn said that he was personally acquainted only with that 
bof the region, embraced in maps of Afghanistan, which lay far to the north of the 
Pass. He wiabod to bear hia humble testimany to the accuracy of ane part 
of Geneml Kaye's paper, stal that wae with reference to the chamoter of the passes 


peared great heights for # yous, but he had observed in the Himalaya that altitude 
_peally had: nothing to do with the difiicuitics of an ascent, Much depended on the 
position of ‘the mountains—whether they were acted upon chiefly by creat mins 
or were merely mbject to the infinence of snow. The monsoon rains did not fall 
oa this part of Afghanistan with that strength with which they fell ou the Himalays, 
und whem mountains wore only vabjected to the influences of winter snows, there 
qwere:nd acch deep ravines or abrupt slopes, and the undulations were more easy, 
residuring It comparatively eaey to get over the yrest altitudes. That was a point of 
very great impartaner, whether they have to consider the matter jolitically with 
roforenos to the advance of armies, or commercially, with reference to the opening 
ont of poads for caravans, In reading a paper which Mr, Markham had contributed 
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"to the last muniber of the * Proceedings,’ in which the heights of the 
ogiven, hea was much struck by the fact that the: pass leading from the viz, 
the Baroghil Pass over the Hindn Kush above Chitral, was only about 13,000 fret. 
Major Biddulph, who was one of the officers who sccompanled him (Sir 1. Forsyth) 
té Cashyar, on his way to Wakhan ascended Baroghi) Pass, and reported [tas one 
of the easiest passes in the world, in fact, almost no pass at all, The ground rose 
to it in a succession of undulating elopes which could be crossed by wheeled carriages 
with perfect ease, This was 4 matter of great importance when it was remutnbernt 
that this ronte Jed direct from Peshawur up the Chitral Vulley over the Pamir futo 
the couritry of Cashgar. The difficuities of the passes, thereforo, must be estimated 
not with reference to the actual heights but with reference to other considerations, 

Sie Wittan L, Menewrrunn had lived for nearly forty years in a part of Tnilia 
whith tay near Afghaniatun, weat of the Indus, and he had paid great attention 
to it, His horoe wae the dry part of Sind (Seinde), south of thie mountatny, between 
‘the sen and the mouth of the Bolan Pass. In the present state of affairs he con- 
sidered that region to be onw of great inrportance, as it wag really the direet line 
between England and Candshar. Artillery aud troops could te embarked in the 
Léndon docks, taken down the Thames and the Channel, by the Mediterranwan te the 
Suez Canal, down thu Red Sea ands0 on to Kanichi. Fron that point to the Indie 
there was a line of railroad, 105 miles tong, to Kotri. It hod then been carried 
along the right hank of the Indus to Sakkar, That was tho line of railroad which 
was very aptly called by Sir John Lawrence, when he was Viceroy of Itulia, “the 
tiasing link.” He was happy to say there was no longer s missing lnk, for the 
Tudus Valley Railway was now completed to Mditén. A force at Quette or 
. Gandahar could be readily reinforced from Kanichi and Maltdn (Ranichi) being 
the proper hase), from Bombay and from England. Commtunieatiot from Kardchi 
to Sakkar wonk! be « rontter of sixteem hours; from Sakkar to the month of the 
Bolan was 150 miles, which, if a tight railway was laid down, as he hoped mot 
would be tho vase, would be » mutter of ten hours more, From the month of the 
Bolan to Quetta was about 62 nilles. From thence to Candahar ther were no 
great difficulties which an army could vot easily surmount, a» had troenthy ben 
proved by Genera) Stewart's column, which merely experienced a slight check at 
the Kholok Pass, and not only met with no opposition from the people, but reosived 
cordial assistance. Sind fwid a very important position with regani to the fature 
support of troops at Candshar. With rgani to the question of sippliée at 
Candahar, the valley of the Indus wae one of the richest with which he was 
acquainted, except the valley of the Nile. 1: was similar to Egypt in most respects, 
and has for jong borne the name of Young Egypt, That being so, it afforded an 
admirable market for the demands of the troops above the Bolan Paas, and aa long 
a those remained at Candahar, he thought there noed be no difficulty in farnishing 
them with all things requisite for camp or cantonment life. He wished w bear 
‘testimony to the excellence of one of the officers whom General Thuillier hed alluded 
to, namely, Major ‘Tanner, who was one of the first surveyors of the hills of Heluch- 
istan, and hie unrvey wes oo absolutely acoutate, that when some. years ago he (Sir 
W., Merewether) spent two months among those bills, he could always ao the maps 
furnished by the Surveyor-Geueral’s Department point with a pin to the exact spot 
where his tent ought to be pitched. He did uot think there could be better 
testimony f6 & anrveyor’s cure ami accuracy that that, 

Sir Hewey Rawiixsoy echl Mr, Markham's payer had been prot together with 
a great deal of akill and care. It gave a very acoumte representation of the country 
which it desorifed, and altogether was a very valnable contribution to geography. 
“Therg wore, however, a few emall pointe on which, c» possunt, be might offer some 
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corroctions, In the frat plane, the estimate of the sine of the Argandil was mther 
x 4. He did not believe that that river ever joined the Heimund, but was 
“ill shsorbed in irrigation, About 15 miles imieet from the Hebmnnd o large em- 
Nemkment lind been made by Emir ‘Timir to arrest the water, and he had always 
tenderstood: that no portion of the stream now parsed the Rend-i-Timiir, Of courses 
the Argund4b wna technically an xflttent of the Helmund, because if there was- 
sufficient water in (he bed it would teach that river, but in those countries it 
required a very large body of water indeed to meet the calls of irrigation, and the 
alaotbing risture of the sand through which it paced, ‘Then again, the Tunak 
Valley could hardly be onlled » mvine. For the greater part of ite extent it waa at 
feast 10 miles wide. Tt was indeed a good open valley "with the high road between 
Esial and Candahar running along it Mr. Markham had hardly drawn sufficient 
ittentiim to the main features of tho orography of the togion, the great point being 
that botwoun the Helmund ant the Suliman Range, the elevation of the hills was 
eonch less than: that of the two culminating ridges ‘The intermediate hills Indeed 
ware hot more perhaps than 2000 or 2000 feet above the plain, and presented: no 
Gletacles to mu army. ‘These were emali matters, but it was us well to notice 
them, and ho was anre Mr. Markham -wonld take his corrections in gexal part. 
He further thonght the great range, the continnation of the Bob-i-Bala, had 
teen examined by Arthur Conolly, who pura] direct from Famian along the 
ekirte of the mountains, and whos journal had been published in the *Calontta 
‘Review’ tinny cyeara ago. Conolly waa the only persan who had actually fol- 
jowed the skirts of the hilly from. Damian to Maimeneh, thongh several officers 
toad passed from Hert to Kabal by the route throogh Afghan Turkistan. Tho 
River Helrannd was one of the most famous in Asin, In the Vendidayl Bade, 
‘one of the earliest of the books of Zoroaster, the Helmund was given as one.of the 
original bettlements of the Aryan race, being in fact the only river mentioned in the 
whole ethnographical scheme, From that thne to the prosent it had always been o 
great geographical and political feature, In recent history tt had been considered 
the boundary between Persia and Imdis, The Mogul Emperors indeed were 
accustomed to exy, “The Helmund is the ditch and Candahar ia the fort which 
guard India from the weet,” and that was undoubtedly a trne description of those 
great physical features, Of coarse political accidents might for a time distort such 
festores, but ultimately the old principle of distribution must be revived, the 
Helm’ to the west, and the Hindu Kush to the worth being the natural. boun- 
churiee of India. Genoral Thuillier had expressed his regret that in former times 
w) little attention waa paid to tho geography of the country. Now he (Sir H. 
Rawlinson) had been in Afghanistan for thee years during the old war, and r- 
eired tha medal of the Royal Geogmphical Bocinty during onr oconpation of the 
country, s@ that be naturally took considerable interest in geography and dil every- 
dhing in his power to obtain information, but he really could not dowmch, He was 
umally engaged for eighteen honre out of the twenty-four on hand official work, 
having to feed the anny and govern the country over ani above hia ordinary 
political duties. Under such citrmmetances it was quite impossible for him to spend. 
hie time Joeurvering, Thoring tho greater part of the time he was at Candahar, there 
wis not an engineer officor in the place, the only two with the forme, Captain Sanders 
and Linutenant North, being employed at Herat, eo that at Candshar he was entirely 
dependent for collecting gevgraplical intelligence on the Quartermaster-Genoral’s. 
Department There were, it iv tea, some accotnptialied officer in that department, 
Pear Tytler being ome, and be (Tytler) did obtain a considerable mount of tnfor- 
‘mation, and embodied it in the map of the Hotmund Valley to which ‘Mr. Markham 


had recently given publicity, He(Sir Henry) was plexsed to know now that the claims 
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of geograpiry hadcome to the front, [i sending the forces into thu fiold, the Govern- 
racnt, inspired no doubt in a grest mewinte by Gereral Thuilller, had provided, it 
seemed, ample means for obtaining geographical Informating which wottld last for all 
time, and probably would be the micst valuable result of the present expedition, He 
himeelf waa now in correspondence with General Biddulph, who had already sent 
home some very valoablo reconnaissance maps of the southern part of the country. 
The General indeed had conducted « reconnoltring foree &) miles to the east of 
Quetta os Gr aa Amadim, and lis sketch map of that region contained entirely 
new coocraphical information, Sir Henry had recently meeived a» letter from 
General Biddulph wiich was written just aa he wna starting from the Helmand, and 
in that letter the General mid he would take cate to got a aketch map of that 
region, #2 that aa far as the western part of Afghanistan was consered a cousidurable 
acéession to our geographical knowledge might confidently be expected, 

General Trumizen wished to add that two other officers of the Survey Depart- 
ment of India, Captain Holdich, ne, and Captain Maxwell Campbell, a:n., having 
received a telegram offering them employment with the army in. Afghanistan, had 
left London at two.or three days’ noties for that express purpose, Lieutenant &. P, 
Leach, 2x., had Wkewise returned to India for a almilar purpose, 

Sit Hemy Rawniseos, in reply to a question put by Mr. J. L. Hanpas respect- 
ing the height of Laka Sistan above the sea-level, said he believed it was between 
800 amd 1000 fret, 

The Cuamstay congratulated the Meeting on the large amount of interestiny 
information which had been elicited by the discussion. Sir Henry Rawlinam had 
spokum of the ditch and the fort which were considered by the great Mogul cou- 
quercrs long ago to be the true defences of Western India, No doubt this view waa 
Fight, but it was one which Englishmen were only within the laet Gw years appu- 
rently boginning to appreciate at ita full value. Whatever might be the political, 
resulis of the present movement of military forces in Afghanistan, jt xomst be 
satisfactory to find that at all events 4 ereat deal of aconrate topographical ami 


On the Colouring of Maps. By Professor Caxuny. 


Tat theorem that four colours are sufficiont for any map, ia mentioned 
somewhere by the late Profeasor De Morgan, who refors to it asa 
theorum known to map-makers, ‘To stato the. theorem in a precise 
form, let the term “area” be understood to moan a simply or multiply 
ronnected* areas and let two areas, if they touch along o lina, be-all 
to ba “attached to each othor: but if they touch only at a point or 
pointa, let them be said to be “appointed” to each other, For instance, 
if'a circular area. be divided by radit into sectors, thon each peotor is 
attached to the two contiguons sectors, let it ix appointed to the 

. As ares bs © conneeted ” wher every two points of the arca ean be joined by a eon- 
titmoud line lying wholly within the ara; the awe within a not-intermerting dosed 
curve, OF mayan ares having « single boundary, is “simply connected"; but if hesking 
the exturiog boundary there ie one or more than one interior homdary (that ia, if thera 
in within tho oxterior boundary one or more than ana enclany not belonying to the area), 
then the urea le “duultiply connected.” The theorem extends to multiply cotmected 
gress, but thers ie oo real lowe of generality bl: tubing, and we may for convenionce take 
the areas of the theoram to be cach of thom a aumply connected aren, 


a2 





-gevoral other sectors, The theorem them is, that if an arca be par- 
tifioned in any mannor into areas, these can be, with four colours only, 
eoloured in gmch wise that in overy onae two attnctiod amoas hare 
distinct calours; appointed ateas may have the same colour, Detached 
areas may in & map represent parts of the same country, but tis relation 
fw not in anywise attended to: the colours of auch detached areas will bo 
the samo, or different, as the thearem may rmequiro. 

Vi is cany to see that four colours are wanted ; for inatanoe, we liave 
gcirelo divided into three sectors, the whole circle forming un enclarn in 
‘another area; then we require three colours for the three sectors, and o 
fourth colour for the surrounding area: if the cirelo were divided into 
four sectors, then for theay two colours wonld be anfficiant, nnd tuking o 
¢hird colour for the surrounding area, three colours only would be 
wanted: and #0 in- general according o& the number of sectors is oven or 
‘eld, three colours or four colours are wanted. And in any tulurably 
simple cane it can be seen that four colours are enfiicient Tut | have 
not seceded in obtaining o general proof: and it ie worth while to 
explain wherein the difficulty consists. Supposing a system of w areas 
coloured nccording to the theorem with four colours only, if we mid an 

(a +-1)th area, it by no moans follows that we can «wifhout altering the 

~ original colimiring colour this with one of the four colours, For instance, 

if the original colouring Le mich that the four colours all present them- 

solves in the exterior boundary of the # areas, and if the new area he an 

area enclosing the w areas, then there is not any one of the four colours 
-avnilablo for tho new area. 

‘The theorem, if it ix true at all, ia true under more stringent oom- 
ditions: for instanoo, if in any case the figure includes four or more 
areas meeting in. u point (sol as the sectors of a circle) then if (intro- 
ducing a new area) wo place at the joint o small circular area, cut out 
from and attaching itself to each of the original sectorial areas, it mite 
nocurding to the theorem ba posaiblo with four culoure only to colour 
the nuw figure: and this implica that it must be posible to colour the 
ériginal figure so that only throo colours (or it may be two) are used for 
the eectorial areas. And in precisely the same way (the theorem ix in 
fact really the samo) it muat he possible to colour the original figure in 
uch wise that only threo colours (ar it may be two) present themselves 
jn the exterior boundary of the figure. 

But now suppose that the theorom under these more stringent conditions 

ja trne for marcas: say that it ie possiblo with fonr colours only, to 
colour the * areas 1 pach wise that not more than three colours present 

themselves in tho extornal boundary: then it might be caay-to prove 
that the a —- 1 orcas cout be eolonrad with four eoloirs only: bnt 
this would be insufficient for the purpost of a general proof; if woulil 
be necessary to ehow further that the a 4-1 areas pond be with the fony 
colours only coloured in accordance with the foregoing boundary condition ; 
for withint thia we camuot from the cake of the n+ 1 hveus pasa to the 
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next madd of w—-2nrees, Awl so i fenoral, whatever more stringent 
conilitions we import into the theorem ax reganis the # areas, it is 
nopsssary to slow not only that the m+ 1 wreas can be coloured with 
four. colours only, but that they ean be culoured in accordance with tho 
more stringent coniitions. Aw alreuly mentioned, I have failed to 
obtain « proof. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROFESSORSHIPS AT OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Ix June, 1874, the Council of the Royal Geographical Soctety addressed, 
through thoir President, Sir Bartio Frero, a Memorial to the Vine 
Chancellors respectively of Oxford and Cambridge, urging tho claims of 
Geographical science to duo recognition in any futuro distribwtién of 
Academical Revenues, ond pointing out the expediency of cstabliahing 
i Profesiorship of Godgraphy and founding Travelling Scholarshipe.* 
As waa stated in the Memorial, no decisive reply was expected until 
the Royal Commission appointed to investigate Academical revenues 
should have mado ita report. This time, it is belicwed, ia now drawing 
nor, and the Council have therefore renewed its application, in the 
form of 4 second Memorial, widressed to the Commissioners, and also to 
the governing bodies of cach University. The Memorial, with covering 
lotter, signed by Sir Rutherford Aloock aa Vioe-President, was despatched 
im the 26th of Falirnary last, Tt rune as follows:— 

While the organisation of Acndomical studies is under the considers- 
tion of the Oxford ond Cambrider University Commissions, the Connell 
of the Royal Geographical Society avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded to urge on the Commissioners,as well aa on the Governing 
Radios of hoth Universitics, the importance of establishing Geographical 
Profeawmehips The claims of Geography to be thie represmmted appear 
to the Conneil to be both weighty and numerons, They are briefly set 
forth in the following Memorandum. 

The Comneil desire the word Geography to be understood in-ite most 
liberal sense, und not as an equivalent to topography. Thoy mean by 

‘it, » compendions treatmont of all the prominent conditions of a country, 
such as its climate, configuration, minerala, plants, and animals, aa well 
ag ite human inhabitants; the latter in respect not only to thelr race, 
but ylso.to their present and post history, eo for as it is intimately oun- 
nected with the peculiaritics of the land they inhabit. 

A Scientific Geogruphor does not confine himself to lederiptiona of 
aeparate localities, such as may be found in guretteers, but he groups 
‘similar cases together and drawa thoay gonerulieationa from them to 
which the name of “ Aspects of Nature" hus been given, He stndies the 
muti) balaneo and restraint of the various forms of vegetation and of 


* Printed in Procesdingy Tt. (1. S," vol. xviii. p, 451. 
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animal life nnder different focal confitions, and he: gathers evidence 
from thi Geogrphical conditions of tho present time, on tho eliaracter 
of those that precedil and gave tise to them, Among the many classes 
of problema that fall andor these loads, it is anflicient to apocify two, 
The one deals with the reciprocal inffuence of man and his surround- 
ings; showing on the one hand the influence of external nature on 
face, commercial development and sociology, und en the other, the 
Gnfinence of man on nature, in the clearing of forcats, cultivation amd 
drainage of the soil, introduction of new planta and domestic animals, 
and the like. ‘The other problem deals with the inferences thet may le 
drawn from the prosent distrilmtion of plants ani animals, in respect to 
the oonfiguration of the surface of the earth in ancient times, Thus we 
see that the mutual relation of the objects of the different sciences is 
the subject of a science in itself, eo that Scientific Geography may be 
defined aa the etudy of local correlations. 

Geoeraphy, thue defined, does not tend in any degree to supersede 
the special cultivation of the separate sciences, hut mther to intensify 
the interés? already folt in each of them, by establishing connections 
mia would otherwise be unobeerved. It is through Geography alone 

that physical, historical, und political conditions are seen to be linked 
sna togethor: and it is thus that Geograpliy claima the position of a 
aciomee distinct from the reat, and of singulur practical im portant, 

Tt may perhaps be objected that Geography in this senae is too wide 
ao subject and thot ita limits are too uncertain to justify its recognition 
at the Wniversities by a special Professorship. Precisely the nume objec: 
tions might however be urged against a Profesxorship of History, yet 
in that case no one seriously entertains them. A practical answer to 
any objection against fomnmding a University Chair of Geography is that 
Professorships have already been established with excellent results in 
many places on the Continent, A Professor of Geography has existed in 
the University of Berlin since the days of Carl Ritter; similar Profeesor- 
aliipe are established at the Universitios of Halle, Morkmrg, Strasburg, 
Bonn, Gottingen, ami Breslan, In Switzeriand they are established at 
Geneva, Neuchitel, and Zurich. In France, Geographical Chairs, under 
thé control of the University of France, are attached to the Faculté: des 
Tiettres nt the following towne—luris (Sorbonne), Bordeanx, Caen, and 
Tiyons; at Clermont-Ferrand and Nancy the Chnire of History and 
Geography are united; ot Marseilles a Professoraliip of Mistory und 
Coinniercial Geography it attached to the Faculté des Scieiwes, There 
are, therefore, in all seven Chairs of Geography in France endowed hy 
the State, "This provision is of course sopplomentary to the tnatrnotion 
given in the Lyetes, which la of a high cliss and corresponds to that 
which the Royal Geographical Soticty has during the last ten years 
endeavored to encourage in our leading public achools hy their annual 
‘examinations arid prize models, 
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The duties of such a Professor as the Council desire to sce appointed 
would be, first, to promote the stndy of Scientific Geography as defined 
above; and, secondly, to apply geographical knowledge in illustrating 
and completing #uch of the recognised University Studies ua require 
ite aid, 

The claims of Geography to covupy a contral place among the physical 
aciences, which already form an important part in University studies, 
van hanily be questioned, and sinoe the introduction of more liberal 
“methods of teaching into the classical and historical schools, ite position 
in respect to these is little less eesential. It may be broadly affirmed 
that questions are set in every oxamination in these achools which cannot 
be adequately anawered without considarable knowledge of tho lugher 
Geography, and in tho list of eubjeots: for Privo Essaye proposed at 
‘Oxford during the last twenty-five years, the iportance of such Inow- 
ledge is amply recognised. 

Tt ahould be farther remarked that while the fucilities for travelling 
have widely extended, and although the nomuber of young men who 
travel after leaving the Universities, for the sake of supplementing their 
¢ducation, i# increasing every year, very few of them are qualified to 
tinke an intelligent tise of the information which they may or might 
‘Obtain, and still fewer are qualified to make observations of the Joust 
scimtific waloc. ‘The same can be said, with little qualification, of the 
tmouch sualler number who go out as Missionaries, and who often onjoy 
special opportunities of collocting new evidence, not merely on Gieo- 
graphical questions but on questions of othnological and philological 
interest. Such persons, if proviously tmined under an able Professor 
‘ata University, would form a most valuable corpe of acientific observers. 
The literary results of Genuan travel at the present diay, seom to show 
that the educational advantages which are attainable in Gormany have 
borne fruit in developing and directing the powers of observation in 
Gernian travellors. 

A University Professer would probably #6 arrange his lectures ax to 
fall in with the guneru) course of studies at the Universities, adapting 
ane part of them to students of history, and another to students of 
physical ecitner, He would aley perhaps deliver ut lest ono annual 
‘discourse on. eome subject of original Geogmphical research, 

The entablishinent of a Professorial Chair, and the example and 
scholarly writings of a University Professor, would give a much-neoded - 
impetus to the progress of the art of teaching Geography in schools and 
elaowherm, which is ut prescat imperfectly developed, and for winch tho 
exinting teait-books ara avowedly inadequate. It appears that of all 
the subjects handled by those graduates, of Cambridge who holil the 
office of lecturers In the great provincial towns, in connection with the 
Cambridge Tniversity Extension schome, nono lus boon so popular as 
Physical Geography, A supply of such locturers, who had been well 


a 


Pivtricted br a University Professor of Goography, would therefore 
confer a real benefit on the education of the country, and one that would 
he widely appreciated. 

A copious collection of maps, models, pictures, and ethnoloical ilna- 
trations of the various Innds which are the theatres of historical study, 
would gmdually sccumniste nnder the charge of a Professor of Geb- 

gmphy ond woul enable him to illustrate their configuration and 
weencry ea well as tho social character of their inhabitants, with # full- 


ess that no ordinary teacher could hope to rival. Such illustrations, it 


may) bo remarked, are consistent with the general tendency of modern 
instruction. 

Te might be thought advisable to entrust the proposed Profoseors 
With some spocial duties mm respect to the collection of Geographical 
pulilications in the Wniversity libraries, #o a to onsure that these stores 
Of knowledge shel be sarily available in auy emergency, when fact 
rilatibg to some hali-forgottn country ary carncsily desired by the 


picblic. We miny be sure thet under such circumstances their com- 


ments would be awaited with intarest amd listened to with respect, 
Tn conclusion, the Council would «strongly urge that there ia no 
country thet can less afford to dispense with Geographical knowledge 


than England, and that, while there ix no people who have a greater 
netoral interest in it (as shown by tho large support received hy the 


Royal Geographical Socisty), there are few countries in which a high 
order of Geographical teaching is. so little encouraged. The interests of 


England are ns.wideas tho world, and it would not ho difficult to cite 


batinees in which these interests have been seriously compromised by 
a want of Geographical knowledge, Tho colonies of England, her com- 
nwrod, her emigrations, hor wars, her missionaries, and her scientific 
explorers bring her imto contact with all partes of thy globe, and it is 

therefore a matter of imperial importance that no reasonable means 
should tbo neglected of training lier youth im synnd Geographical 


knowledge. 


THE PROPOSED AFRIOAN OVERLAND TELEGRAPH. 
‘As our readers wore informed in tho February number of thi + Pro- 
deodings* (p. 124), the Conforence on the subject of the feasibility of | 


Tine of telegraph through Africa, which mot in July 1877, held its lust 


amovting * at the roomeof the Society on the 6th of January, 1879, «nil 


agree to a Report. the dmift ofwhioh. was submitted by Sir Rawson 
W. Eaweon. This Report formed one of the documents sent to the 


‘Boerctary. of Stato for the Colonies, in answer to the trequewt for 


© Thin meeting was attended by Sir TC. Rawlinkn, Sir Henry Barkly, Sir Raweon 
ca Goliaubd, Gionoral Mighy, Mr. 8. W, fees a ® ang 
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information made by him in October last, We now plave the Report 

before our readers :— 

Reroat of 4 Coxrawexce urin ar No. 1, Savite Row, TO coxstorn Tae reammtirry 
or A Lixe of Ovamanp Teteatare rowoven Arnica, To CoyNter tus Lies 
ty SOCrH Argica wirn rHosx ov Kaver.* 

Trines overland routes have leen suggested, of which two follow the 

sume course, from Alexandria, up the Nile, to Unyanyembe, smth of 

Lake Victoria, where they diverge—one taking & more westerly course, 

through Ujiji, across Lake Tanganyika, past Lake Bangwoolo, to the 

Yarmbesi, which it would strike at or near the Victoria Falls, and thence 

proceod through Shoshong to Pretoria or Kimberley; the other pro- 

cending to the head of Lake Nyassa, and thence down one or other side 
of the lake to the Zambesi, oithor down the iver Shire, or in a south- 
westerly direction to Tete. The first has beon callod the “ West 

Central” line, the second the “East Central” line. The third, called 

the “ Coast" line, coincides with the second line from Pretoria, north- 

ward to the east side of Lake Nyassa; but there, instead of striking 
north-west to Unyanyemle and Lake Victoria, it turns to the coast 
amd follows it either to Zanzibar, where it would be taken west to 

Unyanyembs, or north, along the ocoaxt to tho extremity of the 

dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and thence either by land through 

the Somali country to the coast opposite to Aden, or still along the 
coast to Capo Giardafai, from either of which termini, or from the 
starting-point, it would be taken by snhmarine cable to Aden, 

It hax appeared profernble to adopt the “Bast Contral™ line for the 
following reasons :—1. It follows the course of the Nilo up to Lake 
Victoria, one-fourth of the whole distance, and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment undertakes to erect it,f and will be able to protect it, up to Mican's 
territory, 2. It opens up the chain of Inkes from the Nile to the 
Zanibesi, an all three of which Europeans have already established one 
or more settlements, which will by this means be brought into com- 
munication with Great Britain. On two of these lakes steamers have 
already boen pluced; thus they afford water communivation for many 
honired miles, and facilities for transporting, and forming depdts of, 
materials, 3, It is the moat direct, shortest, and least expensive line to 
Pretoria, consistent with deviations which it has been judged advisable 
to adopt for the purpose of securing facilities of construction and the 
accession of future bnsiness. 4. It has, fur the greater part, heen 
traversed by one or more travellers, and it will doubtless he the route 
by which commerce and attendant civilixation will first penetrate the 
continent, 

The “ West Central” line, as fir as it varies from the above, present 

* Tho minutes of the first mecting of the same Conference, bold on Sth July, 1877, 
wore published in the * Proceedings * for that year, yok xxi, p. G16. 

+ On the anthority of Mr. Gicgler. 
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the disadvantage of passing more to the centre of the contiuent, through 
a.country mexplored and not likely to be settled until long after the 
preceding route, and presenting increased difficulties of transport and 
subsequent protection. 

The “Const” line, after leaving Zanzibar, is wanting in all the 
recommendations of the East Centrul line, It may connect the Arab 
traders—too often slavers—on the coast with Zanzibar, but they have 
0 communications with Europe or South Africa, It would not tap the 
interior; it would not serve tho missionary and other establishments 
formed and forming on the line of lakes, and for 1100 miles beyond 
Mombasa, it would puss through » country unexplared, but, throughout 
more than half of it, known to be occupied by a population hostile to 
Huropeans, and offering no inducenmnt to them, either of present trade 
or channels for fature enterprise, It would, moreover, require a cable 
across the Gulf of Aden, a distance of about 160 miles. 

_ The above rensons have led to the confident selection of the “East 
Central" line. It is proposed to rm a line from Khartum on the Nile— 
to which point existing lines already extend—to Gondokoro, which ix 
alno on the Nilo, in lat. 4° 64° N., 645 geographical miles from Khartum. 
The next section is from Gondokoro to Lake Victoria, at the head of 
which is Mtoesa’s capital, where u station of the Church Missionary 
Society is established, a distance of 300 geographical miles, 

From Mtesa's the line may be casily carried round the west side of 
Lake Victoria, through Kuragwe and the territories of Rumunika, where 
& missionary station will probably be established, and, under the pro- 
tection of the two chiefs, to some point on the south side of Lake 
Victoria; or it may poss on to Scrombo, in tho territory of Mirambo, 
who will protect it a considerable distance towards Unyanyembe. 
The length of sither route is also 300 miles. 

_ The moet advantageons line then appears to be south to Unyanyembe, 
4 distance of 130 geographical miles, whenee branches may be carried, 
along well-trodden caravan tracks, to the coast opposite Zanzibar, east- 
ward, a distance of 370 geographical miles, and westward to Ujiji, on 
Lake Tanganyika, where the London Missionary Society has formed a 
station, a distance of 150 geographical miles. 

From Unyanyombe a choice of four routes prosents itself, Two may 
be at once dismissed. Of these one would proceed by Ujiji, either down 
or across Lako ‘Tanganyika to Lake Bangwoolo, and thence to the 
Zambo«i, at or near the Victoria Falla. This is tho “ West Central” 
line, which hus been already noticed. Tho second would proceed by 
Ujijt and Lake Tanganyika to the northern ond of Lake Nyassa; but as 
this tonte would bo double the length of » direct Linu from Unyanyemle 
to the same point, it neod wot be discussed. 

_ Two other lines have compoting merits—me from Unyanyembe 
direct to Lake Nyassa, across a country which Mr, H. M. Stanley 

doscriles as “almost unknown, though by no means impassable,” a 
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distance of 300 geographical niiles; the second from Unyanyembe to 
Mwapwa and Zanzibar, and thence either front Mwapwe or Zanzibar 
direct to the same point as the last, on Lake Nyase. This will be 
twice as long, bat it will connect Zanzibar with Burope, Indix, and 
South Africa, and will so far extend 4 line of telegraph towards 
Mauritius as probably to decide the route by which the connection of 
that island with Europe should be completed, and to entitle the Com- 
pary to some share of the subsidy affornd hy that island, On the 
southern half of this section an alternative line presents itself, viz. down 
the const from Zanzibar to Port Lindi, and thence through stations of 
the University Mission, and by a frequented track to the centre of Lake 
Nyassa. This requires further examination. 

From the north of Lake Nyussa, where it is expected that a mission: 
station will be established, the line might run down either side of the 
luke to Livingstonia, « station of the Scotch Mission, on the south-west 
end of the luke, which by the castern side is a distance of 300 goo- 
graphical miles, From this point it might either follow the River Shire 
to the Zambesi, a further distance of 240 miles, or might be carried 
south-west to Tete, 155 miles higher up the Zambesi, at « distance of 
145 miles from Livingstonia.. It may be found desirable to include the 
missionary y station, Blantyre, on the River Shire, in this section. Further 
inquiry is necessary. 

From the mouth of the Shire direct to Pretoria the distance is about 
650 geographical niles; and from Tete, vit the Tatin gold-fields, to 
Pretoria is 750 miles. If extoniled to Shoshong, Khame’s settlement, it 
would be 820 miles. The direct road is at prosent scarcely practicalilo, 

4s it passes through tribes which are now in active hostility againet the 
Governmunit, while the longer route passes through a country, muoh of 
which has been surveyed, and through native settlements which are 
on the well-frequented path of traders. 

The aggregate of these several sections in a direct Tine ts approxi- 
mately as follows :— 

1. Khartum to Gondokoro 4. 4. «os 
% Gondokaro to Mtows's capital . 4... 
%. Mtesa’s to south side of Lako Victoria . 
4. Lake Victoria to Uuyanyombe ..  .. 
5. fe Unreapenbs | to Fao ekg 7 

Sa. Bagumoyo to 
6. Bagameyo to north of peeps ta Nyases 


7. Dow Lake Nyaa o Livingstone en 
8, Livingstenis to « 


acc 


Rey area tegy i 


ip naan dare nbn he vite 
one-fifth, viz. A. 9 OT 


r Making fn ail ve ve 4008 


geographicul miles, or rather less than the rae ent gees ccs > => 
from Aden to Port Natal. 
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Frou Pretoria to Piotermaritzburg, which i# the present termitus of 

tlie line from Cape ‘Town, is 240 miles, and it ts unilerstood that ntepa. 
uve been alrouly taken to extend the Capo line to the former point. 
Should thie not be the case, it may be confidently expected that if 
& company be formed to construct » line from Khartuin to Pretoria, 
Her Majesty's Government will lose little time in employing it to con- 
nevt Pretoria with the Cape, by Pietermaritzburg; and while the better 
known and more esay portions of the line are under construction, tite 
will be afforded for prospecting and laying out the unexplored and more 
‘diffieult sections. 
With regard to the practicability of wach a line, the letters of 
‘Captain Cameron and Mr. H. M, Stanley, appended to this Report,* 
farnish mnple testimony, which is farther confirmed by the recorded 
testimony of Livingstone, and by the personal experience of Lient- 
Colonel Grant, and the several missionaries who have penetrated inte 
these parte. Captain Camoron writes: “As far aa the country Htaelf 
gees, T can seo no difficulty whatever in the line of telegraph from north 
‘to wouth through Africa.” Ho adds: “It would be an immense step in 
‘Opening up the country.” Mr Stanloy writes: “From Unyanyembe to 
Mtesa's ” (the 3rd and 4th sections) “the construction of the line would 
not be diffioult, as by tactful liborality the assistance of the chiefs would 
be secured; working men would be easily procurable, and food is atam- 
dant.” The only part of the line whiah has hitherto been unexplored 
ia between Zanzibar and the head of Lake Nyassa, which Mr, Keith 
Johnston has jast left England to survey, tinder the auspices of the 
African Exploration Fund Committee of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The distance is only 200 miles. But if no insurmountable difficulty was 
fouud in running a line from north to south across Australia, a diatanee 
of 2000 miles, in two years, through a country the greater part of which 
! was unexplored, and the character of which was known to be attended 
7 With difficulties which will not be experienced in Africa, and if the 
“A¥erage cont of that line was only 2001. 4 mile, the project now ntider 
_Sansideration is a comparatively easy and inexpensive one. 


the introdnotion of » few Indian elophants, with their rivers, might 
materially facilitate the transport of tmuterial, It appears that Africans 
onlily learn to manage those animils, and it might, in consequence, be 
expected that the subjugation of the African elephant would soon follow, 
to the great advantage of commercial intercourse, especially in regions 
infected by the “ Tsetse” fiy, and in those that are covered with tall 
| gpraee not casily penetrated by men on foot, 
' “Erne it ix that Sir &. Baker, in his Jottor (Appendix ©), ix deterred 







hy the diffioultios which ho foresees, and advocates a const Line. But he 
© Appendices A and B. ‘The appemiices here and avbeequently referred to, are too 
pias te. inthe *Proceetings’, re Mate wit tases 
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evidently contemplates a submarine cable from Aden to Zanzibar, which 
is open to the financial objection attaching to all submarine cables, and 
presents nono of the advantages attendant upon carrying tho. line 
through Egypt. His objections, as far as Egypt is concerned, are met 
hy the letter of Mr. Giegler, the Direotor of the Suudan and Red Sea 
Coant Telegraphs, in Appendix D, and as regards the rest of the line, by 
the voncurrent favourable opinion of all the wriferain the annexed 


Messrs, Cameron and Stanley differ considerably as to the amount 
which it will be necessary to expen! in subsidising the chiefx, The 
experience of the Persian and other lines will afford some. guide: im this 
matter; while that of all traveller in South Afrion preceding Stanley 
affords reason to believe that the lower estimate of Cameron is peck 
nearer to the mark. It is stated that the subsidy granted in Persin ix 
4t..a mile. It is Colonel Grant's opinion that o fonrth of that amount 
would satisfy an African chief. Cameron suggests 14s, to 15s. 9 mile, 
At double the highest amount this charge for 2000 miles would only 
amount to 40001. a year, which is only a third of the cost of maintaining 
a steamer for the repair of a sutomrine cable. 

With respect to the first two sections through Egypt from Khartum 
to Mtesa’s capital, Mr. Glogler writes ;—“ I have every reason to believe 
that the Egyptian Government would heartily support the project of 4 
land line to the Cape; and Colonel Gordon, with whom I have fre- 
quently discussed the matter, told me as much, that he would undertake 
to construct « line up to the frontier of Ugands if the materials are 
auppliod by « company and delivered at Berber. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment would thon charge the same rate for messages from Khartum to 
that point as it charges from Khartum to Cairo; it would also sapply 
4 staff and armed porters, Beyond the frontier of Uganda the Coupany: 
would have to supply materials and make line.” 

Mr. Giogler effectually dispels the imaginary objection arising out of 
the difficulty of carrying and maintaining a line of telegraph poles 
through a marshy and semi-tropical country ; and he bears the strongest 
testimony, founded upon experience, to the disposition of the natives 
not to impede or interfere with the construction or maintenance of 
telegraphs, and. other works carried on by Europeans, The remarks 
which he makes regarding the change that has taken place within « 
recent period in Upper Egypt, apply to the whole chain of Jakes, in 
which districts the presenye of trevellers and missionary parties (navi- 
gating steamers on no less than three of the lakes) has smoothed thé 
way for other similar enterprises, Upon this point, which is of primary 
importance, viz, the immunity of telegraph lines from tho attacks of the 
natives, either during construction or afterwards, the evidence is con- 
clusive, uniform, and perfectly satisfactory. 

Sir Frederick Goldsmid, in his volume on‘ Telegraph and Travel,’ 
speaking of the land lines in Persia, over 1800 miles, states: “ Tipon 


the whole, the experience of after years” (about ten)“ amply proves that 
‘with the good-will of the local governors, telegraph posts and wires 
amay be kept in Porsia ne-secure from wilful injury na in civilixed 
Europe.” Colonel Stewart, who was employed on tlie samo service, 
writes: “Tho-faot of the wire being galvanised not only detracts from 
its value very much for all parposes, involving the welding or working 
up of the metal, but also provides a curtain menns of identifying it at a 
Elance if found in tho possesion of anyone... . FE doubt whether 
insulators presuit the smallest temptation, or conld possibly be need in 
any other than the logitimate way," Major Champain, also employed 
on the Persian linus, states (Appendix E): “The natives of Persia oan 
séareely be called an wneivilised race, but Lam not sare whether we 
shun not, when we first commenced operations in that comntry in 
1809, have preferrei to deal with abedinte barbarians, . .. In tho more 
untivilieed: parts, etch as the Mukran const, oor telegraph is nover 
tonchad." Sir Ht. Barkly states that in the lute Katir war the natives 
Hever attempted to interfere with the telegraph. Major Champain's 
letter and the replics of Sir F, Goldsmid to cortain questions containg! 
in Appomdix F, present mmch useful information, expecially as: to the 
terms upon which protection was olitnined for tho line from the local 
authorities, 

Tn forther confirmation, and in proof of the security of land lines of 
telegraph, reference is made to Appondix G, which contains an extract 
from airoport of the minutes of a conference on this subject held by 
several of the leading members of the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Botiety. 

With reference to the line now proposed, it must be noticed that Sir 
Bartle Frere, the present Governor of the Cape Colony, sigrests in his 
letter (Appendix 11), that a” continnons series of short lines, domneeting 
the chief ports on tho couat with exch other, are likely to pay better 
than ont long line through the centre of the *Dark Continent’ :” and 
Dr. Kirk, Her Mojesty’s Consul-~Goneral at Zanzibar, in hia letter (Ap- 
pendix 1), proposes a similor line along the coast from Zanzibar north 
to Capo Guardafui and Aden. ‘Cho object of both these eminent autho- 
rifies is to offer fncilities to tradere om the const, and sn to develop 
fresh sources of commerce. But, nn hos been before obeervod, it Ap peurs 

oortain that, with the action of tho missionary anil other societies 
already in the fiold, and with the asslstanoy of & teloyraph, the inland 
lakes of Eastern Africa present the moet favourable opportunities for 
developing eotumerce and benefiting the people of Central Africa ; that 
new ways of access from the const to the lakes «ill te aticoessively: and 
tiliar' und Natal, thoay two ports will very qnickly be mited hy. a const 
fine, utiles the unture of the oointry should! present difficulties which 
with render ita wloption equally objectionaljle for the present purpose, 
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Appendices K and L are letters from Dr. Guybon Atherstone, whose 
reputation as » man of acioviee atid patriotic energy commands respect 
for his opinion, euggesting the “ West Central" line already described, 
from Kimberley, in Griqualand. But, in addition to tho objeutions 
already stated to that line, the annexation of the Transvaal, and the 
importance of carrying the line through Pretoria to Natal, are grounds 
for preferring the more eastern line. THis letter, however, contains 
much information and several usefa) suggestions, 

Mr. Stanley, in his letter already quoted, recommends the line now 
proposed, Ho objects to an extimsion to “ancibar, bot chiefly on the 
ground that it will be provided with an ocean line, which is not at all 
probable if an overland line be constructed. His estimate of all expa 
of construction, exclusive of materinis, from Nyoses to tho Eyyption 
frontier (1500 miles), ia under 55/..a mile, mt as it omita ‘somo im- 
portant ttema, and as it seems to be excessive in others, it will serve 
only te indicate some sources of ontiay-which he considers to be mecosmary. 

Mr. Sivewright, the General Manager of Government Telegraphs, 
Cape of Good Hope (Appendix MD), is strongly in favour of an overland 
Tine, and inclines to the opinion that it should be curried from Pretoria 
to Tete, and up Lake Nyassa to Zonziber, and thence to Luke Victoria 
and Gondokoro, Tb believes that the route from Tete to Zanzibar is 
ilready fairly well known. 

Mr, Thomas Watson, in hia letter (Appendix N), indicates the views 
‘of one of the leading merchants at the Cape. He i#- President of the. 

‘Chamber of Commerce, a member of the Capo House of Assambly, and 

president of « cominittes of most of tho leading merchants in Cupe 
Town, formed to give 4 practical effect ‘to the question of an overland 
line, His personal representations show that his views prevail to a 
great extent among the mo«t prominent mombors of the Cape com- 
tannity. 

The remaining Appendices, O to 0", contain a despatch from Sir 
Bartle Frore, the Governor of the Cape; enclosing a report and address 
of Mr. Sivewright, the Goneral Manager of Government Tolographs, 
Cape Town, and an article from the *Cupo Argus,’ referred te in Sir 
Bartle Frere's despatch. ‘These documents have only come before “ The 
Conference” since thoir Report was written. They confirm so entirely 
will that has been stated in the Report, ns regards both the comparative 
merits of an overland and anbmaring line, and the most advantageous 
route: to he taken, that if they had Leen recsived sooner, “The Con- 
furence might have adopted thy» uddress ow the text of their own 
Heport, and have only referred to the correspondence in. confirmation of 
the several statements and arguments contained in it, 

[The Report concludes with estimates of the cest of construction and 
maintenance and of receipts, which are omitted, as not coming within 
the provines of thy Society} 
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The Portugnese African Expedition.—Succeas has attended the offerte 


oF one sdction of the important Expedition despatched in 1877 hy the 
Government of Portugal to explore thie unknown regions bordering on 
their African possessions, Major Serpa Pinto has telegraphed ta the 
King of Portugal aninoonene hid arrival wt Pretoria, in Tranwvaal, after 
fi eventiil march peross the interior in a south-easterly direction from 
Bonguela. He gives the satisfaotory assurance that he has hronght safely 
threngh all the perits of tris journey—flooda, ileserts, anid hostile natives 
—the whole.of his charts and observations, which include the results of 
a“ complote exploration of the Upper Zambesi and ‘the solution of tia 
problem of the Cubango.” This latter announcement will be vertain to 
exdite tho interoat of Geographers, as it seoms to indicate thit Sonlior 
Pinto has toed the iuiportant River Cabkango down to ite junction with 
the Chobe, anil proved it to be, as Andersson und Baines auppmnd, the 
main Tiranch of the Zambesi. The Cobango collects the dminage of a 
wile extent of the Rengiela highlands, ita basin lying between that of 
thy Cunene on the weat, and tht of the Lechn of Livingstone (gvnerally 
firon on mapa as the main 4ombest) on the vast. The Cuhangs Lay 
wholly te the weet of Livingstone’s line of march in his famous journey 
to Loanda; ani ft is marked on the beet maps of the last twenty years, 
Yariiiisly, a+ flowing to the Cunene, to inland Jagoons in the desert 
‘rezivn of Ngami, or to the Chobe. Cameron passed very near its houd- 
‘Waiters in approaching Bihé from the east. Part of ité npper course has 
heen made known by the visits of Portuguese traders, and is tried on 
Béla Banidoira’s map of Angola down to latitude 17°S. It was strnek 
by Mr, (. J. Andersson on his expedition of 1859 in lat, 17° 47' &., Tein, 
To® ol E* ond navigated by him loth below and above this print for 
ohont LOO milew; it is hore eyllud the Okavangy; but the ultimate desti- 
nation of its copions wuters, here flowing ina bed from 200 to 300 yunds 
Wide-ut i mtée of 2} or 4 niles ger bor, hes remained wsitil now 
| - Senhor Pinto, a» we infornod our readors. in the Pobrtiary 
namber of the *Procorelingy’ (pp, 130), weparnted from this COMP MniONs wt 
‘Bihé with the intention of preeding castwurd towards 4ombe, on the 
Zanibesi. His journuy sonth-castward to Transvaal from the Zam best 
world of Genres take him through country toleralily well kneawn to 
Geographers. 

Anothor Portnygweao expeilition on a much smallor aeale hug rooently 
beon engaged an a enrvey of the lower conrga of the Cunenc. Th wa 
composed of the naval officers, MM, Lima, Quoriol, aud Silva. Lanting 
in Tigres Bay, the officers, with numerons attondante, marched ower high. 

* Journal By. &,’ vol. exeyi peat. 
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sindhilld to the Qanene. and snffored much frou fatigue and thiret. 
The work was udoomplished lotwoon the 30th af November and the 1th: 
Dovumbor Last, 

The Belgian African Expedition.— This important expedition, 
organised by the Intertintional Association at Brussels, has list another 
of ite loaders through the effocts of the climate. The Belgian agent wt. 
Aden « few days ago telegmphed that “Lieutenant Wanthier had died 
of dysentery at Hokungu, near Lake Chala, on the 19th Dooember: 
The wutimely end of this devoted and zoalous officer, who. it will: ho 
rnemlred was on of thy two emt ont to take the place of MM. 
Crespel aod Mara, decease] at Zanzibar, has cansed sincere regret anon E 
the member of the Association—Thu Lake Chaia (or Chayn) hero 
Tientiined is a small Inke same 80 miles south-east of Tabora in 
Unyanyembe, Lt is aot marked on any of the maps of onr great 
explorers, but is mentioned in recent communications to the Churek 
Missionary Society, as the place noar which Mr. Penrose was munloredt. 
Curionsly enough, this event occurred nearly at the same timo as: 
Lientenant Wauthier's death. 


The Rev, Thomas Wakefield, of the Hilti Mission noar Mombasa, ie 
now on his return to England, after his second long sojourn in Bastorn 
Africa which has extended over a poriod of eight years. Mr. Wake- 
field te a koen geographer, and hua, m0 doubt, made goud use of his oppor- 
timities during the journeys in the Galle country which have ocoupiod 
the later yeura of hiv stay, in obtaining information whont that Hti}e. 
known region, and thos supplementing the mapanid Hinoraries whioh 
he presented to the Soctety in 1870." Among the stores of now imatorial 
ho ia bringing homo, wo hear of a mannacript volume of routes In tho 
Sotili country, with full doseriptions and carefally drawn Py oe at 
of then routes passing stright thiongh the interior of Somaliland, 
from Brava to Borbera on the Gulf of Aden, . 


Survey of the Sanpu River of Tibet—Tlie Sanyal, or creat river, of 
Tibet, which rises in tho vicinity of the Marinm-la Paas, in the provines 
of Nari, and flows eastward to umerge, after « sharp curve, in the valley 
of Assam, under the successive names of Dilong atid Rrakinapntm, has 
af length had its identity with the last-named river placed beyond 
Howlt. Ono of Oolunel Walker's indefatigable native explorers his 
traced and surveyed the great river downwanls for 200) milos beyond 
Chetang, the fortlermest eastward point to which it had hitherto been 
followed, Beyond the point attained by the explorer the river turned 
svathwards into some hills which he was mahle to penstrate: A glance 
at any recent imap of Asia will ehow that the trne direction and-coutse 
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ofthe viver has heen acourately divined by modern geographers, but it 
je eutisfuctory to have the identity of the two rivers placed beyond 
doubt, and Klsproth’s elaborate hypothesis of the Irawaddy being: the’ 
ower course of the Sanypu, and Colonel Godwin Austen's enggestion 
reganding the Subansiri, finally disposed af. A gmp atill romaine to be 
explored betweon the lowest point reached hy the present oxplorer and 
Wileox’s highest point np the Dihong, As in this comparatively brief 
stretch tho rivor descends 8000 feet, if not moro, the interval must 
Gneluile some grand developments of finvial topograpliy. 

The New Route to Candahar—The successful opening of the: po- 
called “Temple ™ route from tho coast to Kolat and Candatar ia an 
event of very groat importance, ax by this mean these cities are ren- 
dered directly accessible from the son; the distance from the coast to 
‘Felat being thereby reduced to 237 miles, Sonmiani Bay, the starting 
point of the road, is not a good harbour at the best of times, and during 
the southiaiat monsoon it js almost unapprouchabls, It may howover be 
eached from Kariohi by the land route, which iv only about 50 miles 
Jong. ‘Northwards of Sonmiani the road is fairly good, with one or two 
ozonptions. Tt passes through Utel, where dwell pleuty of British anb- 
jects, and in the neighbourhood of which supplies are plentifal. Bela, 
‘onoe- a large town, ia now thinly populated, ut it is nevertheless, the 
chiof trade entrepot, and the gurrounding conntry exports considerable 
quantitios of grain, The chief difficulty of the Sonmiani route is tho 
Baran Lok Pass, about 120 miles north of the #ca-coast, and the elevi- 
Hon of which is about 3390 feet. Over this pass, however, a battery of 
horse artiilory was taken in 1841, 60 that dnginecring skill may not im- 

dibly make it qnito pmoticable. The new route, completely turning, 
os it does; tho longthy road throngh the Bolan, ia of olivious import- 
suee, ani it will hooome a powerfnl factor in the question of our future 
wconpation of Afghsnistan. 

Lighting of Indian Coasts —A new aid improved list of the light- 
Lonsea anil light-weseels in Firitiah India, intluding the Ned Sea and 
‘emat’ of Arabia, extending altogetior from Suez to Singapore, hos 
roomtiy been yrublishod at Calenita In connection with the Murino 
Survey nt. ‘This most weful production is one of the many 
picoss af good work which owe their existence to the organisation of 
that t Mr R.C. Carrington, tho compiler, has been at con- 
siderable pains obtain all the necessary partionlars regarding the 
Jifrent lights, which are described under the following heads :—Name, 
Joration, Intitude amd lungitude, colour and characteristics of Light, 
yadiva of visibility, aro of illumination, construction of lighthouss, 
height, and o fow other detaile. "Iho lint intludes even two lights which. 
‘were started as recontly a* the 23rnd-and 1th dunnary, Wavy, vie the 
Goapnath light in the Gulf of Cambay, and the Coconada light intended 

to lead voesels elvar of the shoals north of Godayery Pamt. ‘The price 
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of this little handbook ia only one rupee, ani it is altogether an indis- 
potsablé aid to navigation. 

M. Charnay's Researches in Java, &e—M. Deir’ Chorney, tho wwll- 
known archawlogical explorer of Yuoatan, Southern Mexico, and 
Madagascar, is now engaged on « scientific mission in the Eastern 
Talands and Australia, In the Reports which he has sent to France en 
his labours in Java during the months of July and August of last, yeur, 
hoe states that he has explored the eastern and western portions of the 
islind, wand recognised a clore anulogy botween the great epochs of 
Buddhistic civilisation in the Sunde Islands and those of anciont 
Moxico. He is strongly impressed by the crowded population of Java. 
‘Though the inhabitants livo im the shelter of forests and appear to by 
lost in immense parks; the population fur cxeeeds in density per squary. 
mile that of the most populous countries of Europe, M. Charnay 
artived in Melbourne at the ond of last September, and intends to pass 
«ome time in Australia. He has established two stations at Cooktown 
and at Thirsday Island in Torres Straits, with the view of forming w 
collection of objects of natural history and ethnology. 


Japanese Colonisation in Yesso.—In his last Report to the Voreign 
Office, Hor Majesty's Consul at Hakodate gives some account of whit 
ia being done at Sapporo in this island by tho * Kaitakushi,” or Quloniaa- 
tion Department. Seven yours ago there was not wu hone on the 

dito of Sapporoa, the ground being covered with w litpi and 

siutoly forvdt, In ita stoad there ia now a rising town, which is Iaid 
ont in broad and straight streets creasing cach other at right mingled 
The hoses, iliady numbering nosrly 800, are medtly built in the 
Jupanses style, exept tho’ offices of “the Knitakushi and the othur 
public buildings, A rapid mountain stream, named the Toyollira, rms 
through the centre of Sapporo, and furnishes through a canal ample 
water-power for 4 iumbor of fetories, as well as an abundant supply of: 
evater for the town und for irrigation purposes. OF the public imatita- 
tions Of Sapporo, the most remirkable is the Agricultural College, 
which was founiled by the Kaitakushi for the education and prictioal 
teaching of young men from all parts of the ompin:. Candidates for 
admission are examined, orally and in writing, in the Japanese and 
English languages, writhmetic, geography, and history. Tho course of 
metruction at the Collecy is Intended to ocoupy four yoara, and to 
inclnde, besides the Japanese aud English languages, agriculture and 
horticulture, ctyil onginecring and chomistry, sstrononry, botuny,. 
geology, zoology, and other sciences, Among the industria) enterprises 
which are being carried on at Sapporo, the saw-mills are tho oldest; thuy 
comprise a steam eaw-mill, a water-mill, planing, tonguing anil grooving 
machines, ke. Nvery deeeription of furniture is nanufiotured acoorling 
to foreign nindela, ani well-made, substantial articlos can We purchased 
there more cheaply than In Englind. A silk factory, a brewery, and a 
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‘tannery wre Algo in uotivo oporntion, Groat attention ia paid to the 
brooding of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, fur which immense stables 
have been erected. Groat prise anil credit are due, in Mr. Evsden's 
opinion, to the native and foreign afiicialé for all thot hes heen aecom- 
plished at Sapporo, but te goovraphical position of their activity and 
—-Fndustry wppeats to be an unfortunate one. Cimmunication with the 
~outor world has to be mae by water. yid Otarn, or by land vidé Mororan 
wut Hakodate; for the Iskuri River, though it ix one of tho largest in 
Tapan, being some 700 feet wide and 20 feet deep, haa several con- 
“ntlintly shifting sandbanks at ite nianth, and is consxymontly useless 
for harbour purposes. Otarn ix 22 miles distant anid ia not a: jpood 
part, #0 that the land-ronte is the ouly one teally available. A now 
road luis recently beon made which, it. is hoped, will facilitate oom- 
minicution. Frou Hakodate it leads with an easy gmdicnt over the 
Togonmts Pass, which med to beu very fatiguing ascent, and thenee 
po. to Mori, Volcano Bay ig crossed by steamer or junk, anid from 
Morons tp Tomuaconiai the road passes along tho sew-couat, and then 
werties i swampy furest to Chitose. From that point the commry 
ecotits more interesting, being densely wooded, with rather attractive 
sconery in some plaves, 
MM. Baffray's Explorations in New Guinea.—This enterprising anil 
eunoissful naturalist traveller, who hui already done yood service in 
Abysuinis, in 1676 umlortook, in company with M. Maindron, of the 
Jardin dee Plantes, a ecientific mission to New Guineas under the auspices 
of the Minister of Public Tnstraction. On his way thither ho «pent some 
timé in Java and the Moluccas, and visited tho islands of Tornate, 
Tider, and Gilolo, In New Guinea his investigations were confined to 
the northern part ef the island, He visited the Arfak tribes in the 
Dorci-Andai peninaula, and penetrated to Amberbaki im the interior, wt 
whioh place and in weveral islands of the Misori group he male important 
collections, At the mecting of the Society of Commercial Geography 
at Pariaow February 22nd, M- Taffray gave some dntails respooting his 
tmvels, Hoe remarked that the inhabitants of New Gninea are negroes, 
but differ much physically from theeo of Africa, their nose, instead of 
being flat and broad, boing perfectly aqguiline; that thoy are cannibals, 
and are of eager, covetous disposition, In the course of hix Journeys 
uta the interior, M. Raffray had wimaeous difficnitica to aurmomut, 
ariving chietly from the hostility of the natives und from the greediness 
Of hid guides, whom he-wns often mable to retain exoopt ly the bait of 
i lurge rewind. Tu order to got some hold wpon one of thom, he wae 
‘yen Obliged te dividi hin Journey into several stages, and only to pay 
‘the wan whon a, stage was entirely comploted. Ho was mora than a 
year in the oouutry, and the collections which he mado aré now 
Meposited fn the Muscam d'Histoire Naturolle nt Paris. Tn # report 
which he sent home respecting these investigations, he notes that one 
“of the moot remarkable characteristics of the fauna of the Muluccss 
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de the reatriction of apovies to each separate Teland ; thin the Tnsect and 
lird-faunas Of Teruste, Tilor, and Gildly, ure represented, in caoh, by 
species allied bit completely distinet, wlthongh tho islands ate close 
ty one another, 

North-Western Australia—Mr. Alexander Forrest, brother to the 
avell-known explorer Mr. Jal Forrest, has heen recently deapmtahel, by 
the Governmont of Western Australia, om « journey of explormtion and: 
survey to the hitherto nnexamined part of the comntry lying between. 
the De Grey and Victoria rivers, i.e, between 20° 20° anil 15°.S. Tat, and 
lif’ and 129" 20° Es. long, The party consists of fiva Buropeane, 
tiigiles the leader aud two natives. Tho explomtion ig expected: to 
occupy about ix montha, and may be extended to the overland 
telograph line and Tort Darwin if tho leader thinks fit. “The party 
started im the 18th of Joumary last. 


@bituary, 

John Septimus Roe, B.N,—Captain Moe, ono of the pioneers of 
Auntralinn poraetns died at Jerth, in Western Australia, on the 23th of May 
lust; having reached the witmeed age of eighty-one year, He wae bom ab Now- 
bury, in Berkshire, the seventh eon of the Mev, James How of the ame place After 
qeeelving lile elueation at the IHuw Cost School, he entered the Tiyyal Navy me mid- 
thipman in June, 1813, being then fifteen years of-age,. and sarvoi throwgh the 
various gnules up to licntenant, chiefly on the Eaet Ladin station; being almost 
‘aninteroptedly employed for upwards of fourteen years, Doring thie period len adv 
Lis fale alinve of active aceviow, haying been throngh the Burmeas war, 1925-7, and 
eigaged wt the wigge of Ava. Tn Dweember, 1828, he reooived tho appomtmant 
of Sarvoyer-Giemeral for Western Australia, the daties of whiel he filled-with eminent. 
tees, and to the eatisfaction of all, Government and colonists, for the Ling perlol 
of forty-teo. years, He made the calony bia home, and beeme o mmmbor of ite 
Exoctive and Legislative Council. 

Tho late Captain Hoo was one of the first to land in the colony of Wettern Austrafin, 
haviagorrived at thiamonth of Swan. River with Captali: (afterwards Asdiitral Sir 
James) Sticting, In the ship Pormelia, on the Let of Jun, 1829, wed Le wes prone when 
the colony was esinbllnhed soon afterwarts bry proclamation. Ttfell te bia duty to male 
call the preliminary aurveys of harbonm, anchorages, and approaches to Bwan, iver, 
and it was on his reporta that the sites were chosen for Fremantle, thesea-port town, 
and Perth, the capital of thi cokmy. For many years afterwards he was occupied in 
explorations and earveys of the cuast and the great unknown tracts in the interior. 
"Thirte in 1430 lie examined the country about Leschenault, the rivers Collin, Fermusoi:, 
-and Preston, Cape Naturaliste and Geographe Bay ; in-183) the south-western angle 
of thu continent, visiting King Goorge's Sotted amd the neighbouritn: places je 
ahort, important: ‘work Of this kim! was ccommplisied: by him shmost every eaten 
enti! 1843-0, when he made the longer and more event{il Journoy from Swan Hiver 
tovthe South Coast at Capo Pasliy, and explored the desert trace far into the 
interior, hia narrative of whieh, ilinatrated by an excellent map by Arrowmnilth, wie 
published tn the 2nd volume of oor Journal, On this hseartons al trying journey 
he pecelred serious personal injury, which incapacitated hlin for further sotive work 
io the fell, 

‘Our late Associate; besides being a skilled surveyor and explorer, waa a man of 
Jotelloctual tastes, and versed in- other departments of eclonee. He was a Fellow 
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the Gimuewn Society, eed made daring bie Journeys large collections in botany, 
sotlogy, aud tuineralezy; many o new species from that region eo prolific of 
Antrauge forme bas been named after him. He founded « Public Museum and » 
“Mochanics’ Iuatitnte at Porth, and was for many years President of the latter institn— 
‘tion. At his denth a public fenera! with military” honourswas accorded to him, end 
“the cortéye be described as one of tho must hposing over witness! in Perth, ‘Thus 
sobly db ong colobista testify their reapect for Intellectual and moral worth in those 
“who have lived amongst thom. 


— 


REPORT OF THE EVENING MEETINGS, SESSION 1878-9. 


Seventh Meoting, 24th February, 1879-—Sir Rovuenronn Avoocn, §.cu, 
Vice-President, in the Clair, 

— Euuctioxs.—Aolert Berridge, Evy. 7 Alateo (lurk, Eeq. 5 Hew, Edvard Aregtestice 

Davie; Berg frinep Fane, £xq.; William Davhwool Fone, Bey; Soha Thomas. 

Peeterict: Halfigey, Esy.; Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, Eon; Old Peter 

Miller, Bay.; Mojor-Genvral David Jokw Filconer Newall ; James Kdward Single~ 

fon, Esq. i George Seaton, Esy.; dlear-ddmiral Fronceco 6. Tremictt; Edwerd 


Wilkinan, Esq. mya. 
Toe Crammas expreesed the regret which be [was sure they all felt, that tho 
Fat) of: Dufferin, 98 armounced by his Lordship at the Inst moeting, had: bem 
<dbliged to resign his olfico na President of the Society, He nd that day left fur his 
higher post af St. Petersburg. Ina letter which had been reecived (rom him sines,, 
hile Leedship expreesed bis great “regret that during lila short term of office ha 
shinld have been ao continually prevented attending, and could only trust that the 
Vive-Frosidonts, alternately or as may be settled among them, would kindly nnder- 
take to perform the doties until another President conld be elected.” 

Refore the papers were real, the Chairman gud he wished to call attention to: 
eVidenes of great enerzy ond etiterprise In geographical discovery in two different 
Giteotinns, Colonel Prejevalsky, whose former travelu in tho plateau of Thibet and 
over ihe great eteppes of Mongolia wore familiar to many members of the Society, 
was about to take his seventh journey into those wild altitudes, He would proces! 


from Seniipalatinak on to the Desert of Gobl, and thence endeavour to panetrate into 


‘Thiket across the northern boundary, dexending to the Bralimaputra, This was 
A moet adventurous expedition; but he hal been so. successful hitherto, and the 
‘Geographionl Society of St. Ivternturg, aa well as the Himsian Government, hal eo 
‘Vberiity provided him with all thn means he desired, that it might be confidently 
heaped he would wltimately enensad, and bring hack a grest harvest of geographical 
knowlivige for tha bonelit of the world. The Royal Geogmphical Society had nothing 
to do with what might be the more immediate of the ulterior objects of the Huasian 
Goyermant in obtaining information of thems wild lands, which hitherto hod been 
almoste bank in Enrupesn- map, Whist the Soclety hal to regard waa the energy, 
skill, und science with which the staff officers pursued their labours in these extended 
andl poriluuk jowrngys through the steppes and highlands of Asia. tt was plement 
fo find from another Hem of news that men who devoted @ portion of their lives to 
the advaneement of pregraphical knowledge in the lesa known regiona of the world, 
ware (duly himonred and thelr merits recoguised by the highest personages io their 
Owe countries, as tho following patugraph from the tlegraphic news of the day 
whow = “Captain Martini and Count Pietro Antonelli were received in private 
wnitenoy yesterday by the King of Italy, and in the afternoon by the Pope, previous 
t@ wtarting for Africa, to Join an expedition thurs. They would be cunreyed in one 
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tevipera) powers—thos united in doing hononr to thowe travellers who wero willing 
4o nek their lives and davete their energies to the advancement of geographical 
imowledge. It was pleasant to see that by Ttaly such honour waa paid to geographers, 
and it whowld act as 6 stluolus to geographers everywhere, to deserve similar saris 
of distinetion and luterest In their labours, 

Tho following papers were real :— 

1, On the Basin of the Helmuod, By CO. B. Markham, ow., Ps. Secrotary B05, 

® ‘The Mountain Passes luading to the Valley of Bamian. By) Licnt.-Gencral 
E, Kaye. 


Me. Markham’s paper wae published in the number of the * Promedings,' lor 
March, p, 191; Genera! Kaye's, with the discussion on both papora, in tha present 
number p, 24, 

Tue sew Pucepert.—The Right Hon. the Parl of Northbrook lias scerpted 
the invitation of the Council) to serve of President of the Society, fie TET-0. - 
He will, therefore, be nominated for election at the Anniversary Meeting, om thu 
Oth of May noxt. 


= 
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raphical Society of Paris.—Fobrnary Stet, 167): M, Datanie in the 
Chair-—M. On, Macxom, the General Secretary, annemneed that he had received 
notice of the formulation of thres new Geographical Societies in the provinoss: one at 
Mont-de-Marean, in the DMpartemont des Landes, another at oven, and tho third 
at Nancy. It wna furtlur stated that the Society at Saint-(iall, in Switzerland, wae 
making tapid ‘progress, counting now #00 members, and that at Steekholm. the 
Anthropological Society had added Geography to is programme, M, Marmoir oun 
eratulate! thi Bociaty on thew evidences of increased attention ahown on ail sides to 
their brane of scienee—M. de Ujfilvy informed the Meeting that he had learned 
thrmgh M. Muller, of Taabkend, that M. Mathien, a Rositm officer, hak fuss 
retorned from n journey of exploration in Paduklutan, whieh place, he added, had not 
heen scientifically visited since Lieutenant Wood. Full detaila of the Expedition 
‘vould shortly be sent.—M. Malte-Brin communicated some observations on the 
subject of the Map of Anciont Ganl, recently publiahod by 3f- Alex, Dorimni, 
Director of the Museum of St-Germain, ‘The map, in 4 sheets, drawn and engraved 
by Erhard, under the direction of Colonel Coynand, wae the fruit of the labors of 
a Commission of Archaoclogiats and Geegmphers, nominated in 1800 by the Minister 
of Public Instruction. It enablud tho student fo reconstruct, as it wore, tho history 
of the aboriginal inhabitanta of Gaul, showing their custoras and the progress gradn- 
ally mado in primitive civilisation, Thos the epoch of cave-dwellers wan eset Lis be 
followed sncceseively by the ages of atone, bronze, and so forth, Special mape Tlie 
trating separate archeological epoolie were to ba placed in corresponding rooms of 
tle Mnsetn at St. Gennain, on of them, selected as eepeciaily worthy of mention 
asa beautiful-speciman of Cartogmphy, being hy M. Henry Erhard, and lilnstrating 
the-age of dolmens and covered alleys [t resulted from # comparison of the sites of 
these primitive remains that the dotmeny, un thi ove band, and the tumuli-oxi tho 
other, ocoupy two distinc! regions, ubarply defined by an ideal line commencing at 
Marselllée, ascending along tho Rhone up to Lyons, then curving alightly tothe west, 
go aa to separate Burgundy from Nivernais, leaving Hheinw « littlt to the west, and 
extending towanis Germany in & north<asterly direction. This ideal line between 
the dolmens on the west and the tumuli un the east, corresponda with the line of 
seperation between the implements of stone, on tha one side, and those of bronze and 
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fromon the other, ‘The skulle found ia thy burlal-plices demonstrate tho exlitence 
oon Ite diutines rex —A fetter was vet from: Pore Dapanyiet (missionsry hu 

‘Africa } to the ALM Dural, whieh supplied luformution mganiing the negro 
Ail iain the borders of Cape Colony, principally the Damanas. 

“March Tth, IS79: AL, Davonite in the Chioir,—A letter was roml from Dr, d ules 
Gremcx, dated from Para, January Lith, amtionneing that he had nacho that place, 
Dictysltay with Nim all the observations be fest! nyader ou the River Oyapok and on the 
Darn; aiong Wem were a large series of poles oy tle geolvey of the rgions tn had 
‘traveineedd ia Lis overland ‘Journey fmm Ciyetine to the Amazons, He was propating 
Lr embark for Vrnce, and hoped enou to give an account of his explorations, in 
Jaron, to the Society. —'The Presidemt aupotineed that M. Savyorghan do races, and 
‘De Ballay hiad-ben made chevallers of thy Leyton d"Honteur for their Expedition on 
‘the Ogewe—A letter waa real from M. L'Abbé Debaize, Tabu, end of October, 
ainoniclne lie male arrival there with lid carnvan of nearly 500 men. He hod left 
Hausibar on the {6th of July, THe waa in excellent healih, and fall of hope.—A 
‘paper wes toad by M. Schroder “in Ajpitw Gabe.” in whieh he dleserilser) dhe 
wuiceariaday ruses explored by these socletia, dwelling more expecially un the Pronk 
Alpa ‘and the Pyrmees, whic ar the fhyourite ground of French tourist. Iq the 
coume of Tis address M; Schrader remarked on the grent increase of Alpine climbing 
to Franed, qud the growing number of xchvol parties who make pedestrian excursions 
(othe myeiinin districty nuder the charge of profesor, receiving fromi the fatter 
“Pildclica) lixtrootion ov scluutifie subjects on the wry—M. Dunbyer dé Siamuzae, 
suledirootdr of the Chinese Minion, gave the Society wit secount of the ravages of 
Hue places in South-Western Chinn, ‘Tho disense was imported into Yun-nan from 

ia 1458, or, nccuntiie ty some aocottty, iit JEM, af a time whee it teal dis 


“Appeared from Fey atid’ Turkey. 


Society of Berlin, —March @th, 1879: De. Nacueman, 
President, i im tho Chair—tIn opening the procesdings, ihe Preaident alluded to the 
carat loss the Society had sustained duting the past month by the desthe of Phiki 
Meshal Vou ltoon, Dr Mau (the Germin Conaul-sienerd in (kes), and Professat 
‘Walter, Vou Koon, be acid, waa one of the carlint: pupils of Ritter, and tha author 
of the fitst Manual of Geowtayhy writte: To the spirit of Lia toacher, which las 
no? only trady ite way in tho military colleges, but aleo In middle-clom schools, 
tr, Bian woe formerly secretary ef the Gottman Oriental Sodety, and hnd eared 
dusting miown, notonly by bis philomphical works, but by hia pablications on the 
srography ond etheberaphy of Donia oul Herzegovina, which he brought out whilst 
serving as Consul-General at Trapeaunt, Semjovo, and Gdessa, Dn, Walter bad been 
Ivemora than twenty yrarssceretary of the Petlin Goographical Sochety.—A lather was 
sacait tend fret Gerken! Reblf, stating that he was delayed at Sokim, twelve dave’ 
earel; eonth-eaet of Tripoli, waiting for the Emperor of Germany's prosenta for the 
‘Sultan of Walla: Thess presenta had been sctit from Genoa in the middle of 
Sanwary, and hed been given up for lost, bot recent advices from Tripoli had 
announced their.urrival thero, x0 that. the great Central African Expedition would 
goon, be able to trmme ite jiamey. Ralilfy had ooeupled his luvoluutary stay at 
Soka in making 2eological tullections: iy COmpanian, Dir, Stéeker, Loa) wen maefeilly 
at the same time in astronomical observations, the reeults of which had bee 
went to Berlin —Letters were rad from Dr. Hastion, who, eight months provianaly, 
‘hai set ont on hie scientific tour. thromgh Perea, Eniin, atl tha Indian Arelifpeliace, 
cand abit whose health uneadininctory ror “hail. beau received, He Sar 
writ from Caleutia, Informing the Society of Mn approaching dopartare for 
Ascari, ani thones to Java. Tia health taal improved during bie journey through 


Northern India, ‘Che ethenloyieal collections male by him in Pomin, wid filliug 
several cues, ial orrived safely at the Royal Musenm in Berlin —Papors were road, 
1.“ Ob the History of Disorrery on the North Coast of Siberin down to tho Voynge 
of the * Veoa,'™ by Ir, Peshuel-Loochs; 2 “ ocont Discoveries hy the French tn 
the Qcowd Hegion,” by Dr. Richard Elepert. 

- Geographical Societ; -of Halle,—Moarch ‘With, 1870: Profeeor Kimonorr, 
Tresitient, in the inte Ae was the cottluling moeting of the Session L3ie-o. 
Im the Meport rond: by the President, the Soclety wan congratulated on the atandy. 
jirogress it had) made dorine thy year, The total number of mimibors now macntext: 
t0 170, of whom 11 wore honorary or honorry corresponding. The hbrary had 
eed datiched by numerous donations, ami throagh the exchangwn af their “Proceed. 
fogs” far the poblications of wther socletie.—The following papers were real — 
“On the Tempertiures, Winds, agd Mainfull ‘to the Halle Dlstriet” Die Terr 
Klewmunn, ii which the author gave the generil reaulta of tworty-seren yenra® 
qeteorolosical observations: and “Ow the Aime of the Goographical Society of 
Montpellior,” by Herr Fubst. Jt was brought forward as an interesting fact that, 
4 the Let of 500 members of thiv Soclety there were no fawer than eighty names Of 
Germans: & strone fe the German clement here ao in other barge Pronch seaports, 
‘The Montpellier Society numbers upwanké of 500 members, and ite administration 
is divided iiito three scetions, respectively for Physical, Historical, amt Eoommmoe- 
Statistical Geography.—Pretessor Kanmtorr waz re-clocted President fir 1ST2-80, 
and Th, von. Fritsch, VicePrandent. 

Imperial Geographical Society of St. Peters .—~Fobraary 7th, 1579: 
ML P. nu. Staiivor, it encarta Chalr—The pst oo reul the concludin= 
pertion of his yeport for 1878, referring motu especially to the labours of the afiliiisd 
Socluty of Eastern Siberia. The most important exploration of the yuar was that of 
the shores of Lake Baikal, ty M. Ghemky. Tlie exploration woe chiniis-gealogica, 
wal extended from the north-wslerm end of the lake to the month of tht Hersnzine, 
inolodiieg the region between the sources of the Anzam and the: Bngubletta 
ML Churrakey's work would thus fill a blak left in the geological map of AL Chit 
kanof#ky—lt waa announced that M. Polanin woald Jeiva St. Petorslinrg for hfs 
expedition to Mongolin and the siimew of the Yenlael at the anil of Pebptary, 
etitoriees from Weebern Sileria; and that investigations were being carrie! om 
rearing the ricont diversion of part of the waters of the Oxus into ite old) ted, 
the Uxbol; ancording to SM. Holmann, the engineer charged with the investigation, 
tho flow of water in tho early days of December wax at the rate of 200) enhio feet 
por second, and the now ecarey of the river hail already reached Lake Sary-Maunlali, 
—A paper wae read by M. Musliketof on’ hie recent journey to the Alot onl 
Chatyr-Kai, 


(By Eo. Rye, Librarian t.0.2.) 
EUROPR 
Bavier, 8.—Die Strasem der Schweiz, Godringte Darstellung (hirer histotielum 


Entwicklung tnd three gegenwirtizen Restundes, mit einem Anbatie Wher doe 
slwelzerisohe Postwesen. Ziirich (Opoll, Piisall, & Co): 187, dto, pp. 155, 
mare, ple, (Willioms & Norgate) 
An. historical account of the ancient rouds In Switzerland, with ® practical 
of those now existing. Te mapa show the Roman ‘ond presen 
chief lines of communication, = 
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toporraphis Geschichte unl Leben der Wmgebung 
me rn alter ner Ss hal is7), Bvo, Erste Lioierung, pp. 144; 


ane fe work, ating ia i a, ceaitote’ in, $ parta, exhanstively discusses the 
suclant topography atid rte of Naples and its vie vicinity. 


Campion, J. 8.—On foot n. A'walk from the Bay of Riseuy to the Muliter- 
mnoan, London tpadely Hail): 1870, Svo., pp 36, ithieecktinK 


Griegern, F. you. — Fin Kreumug noch Stambul. Studien wed Erlebnises auf 
Wise im far bles ites rolhen Rerenzes,. Dresden (Pierson): 1879, Svo, 
Pp +H. (Aner) 
Pépei, B—Siatien ginirale, rit ee ur, scientifique, administrative, [pilus 
commurchile, agricole, histori archiéct un ot bi hiqoe du Thiparte- 
“wunt.do ta Gironde. Paria: 187 a, ve. Cees sila As 
aa weoud volume completes tho work, of which the first waa pubilabol in 


Fonque, F.—Santorin, et ses Eruptions, Paris (Musson): IS70, ¢4to., pp. 240, 
taps, 11 pls, nanny) 

Practically rosy i of this isiand, one of the most remarkable and 
inatrustive in fn ta prubintoris condition is disenseed, with eal ter 
iret from saligeiiee discovered, tind the various superficial alterations nnd 

bther phinoniesa resulting from periodical yoleanic eruptions are described in 
historical order Sosa copies rulers rapiy, | in which, however, is no mention of 
the txoellent Hustrated account af the Kaymenen or Kamdnl Tilande in the 
Bay of Santorin, pablinhen enact at Prague in 187 by ono of the 
Austrinn Grand Dukes), After an elaborate account of the present condition of 
these ivlands, and of the two mub-aqueous volcanoes in the ey eget tre intial 
ia thaile of the mineralogical constituents of the ejecta of the last eruption ; 
followed Pe description of the moro ancient parts of the Archipolago, and a 
(in ce. append etndy of the north am) south<ast portions of the principal fulnnd, 
concindes with: genem erationg af to. the formation of the more 
ancient partef the group, ‘The geographical rat with sanding, and the 
oe pelozical hap, arn ate male of 1: 00005 the pes eens 
oclmuire! riows, anid no great nim eta. rotn photog alec 
| Plane of the alterations in outline of the Kaiten woe, with patetiek gerade of 
vari snocesive aspects, plans, and sections of lava deposits, ke, with plain 
ep tnate colored magnified representations if their mineralogical constitnents, objects. 






ane disoovernd, dc, 

cen 04 Hatt, ——Annualre deemardos des edtes do France pour |'nn 1880, 
corny ee ey pea Pang de lo Morine): 1870, 18:0, pp. S12, (Lelaw.)- 
Heim, A—Un on liber don Mochmiemme dor Gobirgshbildong, im 
bib) new ae ae che Monographie der ‘Tikdli-W indgilllon ht eat  aiel 
| 18TH dics 2 vola, pp 346 and 246; ally 17 mare and plas 

i Wiltrme it Norjute) 

An elaborate 


iiacsertation the formation of motuntelne in the Alps, based 
MaPbecaratay ‘or ths content unses vt the Piiutersactioea. = 


Ff. and L. O.—Die heutioe Tiirkei, SehiMerune von Land 
an Tyce aes Genesis wichen .... vorund nach. dem. Kriege yen 1877-78. 
Leipaig (Spamer}: 2 vols Svo., 2 tage, ple, woodents, (Willian d> Norgude,) 


in, kee) reform t xlern Turk 
wl it), i by aaa wane ep Rpg ie cl 


ond, inchodes ‘Tur! in Asin 
No original tuatter is appareutly ae 
nitz, F. orc, sani nail die Balkan Historias hinch-etlno— 
mupiltiec ari at det Jahren [SU-ISTH, Band ii tat i): 
1870, Jerge Bro, pp. map, pla (fhulem) 
Bogen euserat tess Sgn ee oe sia be thtebee te 


eiitieien: =r th pier Sicpmtnbor indidtn iaesate to ihe 
Whe inap, oa the scale of 1:420,000, iu the reeule Of many 
ingostigation. 
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Kirchner, J. .—Vomien in Tid und ‘Wort. Wien (Hartlelen): 1879, 8vo., 
“Pp 80, pl. (alter) 
Consists of 20 deavringy of dallunt nnatnral and achiltootizal fnaturs, with 
vapsjmioannt text by Amand von Schwelger-Lerchonialil. 


Fe P. Aubert.—I!o Cannes Ginos, Guide pittoresque illugtr’, Cannes: 
7 LOme, pp. 255, maps, plans. (Dulea.) 


ann BE. H.—Ceprs: Its History, ita present Reseurces and futur Prospects, 
Lowlan (Mfacmi v2 1878, Svo., pp. 350, 2 ilinstrations, 4 maps. 
Contains original information upon agricultural and coonomical capalilitics, 
The special mays are reproduced from Gandry. 


cere, B.—Das wesllichs Sili-Tirol, geolostsch ( lt, Bertin (Hea 

B7e, 4to., pp. 476, map in-cover, pla, ‘wooelonts, (WV Ticcma ak Fisalierm§ 

This work, supported by the Royal Aculimy of Sciences, Berlin, dls- 
cusses the topography, physic! geography, geology, and palmentoloery of Wester 

Loher, PF. you.—Cypern. Reisoierichto fiber Natur wel Landachafl, Volk und 
Geswhiehte, Stuttgart (Cotts): 1878, a}, Bye, pp. OTR, (ZPeelam.) 

—! Historieal and Deseriptive. Adapted from the German of Prone von 
Liter, with much widitional mateer, by Mra, A. Bateon Joyner, London (Allen): 
1878, su. 8¥0,, pp. 308, 2 maya 

Horr Lither’s exporlences wero fu 1877. 


Mas Latrie, L. de—LiTle de Chypre; oa situation présente et ses souvenirs dn 
ry n = Paris (Finnin-Didot): 1570, Limo, pp. 430, map ¢ Williams 
‘argale, 
‘The Fie isan applicktion of anctent nomenclature to modern dmughtaman- 
. A nomber of epitapha of the thirtemth and fourteenth coutirics pro 
reprxlnced, ecwaeat 

soy ere hhgoalF von svar, E.—Die Polomit-Rifte von Siuitirel aud Veneblun. 
me hd Pore der Alpen, Wien (Ulder) : 1878, Heft 1, Sve, 

me pisces map, ¥ SRN Midler by te ) 

The commencement of a work (supported by the al Academy of. 
Sclonors, Marg whieh veal ee Te contribute vey mitch to e enro 
appreciation 1ysical peozmphy, (in elieets) will ine. 
trate tha gestation of “ Pirlo: Veuwtisn lishlands Linke Eatoee Eich and Pave: 
ahs eh ide o district fron Brixen ta Bozen, including thi Seliger 


well, G, F.—Etnn: a history of the mountain and of its eruptions: Toden 

(Paul): 2878; m). Gyo. pp. 146, map, iMhustratione, 
ili arapliBeation of tho atithor's article on thy same subject in the Mth edition 
el cee sen Britannica,” ‘The only work in our language exclusively 


les —.—Dietionnaim général, io une seule série alphabétiqne, des Communes 
de Pratite et dow Colonies, compretiint la nometclature complete des Communes, 

Villages, Botirgs, Cliiteany, dc. ate la chit de Ip pulation, tous les hastens 

do poate, Ia dintanes kilométriquo de Paria, &e. Saint [henia: 187 Sve, 174 pp, 

double col, (Dilau.) 
An ontirely new work, jhe information. coutainel in it being derived from 
the moat recent suthoritien 
é oaths vou.—Fosnien, das Land wd acine Bewohtur. 
ae teenie Paenatatles ek lis Go imme pane tng Fat geechildert. 

Wien (Zatnars Sal alitions 1 five., pr 213, nap, 2 ple, 

The ster soocinetly dlemnases tho anclent history, | (ineluting 
geolouy, metoorulogy, pp onectsh &c.), political and leon) divisions, inhabitants 
tp religinn, legends, languages, de.), political econumy, mental cultivation, 

aiminisiration of Bosnia, The p ites  rappaienle from original drawings) 


NEW BOOKS. 


ea en combinations of natural and architectual objects of ,lrberest. 
"The kena 11,480,000) incindes also Moutonegro, the Herzegovintk, and 
hustciprnd ends 


- Schwe A, von—(Se1 Rincasen) 

Seu, C. M. de—Iiatorin ervtulng om: Norges geogratiske Opmanling fro dane 
Belftelse (2773 (adil! Udeangen af 1574, Keistinnia (Grindahl): I8Tb, v0., 
fp ST, any, 

An hiistoricél account of the origin and progress of the triconometrical and 
arveys cf Norway, The mays represent the triangulation from 17+i:t0 
‘1876 Srey? 122,000,000, wrongly given as 12,00,000), and the cumet anrre) 
nell O00) 5 general index maps of Bouthern Norway, showing details 
of progress, arg ate alsa sive, 

Thomson, F.—Throngh Oyprns with the Gamers in the Autumn of 1878. Loman 
(Sampson Low): 1679, 2 vols, dato, pp. 04, G0 photographie 

___ A pictorial aocount uf the inland, by the author of the paper in our * Pro 
oredinex" for the current yeur, p. 97. 

| Tirol.—Wendurnngen ditch "Dirol und Vorriberg, Geschildert von Ladwis von 

Het wou Sclinid, Ladwig Steuh, Karl von Seyffertits, lignes 






2 Bingerlo. Stuttgart [Kelinar): n.d, follo, Pp. 284, 48 pluted, woodeuts (aher,) 
: An excelient delineation of the naturel features, clilef hieturipal tocslitics, 

ij and ici eho the district discussed, Some of the plates, espectully anoli.we 
appear to be from, pliitogriphe, enable & correct appreciation of the physics 


_ Beozrepby to ho-ived at tmch more rapidly than written deseriptioua, 


, A—Malta, Geseincite und Gegenwart, Nuch den besten Quellen 
tend pansinlicher Anschaumng hearieltot. Wien (Hartigben) ; 1870, Huo, pp. 296, 
‘lia sr oan (Aster) A oer ; 
mae Lin topogmphical, econumical, inilitary, ond antiquarian aspect o 
: itis L ph ITs 4 ‘a 
“sion C.—Les honts de |’ Adriatique ot le Monténdgro.. Varig; 1878,4to,, mapa, 


Comprises Voriice, Tetria, tho Bay of Quurnero, Dalinatia, Montonsgm, and 
the Jalan comst, 
Zechokke; H.—lelxobiider sux Finland usd Russland, ‘Wion (Heaumfilier) + 1678, 
Bye. pp. S85, (Witla ct Norgate.) 
cl ew vol, Hi of the pronto De . Sprestipayeedt nua dem Skandinaviachen Norden 
sketch, and an apeout of tue 
‘mt elt pd ake tate y Aiventatail 
_ . AMERICA, 
Bee ar Fe —Wanderin= In Patagmia; or Life among they Ostrich-hunters. 
‘oe Chatto de Winkus): 2879, Gye, pp. 27A, map, pla 
Oe nies eouih-eastern Patagonian fit Atguut, 1877, on. survey of 
the country between Port Desire and Santa Crue, but adda'nothin to thin cna 
co gee he traversed, His routs was from Mt, Sholl, west of Port 
onion tbe Chico to Santa Cruz, and then south to the Galleces 
Arenas; io foot, almost pevciaely the samo aw that of Captain 
Betordein ii Sonthern Putiyouin. ‘Any poltta of geographic! interest are quate 


Hone from Moreno, The scale give os ie maptby Weller) da 1 ntelligibty 
erromeons, cach degree being avcordins to it equivalent to 310 ation 


Clark, E—A Viet to Sowth America, With notew and Cheervations ar Wie 
toceal and physical featmres of thy CmInETy, and the incidents of the voyage. 

iio (Dom 1875, Fre, Tp. 865, 

B, ¥—The Royal Provinee of Now Scdtlund and Baronion London (Clowes) « 








“SEW DOORS: UBS. 


Fregeiro, C. L.—Diecionnrin googtaficn # histériea del Rio de La Plats 6 sen de Ine 
Repmbliows Argeution Orimtal del Urnenny 7 Parnguay. Eotrega 1", Buco 
Afnes: 1578, large Svo., pp. 1-22. (Dutaw.) 

"his firwt part contains from “ Athacqua™ to “ AcmiloL” "The scape of the 
work ia geoctaphical and hleturieal, the geographical portion con portend playwical, 
‘political, and. eoonomic gecamphy, aut othmotogy, anil the bistirteal also 
including bingraphy-atd bibliography. 

Hayden, F. V—Tenth Annual Mepert of the Tuite! States Goologienl an! Oboe 
graphical Survey of the Territorias, ombracing Colorado und parte of odjacont: 
Turriterias, Ting a Report of Progresa of tho Explomtion for the year 1876. 
Waslingten (Goverument Printing Oifice) ; oi 4, Bvo,, pp. xxix aml G40, pla, TH, 
weealorns, ih rupee, 

This report, marked by the same completeness of execution wud nagand for 
sclentific roatter of all kinds foreln 10 the object of the aurvay tut bieddontally 
(hinined during ite progress, that have been conapicuons in iby predecessor, con- 
thing particulars of the complntion of the survey “of Colorada; the ares under 
Inveatization being in the interior of the country, remote from suttlonyents, axel: 
among hostile hunda of Ute Indians, ‘The work was wncortaken by four partion 
of whieh the firwt, wider Mr. A. 1), Wilson, was occupied chiotly at the he 
waters of the Mio Granile, finishing 1000 square talles of topearanihy, with 11 
wrimary geodetic stations, connecting the whote of Southern and Western 
Joh Amongst other eee: ihe correct altitude of Hlane Peak-was taken, 
14.414 fool wbove senlével, probably tiie highest point in the United Statea, 
3c. H, Gannett’s jerty worked an ates of some 3500 miles south of the Sierra In 
Sal and north of the tlo Grinde, apecially edying the physical conformation 
of tho banks of that river, and estabiliiing 00 stations, "The party junuber 
Mr. G. B Chittenden waa engayel on the sarvey of some 3800 pynare miles, 
almost entirely unexplored hithorto, acl nearly devoil of tener aml water, 
fro the White Hiver to Uteh ‘orritory. ‘The Inst division, under Mr, tF, 1, 
Bechler, undertook the Yampal division in. NE Qolerade, 3000 equips tribe 
ts xtet. Prominene is given to the varions geological features of interest 

detected during thos tiows: and the Topagraphical reports of the chief 

ulticers cotitain much information on climate, oaltivably areas, irrigation, and 
other ent of coonomic value, in midition to aeoounts of the physical gee- 
graphy of the regiona anrveyed. Accurate observations on ancient. roina and 
other oljectr Intermating to arclueclogists and-ethnolygtute ape ale comde; lend 
there is some rofirence to pulmontelogy ail xoolory. “The mape (scala Tr Ta0Ke, 
or 12 statute miles te the furh) itliateste tho general geology, the diatribe» 
ne of vegetation, minerals, and other economic subjects, am) tha drainage of 


Margry, Pierre.—Mimoirs 04 Documenta pour servic & Thistolre dew ovine: 
frnpaises des pays d'outre-mer. Découvertes ct établissemente dea Francais dana 
POnet t dans lo Sud de |'Amérique Septentrionale (1614-1696). Parts (Msison- 
eedve): 1879, 2 vola,Svo. (Dulaw,) 

ols i (pp. G18, frentisp.), deseriptive of the voyages of the French on tlw 
Great Lakes, atu) the Ghecovery of tha Ohio and Mississippi, containg secounts of 
the operations of the Récollets (Le Caron and D'Olbenn), the first Misslouarics, 
il4-1884 ; of the endeavours to obtaina Route near Lake Ontario by Boonion 
and othars, 1646-1087 ; of the voraues of Raymteuli, Nicolet, dc, to Sant Se. 
Marie, aS wate of Alloucs, tuimionary to the Outaotmees, 1613-1680 ; of 
the place of Joan Talon; of La Ralle’s voyages, with De Ousnen a0 te Soe 
if this voyages of Rumy do Goaroelles and De Frontenac to Lake Ontario; of 
minuionary work, 1672-1674; of Jolllet’s discovery of tha Mississippi; of the 
various expeditions of La Salle from 1674 to 168%, with their political reanlta; 
ant of the establishtients on the Lakes and) Mistisslpy him amd De - 


Touty. 

mol i. (pe 61, ma is devoted to th laters of Le Salle me ie vara 
enterprises 1078 to LGSD, including his visit to the const of Texas in 1684, 
The map ia a facsimile" of one from D'Anville's collection, believed to'be from 
La Salle's own chart; it represents the Bay of Cotameoul and iiaenviruns, 


Pease seteaten, it he eiemomtteancie heck cae 

: an on of : 

iad Gah heise ofthe Colony: tn ts Hay of Se Lada A la bce ot 

Pi cinel cent pearl f9 tha wholo work, and preserved in the archives 

frie : French inagriet 6 : ming ules - ait has one in Yeti tober 
Teprenehi« ene oF whole | Sallu’s voyages before If 

; dias From TOTS to 1682. 

Thovet, André, E.—Lea Singuiariter do la France Antarctique Notivalln ddi- 
tint, aves hotes ot commentairos par Pan| Gaffurel. Paria (Maisonneuve): 1878, 
ai, Avo., pp. 450, (Palen), 

_ @otoprint of the 1555 -niition, 

Turemie, Le Cte- Lonis de.—Quatorze mots cinne TAmériqne du Nori. Paris 
(Qeantin): 187), 5 vole, 12mo., pp. 264 and 296, map, (Dutaw.) 

Besides particulars of travel in the Unltei States on well-known routes, 
the author thea his experiences in Canada, of which he discusses the 
piysie! geoeraphy and natutal prodocts, He appeara to have pois apecial 
attention to Manitoba and the Western Lakes, which, with their existing an 
projected rallrond communications, aru delineated on the map. ‘hn work is of 

Villanueva, A—Salitree j Guanos det Desierto de Atscama. Santiago (Imprenta 
Nacional): 1876, Sro., pp. 44, map. 

— Acrepert by the euginerr suitorel by the Chillan Government to explore 

the Atacama Desa, especially with regard (o its nitrite of exda onl guano 

ti A attr report by one of the Commissioners, M, A, Pisule, was 

dab a English (Taylor and Francis) lust year, with a map not reaching 

eo for to the north asthe one (sole 1; 1,000,000) accompanying the yreent 
publication, A let of planta discovered (11 new to acience) ia civon. 

NEW MAPS. 

(By J. Cores, Mey Curator x...) 
APRICA, 

Priederiohsmn, L—Karte des Handolagebiets von West-Acquatoreal-Africa, tmter 
Renrteung dor netestin Quellen bearbeitet. nul antographirt von L. Friederighsen, 
Seale 1: 780,000 or 10-5 geooraphical miles to an inch. 1. Friederichsen, Ham- 

, This map, which was originally published in the a ahs Studian fiber 
Weit-Afrike' of Dr Hubbe-Schleiden, in now sold separately, with an intro- 
duction by Lndwie Friederithsen, giving a Ilt of the maps and authurities 
Deed in ite compilation, Tho heights are given in motrer: the Freneh and 
‘Spanish poeeeatinns being distinunished by diferent colours... 

Intelli Branch, Quartermnster-General's Department.—Sheata 4 snd 
dy of the Map of South Aifrina, compiled’ and Vithograplied at: the Intelligence 
Tisch of the Quortermaster-General's Department miler the direction of Captain 
CO. EH, Grover, p.A.qsc, Scale 1:023,360 or £-6 geographical miles to an inoh, 
am f 


Boundary claimed by Ketchwayw, with Binodary ay beeconnd of In 
T8664, and Sir Bartle Prero'y rasta 1878, am shown. ‘For gomnenil pirpwecs 
these abects arn like! veh Be ty tieefl to those who desing to gait: infirma- 
fon with regard to folo- pag the #nrronnding commtries. 
—— Rongh af Zuln-Land for the guidance of (fice commanding Columns. 
apse tay A gaa te hical miles to an inch. . | 
This tap howe the thtws-lines af scyance on Oni Sate! 4 Kotohwayo's 
- eiw vanl, from Utrecht, Rorke’s oe: and Lower Tugela Driit; the waggou 


tea es et ree 
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together with thei hers, the names of their chief, and tho places where 
Soeod Ib) ws ta Batibo. Abe Wakeee” seh betiecent riaiow See oad Gen 


i is to be fond on the warron 
5 (Otundi), are laid: down. of kk Wee edition. 1:6077 
ohnston, A. K.—Lihrary Afri. New. a Sealy 225,077,482 of 
2 poogra omitted meget (Stanford, 187D.) 
“This te a foursheet map, on which ar shown. the tmeks and wurvoyw of 
Tiett. Shergold Sinith avd Mr. O'Nelll, of the Chureh Mie 7 Solely 


‘ont aed other officers of Col: Gonton’s i Darfur, Kordotan, 
Nyasa district; and of Mr, H, M. Stanley's Journey across Equatorial 


Africa. The different posseasiond and nathonalities are diwtingulahed by eslours, 

Zulit-Land and adjoining Districts, with a Map of the Cape 

Colony. Beale 1: 640,000 or 8*T geographical miles to an ineh. papa edition, 
(Wi AK, Jokneton.) 1870, 

The second edition of Jolinaton’s War Map ehowa the mountaiia, hash, anid 
foresta in Aulu-Land, ae far as koown, and wonlt arpa ta include all that is 
dhown on the i of “ Tntolligence Bamch of pr wistiipe ik 
Departtnent; the gener lay of the mountains oorrespands with Jeppe's map of 
tha Transvaal and the avian territories, = 

Smith & Sons, W. H—War Map of Zulu-Land and adjoining, Countries Ip 
South Afries, with fall description of the County and the People Seale 
1: 1,860,000 or 32°65 iy ag thiles to on tach, age & Sona.) ISTH, 

E Stanford's tee Map of Anii-Land, with adjoining parte of Natal, 
‘Teansvaal, onl Portuguese Africa, Scale 1: 023,300 of 86 guographical quits to 
an liek. 1879, (Sianford.) 

This map contains a great deal of hill aliading, the object beinp to show that 
this qart of Alrica patiakes of the character which, fn a more or less matked 
degree, distinguishes Ihe whole eastorn sido of the continent: that ts, a ancseaalein 
af vag gf enbesee in. elevation from tha coast to the edgo of the great central 
jiatran T' atid lower terrnoes Of Natal lave, in this map, heen piolonieat 
towarils through Auli-Lend : amd though this portion of the 
has never been even roughly durvered, thera can bo line Htthe dol, that |t te 
the southern prolingstion of Lolombo Mange which forma thew tnrrace of 
Natal. while, with the information theaned loom travellory and tretem iep Rabie 

, is every reason tO believe thas the whole conntry lylag hetwoon. 
the Tugela and the Umvoloa) rivers id s counterpart of the dcuntey of Natal 
between the upper terrace and the wa-cosst. It mnat, however, be remembered 
that this is, all, bnt conjectural peograpliy ; and the watureluds al even 
the general lay of the mountains may hereafter be fotnd to differ widely frown: 
those laid down on thie map, The boundaries ceded In 1854, 4 ets 
heaconed off In IEG4, and reglertiag a claimed by Cotewayo, ans laid down 
by the High Commissioner, 1878. Toads, tracks, milways (open and proposed 
together with the heights in Eoglish feet: tribea and thas probable weed 

Wyid, James. —Wylil's Military Sketch of Zulu-Land, Transvaal, the Fronticrs of 
filha gi vlan: 


| 
z 
G 
5, 


| go Free State, with the Tortugnese Possessions aroun) Delain 
Tay, ek the Krauls and Milltery Cooslities of Zulo-Land and Ketchwayo's 
country, with the Hoadls, Vile, and Military Positions. Seale 1:7, 7 
10 geographical miles (0 an inch. (1 ylit, 1879.) 


Bonnefont, L.—Pianisphiove ree inc éoushen 
re ete JL, Bonnnfont, Paris, 1876, 4 aheeta coloured. (7jufan.) | 
urch Missionary Society,—Min of Afries, Size 5 feet 6 inches rGieet 2 inches, 

scale TU miles to an inch, eT: * (Ohierch Afisionary: ae 

—— Map of Eastern Equatorial Affien, Size # feet by feet. salu 21 éniles in| 
ina St (Church Missionary Society.) if = eh 

ese tro maps any printed on calico, and the physical features, sie) 
mountain ranges, rivers, and lakes are clearly rt front this Pe herd 
teing possible to rol) them up in o emai) compazs, they am likely lo ticove 
moofal to ilnetrate lectures given in schools, or roome of limited aie, 
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XEW MAPS, 


price ‘. (Silas ase 


— Pour-sheet Map of Englatel, sizo T2 hy 63 inches. (Johwaton, 187%.) 

—— The Threspermy Atias, containing 16 coloured maym, (Johnston, 1879.) 

—— Thini Standart Atles and G y—England and Wales. (etneton, 1878.) 

Vite Atlas contains 12 dulotred maps and letterpress, crown Bvo, 

—— Fourth Siendani Atlas and Geogrmphy—Great Britain, Inijand, and Colonies, 
((Johnatun, 1879.) 
os This Atlas containe 15 coloured mape and letterpress, crown S¥0, 

—— Fifth Standard Atlas and Georzmphy—Enmye, Physical and Political. (Joduston, 


“170. . 
: ate Atlos contains 23 coloured sinys and letterpress, crown Byo, 
—— Sixth Standard Atine and Geography—outilucs of the Geography of the World. 


(Johnston, 1879.) 
‘This Ath contains 20 coloured maps and letterpress, crown 8vo, 


Lemercier:—Europe—Carto morale A [usage des deolos, Lemeroier, Paris, 1675, 

 Dauian.) . 

4, Ee—May of Landon for tho ten of schouls. Sosle 1 = 24,200’ oF # indhew 

‘toa mile. 1878. (Stansordt) 
This Tras boon 


imap 1 to meet the requirements of the Education 
Speckl Knowledge of the County in which the school Ia situated.” 

Coanties, the Urban Names of Districts, the Rivers, Hills, Parks, 

Woods, Open Canals, Docks, Railway Stativns, Gus, Water, aud Sewage 

Ik ees io Buiklings, are all clearly shown by different styles of latter- 

jpg and appropriate colooring; alac the county Houndaries, the Railwaya, atid 

the Contour lites, or fines of equal altitoile (the beights of all the more im- 

Portant prints above the sea-level ary aleo inserted), while a strongly-colournd 
Ine (the Parliamentary Borough tHeandaries, 

—— Map of Africa, published under the dircetion of the Committee of General 

* Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 


Knrowledue, and of the National Society, Seale 1: 14,599,200 or 200 geographical 
_ miles'to an tncli. 1870, (Slunford.) 

] ATLASES, 

i Church Missionary Society—Church Mimitnary Atlas, Part VII Now and 


watiy i 1879. 

Church Misiotary (rhich contin Ce Ra cise nats capes 
y, aol «nmap, in Homispheros, va 

Voligiona in the Vorid) orm tha new edition of the Church Miaiosat 
Atle Lh ite compilation wee has been made of all the many sources of informa- 
fion which the Church Missionary Society lies at its command, and the reaalt is 

@ most oseful atlas, containing 82 tape, some quite new, and 150 pages of 

explanatory and instrootivy letterpress, 

Stieler, Adolf—Hand-Atiss fiber alle Theile dor Rnio, Non bearbeltet vou Dr. 
Angst Petermann, Dr. Hermann Berghana wad Cari Vogel. 2 Linfernng, Justus 
Perthes, 1879, (Stanford) 

The contents of this first part of the new edition of Steiler’a Hand Atias are 
an followa:—No, 34, Frankreich: Blatt 1, Noniwestlicher Theil, von C. Vogel, 


121,500,000, No, Ui, Ost-Europa: Blatt 2, Nordost-Ressland, von A. 
i 18,700,000. No. 69, Regeln von. AL ear 
1:7,600,000; Gold- und Sklayeu-Kiiate, 1: 7,500,000, When. completed, thia 
Pears ot tos ems athe ev austey BL parts wil’ bop a 
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The Second Ciroumnavigation of Lake N: sa 
By Dr. Jawes Stewart, 
(Real at the Evening Meeting, March 1th, 1870.) 
Map, p. 352. 
Ix the paper which I have the honour to lay before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1 wish as much os possible to avoid controverted 
questions, for the settloment of which we have not yot sufficient materials. 
The longitudes at the north end of the lake aro like the slave trade 
te at the south end, a little confused. Within tho last. two 

days information has been received from Mr. James Stewart, cx. at 
present on the Mission staff, that recent observations had led him to shift 
the longitude at Mankambira's 24 miles further west. Itwould be a 
mistake and be specially wrong in me to express any decided opinion 
on this purely geogmphica] question. Mr. Stewart is « careful cheerver, 
and in course of time wo shall get information sufficient to settle the 
point, The map we found most useful (and the same may be said of 
Oaptain Elton’s party) was that prepared by Mr, James Stevenson, and 
appended to his pamphlet ‘On the Civilisation of South-Eastern Africa,” 

The main point® of difference from earlier maps in the one whigh 
3 have hed drawn for this meeting," are three, which I put forward 
tantatively :—Ist. The north end of the lake is moved westwards about 
a ilegree, 2nd. The River Rombeshe is brought tw within about 
20 miles of the north-east cornerof the lake, rd. 'The River Losewa is 
placed south-east of Kota-Kota. 

I proceed now with the account of our voyage round the lake, 

On Monday, the 17th September, 1877, the Jlala sailed from 

* The mp alladed to is the large wall-map hong to illustrate tho reading of the 
paper. The inset in the corner of the map st p. S52 is o reduetion of this, ee far 
as the northern end is concerned. 
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ivingstonia Bay for the second cireumnavigation of Lake Nyussa. 
‘Once befare otily had the north end of the lake been reached, ut as 
landing had been effected. To Mr. I. D. Young belongs the honour of 
discovering the important geographical fact that. the lake extenils a 
degree und a half further north than was previously supposed aocording 
to Dr. Livingstone’s observations. 

‘The object of our voyage was twofold :—Ist. To carry out the 
inutrnctions of the Micon committes, received some months before, 
which were—to examine the north end of the luke with the view to the 
extension of missionary and other work—to become acquainted with the 
chiofs and the poople on the abores of the lake, and guther such informa- 
tion about that almost unknown mmgion se might facilitate the objects 
of the Mission. 2nd. To convey Captain Elton and his party, and also 
‘Mr: Cotterill and some of his men to the north end of the lake, and thna 
aid them so fur on the journcy they contemplated extending by land 
castwarde from Lake Nynasa ti the coast. But for the second object we 
should have started on our yoyage in July, 

We were twonty-cight in all on board the Jla/e, and this number of 
(passerigers, with wood for fael, provisions, tents, baggage, calito, andl 
other cargo, was enough for our small vessel, Daring the day there 
was little difficulty, but there was not sleeping accommodation for twenty- 
tight on beard, and it became necessary therefore to land a portian of 
the party each night whenever that waa practicable. 

T had asked Dr. Laws to undortake the details of the sailing 
arrangemonte, which he managed admirably, retaining for myself the 
weneral responsibility and management of the voyage. We had on 
board as officer of the Union Steam-packet Company, Mr. Hoste, but 
the work practically of taking the ship to the north end of the iake 
and back again, lay npon two laidsmen assisted hy one seaman. We had 
also to find each night « safe anvhorage and o suitable landing-place, 
and this along « coast on which only one or two harbours, chiefly Kotu- 
Kota, were then known, and these not very well, ‘Ibis may perhaps 

explain sume of the delay as well aa the anxiety which harassed 1s, 
while we sailed along shores that were quite unsurveyed. For what- 
ever we attempted or accomplished, there was one thing we felt bonwl 
not to. do—to lose the ahip. A seaman could afford to do that, but two 
lundamen: could not. 

On the afternoon of the same day on which we sailed, we reached 
Mpembo's—a chict whose territory lies off the month of the Lintippe 
(a small river flowing into the west side of the lake), and who had 
hithertoshown himself to be one of the most determined alave-dealers-on 
the Jake. Of oll our immediate neighbours at Livingstonia, he had 
proved himself the least friendly. He refused the present sent at our 

first mitling on the Ikke, ond he behaved but indifferently to certain 


Messengers who were sent to hia place some aix or cight months later, 
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Wo «till pieswar a love token from him in the shape of a spear thrown 
at one of that party; and ho still retains a portion of p truss of calico, 
aome coloured blankets, and other articles, which do not by any right 
belong to him. Our mode of dealing with this. chief, however, may 
illustrate our general method, namely, the avoidance of all violence ; 
steady persistence in our own course of opposition to the slave trade; 
and following all up by efforts to carry on friendly intercourse, even 
thongh there might be a little unfriendliness exhibited on tho other 
side. 

Next day, September 18th, we held due north along the west, coast, 
passing Rifa, the faland of Pinje, and towards evening we anchored in 
a emall bay without any name, as it seemed to afford us an opportunity 
of wooling. We were here a littl: sonth of Lake Chia, Next day we 
proceeded still farther northwards, and past the entrance to the just- 
mentioned lake. Groat hopes were cntertained that Lake Chia would form 
an iaportant and useful harbour, boing completely land-locked and com- 
modions, We spent several days in examining it on our return, and 
our hopes were doomed to disappointment, ae across the entrance thure 
liee a ridge of rocks which gave ue much trouble both at our entry and 
departure. Further examination may discloge o possible channel olbse 
to the southern shore, but that ut present seems doubtful, We anchored 
for the night o few miles south of Kota-Kota in un ill-protected buy, 
which we should not hove taken had there been any choice, Ne 
anchtragy which does not give protection from the powth and soutli- 
eist winds ie of much value. Three hours after mnset » gale from. 
the south barst upon as with considerably fury. ‘The ship began to 
drag beth anchors, even though one of them was a very heavy one, 
wuitabile form much larger vessel, Tho rea came tumbling in upon ue 
with heavy thnds, and very shortly we had aatern of us 4 stretch of 
grey ‘rock, over which white breakers were flying in large mosses. 
There was a littl dim moonlight, which partly rovealed to us the 
danger of our position. Every few minutes was decreasing the short 
distance that lay betweon us and destroction. Thongh loth to lose 
them, we slipped both anchers and put out to sen, to sive our lives 
and our littl ship. We had much difficulty even under sail and 
steam to get out of a very dangerous position, but we held on through 
a wild night of storm ond confused sea, and got into Eota-Kota 
harbour next day at two in the sfternoon, all pretty well-worn out. Mr. 
Hoste’s assistance that night was invaluable: The lose of our anchors 
coat ua five days delay, involving our going buck from Kota-Kota 
overland, and carrying aboot with us and a party of fifty ustives. Wo 
managed by sweeping over the spot to recover both anchors, ti our nu 
small satisfaction, Kota-Kota wae at one time and may be regarded 
still, ae the head-juarters of the dare trade on the south-western aide of 
Lake Nyassa. It is under the government of a half-caste Arab whose 

u2 
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wreditary tithy is "the Jumbe.” He received ns in a perfectly friendly 
qway, ani is not the same man who ruled at thet place a year beforn. 
The town of Kota-Kota iss long rambling collection of ints, built 
on the dope of a slight hill, and lookmg down upon the lake, Ite 
sanitary condition is very lui; ite chief export is alaves. Large 
tumbers of these wore in the town at the time, and had become a sort 
of nnsaleable yoods on account of the shutting-up of the coast by the 
slave trade treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar. © 
On Treeday, the 25th, we crossed over to the eastern shore of Lake: 
Nyassa, intending to make the River Losewa, By the map our course should 
have been north-oast, by actual stecring it was sonth-cast, We crossed in 
about eight howrs and & half, and found ourselves abreast of the village 
of Losewn, which lisa at the month of m amull stream of the same name. 
There is a-small open bey, bat no harbour, Our recent experience: 
of nightly galos sweeping down suddenly upon ua, made us anxious to 
got some anchorage whore the ship might lie undisturbed, and wearied 
men obtain that rest and sloop xo much needed in an exhausting climate. 
AN our medical experience, both previous and subsequent to thie, had 
suificiantly proved that night watches, and especially a whole night's, 
work, were invariably followed by on attack of fever. And thia fever 
is really, after all, tho only difficulty and real obstacle in the way of 
Englishmen doing any amount of work, even in Central Africa. 

“An examination of the mouth of the stream showed that it was 
just possible to push the steamer into « quiet legoon, where nothing 
short of » hurricane would disturb her. This was enccessfully done; 
and before sunset we went ashore to pay a visit to the chief, and 
examine the village of Lonewa., Hoe was called Kitepete, or sometimes, 
indifferently, Kangumanje, He wae an old man, with heavy features, 
‘anda countenance ploughed deeply in. all directions with the scars of 
‘small-pox. He wore the usnal ilirty Arab dress, and «ras only ilistin- 
guiahed by two very fine ivory rings ur armleta. Kitepete waa by no 
uvoanw intelligent, and seemed wnable to comprehtnd what wae stated to 
Tim about the objects of the English. The interest in reference to. 
Losewn cinsiste in ite being the port or lanting-place from. the western 
vide of the Inke for all slave caravans converging towards Kota-Kota ; and 
it is lao the point of departure for newly-formed and re-arranged caravans 
leaving the eastorn shore of Nynsss for Kilwa, or any other slaving 
port on the coast. Its glories and prosperity scem to belong to the 
past; desolation, dirt, and decay now hold possession of the place. 

Next morning before six we steamed out cautionsly, and found our- 
wolves shortly afterwards in tho deep waters of the lake, well off 
Losewa village. We sailed along a bold coast with high headlands ail 
day tll between five and six in the evening, whon-we sighted the island 
of Dikonm, and after sume little diffeulty dame to anchor in aemall hey on: 





the tiorth-cast side of the island, Here we were dutained several days. 
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About this island great expectations were formed immodiately after its 
first discovery. It was thought likely to prove « valuable station for 
iissionary, commercial, or other purposes. Our visit dispelled the 
ilinsion. ‘Tho island consists of masses of granito und quartz rook, 
covered with a very thin layer of these disintegrating rocks intermixed 
with a little pnre sand. Vegetable mould is hardly to be seen, except 
in a fow gullies. This ix towards the oustern side; at the western sido 
the soil ia considerably better, Cassava grows plentifully, but it seems 
to be almost the only crop that does grow, and it is well known that 
cassava will grow in the very poorest soil, Thoro were, however, 
fow cattle on thy island. 

The istand itself is not more than 3 to 5 miles long and 1 to 3 broad. 
Local winds blow regularly at certain ours of the day with consider- 
able violence. These cansed us to shift from one bay to another, more 
frequently than we cared to do, At length the wooding was completed ; 
a visit had been paid to Chitesi, the chief, on the mainland; the invalids 
were now recovered, and we proposed to cross the luke again to the 
western shore to visit Mankambira, the most considerable man on the 
upper half of the western side of Lake Nyassa. 

Wo steamed round the north+ast end of Dikomo, and then nearly 
west for Mankambira's territory. The sun had left ns before we had 
made the land, and we found ourselves, an hour after dark, mnder a 
mountainous shore, with no soundings, but the mar of the surf not 
far distant, We therefore resolved to put to sea for the night, and bore 
away due north, keeping woll off the coast, All that night and next 
duy we steamed along the western shore, the mountains of which at this 
part como down somewhat abruptly into the lake. There are level ter- 
races here and there, and occassional villages; the height of the moun- 
tains is from 2000 to 3000, or even 400) feet. About 3 fa. on 
Wednesday, October 3rd, we rounded a promontory, which forms the 
seathern ase of « singularly shapod mountain called, by the natives 
Mount Chombe, but which has also been called Mount Waller, after the 
well-known oditor of * Livingstune’s Last Journale* 

Thia mountain betrays even at a great distance its essintial differ- 
ence as a stratified rock from all the other masses of mountain by 
which it is surrounded. Black bands appear to run across ite face, but 
these are due rather to differences of angle at which the rock. lice 
exposed, than to uctual diversity of colour in the sandstone of which it 
is chiefly composed. Coal has since been discovered near its base, The 
bay lying round its hase has been called Florence Bay, and also Kitinho 
Bay. It is large, and pretty well protected from the south and south-west 
winds, thongh exposed to those from the east. Here we remained a few 
days to wood, and some of us. to recrnit by a little rest, as thirty couse- 
outive hours of work previous to our arrival had helped, as usual, to sot 
up a little fever. Meantime those whose duties did not hind them to 
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the ship went to examine the surrounding country. One party ascended 
Mount Wallor, and Mr. Cotterill found it to be close on 4900 fowt above 
the like, by the aneroid, or over 5000 above the level of the son, A day 
or two luter, Captain Elton with somo of his party went in search of 
elephants, and in the short space of two hours was successful enongh 
to shoot four, They wero fortunate in getting close to the herd; and 
the correct theory and pretice of elephant-shooting seems to be this— 
to pour in the beavicst broadsides at the olimest quarters, and in the 
most vital parts, bat at all events to keep pouring im three or four- 
ounce bullots, with charges of six, eight, or even ten drachma of powder. 
This hattue gave the hunters a certain quantity of ivory, and the people 
of some of the neighbouring village: an enormous supply of food. One 
of the hunting party had a norrow escape from the borsting of an 
@ophant riflo. I hope the day fa not far distant when the African 
dlephant will bo turned. to better naes, and when the valuablo servic 
and extraordinary sigecity of this animal will be some protoution 
againet tho indiscriminate slaughter to which it is at prosent-oxposed_ 
On thie occasion wan witnessed the fact, which haa been often repeated 
and-often denied, that the unwonmlod elophants will go to the aksistanoe 
of one that in wounded, and urge anid aid him to escape, 

Tt was Wednesday, the 10th of October, before we were quite ready 
to leave Florence Bay. A heavy surf uy: till noon generally prevented 
communication between the share and the ship, The afternoim wus 
excectingly beautiful oven for Lake Nyassa, ond the atmoephero 
wonderfally cloar. Both sides of the lake were distinctly visible, At 
this pomt they generally are, if the weather is at all favourable; but in 
thick weuther, from any position a littl further south, the contour of 
(hie land would easily lead. one to suppose that the mountams ¢losed in 
to the north, and that tho northern limit of the lake had been rouchod. 
This was probalily the origin of Livingstone’s mistake in 1861, when the 
northern limit of Nyasan wae fixed at about Int. 11°, ‘The western ahore 
of: the Inke is. hers, considerably varied by hill und volley, and the out- 
tine of the coast is lroken by the wide sweep of Florence Bay, whicl 
ia S or 10 tniles acreew at the entrance. We anchored for tho night 
in asmall bay, for which we could got no name, as we found no natives, 
bot which we ealled for convenience’ sake “Deep Bay.” Tt rans. well 
into the land, and is fairly protected from all except easterly winds; 
& liny of rocks or rocky islands, however, roms across a portion of its 
mouth 

Woe continoed our voyage northward next morning; from this point 
the high lund on the western shore of the lake begins to reeede, and 
thwre ip tho commencement of that long plain which forms tho north- 
west-and northorn termination of the lake. About half-past four on the 
same afternoon we found ourselves safely at anchor in a land-locked 
Ingoon, called the Kambwo Lagoon, Lt had never been visited before. 
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On wecount of ita anfe anchorage and tho friendliness of ita people, and 
ite ounveniont position. towards the end of the lake, it ie likely in the 
future to become a well-known place. The depth of water on the bar 
or entrance ia not grest. We found it only about 7 feet in the dry 
ocon, but & somal) verse! may lie safely there in any weather. 

On the following morning we steamed stil] northwards, tut shortly 
our corse was changed to north-east, and shortly afterwards again to 
dine cast. We wore now approaching the northern limit of the lake. 
The queation was, could we find any river month, or bay, or estuary, 
which would afford a safe aud convenient anchorage for the ship? From 
all we had heard, the region was one of frequent storms, and very destitute 
of shelter. Wo held along the coast aa close as it was safe to do 80, and at. 
noon Wwe made out aamall river with a bar at ite mouth, or what secmed like 
that, The ship's head waa put towards the shore, and on examination we 
found 7 foot of water on the bar, and 18 feetinside. In a volume published 
recently," I find the following note of our making the north ond of 
links Nyassa :—“ At about ten thia morning Dr. Stewart became noasy 
ot seeing the east side close in with a high mange of mountains (9000 to 
16,000 fiet), and o alight south-east well rising, Hoe said, ‘Tf we could 
not get a harbour, we could look at the north end of the lake, and then 
steam back to Jast night's anchorage.’ I agreed, but begged him to 
keep inshore more, eo that we should not post any shelter," My remark 
ot this is, first, Edo not know what else conlid have heen done than to 
steam bmok to our previons anchorage, if no shelter conld he fommd; but 
if this statement is -moant to eupport a claim to the Ateobinry akahe: 
Rombashe River as made by Captain Elton’s party, T demnr, and ¢hall 
have something to say further on. The plain facts are these; We were 
getting jammed up in the north end of the lake, with the long stretch 
of 300 miles of sea behind ns, over which the sonth-onst wind often 
eweops suddenly with great fury. To make an pbeolute promise aa to 
what we should or should not do, would have been absolute: nvwistom.. 
Tremomber the occasion and tho position well. I was standing leanmg 
againgt the forward awning stanchion, looking anxiously, perhaps 
glodinily, at the line of coast into which we had ae yot discovernd no 
aafo opening into which to thrust the ship. Mr, Young's rough experi- 
ence a vear before put ne on oor guard, ond was not encournging on a 
lake where storms are sndidien and harbours acarce, 

We did at length dispover the emall river of which we were in «nest, 
np which we steamed 2 mile, and the name of which we afterwarda 
discovered to be the Rombashe, It is diffioult to convey to any who may 
now listen to thia paper an adequate impression of the relief afforded us. 
by this discovery of a practicable harbour for our little ship, The qnes- 
tion was tiow wettled as to whethor such a place of refuge could be fonnd 


* Elton’s ‘Journals: ‘Travels and Researches among the Lakes and Mountains of 
Paster and Central Africa,” p. 310, 
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at the north end of Lake Nynossa. Tho natives were in great conster- 
nation as we entered the river, and began driving off their cattle into 
the tall grass, in which they were completely hidden, The first village 
‘nlée was emptied of inhabitants, This waa not surprising ; for certainly 
never during any experience of theirs or of their forefathers, had so 
strange-looking an object as the amall steamer Zlala ever come up their 
q{hiet river—almoat to their very dourn. 

We had now fulfilled our voluntary promise. We had carried 
Captain Elton and his party 500 miles, done our best for them during 
two months, and landed them, without accident or loss of amy kind, 
safely ata point on which white men had never set foot before. 

Hore we lay ten days during anil after landing Captain Elton’s party. 
Its latitude has been set down at 9° 38’ or 9° 40' sonth, The trend 
of the lake from the Rombashe till it meets the Livingstone Mountains 
on the eastern shore, is east by a little north. Tho distanco, na near as 
T conid judge, wae 15 miles, or perhaps 20 miles. Practically the Rom- 
hashe is the north end of tie lake, and is the only harbour so far narth 
as yot discovered. The breadth of the river is 150 to 200 feet. The 
Banks are quite low, and in tho wet season wonld be submerged at some 
points. Tho river itself does not maintain this breadth and depth for 
any considerable distance, but becomes divided a few miles furthor up 
into two or three channels. 

We found the ‘northern end of Lake Nyassa resting on, or forming a 
great plain, about 30 or $5 miles long, by 20 or 25 broad; the plain 
narrows towards ite northern end, and loses itself among the hills. 

According to information obtained from the natives, there isa small 
stream lying oaxt of tho Rambeaho, called the Mbaka; and another to the 
west, called the Wila or Chi-wila, Both streams are easily fordable, and 
are apparently of no value as navigable inlets into the country. ‘The 
people dwelling on the banks of the Rombashe and generally in the 
plain already described, call themselves the Malema, a subtrile of the 
Mehungu or Wachungn or Wasango, and extend for a couple of dsya 
northwards. Beliind them to the north-east, und perhaps also to thy 
north-west, there lie the Wikamangs, and further north Merore, Tho 
name Bachusia was dleo used, probably for a tribe touching those 
dlrvady montioned. 

The name of the chief was sometimes Mbungu, sometimes Makula, 
somotines Melisaka; and he could not repreas a smile on my suggesting 
that he had » fourth, as he really had—and that he was not perhaps tha 
real man after all, The relations of the mission party with the peopla 
on the Rombashe wore perfeetly friendly for the first eight days. The 
chief sent wa an ox and various other presents, and these were acknow- 
ledged by return presents from the ship. After that sume diffionlty 
arose which has never heen sutisfactorily explained, but a collision wae 

From tho first, however, a considerable diversity of opinion existed 
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between Captain Elton and myself as to the charactor of these poople: 
They were the wildest looking savages we had yet}met. The men 
wore not a vestige of clothing, wil many of thom had their bodics 
smeared with black, white, and red paint, which gave them a most 
Iideous appearance. The women, however, werd better cared for than 
among many other tribes. Captain Elton’s view wae that thoy were 
an exceedingly simple and unsoplisticated people, Their snlsequent 
dealings with him did not verify this, They declared themselves 
nowilling to carry any burdens; usserted that they were warrior and 
nob porters; but if porters wore wanted they would try and get some 
from the hills behind, They reduced the loala which they did accept 
from 69 °to 20 Thw., insisted on making their own stages, and the day 
after the start the greater number uf them deserted. In consequence of 
this difficulty, Captain Elton sent hick even from: his camp on the fiver, 
& large quantity of stores. and material intendil for the journey, for 
which carriers conld not be found. We saw with astonishment sovern! 
boatloads of stores and provisions returned, to go buck with the ship. 
These included. such essentials ua biscuits, voflee, sngur, flour, candles, 
sardines, oatmeal, pepper, a vatiety of pots and pans, water buckets, and 
iimerons other urtioles, ‘Thero wore also guns and ammunition, It was 
in vain that we remoustrated and pointed ont the danger that would 
urise from this arrangement. We produced no impression. On Wednoe- - 
day, the 17th October, at noon, Captain Elton’s expedition started fir the 
Zanzibar coast. Wo bohold them depart with the gloomicst forebodings, 
though little was said, as there sesmed to by a fixed determination to 
carry ont the projected journey. Wo thanght they wonld urcounter 
serious Wifficultica from the charioter of the people among whom we 
had como, and also that scarcity, if not starvution, must overtakes thou, 
All this unfortunately was more or lees realised > and the death of 
Captain Elton hos thrown a gloom over thy whole journey. Tt is 
impossible to speak of him aa an explorer, except in terme of the highest 
odmiration and wulogy, His activity, energy, wonderfal tact, deter 
mination, courage, and perseverance, all fitted him remarkably for the 
work he had chosen, 

From whatever cause, our relations with the Chungus wort getting 
# little strained. Ido not wish to express awy theory on this subject, 
thengh 1 hold one. It is enough to say that after we did discover the 
state of matters wo wert in no hurry, but remained three fall days; amd 
in teply to the inquiry when wo-should dopart, I stated that wa should 
go when we found it convenient. Our most trusty headmau held very 
tirmg views on this subject, and rofteed to gu with mo throngh tho 
country, and generally indicated that wo ought not to protract our stay, 
Twas exceedingly wnxious to avoid anything approaching even ton 
¢ollision, though we were well armed and ready for any attack: hut s) 
little display did wo make of arms, that I think the natives believed we 
hod none of all. There wos not tho slightest reason why we should 
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‘have hod any foar, We were in an fron ship, in a deep river, within 
2 miles of the broad lake itself. We had sixty barrels ready, and 
nothing but the extreme anxiety not to leave a wrong impression on 
the minds.of these poor people led us te act ws we did, though strangely 
enough wo have been accused of panie and flight. We had no objection 
to fighting per a, and if it were necessary for dear life. But every 
reason imiluced us to try a pacific method; accordingly after waiting 
three days, or in all ten, we steamed out of tho Rombashe on the evening 
of the 2ist October, and held on by the clear light of a fall moon and 
on a glassy seu till about midnight, when the Jala quietly glided again 
into the lagoon of the Kambwe. 

Fight days were spent in this harbour. The people wer exosed- 
ingly friendly, especially the old chief Kalonga, who bronght us as 
& Present, & young bull and a tusk of ivory. Tho ivory was meant 
to. induce us to give him medicine, or mankwaln, to fight the Mayiti,* 
We told him the English had no medicine except cournge to fight their 
enemies with, and we declined to take the tusk of ivory he brought, 
because we would not deceive him by giving him « useless medicine in 
roturn. 

Resuming our homeward yoyage, for 20 miles south of the Kambwe 
we founil the shore low, well wooded at intervals, with belts of Palmyra 
palms stretching inland for some distance. Tho const iteclf consisted of 
miles of sandy beach, occasionally interrupted with reedy patches. 
Groups of poople were observed from place to place looking at the 
steamer, and villages were seen ut frequont intervals. 

Twenty miles still further south the low undulating hills gradually 
increased in height, and approached the shore till they formed the 
prominent headland south of which lies the indentation to which we 
gave the name of “ Deop Bay“; 8 or 9 miles further south lies Florence 
Bay. 

The coast for 55 or 60 miles south of Florence Bay, as already de- 
scribed, is ateep ; ronniled hills from 1500 feet to 2000 feet and upwanis 
cotie dlose to the edge of the lake, The openings in this line of hills are 
too slight to form good harbours, and those tried were found to be rocky 
at the bottom, with deep water close inshore, An exception must be 
made in reference to Kuta Bay, about 30 miles south of Florence Bay. 
‘The people gathered in large numbers.as the ship dropped anchor ; there 
were numerous villages on the shore ; many of the people wore jood native 
eloth, und clothing generally was the rule. In this they offered a great 

ntrest to the perfectly nude dwellers on the Rombashn, They file 
their teeth, wear large pololes or lip-rings, and large ornamonts in their 
ears; beads aleo wore apparently plentiful 

_Thore were nomerous canoes, anid long stretches of handreda of yards 


of excellent fishing-nets drying on stakes on the beach. Tho people 


* Called by De. Laws, in the paper following this, Mangonn.—Ep, 
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seemed tolerably well off, but hero as elacwhere the dread of the Maviti 
beclouded their lives, and they had converted a rocky island, separated 
from the mainland by a channel about 100 yands wide, into « granary. 
Every square yard of its broken surface was covered with rude conical 
huts forming grain stores. A smal! number of people wero also living on 
tho island. Three miles north of the village of Kuta, there Hes 4 curious 
mass of rook called by the natives Bowe; and close by, a small stream 
called the Furunika fulls into the lake. ‘The people were perfectly friendly, 
anil the headman sent a goat after us, a whole day’s journey down the 
conat. 

Twenty miles south of Kuta Bay the coast-lino gradually opens ont 
into a pleasant valley, and forms two small bays with fairly good 
anchorage, to which we gave the name of “ Double Bay.” Thore wero 
two or three villages, but they were deserted. Three men wore seen op 
the shore, I went off to meet them, and try and induce them to come 
om board with us, and show us Mankambirn’s village. Greatly to my 
surprise I succoeded, und at sunset the same evening the Mala anchored 
off the Lucia River, in front of Mankambira’s town. A crowd of 
two or three thonsand people assembled on the beach to watch the 
steamer coming in, 

Next morning wo visited Mankambirs, His friendliness and im- 
patience were oqually manifested by his sending off in a cance, the 
previons night at ten o'clock, some, bananas and pombe, or native beer. 
Wo found him surrounded by his headmen under a temporary shade, 
erected on the beach, He is « tall, spare man, of about seventy, with « 
quiet and somewhat dignified manner; bot, judging from his voice at. 
times, I should think both temper and energy were concealed under that 
quiet manner. Our meeting lasted a considerable time, We made the 
ustal statements about the English and their objects, and specially those 
of the Mission; said we had often heard of the chief Mankambira, and 
that he seemed more like an old friend than astranger. We gave him a 
handsome present. This contained, among other things, « good dressing- 
gown, of light but brilliant qmaterial, which apparently pleased him 
greatly. He put it on, and wore itduringour stay, His town was-very 
large, and contained a vast numberof temporary huts (meassas), oconpiod 
by people driven in from the surrounding villages by the war with the. 
Maviti. A double, and at some places 4 triple stockade, several aniles in 
length, sarrounded the town, Several days wore spent in wooding, and 
various conferunces were held with Mankambira, The conversation 
always converged to the point whether we would give him mankwala, or 
medicine, to destroy his enemies, tho Maviti. 

At this place I left the ship, for the purpose of making a journey 
on foot down the middle section of the lake shores. My object was,to 
éxamine the coast-lino, with the view of ascertaining whether it offered 
any more advantageous #ito and harbour for the Livingstonia Station 
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this the one at present occiipiod. The distance traversed was 100 miles 
of latitwilo ; but the nocosity of one time going inland and at other times 
approaching the coast, made the distance actually travelled a great deal 
moro, Dr. Luwa was to take the ship to Kota-Kota, wood there, and 
waitmy arrival, J had no white man with me, but two orthree faith- 
ful in William Koyi from Lovedale, Sam and Chimlolo from Living- 
stonia, and about ten native carriers. 

We loft at-noon on the 6th November, and early in the afternoon 
arrived at Marenga’s village, on the southern sido of the point of land 
‘called Misangi Voint, which forme the southern projection of Mankam- 
birn'’s Bay, ‘This village also was surrounded by « triple stockade of 
enommousstrength. ‘The distance between the stockades was from +1) to 
60 yards, and at certain places the interval was filled up by growing 
jungle, Wo made our-way through one narrow opening after another 

Nuwihera of peoplo camo to look at us, and I sent» messenger to 
Maretiga to say T had come to see him, and wanted to stay all night in 
Lis town, No tméssage arriving, and tho darkuvse begining to set in, 
‘I direeted the men to sot up the small tent we carried with us. We net 
a wate, and slept comfortably anid quietly among these beleaguered An- 
yanja, Next morning Maronga came with his brother to see us, after 
having previously sent a large preacnt of pombe and fowls 

Woe had the oymal talk for an honr, and I then started ou the march 
southwards, It is impossible not to feel the sincerest pity and com- 
misormmtion for these poor people. They are kindly and hospitable in 
their own Tide way, more hospitable to strangers than T fear we our- 
selves ure, or should be to them, were they to come amongst us mare 
commended as we did. But whether the times be quict or troubled, in 

cities, or in triply etockaded villages on the shores of Lake 

Nynaea, lmman lift goes on in certain fixed daily forms. 
Aw-wo passed along through this town built amongst jungle growing 
» the wiry doers, the men and women wore all busily engaged at thar 
toorning occupations, und the children running about at their play, 
Sitwe wore clearing the ground for new temporary hota, and others were 
ereting these fragilo dwollings. Some women were grinding the w/a 
or comave monl, ond others drying it, and nt the door of one hut a 
worn wai seen sated quietly suckling her infant. Trovisiona did met 
een acaree, pombe evidently was abundant, and though besieged, the 

inhabitants were evidently holding their own. 

We continued our march till noon, when we mached a village with o 
double stockade, belonging toa headin called Katonga, ‘The people 
here might be said to be almost driven into the lake by their relentless 
foes; tho Maviti, The stockades ran thirty yards into the lale itself, and 
the greater number of the huts were actually built on the sandy beeeh. 
In the evening we reached the valley of the Luyno, or Ruvno—which js 
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4 teh but swampy plain 4 to 5 milos broad, In the wet scason it 
mnat be wet onongh. Something of the hmmidity of its soil may be 
guthered from tho fact that in thie driest and most parched. season of 
the year, we passed through more than one field of maize in ent, tall 
and strong, and freah looking, We found hore the village of Kanyende, 
also stockaded, half hidden ins grove of large trees, and halted for the 
night under the shade of some of them outside the stockade. 

Tho valley of the Ruyno, though small, is wonderfully beantifal, and 
better days are enrely in ators for it, whon peace and order shall reigo 
inutead. of cohstant war and turmoil, Throngh this valley, thore is 
probably a good entrance inte the country to the weet. 

Four hours’ march, partly over slight hillocks with light sandy sei), 
brought us to Jun's village, close to the lake, Woe passed a good many 
small streams, some of which drain into the valley of the Rayno, and 
others flow into the lake:—1, Tiaga, small and reedy; 2. Lifupa, 1 to 
12 feet broad, and reedy; $. Kungwe, 15 ta 20 feet broad, sandy bed, 
acaroely 6 inches of water, water iteelf very. good and sweet; 4. Kadura ; 
5b. Vuma. 

We found Juno's village:-in the same condition as the two just 
lescribed, We started again at 2 o'clock, rounded the base of the 
prominent mountain Kawirwiri, or Kewirwi. Tho lower slopes of this 
mountain, though somewliat rough, present landscapes of great beanty, 

We campod in the woods, and started before daybreak noxt morming 
for the longest and most trying day's march of the journey. ‘The greator 
part of the way led ua through deep sand close to tho beach. At 
10.30 we croxsed tho Lunmlnze, which at ita mouth. wo found to bo a 
stream about 2 feet deep and 30 feet broad. Tho monti: is obstrncted hy 
a bar, inside of which there waa o greater depth and breadth of water, 
We camped at noon behind a rocky promontory, whose nante I could not 
ascertain, but which ia conzplowous bya solitary Talmyra palm, bolind 
which lies » large lagoon. Here we found two hot springs, af a tempera= 
ture of about 140°, ‘The water is clear and good and pleasant to taste, 
not sulphorons, and perhaps slightly clolybeate, 

The following day brought ws to the banks of the Loangwa, This 
je the largest rivet wo have parsed ; probably the largest between this 
and the extreme northern end of the lake, Wher we crossed it, at some 
short distance from tho mouth, the breadth of the channel was about 
70 yards, bottom-sandy and level, with many reedy islands; the water at 
this period was only knee deep, but a vast volume, from the appearance 
of the banks, undoubtedly fills ita channels in the wet season, 

Teaving the Loangwa and proceeding southwards, we crossed a oon- 
siderable plain lying between the path and the luke, It is 6 or 8 miles 
long. During the day we crossed numerons small streams: the Kambisa, 
the Kwalezi, Kabula, Mapandn, the Machete, Chikalo, Ra-Kumbi, Inyi. 

Tucaday, 18th November, was our Inst day's, march before reaching 
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Kota-Kota, We left our camp at 6.30, and struck inland, asconding to 
ihout 400 or 500 fret, and at $.30 we looked down into the valley of the 
Bambarre, «small stroam which falls into the Sinjeri, At 9 o'clock, we 
reached the Bun River at its confluence with the Sinjeri, ‘This lattor ie 
a brisk-flowing stream 15 to 18 feet wide, with 5 or 4 feet of water in 
the wet season, bot only a foot to a foot and a half in depth whon we 
eresed it. ‘The channel of the Bua is 60 yards wide, with level and 
candy bed, the water in the dry season is knee to waist deep, the bunks 

-gteep and high : judging by witer-marks, the depth must be 12 to 18 fret 
whon the river is in flood. 

There we mode a long halt to rest and roast two wild pigs that had 
been shot, and at 12.30 started again. An unsuccessful chase after 
4 herd of buffalo immediately after crossing the river varied the com- 
moncement of the march. 

At 3.30 we crewed the Kasangazi, a stream with its channel deeply 
gunk between high banks, but which was complotely overshadowed by 
tall troe# and overarching palms, which met above, and formed the 
coolest and most delightful resting-place which the fancy or imuginstion 
of wearied travellers in the torrid climate of Africa could picture or 
desire. There waa cool water to drink, and plenty of room to walk 
about in the shade, und gentle slopes. on which to rest, untouched by o 
single ray of the burning sun. We halted for forty-five minutes, but 
would gladly have stayed forty-five hours. It was necessary to reach 
‘Kota-Kota, and this we accomplished by 8.30 in the evening, the last 
two hours of the march being performed. in the moonlight, 

From the height above the villoge we saw the Dale lying quietly at 
anchor some short distance from the whore, and walked through the town 
of Kofa-Kota aa quietly ax possible, to avoid the noise of the idle and 
onrions crowd which always gathers on the arrival of travellers, by day 
or night, We hailod the ship, and got a prompt reeponse; paid our 
porters, and gavo them «. little present; went on board, and were glad 
to find Dr. Laws and all with him in fairly good health, thongh thers 
had been a little fever, 

Next morning we paid a farewell, and very pleasant, visit to the 
Jumte,. The friendly relations of Jumbe with our people soom to have 
oontinned nninterrapted till last October, when o change came over his 
feelings. By the latest nowe be had enddenly altered, and this altera- 
tion coincided in dato with the arrival of cortain Arab traders from the 
coast, who probably: wrought on his fears, and filled his mind with 
falechoods, 


_Anab traders, however friendly and helpful they may have leon at 
times to individunl travellers, even of our own nation, have been an 
curse to Africa. Their footsteps may generally be tracked 

in Mood and fire, and in tho tears and misery of the unhappy natives ; 
and ‘their policy or method cousiste essentially in the obstruction of 
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everything which interferes with their diabolical traffic, Even giving 
them fall credit for all the assistance they have cccasionally afforded, 
Contral Africa haa no worse enemy than the Arab trader. 

From Lake Chia we sailed southwards, and after one long day's 
steaming arrived, shortly after dark, at Livingstonia on the 16th 
November, to the great relief of our friends there, and to find that a 
party had been despatched in search of us under Mr. James Stewart, .&., 
the storm that had nearly proved fatal to us, having been folt with. 
great severity at the south ond of tho lake, 

Conelusion—Regular ateam communication on any of the African. 
Jakes will be admitted to be a valuable factor in the civilisation of these 
regions, Before our journey there was a doubt whether the voyage to 
the northern end of Nyassa could be undertaken with regularity and 
safety. That question depended on the discovery of one or moro practi 
cable harbours, and on the character of the country and people round 
the northern end. Previous to our voyage nothing definite was known 
on these points, but all doubts are now dispelled. 

By the discovery of the Kambwe Lagoon and the Rombashe River, in 
addition to the other intermediste harhoum on the western shore, com- 
munication may be regarded-as now open, und shortly the distance will 
probably be accomplished in forty-five to fifty hours, instead of ton days 
or two weeks as formerly, when we were groping our way through 
unknown waters, 

Though not exactly asserted, it would appear aa if the geographical 
resulta of this voyage were claimed by the exploring expedition whom 
we conveyed. But I claim tho discovery of the Rombaghs on behalf of 
tho Livingstonia Mission, the river having boon first sighted at a distuncn 
by Mr. Young m 1876, and first entered Wy us in October, 1877, up to 
which tinte its name even was unknown. Along with this there is the 
diseyvory of the Kambwe Lagoon, five houre’ voyage further south, which 
will afford, equally with the Rombashe, safe anchorage in time to come. 

I wish to bespeak the favour of this influential Society on behalf of 
the efforta of our missionaries generally to maky is better soquainted 
with the geography of Africa, By the labours of this homblor class of 
explorers, whose investigationa are carrie on for immediate practical 
purpeess connected with the civilisation and christianisation of the 
eonntry, the details of large areas, amounting-to hundreds of miles, are 
gradually and acourately laid down; provious errurs are corrected ; and 
by pationt and continued observation, large blank surfaces are filled up 
with as. much accuracy as human effort and inatroments con effect. 
Qur.own Livingstonia Migsion haa already in port, and will shortly 
have, I hope, the ontire region lying on both shores of Lake Nyuesa 
carefully observed and the map completed. At the commencement, 
Mr. Young took up the work loft by Dr, Livingstone,, It has since been 
and is now being further carried out by Dr. Laws and Mr, Stewart, ox 
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Men conncoted with thes: humbler expeditions need a littl: ancourage- 
ment. Some ¢f them do tiot enter the conntry merely for a time. They 
give, 0 far, their entire lives to it. ‘They nail the flag to the mast, 
and frequently refnse to lower it till the mast itself comes down, 

P notice thut an extensive scheme or programme for the develop- 
ment of the Lake Nynssa region has been laid before another important 
Society m London. It is merely w proposal es yet, but its main features 

eae, the placing of steam launches or larger steamers on the River Shire 
and Luke Nyassa, and, Teuppoee, the formation of a company to effect this, 
The training of elephants at this stage, thongh important, can hardly he 
regarded ag an cxsentiol fuetor in the progress of African civilisation. 
Regarding this echome I lave simply to say, if it is intended as an 
original proposal:—It is too Inte. he thing is alrendy done. ‘The 
dificult feat of making the ogg to stand on its end is already accom- 
1 1 is hued. 

ga i6it is, hteam navigation already existe by the Lady Nyassa on 
the Lower Zamlesi, ani hy the Tlalaon Luke Nynasa, This latter vessel! 
will probally be replaced shortly by one still larger. There is only one 
broken link in the chain of communication now between the London 
docks aml the Rombushe—that is, the 70 miles of the Murchison Cata- 
macts on tho Shiré. By the steam-packets of the Union Company or the 
British India Company, it is possible to sail now from this country to 
Zanzibar or (Quilimane, aud thence, hy the two small vessels already 
mentioned, to the north end of Lake Nyassa. Five years ago the 
journey on the river ond inke bad to be made by cances, This is 
ond of the fruits of the Livingstenia Mission, 

But I wish to connect the work of the Royal Geographical Society 
with the doings of the Livingstonia Mission in accomplishing these 
results, thus; There wasa time whon Lake Nyassa was a natne merely— 
nothing more than an (Hl-defined and mvertain sheet of water on the 
muy of the African continent, The Socivty's labours, by encouraging 
geographical research, tended to dissipate that uncertainty, and promote 
a striving after precision and seouracy in further efforts. ‘Those, again, 
were linked on to more direct enterprises, of a eivilising and o chris- 
Hanising kind. And the result is, the existence of a European settic- 
nent, mgular nomnumicstion, and the presenoo of the merchant anil 
the missionary roti the shores of a lake, of which five yoars ago 
even the northern termination was unknown. 
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Journey glong Part of tha Western Side of Lake Nyasaa, in 1878, 
By the Rev. Dr. Laws," 


(Estreots rend, by Mr, James Etevonson, af tho Eveniog Moeting, March 10th, 1970.) 
Map, p 2027 

Agneran.y to the iustructions loft by Thr. James Stewart, that should he 
aot be able to return to Lake Nyassa before August, 1878, we were to 
proceed alony the west side of the luke, for the purpose of learning. 
more about the nature of the country and its inhabitants, but chiefly 
with tho view of finding, if possible, a better site for Livingstonia 
‘thon ite present one, we undertook the journey of which we sulouit the 
following Hoport. 

Our party consisted of Mr, Janes Stewart, c.s., Win. Royi, Prot 
Zarakuti, and myself, accompanied by forty-five natives, Leaving Cape 
Maclear in the Ilala on the morning of Monday, 12th August, 1575, wo 
disembarked ont goods and mative porters on the western shore of the 
luke, at the point furthest south where there was a dry beach available 
for w camp. Next morning our march began, Woe crossed the plain in 
4 southwesterly direction to the foot of the mountains, and campod 
Veside the River Monkokwe; which, as also its northern neighbour, the 
River Mus, coines tumbling in a. waterfall, over a rocky ledge, from the 
hill above, Here it ia about 3 yards wide, and a foot deep, while 
tho water is so cold, compared with that of the lake, wo wore glad to 
cot apeedily ont of our bath, 

For several miles north of the Monkokwe, along the foot of tho 
mountains, the soil is fair, and very damp, somo places. being quite 
swampy. In these dump spots green maixo was growing soveral fort 
high, while on the drier ground near, the stalks of tho old crop were 
strewn upon the ground, Huts are seattered here and there among these 
gardens; while on the outhern side of the River Monkokwe stanils a 
pretty large village, inhabited chiefly by the Anyanja, who aro stilject 
to the Mangone,t whose habita and custome they imitate, Tho villagers 
had plenty of food, and readily bronght maize for mule, Several women 
were seon carrying baskets full of the cotton pod from their gantons, 
anil from which cotton they weave a strong, coarse cloth. ~ 

ompanied by two guides, on the 15th we ascended the monntains, 

by a footpath along which there is evidently a good deal of traffic, es 

shown by our mecting several parties of the Mangons coming down the 

© Abridged from the Report sent by Dr. Lawe to the Direetare of the Livingitanln 
Mision. 

+ This map, with the exeeption of tho inset in the corner and the eastern oomat-line, 
is from the original dmwing by Mr, James Stewart, co, who acoumpanied Pr, Lawes. 
The copyright belongs to the Livingstonia Miselou Commmittes, who have kindly allowed 
the Society the use of if for tho present publication, 

5 A poopie of Zulu descent. 

Na, ¥.— May, 1879.) x 
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hills. A short climb brought ua to the top of a low ridge, which 
abruptly bounds the plain below, and led us by « gradual aacant to the 
eal Imae of the mountal Here the hard work began. The path 
“became stoopor as we nscended, until it was little alse than « ladder, the 
‘roots of trees forming the successive steps. Progress was nocessarily slow ; 
frequent reste being roquired by men with their burdens on their heads, 
who were panting with the exertion of a climb which required them te 
hold on by branches of trees, or anything olee that would help them 
over the worst places of the road. Water i plontiful along the. path, 
issing in little tills from the rooky crevices by the way. Trees of 
various Kinds occupy tle top of the lower ridge and the mountain 
sides, Few are of large size, most being from 12 to 15 feet high, and 6 
or 8 inchos in diameter, but crooked, anil ill-snited for butiding purposes. 
Pur up the mountains the masuicu (the building timbor at Blantyre) is 
found, but its sizo is small, and at the higher elevations it becomes o 
seragrry inh, ‘The atmosphere chingus perceptibly, from. a elise haze 
uwlaw, to the olear bracing air, blowing a# a keen wind on the mountain 
top. Tiere there are great rounied shouldurs to the bills, and umong 
these the path winds till the villuge of Rembeke i# reached, 

Noxt morning after a short climb we were on the border of a wide 
tablelund. Here the bare granite rock is expeied, and we walked a 
long way over it, The rond passed the southern side of a large peak, 
galled Ngoma. It is o vigantic granite rock, with a scragsy buals 
growing here and there in the cracks on its surface, Wo asvended abyut 
400 feet fur the purpose of getting bearings, and while doing so found. 
that after getting da of revolvers and guns, owing to local attraction, 
tho compass bearing of a distant object tuken at two pointa not 100 feet 
apart differed 25°. By taking an azimuth, Mr. Stewart was nblo. to 
oliminate the error. 

Tho haze having. cleared away considerably, we were abla to gota 
good view of the southern. part of the lake, and thia ts, the beat point 
frou which to describe it, North and south of us runs o range of 
mowntaine (Kirk's Hange), To the north the range is broken liy the 
‘Lintippe Valley; while to the south it extends with a slight bend 
4o the eastward to the River Shiré, at the lower end of the Murchison 
Cataracts. Mount Chirobwe is probably the highest peak to the sonth 
of ua, amd beyond it the altitude decreases, until there seem to he but 
jeammocly hills in the distance. 

To the weat is a table-land, extending to tho horizon, and bounded on 
ty eastern kide by hills, which, viewed from the lake, are the ponks of 
the mountaina on which we stand. The-vast plain is bare and treeless, 
with gentle undulations treaking its monotony, while. here and there 
craggy granite peaks rico from the plain, giving a will and weird 

On the eastern ade, facing the lake, theese mountainn present wa 
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impasing oppeariuco ss they rise steeply from the plain below. Somp 
distance north of the River Monkokwe, at from 100 te 200 feet up the 
mountain side, a break ocours, forming o sort of terrace, which, at the 
part we erosaed, waa ghout 2 miles wids, broadening southward] to 10 or 
15 miles, and further south becoming part of the Inke plain, its border 
being narked by a fow small hills, This terrace is covered by small- 
sized trees, and to the southwards, green wavy line acronn it indicates 
the course of the River Livlew, along which are several Mangone 
villages, surrounded, we are told, by fertile gardens. 

Looking across the lake, we see tht its eastern «hore is bounded by 
aeimilar range of monntains to the western, and which, continued ina 
eemtherly direction to Mount Zomba, forms the eastern bomulary of 
Lake Pamalomba, and the upper Shiré valley. ‘The gigantic trongh, as 
wo might consider the space between these mountain ranges, forma tho 
basin of Loke Nyassa; and if we think of the bottom as gradually 
rising, until at the south end it becomes the hank a fow feet above the 
lake surface, and is then continued sonthwards, until in the distance it 
is bounded by the hille; we have the great plain of Malombin, with dts 
lake (tnlings) Pamalomba (Pa = at; Malomba), About the middlw of ita 
breadth, and at what would otherwise be the northorn eile of this plain, 
@ hilly promontory juts northward into the lake terminated by the 
yocky moutitains Mwana Kungune and Kunguno, off which lie the 
ialunda of Domwe snd Tambi: This is Cape Muclear, and on the small 
plain between theae two mountains is our mission station, with its 
beautiful hay easily traceable at this distance. 

Qur road to Chikuse’s village lay In a south-westerly direction 
across this table-land, passing some distance south of Mount Degs. 
Several villages—one or two largesizod—are near the mountain peaks, 
while mites of old gardens, now laid waste, epeak of the number and 
industry of the Akamtunds (s section of the Anyanju), who formerly 
lived here, but wero driven ont by the Mangone. After croming a 
glight ridge, we came to the River Livubwn, hero a small stream, which 
rises on the southern side of Mount Dem. A little further on it iz 
joined by o larger stream, the River Maere. In the afternoon we 
reached the village of Chikuse, as the chief of the Mangone in this 
quarter is called. We remained here four days, The Mangano were 

very suspicious of us at first, dreading we might bewitch their village. 
Their headman asked us-whether any evil, euch as sickness or denth, 
wonld come to their village om acoount of our visit; and if whim 
we wenl away we would take all our apirits with us, and not loave 
even oné to plague them after our departure: We repudinted all eon- 
nection with modicines, othir than those we employed in the treatment 
of gickness, Chikuse himeelf poid us 4 state visit on th» 19th, 

Most of the Mangony are greyhaired aged men, with faces showing 
intelligence and determination, but most have a cumming leer about 

x2 
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their eyes, giving an air of smspicion to their character. A few wear 
their hair dressed like » silk hat, without the brim, and having 4 
ring of indiarubber sewn round its upper edge in place of a crown. 
Chikuse himself is tall, excessively corpulent, and has « bloated, sensual 
east of countenance. ‘These characteristics are ‘common to most of the 
qicmbers of his family whom we saw. 

The conntry is open and bare, having @ general incline southward 
from Mount Deza. The goil hero is of disintegrated granite, and maize 
is the chief crop grown ; while the damp hollows between the ridges, 
which are the gathering ground for the many streams in this well- 
watered country, produce a goo supply of grass, ani are the pasture 
grounds of the villages, Woe saw twenty head of cattle at Chikuse’s, and 
more at outlying villages, Goats are plentiful, sheep not so mnmerous. 
The people do not secm to rear fowls in such numbers aa they do on the 
shores of the lake, and at night the ridges were iiuminated by the 
‘moving torches of parties out rat-hunting. 

The village of tho head chief ix not so large as a head village on the 
Jako usually is, but the other villages are dotted about the slopes se 
thickly, that it is evident the country is densoly populated. The ma- 
jority of the fighting men of the tribe, armed with shields, spears, and 
tomalawks, seomed to be stationed in the outlying villages, compara- 
tively few being in the main village. The clothing of the people 18 
scanty in the extreme. The men wear 4 small skin, or bunch of feathers, 
with rings of hide on their legs and arms ; the women usually @ picce 
of bark cloth. Some are the fortunate possessors of a fathom of cottan 
cloth, yard wide, These cloths are of native manufactare, rough, 
strong, and durable. 

Owing to tho cold, bracing climate, the people are lithe and active ; 
the young men going whooping and whistling about tho village with 
the agility of wild cats. The traffic from village to village, and to the 
shores of the lake, is very extensive. At ons place we counted eight 
footpaths running parallel with cach other. 

The general elevation of the district may be reckoned at 4700 feat 
bore sea-lovel, Chikuse's-village being lower than this, Though thus 
Slevated, there does not seem to be the same tendency to misty clouds 
floating about, as there is on the sides of high mountains. This is pro- 
bably due to the wide extent of country over which tho winds pass, 

with few obstructions, The great defect of the country is the 
absence of trees, the natives having to dig maize roots for fuel. 

We left Chikuse’s village on the 20th, and passed the village 
of Chifisi (formerly ealled Gaomazi), another Mangone Mr tae ter- 
ritory. of this chief extends northward to that of Tambala; a atrip of 
uninhahited country, which it took us rather more than two days 
to cross, lying between. At Mount Deza, three separate rivers take 
their rise; the Livubwe on the south side, flowing southwards to the 
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Zambesi near Tete; the Lovize on the north side, which flows into Lake 
Nyassa, south of Mpemba's village; and the River Lintippe, tho largest 
of the threo, which, rising on its western side, flows first for a fow miles 
southward, and then circling weatward, northward, and castward, flows 
into Tiakn Nyassa opposite Mulero Island. We camped one night on 
the side of Mount Duza, by tho Lintippe, already a brawling stream, 
and there, at an olovation of 5000 feet, were visited for an hour or two 
by moxqnitos, hut the cold of midnight drove them all away, 

Crossing the watershed between the Lintippe and tle Levies, the 
country iacovered with slurube, representing the trees of lowor altitudes. 
Mary of these have copper-coloured leaves, and masnku ix fommdl in 
abandanece, bot scldom attaining a greater height than 10 fet. 

We ‘passed one large and several smaller villages, inhabited ly 
Akamtnnda, Soon after leaving the inhabited district the nature of the 
country changes, and wo are again climbing granite rocks, black and 
bare. A fow miles further on we come to the place where Mlongn’e 
village stood. when Mr, Cottorill visited himin 1877. A Mangone raid 
had obliged him to retire towards the more rugged country beyond. 
We wore now on ‘Tambalo’s territory, and near a smal) village belonging 
to him we camped, at an elevation of 4000 feet above sen-lovel. 

Tambala himself was away on 'an ivory-trading expoiition to the 
country of the Aisa, and Mlenga wae in charge of the place in his 
obemee, We found hin « frink, ontspoken man, porhaps thirty-five or 
forty years of age. He id an Ajawn, anil so also are most of the people 
onder him, although one or two of the ol Anyanja are to be fonnd 
here. 

From Tombala’s tii the Lintippo wos o mareli up ond down steep 
hills, We crossed severul streams in the hollows, all being fheders of 
the Lintippy, ‘The lust of theay we creesed is named tho Gomm, which 
flows in a glen whose rocky sides were covered by apluniid hamboos, so 
interlaced as to give our men considerable difficulty in passing their 
burilens along. The Goma flows. in « rocky bed, and looking down it 
wh see the Lintippe cressing the mouth of the glon at right angles. 
When in flood it would present « beautiful waterfall 20 or 30 feet high, 
where it joins the Lintippo. 

‘The River Lintippo itself is disappointing. Tt has dirty, slimy 
appearance, flowing among great rocky boulders enclosed hy crags, often 
precipitous rocks 100 to 200 feet high, and hills. rising « good deal 
higher. For purposes of irrigation it ta here quite useless, and though 
its flow may be rapid enough in some places, it is irregular, and the pools 
between the weed-covered rocks have usually a muddy Wottom, and 
patches of reeda grow slong the margins. Soveral! flahermen were here 
with their families busy at work. Weirs are thrown across the most 
wvuilable places in the stream, and in these fish-haskets are placed. 
After climbing the rugged hills bordering the Lintippe, travelling 
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Teeamo easior. A well-heaten path Ind towards Mount Dimba, while 
un old discarded slave yoko spoke of tho tmffic, “This district of tho 
eomtry is culled Whipeta. A short march after lenving Mount Dimba 
Wrought us to the River Dilongwe, a branch of the Lintippe, after 
erasing which wa paaséd through a strotel of country and many 
‘villuges on the way to the village of the chief Chiwere. 

The original Mangone ore much more numerous here than arcind 
Chikies. Tall nnd erect, with a hanghtiness at times bordering on 
Insolence, and at the aame time extremoly superstitions, they have quite 
a wilitary bearing ; but their matners showed a courtesy and politeness 
not usually displayed by the natives of the lake. 

After a not very satisfactory interview with Chiwero’s headiman, 
and procuring guides, we started on the road te Kota-Koth. 

At this the most westerly point of our journey, the country is more 
ploaaait in appearance than at Chiknse's. Manges of rounded hills, with 
‘wide valleys between, give greater varicty to the ecene than further 


Mouth, whili the granite omgs aro entircly absent. Water is plentiful, 


anil twost of it of good qnality. In the datop hollows we saw. acres of 


pese in bloom, and found they are a staple commodity of the district, 
the natives having large stores of them. Woe could not distinguish them 


from the English pen, and found their quality excellent. At all the 


Villages, storehouses (mankolcwe) of maize were found, telling of a soil 


yielding 4 fair return, The people’ aro said to have cattle, though we 
Gid not see them. Sheep and gowts they have im abundance. The 


altitude ie about 4200 fect, with cool bracing air. TI think the whole 
district js healthy. Ita great defect is the want of trees; only a fow ara 
seuttered about in small clumps. Villuges aro thickly planted on the 
ilopex of the ridges, and the population ia pretty large, The people 
aro poorly clad, the men wearing generally two «mall monkov-skin 
apronk, ora girdle of hide with « thick fringe of bark twine hanging 


from it, Women wear bark cloth, but it seems to be source i the 
@intrict, Bune we saw growing qlentiflly at several places an the 
away, and Once we maw 0 pative loam at work muking it into cloth, The 
plith ie hard, strong, and.durable, Nowhere else have we sean buare 
sused for eubh « purpose, ite fibre being held in eo much repute for fishing- 
quits os to lead fo its boing used up in their manufacture. 

About 10 mites from Chiwere’s, at aboot the elevation of Blantyre, 
‘and On tho borders of a tree-growing district, wo peseed the end of what 
Jookedd w pretty valley, eloping gently from the higher hills. called 
‘Kabaty. The wil seme fortile, and a stream of cool water flows from 
it, Aw there ia o large population near, this place may yet prove useful 
6 a missim station, int it would require a more careful eurvey before 
poming to a decision. 

A few miles furthar ronght we to the last of Chiwore’s villages. 
From this point until we reached the entrance uf Lake Chis, there i not 
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asingle village.,. The road scoms to be ome of the main rowds leading 
into the interior, is on the whole good, iq well selected Zalong. ridges 
graiually desconding to the shore plains, and shows w good deal of 
traffic along its course, 

A thick, smoky haze hanging about everywhere, especially towards 
the Inke, limited our view. ‘The country through which we passed in 
the first place ia chiofly a succession of tree-covered, hilly regions. 
Many of the trees are of a softigh wood, tall and straight, but of s eimall 
Alameter, This kind does not seem to anffer e much from insects here 
os it does nt Livingstonia. Just before luaving tho hills, we entered on 
an arid part and had to march about 10 miles before we reached water. 
A-sandy ridge borders the lake for o long way, imlood from about west 
of Benje Island to Sani Hill. From this ridge, westward, a plain extends 
to the base of the mountains, a distance of several milee, A depression 
in this plain below the level of Take Nyassa forms Lake Chia, con- 
nected with Nyassa bya rocky channel. A belt of papyrus extends 
rownd Lake Chis, which from its great breadth, at the southern end, 
gives one the idea of ite being gradnally filled up. The general depth 
of Lake Chia is 13 feet, shallowing to 7 feet at the extremitios, aml 
deepening to fully 5 fathoms at the passage, 

In the country throngh which we have been passing since loaving 
the lake, game of every description haa been very.scarce. Weonly once 
sawan clephant to the northof Mount Deza,and at the same place a henl 
of digit clands. Probably the dried-up pasture in the uninhabited dis- 
tricts hag driven them to the lower grounds for food, aa trucks sre 
numerons, and we walked for miles along elephant paths. Indeed, there 
are the best roads in the country. 

From Lake Chia to Sani Hill the path winds throngh « succession 
of caseaya gardens, having a bare and sandy soil, In someof the damper 
parte rico ia grown. We crossed the oastern shoulder of Sani, and found 
that it lind been denmied of most of ita good trees for the purpose of 
dhow-builiing. Woe had o bath in o rocky basin near one of the hot 
eprings, on the south sid» of Kota-Kota, into which hot and cold water 
both flowed, A number of small fishes were in the pool, but they kept 
as much as possible among the col water below, making rapid darta to 
the surface to secare their prey, and then sinking at once. Several of 
these springs come bubbling to the surface with their water at a higher 
temperstum than esuld be comfortably borne by the hand. 

On drawing near Kota-Kota, Jumbe came ont to mestus, accompanied 
by several of his men. He is the third bearing that title, With regani 
to our projected journey, he told na there was war going on between 
Mankambim and Chipatula, and that our journey to Chipatala woulil 
most likely be a dangerous one. 

On the previous morning, Mr. Rhodes’ boat passed Kota-Kota, Hear- 
ing afterwards from some fishermen of our being there, he landed and 
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game to eo use, bringing a lump of coal, which he had found at a place 
south of Florence Bay. He reports the seam from which it was taken 
as bing from 6 to 6 feet thick, and another small one beside ft. It 
wis, indeod, a gind sight to ns, and will work wonders for this district, 
$f the coal arca boat allextensive. William Koyi, om seeing the pisce 
of coal, said that while we were lying m Florence Bisy, last year, he had 
found some mineral closely resembling thie in one of the gullies of 
‘Mount Waller. It broke readity, but he did not get it to burn. 

On the Sth we resimed our journey, having fot some men from 
Jumbo to carry severn] loads as fur as Marenga’s village. Jumbe and 
several of his councillors accompanied us some distance from the village, 
apparently parading our friendship before his people. As we wanted to 
know whether any harbour could bo found for the Tala along this const, 
we struck down towinds the River Bua, which is shallow, and abont 
15 yards wide at present, but which during the rainy season must bring 
down a large quantity of water. The plain throngh which it flows is 
xt places very fortile, but at others quite poor, being of the bine clay 
common to all this part of Africa where marsh is te be found. Wo 
reached the lnke shore some distance north of this, after passing round 
the edge of a large papyrus swamp. 

From this point, nntil we reached Mount Kowirwi, we kept along 
the lake shore, mostly on the sand. Nearly all tho way a plain of rough 
gravel skirts tho lake, with long grass growing in acattered tufts. 
Here and there o Palmyra palm and some other trees are found, but 
they aro few. Elephants snd smaller game roam ncross the plain, but 
only at two places were there any pooplo found, We were able to wade 
avroas the month of the Loangwa, it is so shallow. Mr. Stowart and rE 
went mp somé distance in a oanos; but it is eo full of the nests of u 
fiah called cambo, that we were obliged to turn back, on the canoe 
repeatedly grounding. ‘These nests are ciroulur pits hallowed in the sand, 
and surrounded by a ridge. In diameter they varied from 15 inches 
to 6 feet, anil are wsnally 18 inches deep. 

At lat.1 24 6" 8., by an observation taken by Mr, Stewart, we found. 
a large lagoon named Unaka, bounded bys low reedy marali, and open to: 
the lake tiy-« largoond asmall passage, We got canoe, aiul oxamined 
part of it, and found o general depth of 7 feet of water. On the bar, 
jawewer, tho most we got was Sor 4 feet, and this by a tortnoms passage. 
Only in the rainy season, whon the lake level is high, would there be 
witer enomgh fur the Tlala. As a permanent harbour it is further m- 
snitable, from the surrounding marsh rendering it unhealthy. 

From Mount Kowirwi on tu Marenga’s, a strip of fortile land, varying 
in breadth from 14 to several miles, skirts the lake. Some good trees are 
aattered along it, ‘There are many gardens under cultivation, and 
many ruore which the unsettled state of the conntry has jnid waste, At 
Kowirwi iteclf a few exattered humleta aro perched on the mountain 
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sides; further on the natives, for the sake of shelter, have built their 
houses on a marshy island, to which they. go in canoes: Maize and 
mapim have been, and are grown, but cissava is the chiof article in the 
gardens, Its presence is not always to bo taken as the index of a poor 
‘soil, but ae being the sign of a terror-stricken country, Maizy and other 
cereals, ripening at a certain seascn, can be earried off by an enemy, and 
the inhabitants loft to starve; while cassava ia a crop coming more 
gradually to maturity, and which, ones set ageing, is likely to afford. 
some ripe tubers at all sexsons, while others which are not really afford 
no temptation to robbers. 

Sevoral streams flow into the Inke along this coast, but at the present 
season are nearly all blocked up at the mouth by a barrier of sand. 
Frequently they run parnilel with the lnke ahory for same distance, 
and thes places the natives take advantage of #s places of mafety, by 
liilding a stockade across the sandspit. 

Most of the villages im this quarter are stockadod, and Marenga’s 
(visited by Dr, Stewart in 1577), which we reached on the evening of 
the 16th, is the strongest of these. A small lagoon led Mr. Stowart and 
ane down to the const to examine it, but we found it too shallow to be 
of eervice, Near it, however, we found two amall bays, side by side. 
The eothern one, whieh seems the best, is well protected from the south 
wind by « bold headland, and moy on further examination be found 
serviceable, ‘There ure some rocks in it, and others Just outside if, 50 
that without 4 mor careful inspection we cannot say ouch about it. 
Aftor passing through some more gardens, we were again on the: bonch, 
and along it we marched until wo camped o mile oreo on the north aide 
of the River Lucia. Wednewlny, 10th, we spent examining the Losin. 
We were encamped between two lines of stockade, at tho northern side 
of the village, in fact on a bar of sand separating 4 sheet of water 
behind from the lake. ‘Vhis place looks as if the Lucia had at ono time 
flowed into the lake here, and we were told that in the rainy season tt 
communicates with the lake. Going in 4 canoe Mr, Stewart and 1 
found it had a depth of about 18 feet, and that its branches oxtend in 
several directions, ending however in an abrupt bank, with a shallow 
stream running into it. There is one communication with the Lusia 
itelf throngh reeds. Wo went a mile or two up the river, and found 
in many places over 10 fect of water; and we were told canoes could go 
up for three days, a distance which owing to the windings of the river 
can, be travelled hy Iand in one day. Tho bar wt the month is a great 
obstacle, having only 18 inches water on it. For some distance inside 
Stein the dry season, there is only 4 feet of water, whink renders the 
river useless for the ITala. 

The site of Mankambira’s original village is some distance farther 
op the lake, as will be seen on looking at Livingstone'smap, Rather 
more than a year ago, he came here to escape o Mangone invasion, 
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and has been nnable to return, From the River Lueia, north and south, 
there isa broad mised beach, perhaps.in all 2 or 3 miles long, behind 
which there igo marsh. It is on this beach that the village, numbering 
more than 1000 huts, ie built, and its naturally unprotected sides are 
dofeniied by double stockades, of young trees 15 to 20 feet high, und 
several yards apart. 

On Thursday, September 16th, we started from Mankambira’s, and 
after marching several miles through cassava gardena, the road lod through 
o ahady wood along a hilly ridge, and then struck across the plain of 
the Lneia, and its equally large tributary the Limpassa. It is low- 
lying, flat, and broken up here and there by large holes full of water. 
‘The course of the river ia marked by » grove of Suhari palme lining 
its banks, while here and there among these « «pecics of date palm is 
also found, The Sakari palms have a peculiarly graceful curve of the 
frond, which springs, even in fnll-grown specimens, from « point a few 
feot above the ground. Tt has « beantiful yellowish-brown fruit, closely 
Tesembling a pine cons, At several places on the plain these palins 
abound. The midrib is much need by the natives in their honse-building 


We crossed the Linypassa, above its junction with the Lueia, by « 


folled troe lying across it. At this point it is about 10 yards wide, and 


18 inches deep. The natives tell us there are so many fallen trees in it, 
that they cannot go up it in their canoes. 

Our path lay through thick bush crowning a ridge, along which we 
gradually ascended. Good trees were froquently found, and the road is 
on the whole pleasant from the shade enjoyed. The soil seemed very 
fair, and of rediish clay, We camped on the 20th at a place called 
Karurn, where there are the remains of an old Mangone village. The 
siil hers is a good red clay, with two streams near it, but amk some- 
what in their valleys, Pleasant ridges rise all around, and abundance 
of good timber, both as to size and quality. A namber of felled trees 


showed they wore solid in the centre, and that most of them wore not 


very liable to tho attacks of the wood-dertroying beetle. Had there 


een a wider extent of country and a higher elevation, it might have 
guited our purpose. It may yot became « station of importance. A 


tree bearing an ediblo fruit called maula, resembling a small rennet, 
with « swectish taste but a large stone in the middle, grows in this 
district. It ix-found also on the hiils at the north end of Lake Nyassa. 

Tho climate in this district seems to be very humid. The last two 
nights our tents were drenched with dew, and our march on the morning 
of the 21st, soon brought na to places where heavy rain had fallen. We 


were now approaching the hill-tops, and as we advanced, trees began To. 


get fewer until great bare slopes were seen without a bush. Our road 
“ppears to have led ua along the ridges forming the watershed between 
the Limpasss and the Lucia, From the top of the mountains looking east 
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and north-east the Limpassa Valley lies boforo na, benndodon the cast 
by the mountains along the like shore, and on tho west by the monn- 
tain renge on which we stand. These gradually go towards cach other, 
and shutin the valley on ite northern sido, while to the south a misty haze 
indiontes its junction with the Lucia,and the position of the marsh 
behind Mankambira’s. Flat, and most prolably unhealthy, at ite southern 
end, this valloy in its northern half is out up into an almost interminablo 
number of ridges, the hollows between which are, however, far from 
being so deep as those at Tambali's, Looking southwards from whore 
wo were standing, the landscape ie made up of o continnons series of 
tree-covered ridges, many with gently rounded slopes, while in the 
distance some large, craggy mountains are seen. | 

Crossing the undulating slopes on the mountain tops, we found 
numerous rills of clear cold water. In the afternoon (Saturday 21st) 
we met a Mangone scout, who directed ux ty the village of Chipatula’s 
lwother, Going to it we found a good stream called the Linyangwa, which 
we crossed, and ascending a ridge an the apposite side, pitebed our camp, 
having the stream and plain botween us and the Mangone, whom we sat 
collecting near tho old village: Messages were interchanged across the 
stream and friendly relations established. As in the case of Chiwere, 
we found that here the original Chipatula was dead, and that in the 
meantime authority was vested in a hoadman named Mambelwa, until such. 
time as the son of Chipatula, bearing that name, should come into. power. 
Two brothers of Chipatula were in command of this party of about fifty 
men, armed with shiclds, spears, and clubs, and most wearing a white 
cvtton net tied round their heads. Woe told them we were going on & 
friendly visit to Chipatula, Another march of about 10 miles brought 
4 to the vicinity of Chipatala’s village, where we pitched out camp on a 
ridge. The whole district, though open, ie more varied than at Chiknse’s, 
or Chiwere's; but, as in the fret of these places, great granite crags 
reared their rugged heads here and there, while deep ravines led off 
the water to the River Kasitn, which rises in tho district, and whieh 
flowing westward and then northward, turns eastward to flow into Lake 
Nynssu to the south of Florence Bay. The country may be called a 
land of ant-heaps, for look where you will they are to be found, and seem 
to be the snost fertile parts of the soil, for they are almost invariably 
cultivated, and it is no wocommon thing for « wateb-hnt to be built on 
the top, and « fence put round at a fow yards distance from the hase 
enclosing the cultivated patch. Maize is tho principal crop of the district, 
but the stalke only grow to » height of 3 fect, and the heals are offen 
poor, Cattle are in pretty large numbers, cach village having ite hali- 
doren or dozen; and they told us they are much more numerous at 
Mambelwa's. Sheep and goats they have in whandance, . 

A present was sent to Uhipatula the day after we arrived, and soon 
afterwards ho paid uss visit. He is about thirty-five yours of age, wearing 
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the-tribsl headdress, and hoving fastened in front of it the head of a 
amall bird with red beak, and a stip of red flannel with coloured ends 
round his head, and hanging down behind, while a couple of fathoms of 
Hine cloth thrown perce his ehoulder completes his clothing. His ooun- 
tenance expresses intelligence with kindness, while care las furrowed 
some linte on his brow, and there is also somo of the cunning common 
to his people. He thanked us profusely for our present, and gave tea 
warm weloome to his village, Ho told ua frankly he was not at present 
chief of the district, but would be when the days of mourning for his 
father were over and the headmen agreed it would be the proper time 
to call him to the chieftainship. The same frankness was notioed 
by ws in his two brothers, and there ia among the people here altogether 
mech less of the sqperstitions dread so noticeable among their southern 
neighbours, At the same time thore is often no childishness in their 
behaviour, in place of the dignity displayed furthor south. 

To the chief, his brothers; and headmen, wo ogain and again related 
the chject of our visit, Sponking about our work on the lake, we told 
thom of our teaching children to read, and older men to work, and showed 
them onr table suwn out of untive wood and mado by a black man, We 
slowed them how we out wood with « caw, which astonished them very 
much. We told them about training cattle to work, and asked them 
why they dil not use theirs for that purpose, They did not know the 
way. Would they like ax to teach them? 

We stayod four days at this place whilst messages were sent to 
Mambelwa, and to Mtwarn, a chief under him. On tho afternoon of 
the 27th qe resumed our journey, which Iny northwards till Monnt 
Choma was reached. We pmssed on the way several small villages, 
with cattle grazing in the hollows near, and saw away to the north- 
“wiet a great many villnges dotted nlong the ridges. Towards these 
four or five paraliel footpaths led, showing a good doal of traffic. 
There have been many small trees in this district, but most have been 
out down, leaving only leafy stumps 3 fect above the ground, At the 
bese af Monnt Chirin wo found a lot of badly burned iron slag, and 
wore told that dlcre aro iron pit# at-a hill some distance north-west 
‘There are several other iron pits in tho district, Wut their exact locality 
wo have heen unable to discover. 

Crossing » ridge of Mount Choma, we cane upon a herd of elephants, 
and were sucessful in bagging two. Tho men with ua were aE 
with the supply of meat thus afforded them, while the villagem in the 
vicinity gathered in great numbers to cut them up. In. twenty-four 
hours bare bowes was all that remained of the huge beasts. The 
district all along has @ poor soil coverod with a low bush. 

‘Onr road from Mount Chows lay eastward to the Inke at Kuta Bay 
(Bandepe: in Livingstone’s maj), along the top of a mountain ridge, 
i deap descent on its south side, of parhape. 1000 feet, while on 
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iis northern it haa another hollow more broken up. A thick haze hung 
over the lake, and Dr. Livingstone’s supposing it to end hereabout, 
may be the less wondered at, when within 3 miles of it we were unable 
to seo the water, though looking directly at whero it was. The descent 
from the hills to the small plain behind Bande,* ia frightfully steep. 
Some of our carriers got dizzy, and were obliged to hold on by twigs, 
while they sat down to recover. 

The people at Kuta Bay received ns hospitably, aud were glad to 
hear of our having jone as peace-makers to the Mangone, and wishod 
to hear from us how we had been received. We told them that the 
Mangone oxpreesed themselves as being desirous of peace, and that 
ambassadors were going along with us to carry assurances of peace to 
Mankambira. 

On the Ist October we left Kuta Bay, and began onr march southward 
by ascending a high hill, on the south side, by « path about as steep as 
the one we descended, and camped at an elevation of 3800 feet above sea- 
level. From this point onr route lay southward along the mountains 
skirting the lake. On the top they aro bare of trees, having gentle 
grassy slopes with water in the hollows. The kloofs on the hill-sides 
are covered with trees, and the branches of those on the wost side of 
the hills are covered with moss, often hanging in festoons a yard long; 
indicating & moist climate. The soil on tho hills ix of # red clay, 
and is tolerably fertile. A good many footpaths are seen, leading in 
difforent directions 

On the 3rd we begun our descent into the Limpassa Valley, and 
after crossing the Little Limpassa we camo to some old villages, with 
romains of the old crops of cassava, castor-oll plants, &o., in the a:ljoin- 
ing gardens. Further on we came to another on a rising ground called 
Maroyern. Looking round here we see a wide expanse of country, 
stretching across the whole valley, which is, however, much eut up inte 


We camped here to examine more carefully the surrounding district, 
as it seems well fitted at least for the sites of native villages. One 
place here, called Mudaye, presents what is probably the best place 
we have seen in the district, with an elevation of 800 or 900 feet 
above the lake. There is the great drawback, however, that a fly is 
reported to exist in the lower part of the plain, which if notthe tsetse, 
resembles it by its bite killing cattle. The specimen of the fly shown 
to na was not the teetse, but belongs to the blood-sncking tribe. The 
Mangone had at ove time lived in the hollows, but removed further 
up the hills to eave their cattlo. At Karnru, where they had « large 
village, the dogs were said to go mad at the beginning of the rainy 
season, 


© Bande ix the namo of a emall hill on the shore, not an ialand, The” po” at the 
end—Bandepe—being merely a definitive particle in the language of the district. 
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On Satuniay, 5th October, wo struck onr tents, and arrived at 
| Mankambim's in tho evening, ‘The road is on the whole oasy. There 
are three nasty guilies which it crosses, and there are somo places in 
the plain, which during the raing may be covered with water; but this 
ean only be ascertained during the rainy season. 

Last year in coming evath in the Ilala Dr. Stewart got guides for 
Mazika:mbira’s st a emall Duy culled Ngkata, and this we were anxious 
now t6 seo, with regard to its mitability as a harbour. Mr. Stewart 
and I went in « canoe t+ examine the place, There are two small bays 
separuted by a rocky hill just big enough to hold the native village. 
The beaches of both hays are almost continuous, and across from water 
to water, the distance of a few yards, a double stockade has been erected 
hy the villagers. Standing on the beach the south bey has an opening 
seaward of only 60°; the north bay, rather more. The south one bas 
very deep water till close inshore, but there is on its siuth side a small 
cave, with water enough for the Mala, and which, were a small pier 
made outside, would form a little dook. 

Om Welneadsy, October 9th, we resumed our journsy southwards. 
In tho afternoon we were delayed some time in getting across the 
River Lucia, Noxt morning we crossed part of the same valley we had 
already beon in, but went westward to the River Lueia, which we 
struck below its cataracts. The scenery reminds one very much of 
part of tho Murohison Cataracts, on a small seale, and the falls of the 
Lutia resemble somewhat those of Patamanya on the Shiré. The Lueia, 
gathered above into o still basin, is precipitated over a ledge and 
through a crack in the slaty rock, falling perhaps 30 feet, rushing in 
a troubled stream over rocks for 4 good distance further on. Canoes 
come up thus far, with mon who fish at the falls for the sanjika, which 
at this season goes up the rivers to spawn. They nse oa small net on 
the fork of a long branch, and this they place in quict crevices of the 
rocks, where the fish go to rest for « little in their struggle up stream, 
Grossing « hill forming one of the banks of the Lucis at this point, we 
found the natives drag their canoes past the cataracts. This led ns to 
expoct some fine reaches of the river higher up, but in this we were 
very much disappointed. With the exception of & mile or two of deep 
still water, the whole bed of the river is rocky, and useless for navi- 
gation evin by canoes. 

Our homeward xyoute now took us among troe-clad heights, very steep 
and haviny fertile soil. The place was pointed ont to us, where Arabs from 
Matakn’s had pitched their camp, whence they sent to Chiputula’s for 
sluvyes. Several amall streams wind among the hills, none, however, being 
of great size, WeJpassed ane fertile valley, formerly inhabited by Kan- 
yenda, lt we were nnable to yet any high ground near it haying space 
= moth fot @ large station. Again we mounted ridges, keoping nearly 
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—one of the places which favourubly impressed Dr, Stewart last year. 
The ridges wo found steep and rugged, often rocky; but the district 
near the-valley is one of the finest we havo seen in our maroh. Building 
timber ia plentiful and good—indeed, in this respect, no place on, the 
lake known to ns, is on a par with it. We croased the valley at the 
village of Matete, rathor higher up than Dr. Stewart did laet year. Of 
ite fertility there can be no doubt. Maize we found growing luxuriantly 
at all stages, in damp places in the gardons, and tolseco and sugar- 
cand in abundance, Such a place ia the delight of the African. On 
the other land it lies so low, that in the rainy season the water stanis 
neck<deop In the village of Matete, obliging the inhabitants to retire 
until the rain# are over. We inquired about the hills at the mapper end 
of the valley, but were informed that nobody lived there, and that the 
hills were rocky and infertile, These points we wished to examiné for 
ourselves, but the guides we got took us by a» wrong road up the hills, 
leading along the const to Mount Kowirwi. The soil of these plains 
consists chiefly of disintegrated mica schist from the hills above. 

We had a good deal of climbing among these ridges, which are of a 
red clay, very much resembling the Shiré bank at Chibisa’s village. 
Rain action has cut great gullies in the hill-side bordered by banks 
often 100 feet high. These ravines are slowly but surely eating [their 
way inward. The full effect of this action was seen by us when we 
gained the summit of the lake mountains, and fonnd between ua and 
the next range « deep valley, ranning southwards, from which other 
ravines had cut their way into the hill-sides, #o near to each other that 
the dividing ridge had only room for a footpath on its top. These 
ridges had all been rocently covered with trees, but they had been felled 
to permit of cultivation. Fire had then done its work, and left the 
whole country a blackened district, while the trees, more gradually 
reduced to heaps of white ashos, shaped like their limbs, looked like 
skeletons, and gave an appearance of desolation to the scene we have 
nowhere else beheld. The climbing in this region was dreadfnl, ani 
most of our men on the evening of the 14th deserted us, Two days, 
however, made them glad to return to their work. 

On the top of Kakungenda, whore our tent was pitched, we had an 
altitude of 4700 feet, and a higher altitude is found some distance 
further inland. All round as far as we could see from this place, the 
country is cut-up by deep ravines and valleys in 4 most rigged fashion, 
The soil is fertile, and natives would live and tmild their dwellings 
here, but Europeans wonld avoid it. On one of the ridges where we. 
pitched our test on the 15th, we had difficulty in finding breadth for our 
tent, while on each side the descent was 200 feet, or thereabout. We 
wero not sorry to get out of the district, proceeding along a valley lead- 
ing towards Mount Kowirwi, and passing several iron furnaces, with 
clay funnel 6 feet high. ‘The iron smelted in these is said to be got ata 
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place three days’ journey from this. As a better round, our guides led us 
across the shoulder of the hill on the north side of the valley. This 
bronght us through a very nice small valley, with « good elevation, fair 
timber, and fertile svil. Ite disadvantages are want of water, which is 
found only in the hollow, and difficult communication with the interior. 

We descended to the shore of the lake, and kept alang it till we 
reached our old camp at the base of Mount Kowirwi. 

On the 23rd October we arrived at Kota-Kota, having marched by 
road considerably further inland from the lake than that we took on the 
outward journey. Most of the way led across either low plaine of binish 
olay, or ridges of grit and quartz. The «nn had been so hot at midday 
for some time past, we wore compelled to rest several hours each day. 
Jumbe received ua at Kota-Kota in as friendly a manner as formerly. 
He told us he had received a letter from Seyid Burghash, telling him 
to receive the English well on any occasion they might visit him. 

On Mondsy 28th T left in the Herga, but a «squall coming on made us 
haul wp on the beach north of Lake Chia. On the 30th and Sist-rain 
in torrents, and several of our men were down with fever. William 
Koyi had » slight attack, and Mr. Stewart and I were a little shaky, but 
kept our legs. Leaving the Herga st Lake Chia, wo went sonth, along 
the ridge bordering the coast to the buy weet of Benje Island. Water 
j= scarce, and for miles the soil is little better than gravel. Descending 
to the plains and keeping south, we skirted the marsh of the bay, 
over miles of burned papyrus, where in ordinary dry seasons 
water stands, Of all the streams we crossed in the hills, on the outward 
journey, not one seems able to find its way to the lake, all being drank 
up by the thirsty plain. What water we did get other than that of the 
lake had a sickening sweetish taste, which made it far from pleasant. 

From otir camp, behind Mount Tsenga, we had to march to the River 
Lintippe, # distance of 19 miles, bofore we got water. The Lintippe we 
fonnd flowing in a sandy bed between deep -cut banks, with very 
little water in it, Weatruck it about 6 or 7 miles from the coast, whore 
thore is a large village among au number of tall, shady trees, and » few 
scattered palmyras. Keeping along the course of the River Lintippe, 
we came to Mpemba's village, built among the reeds at its mouth. Hye 
had formerty lived at « better place, « mile or two inland, but had been 
obliged to take rofuge in the swamps from an attack by the Mangone. 

M and his people belong to the Ajaws tribe, and have a good 
deal of energy, undertaking trading expeditions between the Awiss 
country of the interior, and Quilimane, or Kilwa, on the coast, We saw 
Mpemba himself, He is « tall, strongly-built man, with » determined 
expression of countenance, who would not be likely to scruple about 
committing a criel action to accomplish his ends. Next morning the 
Tala was seu steaming across to us, and ere midday wo were all on 
hoard proceeding down the coast, and after visiting a place called 
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Mankamba, and the surrmmding district, arrived at Livingstonia in the 
afternoon of November tth. 

Ashort nota mgeniing the languages spoken by the tribes among 
whom we travelled may conclude this report, The Mangone speak tho 
Zulu: language in a varying degree of purity, those about Chiwere’s 
being (William Koyi tells me) nble to use all the clicks, At each of tho 
three ceutrea it is mixed with a good deal of what belongs to the 
language of the people immovliately aubject to them, This at Chikuse’s 
ia Chinyanja and Chijawa; at Chiwore’s some Swahili is added, and at 

Chipatala’s Chingkamungu. Chinyanja is undorstood by most of the 
‘people uniler Chikuse. Chijawa in thé language of those umier Mpemba 
and ‘Tambola, At Kota-Kota, Swalili is the language spoken by Jumbe 
and hie followurs, while Chinyanja, Chijawa, and Chingkamanga are 
spoken by the common pooplo, Tho Akamanga under Mankambira 
speak the Chingkamange language, but Chinyunja ia understood by 
wome one everywhere, We were happy in having « guide to Ohipatula’s 
who understood hoth Chinyanja und Chingkamanga, With his holp 
wo were able to make out a vocalmlary of over 500 words, and to make 
gone progress in the grammar, It closely resembles Chinyanja, Lut 
is upparently simpler in it# grammatical detaila, Comparing it with 
the words.of the Chungn people we got last year, they seu to be dif- 
ferent languages. Whether the dialect of Kalonga’s people nsy supply 
the connecting link remaing ta be sen. By degrees we hope to spell 
our way round the lake. 

“Tho following disoussion ensued on the reading of the foregoing 
papers: — 

The Coamatay (Sir Rutherford Aloock) sald Mr, Stevenson (who liad eomenini- 
cated Dr, Lawe' Report) waa one of tho chief supportere of tha suvcesaful mission on: 
Lake Nyasm, and chairman of the Livingetonia Mission Committee. Much doubts 
still existed ag to the exact lonuittninal direction of the Lakes Tanganyika mil 
Nyasa, an! the width and nature of the Intervening lund botwoen the northern owl 
of the one and the southerti enilof the other, Tn coanoction with the ides of forming: 
ao Ine of communication, chiofy by water, betwoen the moath of the Zambesl, and 
the Victoria Nyanza,and #9 to the Nile, it woe naturally important, in view of the 
portagn here required, to ascertain whether them was a wider or a narrower belt of 
coittry between Tanganyika and Nyasa. A great deal depended npom whether tlio 


qurtlern part of Nyass Inyo litle more to the cast orto the weet, Tf, an had been 

contended, Nymsaa at ite northern end approacie! » good deal nearer to the eotithern: 
extremity of Tanganyika than was formerly suppoacl, the didioulty of communiestion 
hetween the tere would be materially Uiminiahed, i . 

“Me. Srevewsox sald he liad madu the mulject of Lako Nyassa his stody, and had 

printed for private ctreulation.« panphict with what was, he feared, the too ambitions 
title of ‘The Civiliention of Sonth-East Africa." Tn one of the three maps contained 

in tim pamphlet it might be notiond that he had plueed the longitude of thy nort hire 
ond of Lake Nyasa 120 miles west of tho position given It hy the inte De, Potermann 

in Whe *Mittheiltingen.’ He (Mi. Stwvenson) wrove at tho time to the eminent 
“Gorman geographer, giving his ransoug fordiffering from him, and ls Petermann’s revicw 
No. V.—Siar, 1278.) y 


of the pamphlet be mindi no ebjection to the alteration. THe had evidently adopted 
Mr. E. D. Young's map without being aware that it required adjastonnt for the 
variation of the compess, which Commander Cameron hod shrowslly indicated might 
prove ts be thecase. Captain Elion’s local map differs from this general map, aul 
very neatly agreed with that in his (Mr. Stevenson’a) pamphlet, bat it is hard to say 
Huw fir Captain Elion waa able to attain accumey undor the difficult circumstances 
in whieh be waa placed, ‘Thore is ov numtion of any correction for doviation of the 
compass porth-of the middle of the luke. This being tudlerstood, it would be fisunt 
from. oomparisin of Mr. Young's map with Captain Eltan’y local map, that the 
mountalh 12,000 c¢ 14,000 feet in night indicated by Captain Elton is identical 
with the mountain which Mr. Young saw terminating the Livingstone Range to the 
north. There is therefore no new diseovery of a lofty muge; the great range of 
mountalns, indicated in the general. tmay of Nyasei accompanying Oxptain Eltow’s 
journal ss crowing the hend of the luke nearly at right angles with the Livingstone 
range, beluc the resol of a mistake aa fo the lonuitude of the head of the lake. 
Th» compiler ales mistook the position at which the party landed at the north end, 
ond waa thus lod to think that he ea ench-a range when hu was really looking at the 
Livingstone Moontaina. Tho may inserted in the * Proceedings" of this Socisiy 


(vol, xxii, 7. 231) shows thin still more clearly. He (Mr. Stovewson) thought that 
the dridence [n favour of bia view as expressed in the third map of the pamphlet 
which te had already mentioned, way now very strong; for Oumeron fises nearly 
the samo point for the head of the lake, from calowlatiine based om the variation of 
the compast.on Leake Tangunyika, If his longitude was correct, the lead of Nynesa 
would be movel ev dar woet thet the distance between it and Tanganyike (if 
Liviiigstone’a‘and Cameron's longitude ie nccopted) would only be 120 or 130 miles, 
inatead of 250 as waa formerly mpposed, and consequently the London Missinnery 
Society wad the Livingstonla Mission might bope soon to shoke hands artoss the 
intarrening spect. 

The Cuamuay called upau Dr. Mullons to state what early prospect thera might 
be of tie Tanganytke mission party co-operating with the Nyuses establlaiment, 

Dy, Mortess said he was afraid that the redimeed strength of the London Missionary 
Society's party at Ujijl, owing to tho latoented death of the lender, Mr, ‘Themuon, 
wonld pawvont thet from doing much; but wheu the low messenger loft, Mr. Hora 
was getting hie bont roady, nod {t wae hoped that by this time he had begun to-visit 
the shores Of (he Lake porth and sooth of Tiiji, in order to make acqunintance with 
lie poop. nee 

Mr. Hvronreos sat that the time of the Church Missionary Society's party 
woud be chiefly oceopled in permanunity developing their forces in Uganda, With 
regan] ip exploring the Kitangule Biver, he might tention that the mission party 
iol alreaily examined some of the rivers flowing into the Nyana, which wero 
represented by a great mnthority ax being a mile wine, but were: found after a Tittle 
dianor only navigable by a-man with s Boyton dress and a stont pair of shoes 
"Therefore he thought they world prefer the Nile san means of water oommeuniotion, 
tmome etpecialiy ov they had recently heard from Oofonel Gordon that the party 
which lat Regland in May started from Lado vik Dufi to the lake on the: 
il November, He woald take this opportunity of wtating that the death of 
Mtr. Penrose, who went ont s# an enginefitter, was not, ms had bem rumored, in 
any way dno to Said bin Salim, formerly Governor of Unyanyembe. At that very 
time Sabb bin Salim was entertaining two members of tho mission, ‘Coplestune 
wl Stakes ond there wes no doubt that Penrow fell a proy to Jtuga 2g, or 
Janditti, who infested'a bolt of fort land, If he had taken the advice of the 
Arabe he would not bare falles » victim, All who bod Listened to Dr. Stewart's 
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unable pete ne greatly struck by the progress that was being made by the 
Souteh Mission, aud Pci tes saad far lad ei ee ae see 


parallel to the coast became to the north of Mombasa an upland with high peaks; to 
the south this was balanced by the mass of the Livingstone Mountains contitrusd in 
the Kondé Range, which mn probably across the north end of Lake Nyassa and 
joined the Muchings Mountains, thus forming the south-eastern and southern 


that the only thing that Europeans in Central Africn need fear waa fever, but In 
an-interesting letter which had been received by the Church Missionary Society from 
their agent i East Africa, Mr. Mackay, attention was drawn to the fact that no 
dunth had yet occurred in Eastern Central Africa from fever: they had all been from 
dysentery, and the suggestion wae thrown ont for African travellers that the one 
staple of dict should be rice, without which no explorer should undertake a journey. 

Dr, Strewant, in answor to a question by Admiral Sir E, Ommmanney, said there was 
very little onrretit in the waters of the Romlushe.. It drained a flat plain, which 
had no rise for 20 milea, The volume was exceedingly emall. Within the bar, the 
depth varied from 18 to 21 feet. Tho result of observations during two years at 
Livingstonia was that the rise and fall of the lake was 3 feet in the wot season, as 
compared with the dry season, With regard to what Mr. Hutchinem bad said 
about fever and dyauntery, he would not like to state acy view that was not really 
correct; but, in reality, with dysentery there was always more or lees fever, though 
not necessarily malarious fever. ‘with hun whan be aid these chief ein of 


malarious fever was to poison the nerroms centres, te affect the digestive and 
asalinilative sgh lange lessen the vitality, to destroy the power of the man, and to 


Teduce him to utter weakness, Segre atakt ‘Wal doeentocy wits thse whe he 
Mr, ¥ icin ats! the view that wae taken nin Nye p b 
thonght it right to statu the view which was held in the Nyass region, It was not 


expected or intended to have water communication between Nyanza, Tanganyika, 
and Nyass. He would be sorry if 20 niistaken an impression should be left on the 
mind of anyone present. Even from the mouth of the Zambesi to Nyassa, it would 
always be necemry to have « land transport of 70 miles to get over the Murchison 
Optaracta. 


Tho Cuatmmax, in concluding the proceedings, wid Dr. Stewart might rest 
assured that all who wore engaged in the self-sacrificing and admirable work 
of African civilisation had the sympathy of the Geographical Society in. their 
labours He cold not concelye a more admirable work for the dovotion of a life, 
pan co sisecerorm ah raregmaptinah jar Tho Taper showed how much 
might be done without violence or bloodshed, where there was a determination to 
avoll either if possible, As to the Kondé Mountains, Mr. Stevenson had certainly 
found an easy way of getting ont of the diffionlty. He had nude molehilis of 
mountains, The question was to be settled by ascertaining the correct longitude of 
the lake shores, and no doubt with such explorers as wers now at work, it would be 
definitely settied in a very short time. The work of the last twenty-five years was 
really marvollom, At the commencement of that period all that was known waa 
that there was 6 Nile, and that there wers mountains and deserts, bot no one-knew 
anything definite about them, The progress of the lest years wort on it a sort of 
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sis, und it might be expocted that every your it would morass 


almest at the sate rate. Tho Geographical Society never felt more gratified than 
‘vdinn neared) in reosiving the reports, and affording every enooumeument Wy ite 


kympathy to those who wer labouring in thia moeble field. Ho» might mention 
before concluding, that mws had lately been rectived from Mr. Keith Johustiomn 
and hid asistant. ‘They were preparing for their start at “unxiber, wherm they 
were in perfect health, and making all their arrangements with great jilgment- 
He bad no doubt that within a ehort time information af thuir paasage to ‘the 
ronintand would be. teceived; and he trusted one of the knotty probleme sa to the 
netore amd extent of the country between Nyassa and Tanganyika would be tn a fais 


way of being solved by them, There were rumours that « very celebrated. explores 


was on lia way to reorganise the Belginn Mission ond wend it forth on = frou 
expedition, snd the Royal Geographical Society wished them Godspeed, Wit all 
these agencies at work, every year must prodice an enormous licrease of geowraphical 
meal ethnological knowledge of the hitherto unexplored regione of Central Africa. 
Even by thu war with the Zulua, pecuraphy wonld be bemetited, for that country 
had never yet Leen properly explored. 


Notes on the Physical Geography of Zululand and te Borders. 
By the Rev, Gronax Brescowe. 


Havise during o residence of nineteon years in Natal and the ‘Transvaal, 
including a journey through part of Zululand to Ketehwayo's Kraal, 
availed myself of my many opportunities of making observations on the 
configuration, physical geography, climate, ani) gevlogy of theen regions, 
I have pleasure in Inying the following notes on the subject before the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

‘The border land of Natal ond the Zulu country is rugged and 
mountainous, with the exesption of about 10 miles to the south of the 
Blood Kiver, and 4 or 5 miles from the month of the Tugela;- in both af 
which places the hills recede so as to give an open and undulating grassy 
boundary. ‘The Tugela—the principal boundary—rises in a marsh on the 
Drakensborg, from the other sides of which the Caledon and the Orange 
rivers tike their beginning. From its eutrance into Natal its oomrse is 
through the rugged slopes of the Drakensberg, into o district only 


gradually declining, and with hills ov With sides from 300 to 800 foot 


high, tow approaching, now receding, fat in no ¢awe fully olosing-in 


nntil a few ruiles bolow Colenso, when it enters the gorge, from which 
it only emerges & few milos from the mouth, The average depth of this 
precipitous valley is 2000 fect. In some cases tho hills rise to 2500 feut 
direct from. the river, with not sore than half a mile from the centro of 
the river to the crest of the hill; and in such eases they are covered with 
yrass or serub, or both, to the top, or to the perpendicular cliff of sat’ 
stone and trap which crowns them. The outward edge of this valley has 
all (he irregularity which a varying width of from 3 to 12 miles woul! 
give, Within there is every variety in direction and. height of ridge, 


“andl conical andl precipitous hill, "The whole—ridges, hills, and valleys—ts 
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covered with various kinds of mimosa and other thorny shrubs, wild olive, 
euphorbia of many varietios, sundry aloes, a creeping cotton-tree—which 
bursts ite pods in June and covers a large mimosa into which it hus 
climbed with its sooming effloreseenco—and here and there a plant of wild 
coffee, In only a few places can this valley be crossed; and in these we 
have to select the spots where the hill-walls recede, und then proceed by 
siveage from one ridge to another, or take advantage of a valley 
running down to the river, and desoond by its sides, [uno caso can a 
horseman descend in leas than two hours from the Hp of the valloy. 

The valley of the Buffalo, from Horke's Drift, ia similar in ite cla- 
racter to that of the 'Tugela, except that ¢ miles below the sahove-named 
yeint the hills recede an the Natal side, so.n4 to present an irroguler 
plain of from 1 to 2 miles wide not more than 100 feet above the 
water, As it approaches the Togela the Buifulo is execedingly tortwons, 
ite course home three times the distance of a straight line, while its 
bunks iu some cases are perpendicnlir walls of a vitredus shale which 
has been thrown into porpendicular by subterranecous action, of which 
the surrounding country gives abundant proof. The river itself is a 
anccession of rapid» and pools, the former too frequently recurring t 
permit navigation, and too ewift for crossing when much water isin the 
river. This description applica: also to the 'Tugela, whore it forma the 
frontier, exeopt within 3 milee of the sea, when it flows over a deop 
bed of sand, through which it cuts for itself new channels every flood. 

The hest-in both these vallevs is vory great,and in seasons when the | 
Yuin is almost confined to thunderstorms scarcely any filla in them, an 
they are out of the range of storms, which skirt thoir edges or rum in 
other lines, One season in four the rain comes too lato for the “ meal” 
(maize) crop, Lint who #ufficiont anil early the crops aro abundant; eo 
tht from the fertility, the abundancy of fuel, anil the high tomporature, 
it is m favourite place of residence to the natives, The only parte 
capable of cultivation are amall plaine formed by the deposit of sojl 
washed from the aurrnding hilly on to heds of friablo shale, which 
am in many places found towards the base of the sandstone, that 
forms the substance of the hills. through which the Tugela rons. Tn 
other patte the #urface is covered with fragmunts of trap, which have 
been dislocated and scattered by aquoons. action, which apparently has 
been alsa the means. of excavation. An evidence of this aruoons. 
action we have in the alternation of tongue und clif in all the curves. 
of these rivora. On tho convex side of those ourves the wator runs 
éloao to the foot of the hill, from which in some cases it has ont a 
perpendicular wall 300 feet. in height; while on the concave side the 
cronml slopes gradually away from the river. Tho current, tumed ot 
un angle eqial to ifs anglo of incidence, rishes to the other side, where 
the sare resulta follow. 

The boundary hetween the Transvaal and Zululand differs entirely 
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from the one alryady described. Tho Blood Tiver rune throngh an spon 
nndulating country, from jtssource down to its junction with the Buffalo, 
‘oni its conres from the source to the Pongola lies through the spurs of 
the Drakensterg to the north-east of Utrecht: These hills are heaped in 
all conceivable relative positions, and vary in height from 500 to S00 feot. 
They havo in many places protriding angular block# of trap, and ocen- 
sionally 4 cliff at the top, not often more than 60 feet high. In other 
porta they hare a good depth of soi] and produce abundance of grass. 
“The Pongola Valley, which at ite head is not lees than 2000 feet deep, is 
free from surface stones, while its trees wre clustered on and around the 
shoulders of the highewt hills, Unlike the useless sernb of the Tugela 
Valley, there is valuable timber of yellow-wool, stink-wood, red and 
white poar, boken-wood, and some others, The Pongola dots not ron 
more than 16 miles in ite oradlo of hills. First, ite southorn side is set 
free, and then through open ndulations it makes ite way to the Lobombo 
Mountains, through which it descends to the sea by Delagos Bay. The 
syalleys of the Pongala and its tributaries are well watered from abundant 
‘rains and strong fountains. Their sides are steep, nud in some cases thoy 
run a long distance through the winding hills, so that the streams, which 
are always found in their hottoms. rapidly fill and pour onwanl with 
overwhelining force. This-is the reason why the troops recently over- 
powered af the small river Intombi were unable to cross for three days, 
(tring which the rin lasted, and why the twenty who are supposed to 
have attempied to cross were washed away, 

From the point where the Puoguls leaves the hills, the Zain country 
to the south and eust is open, with only a few isolated and inconsidernble 
hilla rising at intervals till tha Lobombo Range is met, which runs 
from Delagoa Bay to the royal valley of Mahlalmtini, from which it 
breaks off in several lower radiations, This northern part of Zululand 

ik without troes, but has abundance of good grass. In the Mahlabatini 
Valley ouphortio: of large sizo, mimosa, and other littoral and semi- 
tropiéal frees and shrube abound. This valley is about 20 miles by 8, 
with w direction of ubuut 20" to the south of enst and the north af woet, 
and mut be 1400 foot below the binif of the Lobombo st its upper end. 
Frew Mahlslatini eenithwards thore isa succession of rounded hills not 
more than 2000 feet ahown theses, and from 200 to 500 from their 
own base. Sonu) of these oro stony ov the surface, but gencrally are weil 
covered with soil, and here and there small clamps of Imesh are found. 
In going from the royal valley to the lower drift of the Tugela, from 25 
to 10 wiles distant from the Tngela we pass through belts of shuly 
country, with. thin soil on which's thorny scrub grows sparsely, From 
_9 fow miles to the north of Etwhowi (Ekowe) « plain of luxuriant gross 
strofches castwand to the sea, which throngh its entire extent ix mmen- 
squnbered by bush; and so far asa judgment without trial can he formed, 
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Entering Zululand from Natal about 20 milos fron the mouth of thu 
Tugela, after the ridge has been sealed, thore is a series of stewp-dided 
hille well covered with grasa, but withont trees, which, intertwine in a 
tnalike manner, and have badly drained valleys. Some of the valleys 
form shallow Inkes grown up with reods, and the remainder havo gach soft 
anil spongy banks to the streams which slowly creep through them, that 
croming them ia very difficult. ‘This part of the country haa not been ooqu- 
pied for the past twenty-five years; before that time it sustained » large 
population, a8 the remains of kraals and gardona still show. After 
croming w belt of such country of about 5 miles’ breadth, the valloys 
widen, and from three-quarters to a milo and « half spread out-to five and 
six: miles from ridge to ridge. None of these, wide or narrow, are more 
than $00 feat deep till the Umbilntoosi is reached, whose valley is at 
least 1000 fect deep, and entirely destitute of trees. 

The seasons in this part of Afrien ure two—sommer amd winter. Tn 
the northern part of Anuloland, to the weat of tho Lobombo Hange, 
summer beginw with the first mina, which fall from. the beginning of 
September to the middly of O¢toler. In a few days after the rain the 
country is covered with fresh grass, ond all animal life is quickened. 
The winter in this port commences with the first frost, which usually 
ocours by the middle of May, Frost is not = nevere in any part of 
Zululand asin those parts of Natul which border on the Drakensberg. 
The valley of the Pongola is much milder than that of the Wakerstroan, 
which is only on the other aide of the mountain, Through all the 
higher spure of the Drakensberg rnin is abundant during tha summer. 
And aa the hills to the north of the Pongula ore 7000 fect abown the wea, 
this district has more than the ordinary rainfall, while the thick mists 
which gather on the tops of the hills preserve moisture even in tho 
winter, when rain very eclilom falls, Half the ruin of Anloland falls in 
thunderstorms, and tie direction of these is uniformly from weat t 
east, Int slightly deflected from thie line where ranges of hills some 
what out of this direction present o suitable path on their summits, 
On the open country cirenlar storms oocasionally ooecur, which are 
accompanied by hail and feree wind. Ono owurred in Natal, near the 
Zulu border, about twelve years sinoe, which hod a mdins of 3 miles, and 
a breadth of vortex of not more than 200 yards, but through that breadth 
it threw down everything. In the mountains the storms are very sever ; 
the discharges of electricity are almost incessant, and frequently soveral 
fallin broad perpendicular hands, whose. continuity is not broken, anil 
whose complexity is-learned Ixy the lungth of time they are visible, 
and by the tremulons condition of their edges In the lower districts 
of the coast frosts are not frequent, and the temperature is higher and 
more equable, while the storms are unch less severe. 

The climate of the north-western part of Zululand is.salubrions, ond 
in no way injurious fo the health of man or beast. The only disease 
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ayainet which care needs to ho taken is the peculiar inflammation of the 
longs in horses, which ja known os horse-sicknoss, But this is avoided 
Ly keeping them in the stable till the dew is off the grass. Dunmg- 
sickiteas has ravaged the Zulu herds as well as those of the neighhouring 
colonies, but it is ruthor au opidemio of oooasional occurrence than 
a permanent disease of the country. For many years it has only 
existed in the Znln country a8 tho effect of contagion. Tho const 
districts, from the higher general temperatura, and the greater alund- 
anes of moisture, are not #o favourable to robust health as the higher 
inland parts. ‘Whe only part which is really unhealthy is that around and 
to the north of St, Lucia Bay, but this has no permanent inhabitants, 
and has only heen need by Europeans us» hunting-ground for buffaloes 
during three months in the «middle of winter, Jf a European 
goes or remains there beyond this time it is wenérally with fatal 
results. 

‘Tho only grain grown by tho Zulue is maize and & species of millet, 
and these are not. cultivated to a-enfficient extent to wupply thom except 
in expecially gooil weasons, so that for two mimths before harvest they 
are commonly in a state of ecmi-starvation, living on Toots of grass from 
the ‘streams, and other equally wneatisfying food. The causes of this 
insufficient supply aro the employment of the men at the wilitary 
kraals, which not only leaves all the cultivation to the women, bat 
devolves on them the labour of conveying os well as producing the 
Commissariat supplies; and the inseeurity of all property, which, under 
the present arbitrary rule, is constantly liehlo to authorised pillage. 


— 
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‘The Rey. Dr. Mullens loft England on the 24th of April for Zansibar. 
Tlis errand is mainly to reorgenise the ‘Tanganyika mission of the 
Timilon Missionary Society (of which body he is foreign seerctary), but 
it fe hie intention on reaching Ujiji, should his dutics requiro his pre- 
stron there, to continue his journey to the southern end of the Jake, and 
thenod explore the vountry intervening between Tanganyika and Nyassa. 
Tn thie tethwws, the width and nature of which are not yet known, 
pow centres the interest of thos» frienda of Africa who oim at establish- 
ing « ayrtem of communication, chinfly by water, throngh the contre 
of the continent. Dr. Mullens’ zeal for geography and his ability aa a 
practical explorer were shown by his adiniralle surveys in Contral 
Maidagascar, and the stimulus he imparted to succeeding members af 
the mission under his guidance, resulting in the fine now may of the 
island, which he has recently published. ‘The Society: has furnished 
him with a portion of the instrumental qutfit required for purposes of 
mIrvoy. 
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Mr, Eaith Johnston—Lutters reporting the progress of his prepara- 
tions have been received from Mr. Johnston, dated the 4th and the 24th 
of Febrnury, In his last he informs us that he ie about to utilise the 
fow woeks that romain lufore the proper season arrives—A pril—for the 
commencement of his journey towards Nyassa, by a visit to the Ueam- 
bare Mountains. He oud Mr, Thomson take with thom on this prelimi- 
nary trip only Chums and six porters. One of the objects of this journey 
ia to fix the position of Fuga, on which tho correct delineation of all our 
curtagruphical material of this interesting region depends —Mr, Johnaton 
had gleaned some interesting particulars regarding the lino of route he 
is nhout shortly to follow between Dar-es-Salaam and Lake Nyasa, He 
aaya:—* The most valuable information I have yet received has been 
from an Arab merchant named Bushire bin Selim, who has repeatedly 
beon to Urori and Ubena. He confirms the information previously 
obtained that there is no existing trade route inlond from Dar-es-Salnam 
in the direction of Nynsea, though the countrics about the head of the 
like are regularly visited by means of branch routes southward from 
tho main highway between Bagamoyo ani Ujiji. The most poworfnl 
tribe through which wo shall liawo to poss (Selim says) is that of the 
Waheho, who occupy the comitry betwoon Uzaramo and Ubena, The 
Hehe language appears to bo distinet from that of the surrounding 
tribes, and #o differunt that it is not understood at all by any of the 
goast people, Clnima, who has some knowledgo of most of the languages 
spoken betweon this aml Nynssa, says it id quite unintelligible to him, 
and it ie remarkable that no Waheho slaves have ever beet: brought to 
Janaibar, Selim recommends that u Mheho interpreter should be taken 
by the Expedition; but there appears to be some diffionlty im this, as 
there are no Hehe people to be found in Zanzibar at prosent Chuma, 
however, is on the look outfor one, Buahire bin Selim has aleo'given us 
valiuble information about the sorta of boule that aro at present in 
fhahion in this region. The Wagwangwaras, of whom I spoke in my 
last lotter, live altegether south of the Tufiji, sccording to this informant, 
and-so ure not likely to he met with," 


Expedition to the Congo.—The Rev. T. J. Comber, of the Baptist Mis- 
siuna, whose paper on the Cameroons amd Congo in our Inst number leads 
tis to expect valuable geographical results from hie furthor journeys in 
West Africa, loft England for the Congo on tle 26thofApril, Ascending 
the river as far ae the foot of the Yellala Falls, he will proceed hy land 
over his old track to Mukata, and thence strike for “Stanley Pool,” 
abovo the fulle, He hopes to win the emfidence of the timid Makuta 
chief and his people, and thus secure their assixtunce in his further 
journey. A'small steamer, in sections, will follow by the same route and 
be luunched on the quict waters of the Middle Congo, should this pre- 
paratory mission be sucersstul. Our Society has enpplicd Mr. Comber 
with the following instruments :—Six-inch sextant, artificial horizon, 
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hypeometrical apparatus, und two boiling-point thermometers, two 
pocket aneroids, prismatic compass and tripod stand, thermometer and 
traveller's watch. 

we African Expedition —Acoonting to news which has lately 
reached Lisbon, the northern division of the Government African Expo- 
dition, under Senhores Capello and Ivens, has been hoard of at Cassange, 
ut which place the party arrived in December 1878. They separated 
from Major Serpa Pinto at Bihé, in November 1877, and, taking 
northerly route, have since explored purt of the River Quango, They 
had anffored much, like all recent travellers in this part of Africa, from 
the want of carriors, and hud finally to abandon a great part of their 
hagguge, including their beds. 


The Dutch Arctic Expedition of 1879—-We learn from our cor- 
respondent, Mr, I’. Bickor-Canrton, that it has been decided to send 
the little <xploring vessel the Willem Burente on another trip to the 
Arctic Seas this summer. The Council of the Geographical Society of 
the Netherlands, who direct the enterprise; wonld have greatly preferred 
to follow up the smccessful trial trip of Iast summer by despatching 
4 steamer and extending the discoveries in the Barents Sea, and on 
the coasts of Novaya Zemlya, as far as the Kara Sea, and if possible 
even as far as Franz-Josef Land, but it was found impossible to 
obtain the funds and fit ont o suitable steamer in timo for the 
summer. Meantime, as the Willem Barents, in apite of its small 
sive, had.so ndinirably done its work last year, it was considered to be 
almost a sacrilege to sell ber to increase the funds of an undertaking 
which aa yot is in embryo. It has therefore heen decided to utilise the 
little craft for another summer's work. She will not sail till the begin- 
ning of Juno, nor is it intended that she shall go to Jan Mayen or 
Spitzbergen. ‘The sciontifio staff will resume the sounding and drodging 
operations of last sommer, and try to reach Barents Icchaven, and tmild 
@ suitable monument on the spot of the famona winter quarters of 
Barents, If time and circumstances permit, they will navigate tho 
Kara Sea, The intention at present is to delay the return a month 
later than last year. Such is the general plan so far agreed upon; the 
detaile may be more or loss modified at subeoquent meetings of the 
Council, Moantime the Willem Barents will be repaired and refitted 
with a view to seonrity, and the greater comfort of the crew, which is 
already nearly all chosen. Regret has been expressed that Lieutenant 
Koolemans Beynen, who served as lieutenant last year, is no longer 
availble, this officer having been recently commissioned to the Indian 
Archipelago, Dr, Sluyter, the zoologist, being now in Java, and Dr, 
‘Hymans van Anrouy, the surgeon, also will be missing, #0 that Captain 
A. do Brnyne, and the Jonkheer H. M. Speelman are the only to 
members of Jast year’s Expedition who will again serve—the former will 
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be}the commander, and M. Speelman will attend to the mnagnetical 
observations. Mr. W. G. A. Grant, who made last year #0 valuable o 
collection of photographs, will again accompany the party, to the great 
satisfaction of all concernel, he having made himself a general favourite 
with all on board, Lieutenant Koolemans Beynen will be replaced by 
two officers, Mr. Broekhnijen, Lieutenant Ist Class, and Mr, Kalmeyer, 
Licutenant 2nd Class. Mr, Lith, de Jeude, student at Utrecht, will 
succeed Dr. van Anrouy, as zologist.. ‘The vacancy in the medical 
departmont has not yet been filled up. The crow will number nino men, 
instead of eight as last yoar. Althongh one of the objects of the Expo- 
dition is to make it serve as a training school for sailors, the vessel is 
too small to carry more. 


The Relief of Nordenskidid.—The last act of our retiring President, 
Lord Dufferin, was to address, on behalf of the Council, a letter to the 
Admiralty, suggesting that 4 vessel should be despatched in the spring 
to Port Clarence in Behring Strait, or some other safe harbour, in order 
to watch for Nordenskidld’s party, and be prepared to render any aii 
that might le required. It appears from information obtained by tho 
Admiralty in answer to inquiries set on foot in consequence of onr letter, 
that the Swedish Goyerument do not feel much apprehension with 
respect to the Expedition, the Vega having beeu repaired and strength- 
ened in the Government dockyard before sturting, and fully equipped 
for spending at least one winter in the ice, Our Minister at Stockholm 
was also informed that the Russian Government had promised to 
despatch one of ite vessels belonging to the Pacific Station to Behring 
Stmit, to endesyour to communicate with Professor Nordenskiéld. At 
present, therefore, the Admiralty do not see that it is necessary for 
them to take any action in the matter.—In connection with M. 
Sibiriakof’s private Expedition for the relief of the Swedish Expedition 
and the navigation of the Arctic Sea from Behring Strait to Europe, 
we learn that it is the intention of this munificent patron of geographical 
enterprise to send in the summor the little steamer Lena from Irkutsk 
down the Lena to its mouth, to meet the exploring vessel. 


Danish Explorations in Greenland. — Lieutenant Jensen, of tho 
Danish navy, whose adventurous and plucky attempt last summer to 
oross the inland ive of Greenland attracted much attention at the time, 
left Denmark for Greenland last month on another surveying expodition, 
accompanied by Lientenant Hammer, also of the Daniah navy. Lien- 
tenant Jensen will return to Enrope in the autumn, but Lieutenant 
Hammer is directed to remain at Jacol#hawn for the winter, iu order to 
investigate the remarkable ico-ficnd near that place. Dr, Steenstrup, 
who left Copenhagen in 1878 on s scientific expedition in Greenland, 
remained at Umenak the whole of last winter, and is expected home in 
the antumn of this year. 
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New Route from the Caspian to Kungrad.—Tho * Moscow Gaxetta’ of 
the 16th of March publishes the following letter from a correspondent, 
Alexander Morakim, in referonce to » newly discovered route from the 
Caspian to Kungrad :—*I venture to call your attention to the discovery 
of # new route to the Sea of Aral which is far more convenient and 
theaper than the ronte contemplated from Krasnovodsk Bay, along the 
old bed of the Oxus, or tho ono already existing through Orenburg 
aud Kavalinsk, The new route wos traversed last autumn by the 
caravans of tho brothers Vanuslim, merchants of Ural, who have dis- 
tingtiahed themeelves by thuir outerpriac in the steppes contiguous 
with Central Asia. The route commences from the Bay of Mertyi 
Knlink, on the Caspian Sea, 400 versts distant from Kungrad. The 
moans of transport at present employed by the merchants Vanualim 
are extremely simple, A camel hornessed to « four-wheeled waggon 
is mute to carry a load of 50 poods, whereas only 18 poods were 
transportable with the employment of pack camels, Tho road traversed 
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oucountered; hills anil streams of « nature to obstruct the progress of 
these carnvane were not met with. As many us twenty wells with 
fredh water were fonnil along the extent of the route, The wells con- 
thine a supply of water sufficient for 200 camals, The caravans found 
no seircity in these latter, as any number could always be hired for a 
jal! qmont from the Kirvhiz camping in the neighbourhood. ‘This 
new communication with the Sea of Aral undonltedly possesses a 
brilliant future, us with the exception of 400 verste from Mortvi 
Kultnk to Knngrad, it ix effected principally by water. By the Oxna it 
leads to Khiva and Bokhara, and by the Caspian. and the Volga to the 
centr of Hussin, According to MM. Vannelim, the distance by this 
nmte ie shorter by one-half than by that of Orenlmrg. .-. . . Much of 
course will have to be fone in perfecting this newly discovered ‘route. 
For a regular and quick commnnication with the Sea of Aral ond the 
Oxus pn line of steamers wonld be necessary, with thy establishment of 
which the tronsport of goals to Kungmd would be exceodingly cheap. 
MM. Vanualim brought to Moscow by way of this new route consign- 
ménte of caviare and fish from « fishing-station they have established 
on the Sea of Aral.” 

‘Recent Explorations in Persia —Colonel Ross, the British Resident in 
fie Persian Gulf, has recently reproduced a rough sketch of a map of 
Southern Persia, obtamed by him from afi Mirza Seyyid Hassan, 
pliysictan to the Governor of Rehbalian, who has been travelling in Fars 
for the last twelve yours and las a alight knowledge of surveying. Oue 
geographical identification dotermined by the Haji is full of invereat- 
The Kora-Aghach (= black wood) River, which rises to the north-west 
of Shiraz, was hitherto supposed to discharge ite waters into the ea at 
Bardisten, and a note recording that bolief will be found appended te 
tho stream sa ahown in Major St. John’s mop of Persia, Major St. John 
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did not venture to indicate its course further than o point about 35 miles 
from the sen. At the same time ita true direction and fate wore a mattor 
of interest, ns there in no doubt it is ilentionl with tho Sitakoa River, 
of Nearchus, the admiral of tho fleet which Alexander sunt from the 
Tndus te the Euphrates; while it is also mentioned by Onesivratas, the 
pilot, these two authorities. being quoted respectively by Arrian and 
Pliny, From the Haji’s may it now appears that the Rara-Aghacl is 
simply the npper course of the Mun River, which debonches into the 
gulf about 60 miles south<ast of Bushire.—We learn also from Colonel 
Ross that Sefor Rivadeneym is now at Madrid preparing an acconnt of his 
travels in Persia. In 1874-75 this gentloman traversed Western Persia, 
going from ‘Tehran throngh Luristan and Khoeisten to Mohommerah, 
and thence past Bushire, to Shiraz, Korman, and Yerd.—Mr, Plover, of 
the Persian Gulf Telegraph Department, who lately penetrated from 
Unshk through the unexplored district of Bashakird northward to 
Karman, ia said to he engaged on a work jlescriptive of his journey.— 
Colonel Muctiregor's recent book on Klorassan, published by Messrs, 
Allen and Co,, ia a most excellent contrition to geography, mod much 
new and important information is derivable from it regarding the route 
from Yerd to Herat, and the topography and boundaries of north- 
eastern Khorasean.— We hear, too, that Major St. John, at Condalhar, 
is busily engaged in making researches in Persian geography. — 
As regards archeology, Dr. Andreas and Dr, Stolze are engaged in 
searching for Pahlavi insoriptions in Fars, under the patronage of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Terlin, while comparative geography is 
being elucidated by the labour of Professor Hoffmann, of Kiel, who is 
preparing a work in which he ix tracing the geography of Mesopotamia, 
as expounded by the Aral geographers of the middly ages,—Among new 
maps we may mention one recently published by Dr. Honsskneoht, and 
another compiled by Dr. Riepert, from the routes of General Schindler, 
of the Persian army, who is active in. the accmmnlation of Porsinmn goo- 
graphical data.—From the above it will be seen that our geographical 
knowledge of the country has recently been almost na extensively 
aided to ua that of Afghanistan. 

Overflowing of the Ab-istada Lake—The intelligencs: hus heen re- 
geived that the Ab-istada Take, on the plateau of Afghanistan, has 
during the past seneon, overflowed its banks into the northern branch of 
the Arghasan River, Thia lake hus been hitherto commonly regurded 
wa having no outlet, and as constituting a emuallor, tut nevertheloss 
independent basin in the hydrographical system of Afghanistan. The 
Afghans stated that it had been known to overflow at tho southern 
extromity, but Licutenant Broadfoot discredited tho. possibility of this, 
On the other hand, Dr. Ht. H. Kenneity, who acoompaniod the Bombay 
column, which journsyed from Ghazni to Quetta, states that he croased 
“® plain folly five miles in breadth, seamed through everywhere with 
deep furrowed channels and pebbly beds, indicating the outlet of the 
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overflowing of the lake in rainy seasons,” The Al-istada Lake proves 
thna to beleny iu reality to the Heliwund Basin, which with the-western 
portion of the Indtis Basin, goes to mike up the whole of Afghanistan 
south of the Hindu Kush an! Paropainisns. 


The Tal-Chotiali Route between India and Candahar—This route 
has been partially explored fram the aide of India by an expeditionary 
force mnder Colonel Prendergast, which left Dehra Ghazi Khan on the 
S4th of last month, and which, having entered the hills by the Chachar 
Paes, according to last advices hud reached Fazalkot just beyond the 
Vatakri Plain, No difficnlties have been met with on route but auch as 
‘oould be ramedied by a fow days’ work on the part of the sappers. The 
Sham, Bhor, and Name Su plains, all of which were traversed, are said. to 
bo capable of being cultivated with excelent results, the soil heing good 
and water casily obtainable. Much of the country has, however, been 
abandoned and depopulated through the internecine fouds between the 
TDeluchis. The Vatakri Mam i 4900 feet above sen-level, the soil is rich 
anil prolife, there is a perennial stream of excellent water; tho scenery 
qs wild, bold, and grand, while the fizhing anil shooting are capital 
Altogether the place is said to be admirably euited for a cantonment, 
which would thus command the passes anil entrance to the Mori country. 
The military anthorities considor that this route, which a hondred yours 
ago was the imperial road between Candahar and India, will prove to 
tis the most direct. While Colonel Prendergast is exploring from the 
eaut, Genoral Biddulph is returning by the same route from the western 
side. He left Camiahar at the head of a small force'on the 8th March, 
marched to Khnshdil, and then strack eastward for Tal, np to which 
point he will-be traversing now ground. 


Recent Exploration in Central Australia.—On January Stet, 1878, 
Mr, BH, Vere Barclay, in cunmand of » small expedition, called the 
4 North-East: Exploring Party,” commenced a serica of explomtions 
between Alive Springs, m. the Overland Telegraph Line (about E. long. 
13s" 54°, 5. lat. 25° 40°), and the eastern boundary of Sonth Anstralia 
(EB long. 138*),—a tract of conntry which was previously quite unknown, 
The party started on the maim journey on March 11th, Crossing Strang- 
waiya Ranges, they pursuod a course generally along, or a little to the 
north of, S. lat. 23°) At abont long. 144° 30° they fonnd_an open plain, 
wall grassed, with patches of salt and cotton bush. The next day 
(Marols 20th) they crows a large, heavily timbered creck, without 
water in it, anil came tow dense “myull scrub,” impassable for the 
waggon; followul gby ou extensive plain, covered with splendid grass 
wml autive clover. To the N.N,W, the country was fiat, and sa 
far aa the eyo cvull each to the mustwank worn low table-topped hills 

and tablelands, while hich rough ranges wore visible to the south 
suite the wholu ilxy's iaurch. At long. 135° the party were deloyed 
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in camp for some days hy illness. ‘Shortly after leaving this camp, 
they observed lofty ranges to the sonth, and to the north high flat- 
topped hills running parallel to their course, the country between being 
an extensive open plain, neurly level, with a light sandy soil, well 
Seana but dry from want of min, Numerons watercourses werd now 
orosde(lall taking a northerly direction, none of whioh had been running 
lately. ‘tho nature of tho country at this point will be best indicated 
by Mr. Barclay'’s entry in hie jonrnal on April 18th:—* We had nearly 
1} inch of rain here, but Dfoar it has not extended far. The soil is just 
like a sponge, and to-day we. have difficulty in obtaining sufficient water 
for our horses where yesterday waa a running stream,” About midday 
between the 135th anil 130th meridians, the party struck « large creek, 
which Mr. Barclay nome! the Plonty; ita bed waa quarter of a mile 
wide, with deep white send, und heavily timbered with white gum 
trees. He states that it hail net ron in 1878, bot must carry an Domense 
body of water in sone season, us he nuticod flood-marks 14 feet high on 
the trees. Water was readily obtained by digging in the sand, and it 
wae believed that it could have been got for twelve mouths without 
rain falling, Continuing their course along the Plenty for nearly 29 
miles, the party strack a large creek joining it and coming in from 
NNW. ‘This creck wos of a totally different character from the 
Plenty, being shallow, with course sand and no water, The country 
abont the junction of the two creeks is well grassed, with here and there 
amnll patehos of spinifex und red sand. Mr, Barclay did not attempt to 
fnllow the Plenty beyond about E. long. 156°, 8. Int, 24°, os it made too 
much southing, but retraced his steps for some distance, and on May 6th 
started ina N.N.E.direction. Passing over some fine country, he atruck 
a lurge creek, with deop white sand, which Imd somo water in it and 
hil teon running recently. ‘There was fino white gum timber all wlong 
the creek and eplandid feed (grassea) on both banks; a high range wae 
yisitle to the northward. Continwng along the creck in an onstarly 
direction, the party on May %th met with the first natives soon for some 
time, though their tracka hod been observed. The country was now 
much harder, with red sandstone ridges and «mall patches of spinifex; 
there were quantities of tea-tree in the bed and along the edges of the 
creek, At about E. long. 190° 30' Mr. Barclay formed his most ¢asterly 
camp, but two of his subordinates made their way in search of water, e., 
almost wp to the boundary of Queensland. At this camp. a good water- 
holo was found, in which were numbers of amall orale, similar to sea- 
crabs. Starting in a northerly direction from this point, Mr. Barclay 
eriised over eplondid country towards some high ranges, and he notes 
thet the soil was deep, coffer-coloured loam, all wall grassed and lightly 
timbered with large myall-trees, and, in places, a few box-trees; here 
and there were amall ironstone hills and gravelly patches, and to the 
wert nod north high ranges, which he named the Jervois Ranges, in 
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‘honour of the Queen's ropresentative in the colony, On May 28th the 
most northerly point was reached (about 5. lat. 21° 50°), and from the 
top ofa hill the country for 20 miles further uppeared to he all sand 
ridges and spinifes, with « low range to the north-west. Being muahle 
to find water here, Mr. Barclay returned to his camp on tho creek above 
qnenitioned (which he named the Morshall), wad on Jnno 4th, as his 
provisions wire running short, he started on his return to Alice Springs 
to refit, leifore attempting the eurvey of the Herbert River. 
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Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, Bart.—It is with great regret we have to 
record the death of thia eminont patron of sclence in-various branches, one of our 
oldest and most devoted members, and for muoy years a Trustee of the Society, which 
took place very suddenly un the 23rd of March, wt Wallington, his seat in Northum- 
berland, Sir Walter sucoveded his fathor as eixth baronet on the 23nd of May, 184, 
aud, at the time of hie death, ho wus within a few days of completing bis eight y- 
soound your, He posumesed extensive landed estates in Northumberland, Somersetaliire, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall, and during the thirty-three years ho wus in possession, 
‘had very extensive improvements carried out, and thus permanently increased tho 
value of hie property. Ho made the farmhouses and cottages on his. estates models 
owhat such dwellings should be. ‘Throughout his life, Sir Walter Trevelyan was a great 


‘Jover ofactence aid literature, His tastes in thie direction were displayed at an early 
Period, for when « schoulboy at Harrow ho began the formation of a library, aud was 
‘ty the habit of rising very early during the summer months, and going long distances 
in starch of plants, ‘Che late Mr. Fox “Talbot (the chief discoverer of photography) 
was one of Sir Walter's schoolfellows af Hurrow, and he was wont with him (who 
bad, in tuany respects, similar literary and selentific tastes) to share the botanical 
collections which he made, On leaving Harrow, Sir Waiter proceeded to Univonity 
Collowe, Oxford, and while an midergradiate he attended the lectures of the botanisa! 
andl geologioa! Profesdors. In his day, very little science was syxtemntionlly tanght 
elther at Burrow or ot Chtford, and be folt this so mmch that he never ceneel, 
dnring hia long life, to mrge most strouzly the systematic teaching of science in a)) 
onr great public achools and af our Universitios, fully concurring in tho recom 
mtndations, on this subject, of the Duke of Devonshire's Commission on Selenite 
Instruction and the Advancement of Science. 

After taking his B.A. degree (in 1820), Sir Walter Trevelyan procended to Edin= 
tbargh to pursue further bie aclewtific studios, and belng @ very diligent atudent, anc 
4 very clene, uni, at thy arn time, a very careful and accurate observur, he ‘becntn 
an exrelient tetanist and a sound geologist. Hoe wna eeides an apcoiipllahesd 
uiitiqnory. He bocame M.A. in 1822, Tt would oceupy much space to enumerstn 
hore tho papers he published on. botanical, geoloatenl, bibliographical, and antiquarian 
subjects; but none exeept those who had the peiviloge of knowing him cout 

ie the voried range aud dopth of his knowledge. He was over ready ti 
“dmport lid kuowledge to others, and was a frequent contributor to thie *T'ratveac- 
tione’ of weveral of car learned societies, and to the gages of muny sctentifie ail 
In 1821 he visited thi Faroe Telamds, and resided there for some Hime, onkinst 
Gheervatiies on thelr vegetation and temperature. Seventeon out of tha twonty-tro 
Liluaide were inhabited at the time of Str Walter Trevelyan's visit, His. oliser- 
vations um: the group ware first ywblishod in 1885, in Jamevon's * Edinburgh 
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New Thilosophion! Journal” (vol. 2ciL), and afterwanta printed, fu quarto form, 
at Florence (in 1837) for private distribitlon Very important botanles! and. 
minontlogical oullections wero made, the former of which have beon presented to 
the Herbarium at Kew, while from the latter selections wore given to various 
mitseume, theah the mest Important part still romaine in the very valuable amd 
intersting imoaem ab Wallington, certain portions of which Sir Walter haa, by lide 
will, bequeathed to various nationd! and othar institutions, The uniquy collection 
of booka and pamphiete which be jad collected on the Farce Islands ho hoa 
beqtieathed to the henry of our Society, 

His taste for minute and exact topographical, antiquarian, and historical research 
wad testified by the important literary and pecuniary aid he rendered to the lute 
Rev. Joho Hodgson, in the preparation of hiv elaborate ‘ History of Nortlunilier- 

land,’ and to the authors of many other works, Two years ago he placed at the 
ervies of the Coanell of our Society @ sum of money to he given as honoraria to 
the author or anthors of complete County Geographies on an improved plan; au difer 
which the Council had referred to Trofessor Hualey, and which waa wniler considora- 

tion at the time of Sir Walter's dewth. Of the thren interesting volumes of 
* Trevelyan Papers,’ poblished by the Camden Society, the last_was odited’ by Bir, 
Walter, in conjunction with hie cousin Sir Charles Trevelyan, He kept np for» 
long period an extensive corresponilenes with many of the literary atvl scientific 
men of the time at home and abroad. Between 1835 ind 1546 ho travelled much in 
the sonth of Europe, aod made observations on the tides of the Moditerraucan, 

To the British Mnseum, the Museum of Practical Goology, the Sonth Rensing- 
ton, Museum, the National Portrait Gallery, the Museums at Kew, Edinburgh, 
and Neweastle-upon-Tynes; to the Soclety of Antiquaries of London, that of, Boot- 
land, and that of Neweastle-on-Tyne; and to many other socictics and institutions, 
Sir Waltor Trevelyan was a oronificent beofactor, He contrilmted, alao, liberally 
towanle the cost of the new Museum of the University of Oxford, and tock thd most 
ively Interest [n ita improvement and advancement. Very imany owe their ad- 
vancement in life to hia kind encouragement and timely aid, snd lio was the 
persistent promoter of all good movements, expecially those for the general spread of 
olnestina, and the permanent improvement of the grest masses of the poptilatinn, 

Sir Walter was one of the otiginal members of our Society, his election. dating 
from 1830.. He served several years a8 momber of Council, having been first elected 
in 1843. In 1854 he was chosen Honorary Secretary, and in 1857 one of the Viec- 
Presidents, He waa appointed Trotec in 1860. Besides his collection of books 
above mentioned on the Farne Islands, he has bequeathed to the Society the eum of 
S001, aml the liberty to select from his extensive Library all topographiel and goo- 
graphical books and maps which are not otherwise bequeathed, or not already in 
the Bociety’s library. 
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The “Idols of Bamian.” 
0, Pes-r-wers Moan, Hans's Cour, 6.W., 
Apwil Syl, 1879. 

L-warr tem reading with much interest Goneml Kayo's notes an the Punmses 
shout Taian, in the April ntmber of the "2. G. Proceedings’ Lat me tecall 
attention to the passage at p. 249, deseribine “a nearly insulated rook, on the fat 
emmmit of whieh there {4 in relief a recumbent fire bearing « mde resemblance to 
« huge fleant," which figure the people: now call Arhdahd, or the Dragon, lain by a 
Mahotimedan saint or prophet. 

Now: let us go back 1200 yam, and take ap the narrative of tho Chinnaa 
pilgrim Hwen ‘Thang, who mitered India by Bamidn lo aco. 860, + 

419 of 13 Wi (asy 2 or & tiles) east of tho city (of Bémifdn) there in to be secu in 
¢ convent the recrmnient Beure of the Buddha in the act of entering Nirvana (ice. 
dying); the figure is about 1000 foon long.” 

Por years £ have been looking ont for the rediscovery of this figure, And when 
my friend W, Simpson, starting to join the force of Sir S. Browne na artist and 
archmologit, asked me for any sogmations ne to points for inquiry in Northorn 
Afghanistan, among other thines I begeed him, if he had @ chance, to look out at 
Darnlin for the Nirvana Boddha of Hwon Thang. 

Put pove we learn for the first thme thal. it wre seon forty years ago by General Kaye 
and hiscommulis! Better late than nover. [tts tris tle General does notaay anything 
of dimensions, and in any case I dire eay Hwon Thaang's are exuggemted. Mor can 
we icumdify position very aocurately, But flwen ‘Thaang desoribew the great standing 
fmmage ag “on tho flank of 2 mountain north-eat of the city,” and the recumbent 
image as “cast of tho city,” thereforw further sath than the standing image, And 
this corresponils generally with General Kaye's indications. 

Beforn ganlurding, let me venture a doubt whether the name Jigjgah (p, 252) hoe 
mhything ta do wlth “eagloa” Tt jan name that often recone when one in atudyin¢g 
tinerariom in those rezions, an occupation in which I hava formerly apent a good 
deal of time. And I believe it moans simply “place of toll,” aod marks where 
Bij or duty bas, been at one time or other exacted. ns 





The Khatber Pass, 

bs 10, Ueren Guterexor Gruner, Mth Aped, 1870. 

‘Bra —T whall te glad if you can insert the following remarka with refergnes to 
Mr. Markham's paper on the Afghan Passes, which have been communicated to me 

vo on the apos 

To the firat place, tha words teed by Mr. Markham in reference to the * easy 
eradient along torrent bade preationble for carts "from the entrance of the Khyber 
Pres to Daka, wre liable to" convey the erroneous impression that there was @ 
eanbtenkla youll at the timo when oor troops ailvanced te Julatahad. This was not 
so—there wie then no cart-mad, Werking parties of 800 to 1200 strong have heen 
ainon constricting @ rom, 

Secondly, althouch the entrance to the defile route wae at Kadam at the time 
sehen the travellece quoted by Mr. Markham travereed It, this ia not the cue tow. 
"The ronge now used ie some distance from Kadam, sud ia by a roa called after 
Marken, who constructed it in 1840-1. : 

T have, de 


J. A. Geant, 
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‘REPORT OF THE EVENING MEETINGS, SESSION 1878-79. 
Righth Mosting, 10th March, 1879.— Sir Rormenronp ALocook, xce., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Pamertarion.—Aobert Berridge, Hog. 

Kiecross,—dAllan W, Borman, 2ey,; Major Reynold Alleyne Clement ; Win, 
Douytay; Evy, 4.0.5 Fredk. Francis, Bey. ¢ J. Forbes Mitehell, Evy. Thos: Parnell 
Greene, Esy.; Lindenant Hastinga Rovatoy Leet, Boxy Alfred Waiter Lue, ey); 
Hf, Parkes M'Clatchio, Bey. ; The Earl of Northbrook, acaa.; The Marquis of Stoj- 
ford; Fretk, Edwurit Walter, Faq. 

The following papers were then read >— 

The Second Cironmnavigation of Lake Nynew, Dy Dr, James Stewart (ante 
ip. 260) j 

Report of a Journey along part of the western sido of Lake Nyasa, - By the: 
Rer. Dr, Laws (ante p, 305), 

The first wae read by Dr, Stewart himself, Of the esond, extraaia only were 
eetl by Mr. Jamen Stevenson. 


Ninth Mecting, 240 March, 1870—Peascs Gautoy, Esq, #28, in the 
I. 


Pursestatioxs.—/, Cundwell, Bey, ; Join U7 Aber, Fey. George Seaton, Esq, 

Exscriosk.—Fev. Tid. Comber; Captain A. C. Moloney; George Palmer, Eng, ; 
Proderich KE. Pirkis, Key, ; Lieut, Charles (folding Prater, ux.; Johii Smith, fey. 

The Coarmmay naid it would be an appropriate preface to the leeture on Beientific 
‘Geography to which they worenbout to listen, for him to mention that the Qennoil of 
the Society had recently sikdreseed @ memorial to the proper agthoritibs, pgtiig the 
establishment of pirofesaorial chalew of geouraphy at the Universities of (icford wud 
Cambridge. The time was opportune for doing this, heexnee- by Act of Parliament 
af the beginning of this year the duty of readjusting the wtudies and emolomenty uf 
the Dnlversities was asigned to two Royal Commissions, with [nll powerv to uct, 
‘and they were at this moment in the midst of their labours, It wns indeed hich 
time that the art of teaching geography ‘should be advanced. Tt alresdy otter 
largely into the modern course of studies at the Universities, and whatever wie 
tatizht there ought to be taught well, University professors were feqtired: to 
develop and systematise the artof teaching, to collect maps and other ecltecational 
appliances, and to show by their example how # sound and Uberal goiigraphinal 
education shonid be given by others, “The memorial he alluded to was about to be 
Published.” He need therefore say nothing further about it, except that it contained 
suggestions from many setirtes, polalily from the Rev. George Ruther, Hesd Master 
of Liverpeal Colleze, whe for many yours past hed persistently advocated the utility 
of direot geographical teaching in an ordinary classical elucation, He hed nat only: 
‘done #0 ae a matter of theory, but le lad proved it ay a matter of fect, The Coane! 
had worked for many years, by such means ae they could command, to improve the 
geographical tenching ta the public schools, and they felt that if they were succeiali, 
in ‘their present attempt with the Universities, geography would have o fair chines 
of being fncloded in an onlinary English education, and the future generations of 
‘Englishmen would knew tore than their predonessora about this glohe over which 
thirir colonlsta, merchants, soldiers, mallors, taisaionaries, and travellers wer spread 
toom willy than those of any other nation. He world now eall upan Profesor 
Goikie to read hw lecture on Geographical Evoltition. Mr. Geikie and thd Royal 


* Vide tho April number of the * Procesdings,” 1p. 361. ; 
z2 
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‘ Geographical Society were alike linked by strong chalne of association with their 
memorable former President, Sir Roderick Murehisnn. Mr, Geikio now bold that chair 
of Geology in Edinbursh which Sir Roderick founied on the implied anderstanding 
that Mr. Gelkin waa to be'the first of its occupants, and it was to Mr, Geikle that 

Roderick assigned by will the duty of writing hie biography, They all kuew 

what skill and jodgment that biography had been written. Ho was therefore 

that they woul! listen fo the lecture not only with the respect duo to #o 

a geologist, but with foelings of personal interest, 

following lecture was then road by its author >— 

On Geographical Evolution. By Profesor Archibald Geikie, rma, (Will be 
pablished, with remarks of speakers, in the June number of the * Proovedings.’) 


5 


At 


Axsouxcaursrs—At the meeting of the Society, May 10th, the second of 
the Science Lectures. of the Seesion will be delivered, by Professor G. Rolleston. 
Subject: “The Modifications of the Ftternal Aspeots of Organic Nature produce? 
by Man's Interference.” 

The anniverssry miceting, for the clection of President and Council for 1879-80, 
and other business, will be held on Monday, May 26th, at1 r.e. At tho Anniversary 
Diner of tho Fellows and their friends in the evening of the sme day at Willis’ 
Roans, the chair will be taken by the Right Hon, the Esrl of Northbrook. 
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Society of Paris.—April 4th, 1879: M. Davente in the 
Chair.—it was announced that the Geographical Soclety of Montpellier had com- 
mitinicated the Statutes relating to the General Congress of French Geographical 
Societies, which is to take place on the 28th of August next at Montpellier. In con- 
nection with the Congress there is to be an Exhibition of objects illustrating the study 
of the Geographical Sciences —A telegram from the Governor of Senegal was com- 
younicated by the Minister of Marine, announcing that M, Paul Soleillet bad arrived 
at Podor on the 14th of March, in excellent health, He had not been able to get 
heyond the town of Segou Sikoro, which be had quitted on the 20th of January. 
King Akmudon gave ax his excuse for stopping him tho danger of the Makins route. 
M. Soleilict wos preparing to try the ronte vid Tichytte, but for thin hu would 
unfortunately be obliged to wait severs! months xt St. Louis —A letter from M. J. van 
Volxem yas read, in which he state! his belief that he had discovered at Petroisk, a 
port of on the face of cliffs situated about two-thinds of a mile from. 
the alge of the Caspian, tmoes left by the former high level of the water, which 
afford data by which to estimate the amennt of Ite subsidence. The marks are about 
295 feet above the present level of the Carpian.—M. Simonin then addressed the 
‘Roclety on the subject of the approaching meeting of the Commissioners nominated 
to consider and decide on the various projects for an interoceanic catal through the 
“American Isthmus, which meeting is to take place in the Great Hall of the Scciety 
on the 15th of May next. He reseed in review all the schemes in reference to the 
Isthmus, from the times of Columbus and Ballon, dwelling upon the more recent 
canalisation project associated with the name of Lessapa (who wns present at the 
nieeting). As judge in the competition of routes, M. Simanin showed his impartiality 
by declaring hia preference for that af Nicaragua, which avoids the locks and tunnel 
inevitable in all the others that had been propesed, partionlarly those of the Darien 
Tathroua—With reference to this, M. Dessaignes ‘exhibited a fan nmdé in. Madrid 
betwuen the yer 1796 and 1808, on which was represented « Tine of vannl passing 
through Nicaragua. ‘The drawing, accompanied by:a long legend, was the work of a 
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Prenchman, M, de la Tastide, tho author of the oanal project.—Before the conclusion 
of the meeting, M. de Quatrofages gave some news of the Belgian African Expedition, 
MM. Cambier and Datrienx were atill at Tabor on the 30th of January. 
Geographical Society of Berlin.—April 6th, 1879: Dr. Nacwriman, Prosi- 
Gent, in the Chair—The President ansounced the death, on tho 4th inat, of th 
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renowned metoorvlogist, 

eerviors rendered by the deceased to the Deriin Sosiety, of which he 
Honorary President elnoe 1873, ufter having served as President during 
years, in alternation with Oar Ritter and Dr, Barth, Dove's labours 
of terrestrial physiow would te dilated upon at ® subsequent 
who had special qualifications in this department of scienee—Recent 
members of the German African Expedition were thon read, reocived 
hours before the meeting, First, Gerhani Rohit had reported that he 
Sokna Onaie on the 11th March, and had reached the Sella or Zeila Oasis. 
latter place he would direct his courses to the oases Djalo and Kufara, the 
whith, inhabited by the funtion! Senussi, had not yet been visited by a European. 
This teadhed, he intended next to proceed to Wadjanga, the position of which wns. 
ontirely unknown, and thence he would endeavour to reach Wadal, through the 
country of the Bedojat, concerning which Nachtigal had obtained same information. 
His caravan was furnished with its own camels and lon water-ianks, which hud 
proved so effective in hiv former expedition through the Libyan Desert; so that he 
hoped that the difficulties of the journey through the desert would be happily 
surmounted, Dr. Stecker, the scientific assistant in the expedition, had sent an. 
accurate topographical survey of the Djofra Qases, on the scale of 12100,000, Thu 
Dijofra consiate of three oases separated from ench other, viz, Sokna (28° 55°40" N. lat. 
and 10° 15' E. long; from Greenwich), Hon (25° 67’ 48° N, iat.), and Uadan (287 67° 
32" No tat), “Those oases were bounded on the north by Jebel Machrik, Jebel Hon, 
and Jebel Uadan; on the south by Jebel Ssoda, the highest peak of which, Gannmem, 
was 2000 feet above the level of the sea—In West Africa, Dr. Bachner had: written 
frou Pange Andongo and Malange, on the Oth Febroary, giving a detalled acconnt 
of the oommorcial and social conditiun of St. Paulo, He mentions that the dimim- 
tion of the minfall in recent yesrs ja undoubtedly the cause of the increase af fever 
im the plsce. Buchner's determination of the latitude of Dondo differs only a little 
fret Schiltt's estimate; the latitude of Malange ho states to be 9° 32° 86" 8. 
Teegarding the geological nature of the ground at Pungo Andongo, Buchner writes 
that the statements previously made to the effect that it te of volcanic formation are 
entimly wrong: the rock is conglomerate, the masses containing hollow spaces In 
thelr interior. No further nowe had been received from Schiltt, and it was sappored 
he wae trivélling in a north or north-east direction beyond Kimbundu, in company 
with the Portuguese merchant Saturaino.—A peper waa real “On the Divisions of 
the Ocean,” by Dr. Krtininel. 
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_ Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg—March 1th, 1578; 
‘M. P. px Starkwor, Vice-President, in the Chair—The Secrotary mad a stimmary af 
the report presented by Barod Aminof, chief of the Expedition charged with the 
enrvey of the water-parting between the OU and Yonisel rivers, ‘The Expedition had 
heen employed in this grent work the whole of lest summer. M. Atuinof ascontled 
ihe Kas, a tributary of the Yenisel, to Lake Bolahoi, whilst hin colleague and nasistant 
engineer, Lipiv, explored the rivers Isiovi and Derorienn!, belonging to the Ob xysten:. 
The of these rivers and the narrow belt of intervening country establishes 
the feasilility of uniting their waters A large-scale route map is one of the results 
of this expedition, and this map haa been reduced to ye$ey for publication. Allusion 
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“whe'nivck mada to thi West Siberian affiliated branch of the Society. ‘Though ite 
xietonco only dates from the et duly lust year (1873), ithos already accompllubel 
good work, both dn scientific explorations nnd geographical literature, Ite firit 
“report, of which extracts were read, contains an account of two expeditions: 1, 
“Yaiteinisell’s explorations in Southern Aliat; and 2, Slovtsofs researches in the 
“region of Akniolinsk. Yadrinteoff started irom Omak, and travelled vid Harnnotl to 
Bish, whore he entered the mountains ; he performed 4500 erste In two montha. "Ths 
object of Slortaol’y journey wae to stedy the fauna alone thu chun of bitter-salt 
lakes (the so-called bitler-salt Hne) ane complete his and Baum’s previous obscrva- 
Hum an the Sora of this conntry, He started from Omak on the Gth Jane for 
Potropavioisk, whence he turned sonth towards the River Ishim, keeping to the old 
caravan route to Djsimun-tan cone and Lake Katmal-inl. Hence he proceeded to 
Mounts Yalshi and Yanghie-tau, where he made excursions on the rivers Akan and 
Batinku, aflfuents of the Ishim. He next examined other cones in the vicinity, and 
turned aside from ibe direct rond to Oawk in order to visit some remarkable atone 
nionunents with iasoriptions, 200 versta distant. Hoe reached Cnusk on thin 1et Atipuaset, 
bringing with himraluable collections which he has preseuited to the ninswam-inangu- 
rated by dhe West Siberian section, the first volume of whose Journal will whorthy 
appesr—Potunin's Expedition Inft St. Peterabarg on tho 2-14th March: for Cmsk, the 
retidterroms, Hence they will proceed to Tikk, and by the om of April leave for 
Roshagolkk, Kobdo, Ulinnghor, Rosogul, and thn sources of thy Yeniael. They 
intend pasting the winter at Irkutek, amd devoting the following spring und summer 
to the exploration of the Klangal Miuuialns and the country between Urga and 
Ulaseutal—Ii wos announced that an important expedition ia being organised to 
explore the Uxboi, or desiccwted Oxue channel, purticalariy with miferenee to tts late 
iaumalation, HLH. the Grand Duke Michail Nichalaieviteh, Viceroy of the Cancasns, 
himee!! takes tho initiative ; the department of ways of communication (voled do 
communitation) will select the staf ‘Iwo ioportant quedbions ara to be studied by 
this Expedition: 2, ‘Ibo #vological structure of the old river-bed; and 2, ‘The economical 
nuivantaged Mealy to nrize irom the openteg of direet water commmimination. bet wenn 
European Russia and Central Asian markets, ‘Tho Hussian Geogmphieal Soclety has 
consented to participate, and will depute w geologist tu condurt » series of bodopendent 
observations parallel with those of the main party; and an ccononilst, who will-m all 
prolubility Join a pelvate expedition to start from Samar on the Volga for ‘Tash~ 
kend, Forghanah, Bokhara, the Upper Oxua, nnd descoud by the river to the Khivars 
owi—it waa nnnounood thot M, Sibirinkol, adiing in ooneert with the Hing of 
Bweden and Mr, Dickson of Gothenburg, ts fitting ont u steamer, tho NordenakiGld, 
bo proce! iu opring tu the assistanow af her jee~-bownd and adventurous namesake, the 
Profveior. The Nordensbiidd will leave tho ahores of Swaden early in Muy, and pro- 
cond by way of Suex Canal, Indian and Pacific ocomns, ond Bebring Strait, to find the 
Vega. If she succeeds in this part of ber mission, she will have onlers to prooocd 
tO the moth of the Lena, there ment Sihiriakofs steamer, the Len, take a supply 
ef coal, and) return by Hebring Strait. An opportunity i= offered to two mun of 
scliities to acedmpany the Nurdenabiold ; and the Bremen and St. Petersburg societhor 
have cach licen Invited to nominate une, ‘The choice of the former has fallen on Baran 
Denckelmann, that of the latter on A. ¥, Grigorieff, so well known for his works an 
the White Sea. An interesting fict wus mentioned In comntotion with the old Cus 
bed, vix, (at Dake Sari-Karmlah lice 7 fathoms (Le. 40 English feet), below the tevel 
of the Caspian, aod (hoe fous an extensive hollow or doprasion, enpposd to have 
hoon: once fillad by the luke of Kwarerm (Aral), of which freqnont mentiot #9 made 


in hlstory.—A paper was read by BM. Voleliof on hls travels in Mexico in 1870 


== 
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NEW BOOKS. 
(By E. ©. Rye, Librarian, 6.8.) 
EVROPE 


Baker Pasha, Lieut.-Gen, Walentine.—War in Bulgaria: @ narrative of per~ 
sal experiences. Lendun (Sampson Low and Co.): 1879, 2 volu., Gro, pp, 800 
and S01, mape, plans, 


Tncltided In these notices on neconnt of tho large amount of millilary topo 
graphical detail cuntained in the mmmorons colonred maps. 


ASIA. 
—{1) Sketch of ihe Territory of Sabah In North Borneo ; pp. 11. (2) Report 
(iy TS S. Dobme) on the Country in the Northern portion of Borneo, lately ceded 
to Messrs. Dent and Overbsck; pp if. CC) Hoert Sed ae nae 
J. Hozhes; pp. 7. (4) Extracts from Sketch of Bornes, by J. Hunt, aud the 
works of Bt. Joh und Madhurst + pp. 40, Lonilon (Nichola): 1879, 4to, 2 mapa. 


Conybeare, H.—Stativtical, Descriptive, and Historical, Account of the Bijnor 
Thstrict. Edited by Edwin T. Atkinson, Allahshad (N.W. Prov. and Oudh 
Govt, Press): 1878, 8vo0.,, map, pp. 406 [no index], 


Bijnor (or Bijnaur) le the most northern district in the Rohilkhand division 
of the North-Western Provi at the foot of the Garwal Hills, amd lying 
“eyo nergy Py s Its total total area ia a Littl over 1866 square miles, 
and | jon 737,153, rie mpecial intorens:atiaches to 16 in any cingle pebat 
of¥ ; but the descriptive account of it given In this volume forma a valuable 
itataiment towarde the complete knowlaige of cur Indian possessions now 
ee, peer lear eh ier Administration, The map ison the acale of 
3 statote miles to the inch, 

Davis, BE. J.—Lilo in Asiatic Turkey. A Journal of Travel in Cilicin (Hodina and 
Trachoa), Isauria, aud parte of Lyeaonia and Cappedecia. London. (Stanford): 
1979, 8¥o., pp. 86, mays, pla 

‘This work oontiing the meord of a journey made during the summer of 1876 
in the above-mentioned districts, incinding a wit to thie. riins of thy anclont 
laanra, $6 which no traveller bas heen ince Hamilton in 1886, The dra 
arg ofiginal (by the anther aid Mr. M. Ancketill), and the maya nme one of As 
Minor on & amall «alo, evi its south-eastern portion and the north-weatern 
part of Syria wisited b author, ant anot est, 0, &. Menees. sone (Se ee 

the inch), showing fy pee followed. ‘This was from Mersin (with 
poker to Pompelopolla, now Mezitla) vid Taran Ieraitee: Mosais (the ancient 
Poe tao ae i the P i river (now the Jehan) to the north of the 

i mih (Germnanica), ines to Shen, ane ehiting Be atill 
more See ietta mel the northern aflinents of the Jeihan, 
aig of Bes ia. Si, Wray Alaa he ee the hi nah ad Bal Clee 
of Bozanti meparsti jah Daweh 
Tha af the aura, mid ten te he genni plains, vi 


ck, Best bre, wig eg anclent rack and: 
(Lacan) ee eran tae placss hare he first en barth to pais Kara pete feo 
den whi (auBlonaty identified ss = toe), anil then 


the Tanrt ming, to Mut (| alia), hg Me railey of 
the Cafveadimus, which ch he followed , a gee iri to ray 
a he feersseed the Taurtis, ond re ie in Dirauti reached Tsaurs, 

west again for Karomon at i Mersina vid the 
Punbcloh Pass An itinerary of the rut iveD eee rst Au t be 
a lcisAbek a tea. Soeur: tha, tn attention been chitf 
diteeted to matters of histories! and suseieclogioal intorost ; ‘ut | bo ey 
many. observations of present political and cconomle importance, and very fre- 





Qhently desotibes in a vivid manner the plrysiesl configuration of the rugions 
Ee Aena, wilh ppesial tiation 40 thls nereeal protects ad dieaclie oar 
ditions. The views apparontly givo a faithful representation of the country. 


India —Abstract of the Reports of the Sarvesa, and of other Geogmphical operations 
"fu India for 1876-77, Lomdow (Allen, Stanford, Tribner, Whittingham, Thacker) « 


1878, large Byvo., pp. 62. 


MacGregor, Colonel C. M.—Nareative of a Journey through the province of 
 Khiorasean and on the N,W. Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875. London (Allen) 


187%, 2 vols, Svo., pp. 309-and 267, map, pla, woodcuts (no index), 


The author's route was Bom to Sheeraz, Yaxd (with diversion to the 
north-west to Reeabunnuck and Khoor), Tubbus, Birjund, acram the Afghan 
frontier vii Yexdoon for 50 miics to Pahrs, a small village not given on tho 
sen Yager 27 miles of Herat, where his farther progress was stopped; then 

wards to Kareex, Mushwid (with journey to Surrukhs on tho east, 80 
tailes from Mery, and of which the strategical importance is Beene out), and 
another highly t i position, from 
which he turned ward to the Khanate of Durraguz, Shahrood 

Mahamadahad, Tawarikh (the email stream at which in con- 

the chief amree of the Attrnk), Koochan, se be Bujnnrd, Sankhas, 

and Jaljarm. He mtamed to England by Astrabad, Tehran, Rostov, and 
Vienna, ‘The author's spelling is retained in these naines, though at rariaice 
‘with that usually employed, and with hie own map. The jatter beam ne 
‘s name of seale (it is 222,000,000, or 27 geographical miles to the 

foch), and is comewhat confusing, as the roads marked are much mora nunicr0s 


= 


: 


than these followed liy Calonel MacGregor, whose route is not in any way die 
tinguished thereon. t the journey, u0 opportunity appears to hav 
Lace lost of ete down all heariugs, distances, roads, names, physical features 


importance, and other phical dotaila, which ar also often well shown 
ouilins drawings sad slaee so that the work cannot fall to be of arent 
ue, which would have been materially Increased by the addition of un index. 
ble attention fs pald to the details of the Khorasean mountain and river 
On the north of the map, the Kuren Dagh epar of tho Kippet Dagh 
Kisil-Arvat, is broken up for the passage of roads and the head- 
of the Sumbar; but no authority be givet for this, and the author dppears 
have been within 60 miles of the locality. A series of appendires con- 
the wurk, aie instructions as to equipment and outfit for Persian 
nreat number of itinermrics, including Mr. Mockenzie’s route from 
Ispahan to Shoestur, with tables of heights and sketch of the river Karam, 
and a discussion of the political aspects of the Morv question. 


ie 


| 


anu 


Markham, 0, R.—Narritives of the Mission of Goorge Bogle to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhuas. Sud ein. London (Triibner): 1870, 


| Svo., pp, 362, maps, ple, 
_ Contains the remults, hitherto suppressed, of the Pandit Nain Singh's Journeys 
Tibet, und the transixtion of documents brooght from Tibet by Mr. 


Prinsep, V. ©—Imperial India. London (Chapman & Hall): no date, 8vo., pp. 


360, ple, maps. 

Aq artist's journals, illustrated by comeroas sketches taken at the courte of 
rat trang chie& In India, Some alight topographical detail is giveu of 
Toda. Vol. iii. Coorg. Bangalore (Mysore Government I’ress): 1878, pp 427, 


re, te 
a sae ent es ee 


mccoant of the administration, and a. ahert gazetteer alphabytic sean 
PLEviAl she Tiewieto wahiecta ce wtaa dnonadea 4a; thine & : ‘hes 
map in on the stale of 10 miles to the ine), and abows the lmporial, dintrict, mid 
Rosenberg, 0. B. H. von—Dyr Maloyischo Archipel, Land und Leute in 
Schillernngen gesammelt wibrend cines dreissig-jahrigen Aufonthaltes in den 
Kolonien,. Mit einem Vorwort vor: Profesor J. Weth. Leipelg (Welgel); 
187), dve., pp. 15, map, plan, ple, woxloum, (1 iliams & Norgute,) 

This ie now complete!: part 1 refers to Suraatra, 2 to Celebs, and 3 to 
New Guinea ‘and Java, Tho omission of an index i a great drawback to tho 
utility of thy work, whieh, from the long experience and scientific attalnniunts 
of lis late nuthor, should bu w standand one, Jt abounds in ethnological matter, 
atid kpecial attention is paid to the plunta and birds, A comparntive vooabolury 
im given at the ond. ‘Thu map ix um {ltmtrated itinerary of the authors ronto 
from Gorsnkale to Kwa 

AFRICA. 
Leared, Arthur —A Visit to the Court of Momeco. London (Sampeon Low and 
(o.): ISTO, Sva., pp. 66, map, ilinstrations. 

Tr, Leared visited Moquines In 1ST7, belng attached to the Portuguese Em- 
heey. His rotite war from ‘“Tungier alone ‘he owut southwards (9 Larache, 
then following tie DLucee to Alcasar, and stiiking south-east moroes- tho 
Behon, below Muley Edris, Fiom Mequines he went to Fez, returting ty 
Alcssair and Tangier by another ronte mora to the north, He deacribes tho 
nature of the country traversed, and aves a detailed itinerary, with tempere- 
tures, In am appendix are the author's reasons for identifying the roina called 
Cassar Pharon, abouts milo from Muloy Edris, ond 12 miles NE. of Mequines, 
oa the ancimt Roman cite Volubille 

Marche, Alfred.—Troie Voyages dans l'Afrique Oocidunialu Sdmigal, Gambie, 
Comsmance, Gabon, Oyoout Paria (Hachette): 1879, I2mo., pp, Si, mapa, 
pla (2Pulae,) vax re 

The author first visite! the West Cont in 1872; his scoond royage wae with 
the late Marquis de Compitcno, who yruiblislied its rewalte 7 and in 1565 he went 
forthe third time, as nutoraliet toSavorgnat de Droxm's expedition. The narra- 
tive is for the moat part personal, 7 

Roberts, Rev. ©.—The South-African Traveller's Handbook, containing Yalu 
Kaflr, Xoas Kalir, and Dutch, fora large number of useful English worda, sen. 
tences, and dialogues, for the use of the Army and the Navy, London (Harrison): - 
1879, 12me., pp. 172, 

Also contains a. brief outline of the 4nln-Kafir grammar, ay oss for thi 
sry o¢ Branch, Quartertnaster-Genoral’s Depirtment, Hore Giarls, War 


id, G—Von Kairo nach Masseuse. Kine Erinnorong an Werner Muneinecr, 
Olten (“ Volksblatt vom Jom"):-1870, 12m0,, pp. TY, portmilt, pla, map. 
Contains also a Preface, by P. Dictechi,.on Monzinger’s carver, ‘Thamap ts 
Of Massows ond the Bogs cmntry, ofter Petermann. 
GENERAL. | 
Bainier, FP, F.—La giograpiie appliquée i la maritio, au commerce, 4 Tagncal- 
tore, 4 "nduastrio, ot & la statiotique. Paria (Bolin): 1870, 8yo., pp. O12, (Duleu.) 
Beauvoir, Le Comte de.—Voyace autourda Monde, Paria (Plon): 187), 8 vole, 
large Bvo,, maps, illustrations. ( Williams & Noryote.) 
An iiinstrated edition of the-voyago (Australia, Java, Siam, Canton, Peki 
San Francisco ‘ is 


Yeddo, ; made in 3866,of which an English translation sas. 
published by Murray in R70. : anit 


346 NEW BOOKS, 
Behm, E.—Geogriphisches Jahrbuch, VI, Rand, 1878, Goths (Justus Porthes) : 
F678, 12m, pp. 605: i 


(Cintains aecontta of the progress In phical meteorplogy, by Prof. J. 
gt hed oor knowledge of the geograp distribution of animala, by Prof, 
ZT. Ky Be Is, amd of plants by Dr, O. Drude: of the Intest progreay in the 
Tensurement of the are of the meridian in’ Rurope, by Prof. G. Britma; of 

- lation atutistics, lw J, C. FL Netanan; of ethnological ditcovery, by 

G.Gerland ; papers on the commerce of the world, aud tho moat important 

commercial products, by Dr, Karl von Scherzer; on the reanlts of the most 

ot pea Aten renee. A bo is eal oy My ster pi 

emithy tmmntie geography, of, FT. Wagner: Geographieal Socketies 

and Publications, by Lr, Behm: latitudes and longitudes of 15 twa ties, 

by Prof, A. Auwerg; and table of reductions of English fathoms into metres 

Berthelot, Sabin —Vitaliié des Mors. Paris (Mallliare) 1679, am. Svo., pp, 220. 
(Williams & Noryate.) 

A somewhat rhipsodical diseumion of tho various theories nnd recorle of. 
oceanic cirolation, with «pecin! mfornpee to the Arctic regions, 
Columbus.—Loa Restos ile Colon, Informe de Ja Real Academin de la Historia al 
 Gotierno de 5. M., sobre cl eupmesto Hallazgo dé Joe Vordadetos Restos de Cristoval 

Colon en la Iglesia Catodml do Santo Domingo. Mulrid (Talla): 1879, 12mo., 


“pp. 197, pla 
_ Documents, &e, ln sapport of the supped discorety of the remains of 
(olombas in the: Csthied of Santuy Demingo; after ‘a discnesion of whieh, 
signed Manuel Colmbiecim, the affair te considered ax a plous frond, in no way 
disturbing the belief that the great traveller's bones aro really deposited in the 
Cathedral of Havana. 
Desor, E—La Forit Viens et lo Sahar. Paris (Sandoz): 1879; 12m, pp 244, 
map, pls, (1 ifiome & Norpate.) 
# Miélanges selentifique,” nolicering to Lake Michigan and the Fastern Saham 
(of which the tap i¢ stated to le onthe scabe of 145,000,000,000/). 


Gray, The Ven. J. H—A Journey ronnd the World in the years 187518761877. 
London (Harrison): 187%, Svo., pp. 612. 

The author, Archdeacon of Hong Kong, came to England from that settle- 
Ment vi Singspery, Caleutta, Kurmelive, and the Gulf, and returned by the 
‘Wnited States and Jopon, Hn disciteses tho tual objects of interest, tut 
rr trom the criimary rontes whinever able to rly #o, ee, in Cam- 
bodia, where ha Jemrnaged into the interior to the great lake of ‘Thay-Lay-Sap, 
Sianap, Angne Wat, aril Angnr-Tam. 

Lawson, W.—Menwai of Modorn Geography. London (Colina); 1874, 12tmo., 
maps, illostrations, 

Maunoir, C., and Duveyrier, H—L' And Géoersphique, Revue Annnelle de 
Voyages de Terre et do Mer, des Explorations, Missions, Relations et Publications 
divers relative aux Sciences (tographiques ot Ethnographiqnos, Dewzitmo 
Birie. Ti, (Selsidme Aunde, 1877.) Paria (Hachette): 1879, 12mo., pp, 590. 

Ta wiiition to the nes! contents of this work, the procent volume contains 
SwO TPE eee by thy Frenel Geogtupibical Socluty), une ! 
Stanley's Porites, 1974-77, the other Wicner's routes in. Pero 
Bolivia, 1877, both on a eniall sealo, 


Moseley, H. N.—Notes by a Naturalist on the ‘Challenger,’ being an account of 
rarious observations unde during the voyage of HLM.S, "Challenger ‘mand the 
Worl, bn the youre 1872-1870, under the coummnde of Cupnain Sir G, 8 Narez, 


NEW MAPS. 347 


EM E00), PTR, and Captain FT, Thomeon, ax, London (Macmillan): 1879, 
Sve, pp. 620, chart, pix, woodents, 

Aneteer adsition. 42. the women bad: Tons ts of: publications resaltine from 
this woyage, and which, if original se ibaa and dn a omiform 
manner, would probably have ite hintory to exoced in interest any of the 
Voltminots clironicles of Sullas expeditions undertaken officially by 

te, Mr. Moseliy'y bouk is fall of interest to the and tna 
dd to the botant#t: lo makes many prominent 
teat oth of thi seay traversed and tho lanl vated, lowes 210 
nity of discussing pointd bearing tpon hical distribution and the 
everopment of tat ae anil planta. ‘The chart (enlarged from Dr, Wilid's 
“Phalasat ") shows the track of tho ship, with eoloured contour of the bottom 
of Bice ee Lista of looks and papers by naval officers and monohers of the 
civilian stalf of the Expedition, and of papers hy authors not members of it, 
With reports on the botanical collections, are given at the end, . 
Saint-Martin, Vivien de—Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographio Universelle, 
Paria (Hachette): 1879, 4to,, fasc. 10, pp. T2180. (#illiome & Norgate,) 
, The dg Laat part of this andeagrergetia of Systane ct Bahay, 
hining ' ati Histurical pl 1 
Bibliograpl: rele ta Avira iy) has reached the veoeiy f 


NEW MAPB. 
(By J. Cons, Map Curator n.c.4.) 


EUROPE. 

Airey, T.—Railway map of the Cumberland and Westmorland district, certified 

by ‘the Companies, Seale 1: 125,000 ot 1-7 geographical mile to an inch. 
WJ. Airey, London, 1879. (Stanford) 

Bartholomew, J.—Parliamentary May of the Dsitich Isles, sliowlng the politinal 
represeditation of all counties and divisime of counties, parlians nestary boroughs 
and universition in the British House of Commons, Seule 1 :2/201,888 or #1 geo 
@mphical miles ton inch. LA7a, (/. Burtholomew.) 


Clérot, Victor —Nowvello Carte complite de tous jes chernina de fer de |'Europe, 
contemmnt les grams et petites stations, lew lignes télégraphiqnes de grande com- 
immnication, ot le service complet do tous les paquebots dans In Mor Méditerranée, 
leurs points d'escales et lonts comromnioations dans la Mer Hoage, par le Cunal de 
Sovz, Seale 1: 1,650,000 of 24 geographical miles to. an: inch, Clirot; Paris, 
1970, (Dulau,) 


Depot de la Guerre.—Frontiire des Alpes, Seale 1: 80,000 or 2 ) 
mile  anibch, Sheets 32 Mt, Vio, 43 St, Etienme, 48 St, Saveur, 49 Se 
Martin-Lantoaque, 52 Puget-Thdnulers, 64 Soxpel, 58 Gree, 64 Antibes, Deépat 
de la Guorre, Paria. (Stanford.) 

Hauslab, Sr. Excellent F.Z.M. R. von.—Hypwmetrischo Cobersichte-Rarte 

vot Bosniwn, det E Serhien und Montenegro; din horizontalschighten 
caicklct von Sr. Excellons PZIL R yon Hanulat Seale 2 : 600,000 or 8 
prof epee anes Imperial and Royal Printing Deyastment, Viera, 
(Stayford.) 

The elevations abord scalevel av sbown In this map by nine whades of 


drab, and tange from mlovel to 000 fect, Capitals, cites, ralironds, 
Tonics, momieleries, forts, cumiles, and boundaries ure very lag ald 


Fs NEW MAPS. 

Hirschwald, Dr, I.—Geolciochs Wandkarte von Dentachland, bearbelitet vit, 
Dr. J, Hirachwald. Seale 121,000,000 or 13°6 poographical miles to an inch, 
F. Graop, Laipalg, 1870. (Williaa & Norgate.) 

‘Keil, W.—Saale und Were, Thiringer Wald, Frankenwald, Harz, dc. Scale 
“1: 180,000 or 2 geographical miles toan inch, 12 sheets, Fischer, Caseci, 1578. 
(Dutan,) 

Kiessling. —Reisekarte von Mittel-Europa. Beale 1; 2,100,000.or 28'S geogranhical 

_ -illeeto am inch., Chromolithograph, Kiesaling, Berlin, 1878. (Jdlan,) 

EK E. Milit er, Institute—CGenemikarte von Central Eoropa, heransgepeben 

rom KK, Miljtir-Gieo, Institute, Scale 1:300,000 or 4°] geographical miles to an 
inch.—Tha following sheets have just been publithed —A 1, Manchester; A 2, 
‘Birmingham; A 8, Limoges; (9, Lyon; © 20, Avignon. Artaria, Virus. 
(Thalani.) 

Th timp ie mow letesl, with the exerpilon of abasel A i, Pays i a 
It consists of 102 Getta, and comprises that portion of Enrope between. lati- 
tndes 60° 47 Noand 41°58. and ven longitudes S0° 44’ andl 1° 0 W,; 
jt: therefure inelivles all those countries lying between Smolensk in Russia 0 
Cape St, Stofano in Turkey (ou the east), and Preston in England and Darce- 
Vina in Spin (on the west). All canals, milronda, and overy other means of 
commmnication are laid down with greet minnteness, the pheete of England 
apparently being reductions of the Ordnance Survey, ‘The south-eaatern 
wots of this map were in great reqorst dnring the lite Huseo-Turkish war, + 
being accurate and drawn on 8 comreniont scale, also on account of all the 
mountain Passes being clearly shown, ami their elevations given, Thw alwets 
of this map orp sold aeparately, and the index map eunbles anyone desire of 
obtaining a map of any portion of Central Europe, en a scale of 4 geographical 
miles te an inch, to aot at a elanco what sheets are required. 
‘i Ch.—Rarte der Alpen, Sekt. 4, Gumi 16. Photo-lithogmph. Pinaterlin, 
Munich, 1678. (Puwlan.) 

Norvége, L'Institut Geographique de.—Norway—Generalkart, blad Vj sovle 
1+400,000 of 6-5 geograptiial miles to an lueh, Amtskurter: Nonlin Borgenliie 
SY. and N.V. bled, Troms, N.O. and N.Y. bled; scale 1: 200,000 or 2-7 
eeozraphical miles to an inch. Topograivek kart; 20n Sequdal, 460 Melhns, 
diy Trondhjem: wealo $:106,000 or 2°3-geographical mile to an inch, Geolo- 
gisk oversigtskart over ydlige Norge; scale 1: 1,000,000 or 13°68. geographical 
miloe fo an. inch. Geologlkk kurt: 9p Toiberg, 14n Moa, 4p Kristinain, 
100 Fiinefoss scale 15100000 of 1'5 geographical mile to an inch. General- 
Ayathart: a6 Noreen, 2 blait; seule 1: 1,000,000 of 15°6 geographical miles 
fo-an inch. Sys , AIS Nordfjonl til Romig, 250 OMaten til Sirde, 
Sh Redd til Lepeo, 2tS Molio~vg Tiommsdalefjord, (ny rekke) 1 Gibostad 1/1] 
“Piystrim og Hekkingen ; scale 1: 50,000.0r 1-4 inch ton geographical mike. 

Staffi—Areekarten, 1:100,000 of 1°3 prograpliical mile 
to.an ine. Elth N. 140: Wirsite; N, 60: Ditow, & M. 2.—Mosstischbiliitter, 
1225,000 ne 3 inchuw to a geogrnptical tile. Ost-Gruppe, Bl, 2: Virchow; 0: 
Zippuow; 6: Jastrow; 4: Potanick: 10: Nougolz; 11: Freudenfier; 12; Bat- 

kenkammmer; 17 = Hroltenstein; 18: Alt-Lebehnke; 20: Ossowitz; Gt: Hromberg 5 
52: Thom; 63: Gremboozin ; 65- Podgora; 48; Sohilno—Weat-Grupye, Bl, 61; 

_ Gr.-Freden; 62: Lamaprings, 63: Halatnen; G4: Goalar; 65: Einbook; 66: 
Gandersheim ; 67: Socten; 65: Zellerfoll; 69: Moringen: 70: Westerhaty 71: 

‘Deterio: 72: Makemibeck; 73: Norton; 74: Linden; 76: Gicbeliehansen ; 

FO: Lauterberg: 77: Obttingen; 75; Waske: 79: Duderstadi.—Lith, und col. 

Neamunn, Berlin, 1878. (Delaw.) ie 
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Bome.—¥iavin defin Citth dj Roma, Senla 129300 or $ inches to a geographical 
mila, Libroria, Spithver, 1879, (Stanjord.) 

Ronchi, L.—Caria dello lines forroviurie «di navignsione inv Italia, Seale 1:864,000 
or LL°8 gederaphieal mile to an inch, Houoht, Milan, 1878, (J)ilom,). 

Sohrabisch, O.—Statist, Situstions- Ulorsichtskarte dis MNeg-Bexirke Anchen, 
Seale 1:100,000 or 1°3 peogrplical mile to ao inch, Aubelilr, und color. 
Jacobi, Auchen, 1878, (Julau.) 

Stanford, E—Map of Great Britain, showing localization of the Forves into districts, 
sub-district, and brigades, and mobilisation}of the Forces into Corp d'Armée. 
(Stanford, 1670.) 

Stanford, E—Volitical Mop of Englamt ami Wales. 

Politionl Map of Scotland, 
Political Map of Ireland. 
As represnoted in Parliament, March 1879. (Stan/ord.) 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 
l-inch—General Maju :— 

Exanaso (quinine: with clevations marked) ;—273, 274, 250, 200, 305, S00, 

Soornaso (Hills): Sheets Nos. $4 and 87, 

Tnenasp (Hills): Nos. 65, 93, 105, quarter-sheots, 

6-inch—County Maps :— 

Flint: Non S20 and Sa, Ga, 25,25, 26 and ST on one—Vlint and Denbigh, 
Nos. 8 and #, Pand 10, 13 and 15, 1 and °-—Denbiith and Filnt, Noa. 22 una 
ee Now Gand 20 (on one), 18, 29, 60, 42, 45, 66, 57, 28, 70, 6, 

1, B4, 58, 71,27, 40,58, 8, 81, and §3.—Invernes (Island, of } 

844, 8 5, 13, 18, and 45.—Sutherland, Nos. 18, 3, 86, 42, 45, 46, 51, 02 

: 20h, 87, 08,47, 60, 57,2, 68, 7, 74, 25, 9 Hi, 

71, 72, 76, anil 100.—Elertiordshire, Ni o 43,—Wil tality, Noa. 73, 78, 81, 

82'—Caithness (scala 2 miles to an inch), Index 1 Weetmenth Catia 

shenta), 10, 20, 21, 22. 
25-inch seals, with Arca Books :— 

Exonaxsp axp Waters: Pariah (Eatate) Mops, on the scale of 1 725,900 or 
259544 inches to a mile, of about 1 square inch to arr tere. 

Fterkwhire : Ni loci ] Fares Lae 4 theete; Cholary, 15 whesta: 


Compton, 12 ditt, 
sheets ; Pailshame t d sheets; Hatfora, & ahoetes Mcalafond, @ wbeates Pad 
worth, § ahocts; Tuttendon, 6 sheets ; Upton Nervet, 10 geet Wantage 
i pnaeng detached, Noa 3 and 4, 13 shoots; Woaing, 3 ahevta ; Wet Hanney, 
th Slipele, 

Brecknickahire: Yatrodfetlte (part of), 10 sheota, 

Cormnall > Germs, 4 sheets; Gul i, 12 shoets: Lodgvan, 13 sheets ; pinata 
15 sheets; Morrah, 7 sheets; Pant, 40 ahevts ; Perma Uthnoe, 6 sheets 


St. Darian, 16 sheets; St. Hilary, and St Michael's Mount (form extra 
perochial), 15 ahostas St. Ives, & shoote; St. Just, 20 sheets; Bt, I 

8 sheets; Eancreed, 11 slicets; Sennen, 10 shesta ; Towednack, 9 BS 
Sauter: 13 shents, 

a sere ts Meath H ited por Sa ty eowis 
oxton uxta Neath, a weenie Eo it wys-Hrowi 
Ssheets; Liew O sheets; Nicholaston, hel, 3 shots; lermouth,. 
11 shocta; Penond, detached, 10 sheota: St, Andriws Major, i 


Moors, 10 Sihseis | Hilary, 6 whects; St Mary Church, 4 shosia 
Gloucestershire: Forest. of Dean (formerly extra parochial) and Newland, de- 
tached, Nos. 1 to 16, 47 sheots; Little Dean; A detached, Noa 1, 2, 
and 3; aig he detached, Nos. 2 and.2 i Wonbury-npoo-Serem, detached ; 
Hinders Lane | formerly extra ) aed litte > Se Te Nos, 1 uml o 
lortfordi hes Acker, 6 airy faye cheat Albaey, 6 hoe 
Flertfordahire : As evts 3 ter, 
Bygravs, & aleeta: fl Poiham, 4 shecia; Cotterat, 8 sheets; Furmenx 


sheets ; Checkendon, . 
Mongewell, 6 cheots; Nettlobed and Ewelme, detached, No. 13, 4 sheets ; 
Newnham mere, < 6 sheets; North Stoke, 3 sheets; Nuiffiell, 7 sheets ; 
Warborough, 3 shevts; Watlington, 11 sheets, 
St onilshire : "Audley, 10 shoets; Biddniph, 13 sheets ; Madeloy, 9 sheets. 
el Aen detached, 4 shents ; Amenbary, @ dhentas Woolford, 


Sepa se — Seoastante and uncultivated groonde are pulilished only on the 


G-inch scale, 
Tmecrveershire @ sheets; Dutrinish (part of), 45 ; Kiltmuir, 
2A sheets ; Portes, 16 aheota ; Snixort, 22 whoeta ; Strath, ceed 
Town Plans —0o the scales of 1:.500 or 10°56 feet to a mile; 1: 1056 ur 6 fot 
to a mile; and 1: 2500 oF 256°344 inches to a mile, 
Exotasn ast Wares: Altrincham, scale 1: 500, 24 sheets; Cambeorue, 
sale 1 : 500, 0 sheets; eet 600, 16 sheets; London, scale 1 : 2500, 
sane ahs 5, Toe, male 1800, 10 Nos. la, 14a, 100, 22a, and. 
‘ 06. nt 
Bay ered shes, Now 2 3 10, 1 18, a 1, fo, 2 25, 3h, 2 vad 28. 
Tdntaxo: Mallow, scale Sas 


‘Intelligence Branch, oakonceuette Department,—Milltary Map 
of Zuld-Land, from most recent information; compiled and lithographed at the 

w Dopartrent, wiates this direction of Captain 0. E, Grover, 

mE. Seale 1: 316,900 or £°3 geographical miles toaninch. (Stanford, agout.) 
Properly speaking this is # sketch map, and in using it for the purpose of 


any lee pel regen Se empeng lace to another, it must be borne in mind 
that the border of the map dors not s ow north and south ; Preah opteenie Soe 


indicated by a line running from Point Durnford, passi a position in 
int 258 ad go tude 32° EF, On this Me rane table ot 


Hraee 
north ani south for finding the latitude by meridian altituiles, during the 
sath of May, in Zota-Land, 
The latitude and longitade of all the most important me ined 
Dee ee Grecia td ccia track, une Wd Cores, 
nimber of the male population are alec given. 
Sketch of the road from Fort Tenedos to Ekowe, by Captain H, G, MacGregor, 29th 
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“A 
Geographic — ra de } de Alina et 
eh ieee ogee og MTs ornate te 2, Penn do Vern, 
“tN, ~ Médecin M cooides de Gsopeabie or 13°65 goo- 
graphical to on inch. Société rags a 4 


Sentosa el searpeess 
2 petite gag g pitas tha Sorry capac the A ining Territorion, Seale 
or 11°6 geographical miles to an Inch = G, W. Bacon & Ga London, 
1879, (Bacon) 


hed from the eager ig Dypartient maps, and J 

wap ho Brno The intention of mthor of this seems to 
been ta bring out the lettering a* clearly aa possible, and in he has #nc- 
Wyld, : J.—Thind edition of Wyld's Military Skotch of Zul Land, the Transvaal, 
Territories, Beale 12 740,¢ ) or 10 geographical miles to an inoh. 


J. Wid. 1879, ( Wyle) 
There are a asian Np tig ter peers ee 8 
Zulu Lands a4 (or instance in the dircetion of the waggon 


nurse ‘of the while the bnsb-land has been distinguished ine 
nea tha general hilly character of Zuin Land ii slio shown by 


colonred 
hill 
ld, J—Sketch of the attack on the camp of Landnla, January 22nd, 1879, 
Woe ycou Wyld’s Zaln War serice, (Wyld) 
AMERICA, 

Col Ay Ag Ikea ag M idly Decrees Mi Maryin 
Dacoers. and West V. tnd portions of icine Blatt tiene 
1: 750,000 or 10-5 septal Osteo et Co, New York, 
1879. (Stanford.) 

— ical of Colormlo. Seale 1: 750 or 10°56 geographical 
sailie to an inch. & Oo., Now York, 1879. (Stanford,) 


— of New Mexico and Ariza. Scale 1 50,000 or 20 geographical 
il in Colton & a, New York, 1800. Sr yore 


promightrsegiect neace, w af all the states 
rose pro te Central A 


», and 
the et Intel Gira nara, and O6,, of Now 
York, for thw wan of tourivte and travellers, are all corrected to date, 2nd 


A. Garcia —Carts ore-liydrogratica de lo blics Mexiouna. Scalw 
Se het 4ehocta Dehrag-y-Ca., 1878, 


of four sheets, coloured oregraphically, printed Loti 
gin agaerevtn, bel eral tet erage age aime ba 


Habenicht, H.—Der obcre Lauf dee Amazonepatronis ond seine Pernanischen 
Nebanflfisee, mit Lagrundelegnng der astromomischen Posit 
Pernanischen Hydrogrph. Commission, 1968-73, tearbuitet von H. Habenicht. 
Seale 1: 2,200,000 or 309 geographical miles toan thch, Petormann's ‘ Geo- 
graphische Mittheilungen,’ Jahrgang 1879, Tafel 5, 
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352 yew MATS, f 
\) Wileon, A.D.—Map showing the Primary Triangulation of 1877-78, Seale 
, Der cab ie 115k me estien tills Ns an inch, Departineet of the Totestor, y 
CHARTS. : | 
Admiralty —Charts published by the Hydrographic Department, in January aud i 
February, 1879. . 
Sim Inches, - 


= O11 Australis, west coast:—Cape Cuvier to Cham Bay, : 
— including Shark’s Bay—plans, Turtle Bay et Port 


2-0 Africs, east coast: Kisimayu Tay, 
0°6 Now Zealand ;—Cook Strait, 
4-1 Ses of Marmara >—Artaki Ray, 


1°75 jSeyehelles lalands -— Approaches to Barachols or Port 
leo Victoria, and plan of Port. 


. 


= J3°O | Anstmiia, south const —Ses mouth of Murray River, with 
6°O [ enlarged plan of bar. z 
Or15 of Bengal, Malay Poninsnla >— Sayer lalands aml 
gp at coast to Baw Harbour, Malaces Si Strait entrance, 
including Salang or Junkswylon Island, 
= O68 Fijit :—Kandarn passge to Kowata Island, in- 
cluding the Nandi Waters 
1825. Plan of Baockie Harbour added—209, Plan of Malloo, Popan, Quah- 
quahreo, and Qui harbours added—2885. Plans of Ensefiada and Santo ‘Tomas 
anchorages added. 
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Putzger, Andree. —Gymnasial-und-Realschul-Atlas, in 45 karton. Bielefeld und 
Leipéig, veriag von Velbagen und Klasing, 1870. (Dulew.) 
is o Physical, Political, and Astronomical rang bigeaeany of 45 may 
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printed on. both sides of the paper, as b eans it is red 
wiee amd bulk. Great attention has been Fe to the oregraphio and 
very clearly by 
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The Annual Address on the Progress of Geography. 
By ©. R. Mangwam, o-n., v.ns., Secretary. 
(Rent at the Anniversury Meoting, May 26th, 1879.) 


Sisct our last anniversary, although no brilliant geographical achieve- 
tnent can be rocorded, yet much valuable work has been done, and steady, 
persevering efforts have been and are being made to extend and com- 
plete our knowledge in all directions. These efforts have not been. lose 
conspicuous on the part of scientific surveyors, whose work it is to build 
np and furnish the geographical edifice, than on that of the pioncer 
explorers who lay the foundations. ‘There is no great. leap forwards to 
chronicle, hut there is a story of distinct and marked progress during 
the year from May 1878 to May 1479. 

In Asia this is especially tho case. Tho advance of our troops across 
the Afghan frontier, by three different routes, has had two teeful 
geographical results. All existing information, much of which had been 
thrown aside und forgotten, is now brought together in the large-scale 
map by Major Wilson, and in the valuable memoirs by General Kaye, 
Major Raverty, and others, On the other hand, the gallant surveyors 
are doing good service in the held. With General Browne's force waa 
Major Tanner, and also Captain Samuels, who, ae General Thuillier haa 
told us, did excellent work at Ali Musjid, with his plane-table beforn him, 
under the firo cf twenty-four of the enemy's quns, but who has since 
fallon a victim to the climate. Captain Woodthorpe came from making 
a valuable survey in the Miri Hills and on the north-east frontier, to 
join the column of General Roberts. The Candahar column was sccom- 
panied by Captain Rogers, who hus been instructed to continue tho 
triangulation from the Indts, up the Bolan to Quetta. Major St. John. 
an ardent geographer, is the political officer at Candahar; and Onptains 
Holdich and Campbell, both distinguished surveyors, have also set out 
for Afghanistan to join tho army. Thus, a fir as goopraphy is con- 
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corned, the operations ou the north-western froutier of India are yielding 

We have already received some of the fruits of these labours in the 
field. We have learnt thst Colonel Prendurgast, on the “4th of April, 
entered the Chachar Pass, through the Sulimani Mountains, and reached 
& place called Fazalkot, beyond the Vatakri Plain, on the Tal-Chotiali 
tonte from the Indte Valley to Candahar. This Vatakri Plain is fertile 
and well watered, 4000 feot above the sea, and commands the passes into 
“the country of the Mari tribe. On March &th General Biddulph left 
Candahar to return by the same ronte, and the details furnishod by him 
and General Nuttall im returning from Candahar to Dehra Ghazi Khan 
form a vory valuable addition to the geography of south-eost Afghan- 
istin. Lieutenant R. 0. Temple, of the let Gurichos, has constructed 
a map, and will firnish us with an account of thia previously unknown 
country, Another route from Kelat to tho soa-coast, at Sonmiani, a dis- 
tanveo of 257 miles, has alec been examined; and, as it completely turns- 
the Bolan Pass, its importance is olivious. The fact that the waters of 
Lake Ab-istada overflowed into the northern branch of tho Arzhasan 
River, a tributary of the Helmund,in the course of the present your, hes 
been bronght to dur knowledge through the advance into Afghanistan. 
‘This wis a doulitful point, and it had generally been supposed that the 
At-istada had no outlet; so that its ascertnined connection with the 
‘Haliewnd system reduces the number of inland basins in the interior of 
Asia, These are but a fow of the first gleanings from the rich harvest 
which the surveyors in Afghanistan will soon garner for us. 

An important advance towards the solution of ono of the chief 
Asiatic geographical probloms has been made this year, namely, the dis- 
covery of another section of the unexplored course of the Bramaputra. 
One of Colonel Walker's indefatigabio native explorers hoa traced and 
surveyed the Banyn, the great river of Tibet, for 200 miles beyond 
Chotany, the most oaxtern puint to which it had hitherto heen followed. 
Here the river turned southwards into the hilla; and between this point 
nnd that reached by Captain Wileox on the Dihong, in his journey from 
tho Assam Plain in 1825, there dvs comparatively short gap. But in 
thot intorval there ie» fall of 8000 feet and upwards, so that thy com- 
plete disnovery of the atill unknown portion will probably disclose a 
booné of wonderfal sublimity—one of the last, and perliaps the grandest, 
of nuture’s serrets. 

Tn Persia much useful! work haa been done within the year. The 
Tative information collected by Colonel Hoss, the political resident at 
Buabire, shows that the River Kara-Aghach (the Sitaicos of Noarchus), 
which is placed donttinily on Major St. John's map, is simply the upper 
course of the Mun, a river falling into the Persian Gulf 60 miles south of 
Bushire. Captam the Hon. G. Napier has again explored the monn- 
tainous region north of Khorasaan and the basin of the Atreck, and hos 
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bronght home some new geographical information of considerable interest, 
Our late curator of maps, Captain George, will be pleased to hear that 
Captain Napier took his barometor to the enmumit of the Peak of 
Demayenil, and observed with it. Colon MacGregor's work on Kho- 
rassan furnishes better information than we previously powesed re 
epecting the ronte from Yerd to Herat: and farther addition to 
our knowledge of Persian geography will shortly be mado by Senor 
Rivadeneyra, whose work is to be published at Madrid, 

The labours of tho Inland Mission in Ching are alding steadily to our 
information respecting the intorjor provinces. ‘Tho missionaries, who 
"ate intelligent observers, travel on foot and in native dress; and the map 
prepared by Mr, Stanford for the Mission, with their rowtes, shows thut 
thoy have journeyed far and wide into the westem and north-western 
provinces. Mr. MoCarthy, one of these intrepid men, has Intely given. 
ue on account of thy remarkable journey he made from. Shanghial to 
Bhamo, through Yiinnan, Talifu, and Momein, from Decombar 1878, to 
August 1877, a distance of $000 miles. The most gratifying foaturo in 
his travels is the civility and hospitality with which he was treated by 
the Chinese poople throughout the whols routo. 

Tho plonvers of geography ara thus doing their part moat nobly in 
Asian. ‘The scientific surveyors are no leas diligent, and continue to turn 
out a good portion of acctirate work from year to your, The proceedings 
of the great T'rizonomotrical, Revenne, Topographical, and Marine Sur- 
veya of India were fully notioed in the last Anniversary Address, and a 
few. copies of the Later reporta have only just reached’ this country, 
mifortunately not in time for notice in this toview, The Department 
quite recently establishod in India for Marine Surveys, however, calls 
for farther special notice, Under the very able superintendence af our 
associate, Captain A. D. Taylor, o great and most desirably, change has 
been effected. In March 1861, the marine surveys of India were aban- 
doned, and from that date until thw establishment of the Indian Marine 
Survey Department, in 1873, the surveys sling cousts which wero mnilore 
going periodical changes: were neglected. Now there is a complete 
ulteration : efficienoy and activity have taken the place of sloth ard 
negloct. Captain Taylor himself visits and inspects the various porta of 
India, sees after tho nocessity for new surveys, owing to the shoaling of 
hays, and reports on all requirements eouneceted with navigation; while 
his talouted assistant in the compiling and drawing brauch, Mr. Cur- 
ington, prepares charta, hydrographic notices, wreek charts, and light- 
house liste; and a Chart Dopét haw been cetublished at Calentta, where 
no less than 2630 oupies of charts werd issned in. 1877-78, of which s279 
were produced in India, The creat want of the Dupartment was » Buit- 
able surveying veasel, and this want. will soon be supplied, A steamor is 
being built at Bombay, of 584 tons, fitted with chart ani drafting room, 
and with all the appliances for deep-sea sounding and dredging. She 
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in nomed the Investigator, and will be ready for seq next year. Six years 
age there was total negloct of all this usefnl und necessary work. ‘The 
chine ia moet gratifying, and must be welcomed ag an important step 
in. the interosta of peagraphical science. 
_ While oar own countrymen have been thus active in the southorn 
half of the great continent of Asia, both as explorers and surveyors, 
the Russians have alie contributed largely to our science, and admimble 
explorers hive not only followed closely on their armies, but have often 
preceded them, The recent journey of M. Musliketoy, a mining engineer 
well known for his researches in the Tiun-Shan, to the Alai, furnishes 
results of great value. Tor M. Mushketor is « geologiat and a trained 
obwerver. He considers that the lofty elongatet valley of the Alai, 8000 
ti 12,000 feet ulove the sea, belongs to the same class as the valleys of 
the Tinn-Shan, which once served, a4 reservoirs for mountain druinagu, 
sind: dried np. The former condition of these Jong tronghe is illustrated 
by the existing lakes of Insyk-knl and Kare-knl M, Mushkotov 
crossed fhe ‘T'ran#-Alai Range anil reached the banks of the Muk-an, 
visiting the Kara-kul lake, 15,200 feet above the sea, then returning hy 
the Alai and Osh to Forghona. His observations on the structure of 
the Pamir are valuable and suggestive; and he specially doubts the 
existenve of Humbolit's meridional chain of Bolor, believing the muse of 
poike which are supposed to form it to belong to distinct systems. 

‘The mountainons country south of Bokhara has been recently visited 
by M. Maiof, whose journey lasted from the th to the 20th of August, 
1878, Ho explored the direct road through the mountains, over the Ak- 
bash Pass, and through the valley of tho Kerchak-daria, « large mountain 
sitvarn which was previously unknown, He then croused the mountains 
by the Tenga-davan Pass, a defile which intersects the sonuth-westornmost 
of tho Hissar chuine, He returned by another route, and thna added 
conpidermbly to the goographical knowledge of the mountains of Bokhara, 
‘This waa the second ‘excursion M. Maief hos made in this direction from 

“Tashkend, the first having been in 1875. 

A very interesting journey, resulting in a map on the ecalo of 
$3) miles to an inch, was made by Colone! Grodekof last yoar, from tha 
Putia-Hisear forry to Hernt. His route led him first over a tract fre- 
quently overflowed by the Oxus, and covered with rushes and broshwoud, 
and then across a waterloss, sandy pinin. Beyond is the chief town of 

Afghan Torkistan, called Mazar-i-Sharif, with & popnlution of 25,000 
Tzlegs and Afghans, gun factories, canon foundries, and mannfactorien 
of swords anid knives, Forty milea further on the road crosses the nver 
of Balkh, beyond whieh there fe a wide extent of cultivated land. 
Colonel Grodekef thence alvanced to the valley of the Saripul River, 
atl over a rocky range whioh divides it from that of the Sangalak, and 
they throtizh cultivated ravines and dofiles to the toven of Maimenah, 

From Maimenah the read pose over a peries of mountain pura, 
where thre is capital land, and evidences of former cultivation, but all 
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now deserted. .A difficult pass over the KarnJongal Range, which rms 
parallel with the Paropamians, brought the traveller into tho wid 
Murghab Valley, which is skirted on tha night by w high, rocky moun- 
tain. side, and on the left by low, uniilating hills, Colonel Grodakef 
found it difficult to make his way across the Murglab Valley, owing to 
the thick grosa.aond rushos which hide the track; for the foot of man 
wldom treads here. ‘I'hon commences tho asoent of the Paropamisus 
Range, by « poss which ix covered with snow from Docomber to April. 
After along descent the road emerges on thu plain of Herat, and the 
sity was reached last November. From tho ferry over the Oxus at 
Patta-Kissar to Horat, Grodokof lini travursed 466 milew of country. 
The region he has thus ronghly surveyed and described ja one af great 
iuterest, and was very little known, A chinplete survey and description 
of the valleys of the Murglal), of the Hori-rad, and of thin portion of the 
‘Oxus, ig a geographical desideratum which should be. filled up, and 
Colonel Grodekof has mado a most valuable contribution to our kuow- 
lodge in this direction, 

Another important journey is that of M. Oshanin, who, travelling 
from: Samarcand to Hissar, and then exploring tho hitherto unknown 
route through Kara-tegin, reached the Muk-su at Altyn-Mazar, near 
the puint where the riveris formed by the confluence of thros streams, 
the Suk-sai, Kaingdy, and Sel-eai. He took the Sul-sai route, and found 
that the stream issued from an enormous glacier, ending in a ahoer ioe- 
wall 240 feot high. ‘Ho named it the “Fodchonko Gluciée.” Finding 
further exploration impracticable, M. Oshanin returned to Altyn-Mazar, 
and intended to croas the ‘Taldyk, and ao return to Porghana, 

On the side of the Caspinn, wo hear of a new route having been dis- 
ervered from that sea to Kungrad, on the Sea of Aral, by the brothers 
Vanuslim, two enterprising merchants of the Ural. ‘heir exravan is. 
formed by camel harnessed to four-wheel carts carrying forty pooda, 
instead of the sixteen poods which a camel beara un its hack. In this. 
way they have traversal the distance between thu two seas from Mertvi- 
Rultuk, on the Caspian, to Kungrad, over a tract whore the ground is level 
ond hard, and with w sufficient aupply of water, ‘This is an important 
discovery, which will wiaure an easier and lesa oxponsive means of 
communication between Hussis and her distant eastern possessions. 
Meanwhile the operations of Russian troupa m the direction of Mery aro 
yielding further geographical results. In his advance fron Chikinhlar 
to Khojn-Kileh, and subsequent retreat byway of Chat, during last 
August ond September, General Liocmakin has been tho means: of 
throwing much light on the interesting region betwoun the Kuren-dagh 
range of mountains and the south-eastern shore of the Caspian. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson brought this now information to our knowledge in his 
very interesting paper on “Tho Road to Merv," which was read. Last 
Jannary, and published in the March number of our Proceedings.’ 

The work of exploring is being pushed forward with unflagging 


eet 'ky Russian officers. fs Se elon Al our intrepid gold 
medallist, Colonel Prejevalsky, returned from the journey for whinh we 
have omfermd upon him onr highest reward, Yot ho again started, 
dost February, to undertake an equally important geographical enter- 
Prise, accompanied by two young officers, named Eklon anil Robaroffaky, 
They have proceeded by way of Orenburg, Omek, and Semipalatinsk, 
to Zaisan, from which latter place they hove written in good spirits to 
may that they would eet out on the ist of April for their grest journey, 
by Hami and Sha-chan, to Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. 

On the continent of Afrion there have been the tame steady pers 
wering offorts to encroach upon the nndiscovered area, and these have 
heen made from several different directions during the past year. 

The. largest unexplored ares is now to the north of the: equator, 
from the Congo to Lake Chad, and from the Ogewé, on the western side, 
to the conntry of the Nyam-Nyam, visited by Dr. Schweinturth From 
the western coast this unknown region has been, entered by the French 
Expodition under Savorgnan de Brazra, whose very interesting narra- 
tive i published in the Bulletin of the Fronch Geographical Society 
for last February. His oxpedition has, on the whole, achieved the 
moet importint goographieal work in Africa, that haa been recorded 
during tho present year. 

The Expedition, under M. Savorgnan do Brazza and Dr. Ballay, left 
Bordeaux in Angnat 1875, to explore the whole courses of the River 
Ogows, reaching Gaboon on the 20th of October, They succeeded in 
hiring canoes ani) commenced the ascent of the river in the fnllowing 
year, making their first halt at « village called Lop&. From this station 
Brass act out to explore the country of the Fons, a very difficult and 
haxardons journey. “hence the expedition advanced to Donmé, on the 
upper part of the Ogowé, where its course iy fromm south-east to north- 
weet, Doumd is abont 50 miles south of the equator. Aftor a serious 
Hiness Brazza was obliged to return to. the const, but hu rejoined his 

at Doumé in April 1877, and roxchod the Ponbara Fallsin 1° 45° 5 
Hore tio Ogowi, flowing from theeouth, bocomes an insignificant ad 

ani 3¢ was not considered necessary: to follow ite course any farther, 
But here the most important part of M. Brazza’s work commenced. 
He resolved, in apite of the sufferings he and lin party hed already 
goné through, and the diminished stock of provisiona, 10 lnave the 
basin of the Ogowé unl penctrate further eastward into the unknown 
interior, The revion they had to traverse was devastated by famine, 
and they suffered much from hunger and thirst. After crossing the 
water-parting, they followed the course of » stream which brought 
them to a rest and previously undiscovered river fowing eastward, 
called the Alima.. It waa 150 yards in width, und there can be very 
Jittls donbt that the Alima iva tributary of the Congo, ‘The inhabit- 
‘anise proved to be hostile, a people devoted to war and pillage, and the 
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oxplorors were attacked from all tho villages they passed, an chused 
by canoes. Loaving the river they took northerly course, and crossed 
several streame flowing to the east, like the Alima. After having 
crowod the large river Licona, on tho equator, and penetrated toa placo 
called Okanga, some 30 miles forther uorth, M. de Brasxa fonnd it 
hietéssary to retrace hia steps on the Lith of August, 1878, arriving at 
the Gaboon on November 20th. THe desorihes the region between tho 
rivers Ogows anil Alima a 50 miles norcss, consisting of hills of 
moderate height, with many easy passes: Tho discoveries thaw inde 
by Sf de Brazen, during three years of teil ond danger, certainly com- 
prise thie most -valuablo peograpliical discoveries that have been made 
dn Africa daring the period wider review, 

While the French huve thus opened ont a portion of the great 
nuiknown tract on its western «ide, the German traveller Gérhard 
Rolilfe has set ont with the intention of entering it from tlie’ north. 
Accompanied by Dr. Stecker, he started from Tripoli with a eanivan of 
his own oumels, and provided with iron water-tanks. His plan is to 
arost the disett by Sokna, to the oasis of Kufarah, inhabited by the 
fanatical Senussi, which has never yet been visited. Thence. ho will 
eontmuo his journey southwards by Wajangs, a position: entirely 
unknown, to Wadai, and he hopes to follow the course of the Shari from 
Lake Chad to ite source, Tho latest news is that Gerhard: Rohifs und 
Dr. Stecker had resched the oasiv of Solna, and continued their journey 
on the 11th of March. Dr. Stecker hus-sent ‘home a topographical 
survey of the group of ouses in 28° 57" N., called the Djofim, inolading 
Bind: Hon; und Undan: 

Tho Baptist Mission on tho west ooast of Africa haa also advanced 
(geographical knowledge. The Rov, T. J. Combor has recuntly given na 
an interesting account of hia ascent of the iaoluted volcanic masa of the 
Camervons, of hia journeys round its hase, through a country covered 
with mmgnificent forest, and of his discovery of the beautiful snd 
fertile valley of Bakundu. Here he came upon « lovely lake with an 
islam in the centre, inhabited by kindly hospitable people. He cirewm- 
navigated the lake of Balombi-ba-Kotta (named by him Lake Rickaniw), 
which he found to be oval in shape, having @ cirenit of 6 miles, with: 
steep wooded banks all round, Mr, Comber alga ascended the River 
Congo last June to Musmca, a point above Boma. Here be left his boat 
and travelled overland for 100 miles, to San Salvador, the old capital 
of Congo, which he reached in eight days. Hoe save that the country 
ig well described by Lieutenant Grandy; but ho snceeeded in reaching 
Tungwa, the capital of Maknta, which Grondy had not been allowed 
to anter, by a good road from San Salvador. THe found it to bw o 
beautiful town, tastefully laid out ‘and planted, with o tiver flowing 
round two sides—a tributary of the Quiloa. Tungwa is o preat centre of 
the ivory trade, Mr. Comber left England again on the 26th of April, 
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With the object of opening up the Congo by steam navigation. He will 
Begoens Feuia the Soot OF the falle to Makuta, and then strike across to 
the “Stanley Pool,” above the rapids, Eventually a small steamer will 
be carried over the ground in seotions, and launched on the Congo above 
‘the fails. Our Society has supplied Mr. Comber with instruments, and 
much valuable work may confidently be expected from an explorer who 
thas alreniiy done eo well. 

The accomplished travellers sent out by the German African Society 
have heen steadily and perseveringly at work. Major von Mechow, who 
undertook the oxploration of the Quango and Jower course of the Congo, 
‘was stopped by an attack of fever last Deoonber; but Herr Schutt, who 
owas to explore the interior of West Africa from Loanda, is pushing 
onwards, Ie was plundered by the Bangala tribe on the Quango last 
August, and sent his companion, Herr P, Gierow, back to the Portuguese 
settlements with his journals. But he himself continued his work in 
company with the Portuguese merchant, Saturnino, and is believed to 
be travelling north or north-east beyond Kimbundu, Another German 
traveller, Dr, Buchner, has also started for the interior, and was last 
heard of, last February, from Malange, in 9° 82’ S. latitade. 

Tn 1877, the Portuguese Government despatched a carefully organised 


‘expedition to explore the unknown country bordering on their African 


possessions. ‘The travellers separated into two branches at Bihé, in 
November 1877. Tho northern division, under Senhores Capello and 
Ivens, have explored part of the course of the Quango River, and in 
December 1878 they had reached Cassange. Meanwhile the southern 
division, led by Major Serpa Pinto, has achieved a great suoceas, 
Major Pinto has marched across Africa in ao south-easterly direction, 
and hes arrived at Protoria in the Transvaal, Ile has brought with 
him all his journals and observations, has made « complete explors- 
tiem of the Upper Zambesi, and has solved the problem of the Cabango, 
The River Oubango collevts the drainage of & wide extent of the 
Bongnela highlands, but the destination of its waters has hitherto been 


‘uncertain, In 1850 it was reached by Mr. Andersson, who navigated the 


stream for abont 100 miles, and fonnid it to be 200 to $00 yards wide; 


nt he. did not discover into what river it eventually flowed. In 
annomncing, by telegram, that he has solved the problem, Major Serpa 


Pinto probably moans that he hae discovered the Cubango to be, as 
Baines and Anilersson supposed, a branch of the Zambesi. 

On the eastern side of Afrioa, and in the lake region, the exploring 
work has been mainly done by the Missionary Societies during the past 
year. The Victoria Nyanzs has been taken up by the Church Mis- 
sionsry Society, the Tanganyika by the London Missionary Sociuty, 
anil Nyussa, with ite Livingstonia settlement, by the Scottish Froe 


Church Mission Committee, whilst the Universities Mission, under the 


\ 
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Rovame and in Usambarn, Mr. Wilson, of the Church Mission, has 
been residing at the capital of King Mites, on the northern shore of 
tha Victoria Nyonza. He arrived there on Jannary 12th, 1873, and 
has since made an interesting serice of observations with reference to 
the rise and fall of the level of the lake. Doring last June and August 
Mr, Wilson undertook o voyage to examine the western shores from 

Uganda to Kagti, ond at the latter place he found his oolleagwo, Mr. 
Mackay, who had pushed on from Unyanyembho. Myr. Mackey had, with 
great tact und courage, re-established poaceful relations with the king of 
Ukerewe, the country In wich Licutemmt Shergold Smith, mx, and 
Mr. ('Noill were killed. He ascertained that their slaughter whe not 
promedituted, but that they foll in attempting to defend their Arab 
frigid, with whom alone the king of Ukerowo had « quarrel. Tt will 
be a main object of the mission at Uganda to teach the natives the 
useful arte. The mission steamboat Damy will navigate the lake; aml 
before long it ia hoped that a route will be discovered from the Victoria 
Nyanzit to the coast at Mombas, avoiding the dangerous Masai country. 

The London Missionary Society has established a station at Ujiji, on 
Lake Tanganyika, whence letters have been received down to the 17th of 
last October. Mor. EL OC, Hore, the missionary at Ujiji, has sent home 
some very interesting information respecting (’ameron’s Lukuga ontlet 
of the lake. The Arabs report that the grass in the Luknga, which 
stopped Cameron's progress, wae clean ewopt away in the last rainy 
season, by the rising. of the lake waters. It ie now stated to be an ont- 
fowing river, und ono of the Arabs had been- down it to Lake Kamalonido. 
Dr. Mullens, whose work in‘ Madagascar proved him to be an admirable 
explorer, left England on the 24th of April, on his way to Ujij. He: 
has been supplied with instruments by our Society, and intends, if his 
other duties permit, to explore the country between the Tanganyika 
and Kiyaseu. 

From Livingstonia the Seottish Mission continuoa to do nsafnl 
goographical work in the region of Lake Nyassa. The second ciroum- 
navigation of the lake iy Dr. James Stewart, in the steamer Ilala, took 
place in the autumn of 1877, and does not come within the year under 
disension ; but the progress of the mission is steady, whilst it is patie 
factory to know that, excepting one broken link of 70 miles nt the 
Murchiwon Falls on the Shirt, there is a continuous ¢hain of stout, 
commimication from thé northern end of Lake Nyassa to the Indian 
Ocean, and to, England. 

The interest which has been taken in African exploration by the 
King of the Boljians will certainly bear fruit, for His Majesty hax not 
been discouraged hy the lamented deaths of the first explorers who were 


sent out toder his anspices, and his enlightened. and: intelligent per- 


severance is sure. to be rowardod by final success. Early in 1875 the aad 
news arrived of the deaths of Captain Crespel amd Dr. Maes, the first 


Belgian explorers, of fever, at Zanzibar. Lieutenant Wauthier, a 
devoted and zealons officer, took up their work, but he also died on the 


. 10th of last December, ot Hekungu, near Lake Chais, and about 80 miles 


south<ast of Tabora. Still the unilertaking has not been set aside, and, 
having heen efficiently reorganised, the Belgian Expedition is again 
ready for work, under the guidance of Mr. Stanley. 

The Committee of our African Exploration Fand has organised an 
expedition, the command of which ha» been entrasted to Mr. A. Keith 
Jotinston. A man more admirably fitted for the work could not hare 
been selected, He is an enthusiastic geographer, a good observer, and 
his experience in Paraguay during 1874-76 had initiated him into all 
the expeilicnts and shifts of a traveller in a wild country. His instruc- 
tions are to land at the harbour of Dar-es-Salaam, south of Zanzibar, and 
thenoe to penctrate to the northern end of Lake Nyassa; and he is to 
examine the range of mountains seen by Young and Elton to the north- 
east of theo luke. Mr. Keith Johnston haa been supplied with instru- 
ménts by our Society, and the cost of the expedition is defrayed by the 
Afrieun Exploration Fund. Hoe arrived at Zanzibar on the Sth of 


Jhnuary, and has secured the services of Chuma, the fhithful servant of 


Dr. Livingstone, In March he made a preliminary excursion to the 
Usumbara Mountains with Chumn, the reaults of which he has commu- 
nicated to the Society in an excellent report, accompanied by a map. 
April is the proper season for commencing his journcy into the interior, 
and by this time he is doubtlees on his way, with every prospect of doing 
good work anid seonring valuable resulta, 

Turning from the African Continent to the Eastern Archipelago and 
Australasia, we find useful geographical work progressing. Through 
the initiative of the Dutch Geographical Society, under the guidance of 
ite learned president, Professor Veth, of Leyden, some important 
exploring work is now being done in the island of Sumatra. Tho main 
object of the oxpedition was to discover and lay down tho course of the 
River Jambi, and to investigate the question of a possible communids- 
tion between the highlands of Padang and the east coast of the island, 
by using that river, os well as to explore some adjacent valleys. By 
thie meuns u large blank space on the map of Sumatra will be filled 
in. The w@mmand of the expedition waa given to Lieutenant Schouw 
Santvoort, of the Netherlands Royal Navy, The death of the gallant 
leader has since been announced, but the exploring work has been, to 
& grest extent, successfully done, and the results will, before long, be 
recorded in our * Proceedings.’ 

‘The missionaries are bestirring themselves in this quarter also. Mr, 
Chalmers founded a missionary station at South Cape, in Now Guinea, 
about » year and a half ago, and has since made a journey in the sonth- 
eastern part of the great island, traversing a previously 
‘country, and increasing our knowledge of tho much-indented ooast-line. 
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We expect to receive fuller dotails respecting Mr. Chalmers’ work during 
the present session; and there seems every reason to expect that the 
thorongh examination of Now Guinea will bo continued, though slowly, 
yot steadily, and year by year. In Australia, Mr. Alexander Forreat is 
employed to oxamine the unknown country between the De Grey and 
Victoria rivers; whilo Mr. H. Vere Barclay has commenced a series of 
explorations betwoen Alice Springs, on the overland telegraph line, 
and the eastern boundary of South Australia, a tract of country which 
was previously quite unktiown. 

Although « vast quantity of most important surveying work has 
been done, of Inte yeara, in the United States, the need of more 
efficient departmental organisation has long lwen felt. A Committee 
appointed by the National Academy of Sciencen has recently rwported: 
upon the whole subject. There have hitherto been no fewer than four 
distinet departments, namely, the coust and geodetic survey, the war 
department surveys west of the 100th meridian, the to 
work undor the interior department, and the surveys under the land 
office. Between these departments no concert of any kind exists. The 
committee have very properly come ta the conclusion that the coast 
and geodetic survey is the best ndupted to take charge of « depart- 
ment in which all those separate sections of work shall be united. Its dutins 
will thus bo considerably extended, and will include « rigid guodetie 
survey, & topographical survey, surveys for parcelling public land, and 
rapid reconnaissances, such as aro now carried on by the war depart- 
ment. It is also recommended that there shall be a distinct 

survey, presided over by a Director appointed by the President. Tho 
sttkadien of-thes ecuetitasing the surveys, and providing for their 
execution on one system and under one head, is sufficiently obvious; and 
a very great improvement may confidently be expected, both as regards 
acenracy in ¢xceution and the rate of progress. In the interesta of 
geography, it must be hoped that the recommendations of the Academy 
will be adopted by Congress, 

Some geographical work has been achieved in South America dnring 
the year under review. Commander Selfridge, of the United States 
Navy, who is well known aa the explorer of routes on the Darien 
Tsthmus, has executed « track survey of the Lower Amazons, and the 
lower course of the Madeira, between last June and September. The 
first part of this undertaking was a work of supererogation; for the 
Brazilian Government had already executed a good survuy of tho Lowar 
Amazons, for « distance of 1800 tiles, under the direction of Captain 
José da Costa Azevedo, But the chart of the Madzira, from its mouth 
to the first falls, a distance of 578 miles, which has been prepared from 
his surveys by Commander Selfridge, represents new aud useful work, 

In Guiana, tho journeys performed by Dr. Crevaux across the Tumue- 
humac Range have added considerably to our knowledge, After cross- 


ing’ the range on hin firat journey, bo descended the Jary River, and 
reachidt: the Amazons in » march of 142 days, He thus has been the 
first to cross thy Tumuo-humao Mountains, and has discovered the true 
delineation of the River Jary, an important tributary of the Lower 
Amazons, Of tho results of his second journey the full reporta have not 
ot been received, Englishinen have also been at work on South American 
exploration during the year. Mr. Simons has undertuken a journey into 
the Sierms Nevada de Santa Martha, and Mr. Whitely is about to 
attempt at examination of Mount Roraims and its neighbourhood, in 
the interior of Guiana. 

By far tho largest unknown areas on the earth's surface lie round tho 
poles; and whilo the Antarctic rogion is probubly inaccessible, thut 
around the northern pole must eventually yield up its secrets to the 
scientific ability and heroic resolution of explorers, The task is a very 
hard one, but it fires the ambition of the most ardent among the 
geographors of all maritime nations, and it will be achieved bit by bit, 
The English Expodition contributed largely to the final result, by com- 
piloting our knowledgo of the portion acvessihle by the Smith Sound 

Toute, and advancing 5 imiles nearer to the pole. Next tho gallant 
Swodes took up the gauntlet, and resolyed to muke the North-East 
Passage, an achievement which had been frnitlessly attempted during 
three centurics, Professor Nordenskilild, the leader of the expedition, 
Prepared himself for wmecess by careful study, and by two preliminary 
yoyages, in 1875 and in 1876, Hence, when he sailod with the well- 
equipped steamer Vega, on the 4th of last July, he knew how to go 
abiut his work, and he had made success, humanly speaking, almost 
certain. He had loarnt the right season for pushing forward, and had 
mastered the motions of the ice. On tho ist of August, when he steamed 
into the Kara Sea, that once formidable olstacle was quite free of ive. 
‘On. the Sth the expedition was safely anchared in Dickson's Haven, at 
the mouth of the Yenisei. Thou the time of discovery commenced. On 
the 1fth of August, the first keel mado by human hands cleft the sea 
round the most northern point of the Old World. 'Tho Vega rounded 
‘Cape Chelyuakin, which was found to be in 77° 41’ N. On the 27th the 
expedition arrived off the month of the Lena; and, with a favourable 
wind and o sea free of ice, the Vega continued on her wonderfully sne- 
coasful voyage, The Swedish explorers huve since passed a winter on 
the frozon unknown ses, the shiys becoming fixed in the ice at Cape Serdze 
Kamen (north-west of East Cape) on the 25th of September, bnt there is 
no mason to feel any anxiety for their safety, and we shall probably 
receive the joyful news of their arrival in the Pacific during the course 
of the sammer, But happen what may, and even if their ship is lost, 
still they have been the first to round the Prometorium Tabin of Pliny, 
the most northern point of the Old World, and have thus achieved a 
‘§teat aod memorable snccess. 
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The Duteh nation has dlso embarked upon the glorious work of 
Arctic diseivery, and like the Swodes they are likely to command. suc- 
cae through steady perseverance. They wisely dotermined to begin on 
a emall seale, and thot their first Hose shenld bea summer cruise 
of reconnaissance, The Willem Barents, a ailing schooner of 79 tons, 
loft Yuryden on the 6th of last May, under tho command of Lientenant 
A. de Broyne, of the Netherlands Royal Navy, with Lieutenant L. R. 
Koolomans Beynen, who hed served in two voyages with Sir Allen 
Young, a9 second in command, His instructions were to proceed. first 
to Jan Mayen Taland, then to determino the edge of the west ice, and of 
the ive to tho north of Spitzbergen, and fmally to examine the ice in the 
Barents Sea. ‘The little vessel returned to Amsterdam on the 13th 
of Oetober, after a very siteceseful croise, and having carried out the 
programme contemplated in her instructions: The Duateh explorers had 
soquired additional knowledge of the ice movements between Spitsbergen 
nil Novaya Zemlya, hod made valunble collections m natural history, 
aud taken a complete series of observations. The voyage waa tentative. 
Tt was a reconnaissance, and was intended to be preparatory to a second 
aid « third effort. The Willem Barents will again sail early noxt June, 
sul itis this steadfastness of purpess which promises so wall for Holland. 
in her northern enterprise, 

Refore another Arctic expelition of discovery on a suitable scale ia 
tilertaken, it is necessary that several very careful reconnoitring 
voyages shonld be made, with a view to acqmring a fuller and. more 
aconrate knowledgo of the ine movements in the Barnits Sea than we 
new potest, Honoe the valu of these Dutch voynges. Hunce, alvo, 
the importance of the investigation whieh Captain Markham hopes to 
tmuke, during the coming season, along the pack aige. In order to 
penetrate once more inte the unknown region of the polo, it is necessary 
to reach a coast-lino trending northwards, with a western napect.. This’ 
is found on the western side of Franz-Josef Land, and the object of a 
future expolition should be to reach tho southern point of that lanil, 
It is to. this achievement that the efforts of Arctic geographers should 
now ba turnéd, and detalled examinations of the ioe in the Barents Bea 
are the firat eesential steps towards it, 

Next to the gmnd northward advance into tho unknown ares, the 
mist interesting geographical work connected with the Arctic Regions: 
i# the exploration of the marvellous interior glacier of Greenland. A 
very gallant attempt was made to cross this inland ice lust summer, by 
Lieutenant Jensen. This year Lieutenants Jensen and Hammer, both 
of the Danish Navy, have eet ont for Greenland on another exploring 
expedition; and Lieutenant Hammer will remain during tho ensuing 
winter, to examine the great Jncobsharn ice-fiord. 

Though there is a parse in the Arctic enterprise of this country, yet 
some work is being done by the naval surveying service. Tho Syleia, 
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under the direction of Commander Pelham Aldrich, is executing surveys 
on the western couat of Japan; and the Magpie has heen employed 
murveying the Wen-chow River, in Chins, and is now in the Gulf of 
Tong-King. The Fes, surveying veavel, undor Commander Wharton, 
lus visited and determined the positions of the Cosmoleda group and 
other islunds to the north-west of Madagascar, and has since beon trans- 
ferred, at the reqicet of Admiral Hornby, to the unsurveyed wuters 
of tha Sea af Marmara. Licutonant Moore, in. the Alacrity schooner, 
has aléo done excellent work on tho consts of the Fiji Islands, Last 
August the Alert was commissioned by Sir George Nares, and proceeded 
on sciontific and surveying dutios to tho Straits of Magellan. Tor first 
work ic to complete the triangulation of the Straits from Cape Froward 
ty Capo Pillar, and to explore the chantols which are supposed ti exiat 
between the western side of Wellington Island and some ontlying 
islanda, oso protected route for commerce, Hor lust work haa been 
the eurvey of the Trinidad Channel, loading inte the Pacifioe, She will 
noxt prodeal to exeento several isolated but important surveys in the 
South Pacific, and will finally complete the soundings on the south- 
woetern count of Australia. Although Sir George Nares has, since 
ateepted an appointment in the Board of Trade, yet his surveying 
officers, Lieut. the Hon, F. (, Vereker and Navigating Lieut. Petloy, 
are well trained and-very capalile surveyors, and there oan be no doubt 
that the Alert will porform much valuable geographical work during her 
intercsting cruise. “The detailed report on the surveys, by the Hydro- 
geupber, will be found in the prosent number of the ‘ Proceedings,’ 

The war in #uln-Land has called wttontion to the uneurveyed state 
of parts of the coasts of South Africa, for although the coast-linn is 
corrvetly delineated, yet the absence of soundings renders the approach 
very dangerots. In the early part of the year, TMS. detice and Teardos 
were in great danger, through having grounded ou some unknown reefs 
hotwoen the Tagolu River and Point Durnfonl. ITtis to be hoped that 
the Admiralty, after this warning, may be induced to send gut « properly 
equipped earveying vessel to execute sorely needed work, both an tho 
east and west coasts of Africa (northwards from Bashee River on one 
side, andl St. Helena Bay on the other), which have not been sounded 
since the days of Captain (wen, half a century ago. 

Tf we torn from the active labours of explorers and surveyors in the 
Wield, to the efforts of onr Society to utilise-and dissominate their results, 
there is equal riagon for satiafaction. Very considerable and important 
accessions have been made to our Library and Map Koom, and our 

Proceedings,” in their new form, under tho oblo oditorahip of our 
Assistant-Seorstary, Tepresont a vast improvement in tha Sooiaty’s 
publications. At no time since ite foundation has the Society been ina 
mond Hourishing state, ae regards the affective usefulness of ite opern- 
tionk; and although our umaibers appear to have nearly reached their 
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maximum, there: is every: reason for confidenco in tho inoreasing iin- 
portance and vaino of our operations with & view to the advancement of 
geographical science. Tho year which we have now passed in review 
has boen ono of steady and usofnl progress, alike us rogards geographical 
exploration and discovery, and with reference to the ntilisation of results 
through thu machinery of our Society. Jt hae been a your upon the 
outeome of which geocraphers may lock with feelings of tnmixed 
satisfaction, 


OBITUARY FOR THE YEAR. 1873-4. 

Tue death-roll of the Society in cntumtally heavy for the past year, our losses under 
this heal since the last aoniversary having been no less than elghty. The mom 
frequent and regular publication of the Society's ‘Procesdings* established at the 
commencenient of the present year, had enabled us te give the manal obituary-notions 
fy imAny cases at ones, without waitinz for the Annnal Presidential Addrem, in 
which they wero formerly published in a collected form, In this way have been 
recorded tho chief points in the careers of Sir George Buck, Dr. Potermann, Don 
Mamie! Pardo, Sir W. HL Hall, MN. doe Khanikoff, Mr. E. 0, Taintor, Mr. W. 0, 
Hirat, Captain Roe, and Sir Walter Trovelyan. In. the preeent summary it will be 
needings to do moro than rfar to these notices bot our loses during the year com- 
prise several prominent geographers and traveller, and many members eminent ip 
other walks of life, whoa deaths we have not yet had an opportunity to record; it bs 
necesary, thereforn, to noties them in this place, 

The first om oor list ts Commander GC, Mucrmes, whose remarkable journey 

nine years ago attracted ov tuch attention, His death, at the 

early age of 83, occurred in Janusry last, A separate notice of thia emiinmt traveller 
is given at p. S07, Another of our most esteemed and moat useful monibern Cente 
Fen Joxm,of the late Indian Navy, died on the dnd of September, [is 
was given in ibn ‘Geographical Magakinn’ for October IN7B, p 264. Nearly the 
whole of his long professional life was spent in Mesopotamia, where ho filled various 
diplomatic appointments, and availod himself to the full of hin excellent eppor- 
tinitica for aurveying the country, « labour for which his training, az well aa his 
witinirable skill ord taste oso drauchtemnan, well fitted hit, ‘The last pears of his 
lifo, after his retirement from active service, wero ccoupled in drawing a dotalled map 
of Mesopotamia, his services for thie purpose having been secured by the Seerctary of 
State for India in L872, the Directors of tha Orystal Palace liberally placing an: 
apartment in their edifice at his (lispomal for his work. He lived to finiat: the map, 
which remaina in MS., 2 nionument ti his skill and industry, The map condiste 
of 4 sheets, 25 fnohes by 30, und ie on the scale of 1:990,000. Hn died at hin 
residenes, Fernside, in Upper Norwood, on the ni of Septembor tast,—Another 
eminent member deceased dering the year is Captain Enwer A. Pononme, joint 
stithor with Captain RK, Muriooh Smith, me., of that magnifinnt volume, the 
* History of the Recent Discoveries at Cyrene,’ he having with hile fdend deroled 
tho years 1860-1 to » yoluntary exploration of the topography and rnina of thie 
ancient Greek colimial city, Captain Poreher diod on the 13th of last Anguat, at 
the age of fifty-thres, 

The other members lost to os ly death during the year are as follows:—Sir HL. 
L, Axprrsoy, K.c.5.1., a distinguished meniber of the Indian Civil Service, and Seer 
tary to tho foilia Board in the Judicial, Public, and Sanitary Department; Colonel 
Bir Fuxne. Antute, Dart.) Colonel H. %. Armsiam (formerly of the Bind Regt.j; 
Mt. W,J, Apaws; Mr. J. W, Phoos vax Asteran; Dr. Axouew Bocnaxax: 
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General BS. Rarwe; Mr. G. F. Toman, eon, the eminent arithresticlen| asil 
euguecr, who hu! ostontahed the public ssa boy by his marvellous aptitadn 
ini calovilutine; Mr. W. Dest: Mr. W. Duxckwour: Mr. Dacxerr Borenenar; 
Mr. TH W. Bincw; Mr. J. A. Traxn; Rov. 0, Cnamnes; Capt. 0 G. Coy- 
STASLE, Lx., of tho Peveian Gulf Survey, a forther notlen of whom will appear inn 
fitksire’ mitsmher of the * Proceedities’; Mew. WG, Cham, aa,; ile. WLR, Chamin, 
Fis, 0 satanf verse jn several departinents of selene, bad known chiolly me a 
eeologist, Hu waa born at Enact Dergholt, in Sussex, in 798, and, whilet officiating 
aq curate in variqua pariahow in his native county, cullivated geology with, greak 
anieur pnd eticcess, a sclomoe which he had fir studied wider Professor Sodzwick 
at Cauteidee. Hix chief work, however, waa done in Anstealla, which he visited 
originally on aocomtof bis health) te 1839. Ee waa View-President of the Roval 
Boclety of New South Wales aod trastes of the Australian Museum. Tn his early 
Gaye be caltivated also the belles fettres with distinction, his poom on Pompeii, in 
competition tor the chaneallor's gold modal at Cxtnbridge in 1819, heing eonaicornl 
an secon only to that of the prizeman’s, T, B. Macaulay. His best-known work is 
‘The Southern Gold-folds.’ He died onthe 16th of June, 187S_—Mr, $, 8, Cowra ; 
Ms, Toons; Revo Ancum Cove, Whitfield, Herefordshim, widely kiown and 
reapocted in. hia comniy, where be owned a largn landed estate, for lie high 


. ei Hie wife wou Mrs. Archer Clive, the authoress, whose accidental denth: 


ay firm some -yosrs acy exneed intich public regret at the time—Mr, 8, M, Deacn, 


\athieved: some reputation in spectal circle ne in mathematician, and waa a 


pot ans frequenter of the Seciety’s yeading-room and meetings; Lient,-(ol, Jxo, 
Drxoy; Mr. 5.5. Diarpags; Mr. J.C. Diwspate; Colonel Jas, Davtneos ; Mr. R 
Be. Partooxnn; Mr. HF Eeror; Mr. J.'T. Envowns; Mr. Gronge. Fanun, of the 
: Office, who. served for seme Hime as Slave Commisilenor at tho Capo of Gen 

ry Mr. W. 8, Freewararas; Sir Riomanp J. Gsurrerny, Bart, who was fore 
omerly Professor of Geology-in Dablin, and the author of the well-known Goologioal 
Map of Trond He wae employed in 1824 in the boundary aurvey of Ireland, 
prepermtory to.the Ordnance anrvey ; he was G4 yeara oll when he died on the 26th 
of list September, During hie long career he was emploved in moat of tho works 
of puliie Improvemunt in Treiand, suet: an thy River Shannim uavigation.—Majoren, 
W. Well. Guearuep; Mr. Lorow Hotaanp; Capt, H,G. Tawi, 5, 2 Follow 
-sinon the founilation, and the aon of one of onr Presidents, and brother of another; 
Tarim Hearn, the last-wrrvivitig schoolfellow of Byron at Parvow, whe died the 10th 
‘of Jannery lot ot dhe age Of RI. = For many years he had dinchorged the dutice ‘of 
Tintian Cotsm!-Generml in this country, He wana Fellowof the Ssctety- of Antiqnarie, 
—(Colonel FE. How, a2, whe commanded the Engineers im tho Ashanton war, and 
whore great administentive ability wee qubequently employed iu the re-qrgsniss- 
‘fon of the ary abd in high misionn of State oomnected with reoont palltieal com- 
_plielitione. ‘Whe death, coud ty hie exertions ne English Chief Commissioner fur 
the detimitation of Rommmia, ot tho carly ageof 41, in recretted by all who knew 
ie et as -& national lom—Mr. J. Hanvey, of Iekwelllicry, well known aa a 
‘who In Iie yacht, the Claymore, lui wisited moat parte of the worlil. 

so Af Tyro he wae instrumental in aaving the town ond the lives of all the 
‘Ohuhitien: fnhabltamts during the war in Syria, for which gniiant decd ho received the 
thank of the Goverment anil both Houses of Parliament.—Mr. RB. Jowes ; Captain 
Goorin deevates, of the lalo Indian Navy; Mr..J. Ketanr; Mr. H. & Kiso, the 
ond of the firm of East India agents ond bankers, of Cornhill-s Mr. J. H, Lascey 
Mr. Tune. Lovers on; Mr. Wat, Macartay; Sir Jase Baramoy, Bart, etka 
Mr. BR, 8, Marsan; Mr. ©, D. Maomryaene ; Captain BR. oR, Parenmans, whiner 
death jn-Bowth Afrion, am it te eipposed, bythe trachery of King Lobungule, is men- 
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toned by Sir H. Barkly ju: these *Procesdings,"p, 244; the Society thus losing a 
Vvilnable member: anda traveller of creat promise,—Mr, J, Peyce Joxes; Mr, C..0. ~ 
Prownan; Mr. Ws Vennt; Mr. J. Pao; Earl Mieseia, the eminent Maternan, 
who hud beet a Fellow of the Society since the year of ite foundation, and took erat 
interwut, whilst = member of the Government, in the explomtions of Dr, Living- 
stoud.—Captain E. Wysxt Nosmers; Mr. J. 't’, Howmsox > Mr, 1. R. Rem; Mr 
H. vor lloww; Mr. ‘T, Stnvessox; Mr. Jan Mune Sresce, a treveller in Vene- 
anal, and the author of awork on that country entitled "The Land of Bollvar": 
Mr, C. Taxne; Mr, Guo, 'T. Towtaw; Mr. J..G, ‘Tarton: General Tau, Wennen 
Sarre; Mr. W. IL Wann; Mr. E. HL, Wittems: Sir F. M, Wrotiams, Bart, ; Mr. 
A. Wore; Rev.J. W. Worramarox, no.; Sir W. Yaupurr. 


ADMIRALTY SURVEYS FOR THE YEA 1s78-7p* 

Tax examination and charting of the seabourd in various parts of the globe, in-aid 
of navigntion and cumimnerce, gre making steady progress, amd have received irr 
portant abditions for their more affective performance during the past year, (ne 
highly efficient shi of war, Alert, ns been added to the surveying beanoli of 
the Navy, and a second ship of war, which from long service was failing In 
efliciency (Nassau), hae been replaced in China by HOMES, Mogpie, A steam vessel 
of good sie and power has aluo been hired in Australia. ‘Thin brings the aurveying 
squadron for foreign service up to six steanshipe (two hired), and four salling 
athooners (one hired): for home service, two ateam verse (one hired): employing 
in all 76 officers (conimiesion and warrant) wil C20 men, 

(i oor own shores, «ince the last Address, ELMS. Porcupine ancl the himd 
steam veel Anight Errent, undor Staf-Captain Tarsona and Staif-Commander 
Stanley, with au efficient stall of assiatants, have, in the intoreste of modu navign- 
tio, eontinied the accurate sounding out of the deep-water areas in the English and 
Bristol Channels, in the first between the Owers amd Portland All, and in the 
accor between Milford Haven and the Scilly Islands, Among the const details 
which have received especial examination is the Cockle ehanm| off Yiarmouth, ae bo 
ite availability for the heaviest draught war-ships in the event of the Fleet having to 
rendesvous in Yarmouth roads, the ands of thin neighbourhood tidergoing constant 
Change, And to meet the demands of inshore steam navigation, the Needles 
channel, with lis rocky bridye; the approaches to. Poole harbour; the shores of 
St. Brido’s Bay, and those between St. David's Head and New Quay. 

Oo Fernign Stations —H.M.8, Alert, onder the command of Sir George Nares, 
quitted England in September last, and reached ihe seen of her first year’s labours 
—Magellan Straié and the adjacent waters—early in January; and to the Latess 
dates waa actively working in: Trinidad channel on the SOth parallel of 5, lutitude, 
and in the examination of the ship passes between that locality and Puerty Boeno, 

‘in Sarmiento chanosl Ou the outward paswize several ocean dipths were obtained 

in the neighbourhood of the Hotepor and. Victoria banks and a. fuw sounding taken 
over them, These singular isolated shoal banks, lying between the. purallela of 15° 
arid 21° 8., and distant 60 to G0 lesgues frows the Soath American continent, sverage 
in their depths from 26 to 30 and 235 fnthorns, atid s far as explored ara composed 
of dead coral, worn down to a level wuriice, and smoothed with a very thin 
incrustation of fine polgeos, ‘The observations of Sit George Nares Jesd kim to 
infer that these banles were once reef of living ooral with shallow water over ther, 
whith bave aubsiled to their present depth; byt that the sobsidence was tes rapid 
for the reet-building coral animals to kenp pace therewith, and the banks are now 
af too great a depth for the coral to oxtat. 


. 
* By the Hydimerapher, Captain FP, J, 0. Rvang, Bs. 0.8, ia, 
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BMS, Foon, Commander Whartan, on kaving the Cape of Good Hope in June, 
4875, after reorniting the health of her ship's company, visited tho litthe-frequonted 
Ablande lying to the north and north-weat (if Mudagasenr; charting and definitely 
Motermining the positions of Farquhar Inland, the Cosmolode group, Asenmption and. 
Aldabr Islands. "Thase surveys, with an examioation of ‘the dangerous Basses ds 
Aniia reef'in tho Mozambique channel, and an unanccessful ecarch for the Pilot shoal 
reported near therito tether with « muting etirecy- of tho eat and worth sides of 
Comer Jalnad, form « vuluable contribution to the hydrography of these sens. 

Reming the survey of the scont north’ of Yancibar, some progres had) heen 
made towanis Mombaca, incinding Pomba Téland, when ihe exigenoes of the service 
Teqiired the transfer of the #ewu to the Mediterrancan. ‘The ship reiehed the Sea 
(of Marmara in December, end a mrvey of |te chore commenced, ‘The group of 
islauils to the south of Marmara Inland with their several anchorages were com- 
(pleted, nuder difficulties from the inclement weather, by the end of Jaunary.. After a 
necessary Tefit.at Malte, wie Mae hes now conmenadd operations in the Gulfof amid. 

Among the misceliqneom bydrogrphio information obtained by the officgs of 
Her Majesty's Fleet serving tn tho Mediterranean diving the prosent year, haa been 
an eluborin sirvey of the anchutages and ancient port of Famaguuata in the island 
‘of Cyprom cared out by Biaf-Cotimander Millan, The eapebiiitiey of thin 
Tocadity for the formation of aw oxtensive and secure deep-water harbour, by the 
sutiHaation of a submarine mel, which hor altirte the shore, haa formed the nubject 
Jef interesting profeaaional reports, preaentedd to Parllgrent during the present session, 
FASS. Noseeu, under Captain BR. HL Napier, hus ben employe! on dhe sea- 
‘ward of China, between Hong Kong and Sharnyhai, perfecting the inshore navien- 
tior hy eouniing amd searching for reported dangers in rarions localities: auch goed 
work haa heen effected in this field. An exhonsti+e sorvey of the Win-chow River 
osfar aa the town of Wen-chow (a tresty port), together with the exawund approaches, 
haa ‘been completed, ae also the tisighbouring San~pwar Past; unefit! adelitions have 
further heen made to the existing charts of Hoag Kony, Ty the latest uctrunia the 
afegpie has proceeded to the Nitk-koown district. of Haine, iainly for the examina- 
tion of Hainan Stralt, and of the new treaty porte of Hol-how and Pak-bot. 

H.MS, Sylvia, onder Commander Aldrich, js ateadily working om the weatem 
shores of Japan. The past your how seen the Goto Ialands growys very nearly com- 
noted, wn) the pesitions of the aff-lying obutructions to their suuth-weal—the Pallas 
Rocks and Mond Stina, or the Axes’ pore—accurately charted: aa sled the const 
of Kinin, betwen Noma Saki atd Cape Chichakoff, triangulated, propamtory to 
tho dotalle being filled np, aud the aurvey ef Van Dicmen Stralt Commenced. 

Tht dapanese ydeographic deportinot bs performing much uefa! sereice, ond 
Ft is understood that a snrrey of the east const of Kiusin, including the entrance to 
the: Bonngo Channel, will be ahortiy undertaken by it ‘The complotion of tho alores 
of Kinein may thas be expected at no diutund date, 

Tn Newfoundland, Stalf-Commander Maswell, with two Naval eseiatants, in the 
hired steum vessel (Fudnure, have completed Plarentia Bay, after a laborious exaini- 
nation of ite many rocks and dangers. Tho survey of tho shores of Notre Damo Tay 
te alto snaking pot progress in the intereats of the valuable mines, chioiiy copper, 
now belng opened tp ln that region, und the comeeqnent increase of shipping. | 

Tho sitrrey of the whores of Janveiod and ite marginal tank of soundings, i 
Beitig snocesfilly prosecuted by Limutenant Pollen ond two Naval sasislainte dn 
HLM, achooncr Spurrowhawic. The western part of thi isfand, from Savannah la 
Maz, on thi smth, to Fulinouth harbour on the north, with enlarged. plaus of tho 

Tn Australis, the aloroy of the province of Victoria and ite adjacent waters ard 
‘ Bow comple, i A and the Admin) erred: ty mrvey ing | party, wodor Stal-OQuomauder th. J. 
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Stanley, withimwn. Queensland and Weelern Australia, froee thelr: grant extent, of 
const-line and adjacent poof features, wil yet require years of yutient labour, ‘Yhe 
oaste nf South Anstratia are raphlly: approaching completion, probally in 1980 
or l8Sl,  Staf-Commanlor Howard is now working on the mainland ‘in the 1inlgh-- 
boughool of Nuyts Archi pelase and Povler Bay, 

Tn Western Australi, the coast from the 28th parallel of 9, lititude-to Capo 
Leouwin, and thenor exstward. to TIS? 40’, longitude, hae been closely exarnine’ 
aid there! Pansof Chawplon and Jurien bays, the approaches to and zonhorapes 
in the neighbouthood of Swan River und Cockburn Sound; anchorages in Cdographe, 
Hamelin, and Flinders baye, tosether with Kine Georze Sound.and ite immer water, 
am als comploted—an excullont onteome of hand work for the et years Staff-Com- 
meander Aroludeacon and n Naval assistant, with limite nautical rsonmes, hove 
beet cinployed in the survey, During the past year the commercial [uteresta of thiw 
colony required the despatch of & vessel t2 examine the detached reefs and sand 
islets, distant in emo cases 60 leagues from the north-west shores of Anetralia. 
Navigating Lioutenant ‘Tooker of the Adimiralty Survey was attache! to thia Expe- 
dition, and performed good sarvion in defining the limite of and dotenmininy in 


position the Imperivws, Fitchle, Mermaid, Clarke, Soott; Seringapatam, Adlimore, 


and Hibernia reefs, Drowse, Adele, and the Lacepede Liane were aléo Vistted, and 
the sites of various reported dangers sounded over, The area trarereed. wae com- 
Prised ‘between the parailels of 21° S. and 12° Sand the meridians of 115" and 
126° E. lonzitude, 

The Quotwiland Coast survey, nnder Stafl-Commander Bodwell, is now being 
pressed forward in m bind steam vessel, ‘The work has been. taken up from Cape 
Palmerston und completed. aa far north wa Plat-iop Ialand in latitude 25° 10° 8, 


‘The several channels mxteuding from thie line of cost to the Perey Idunds are 
completed, mnmerons shoals tiot pretiomly Known having been found. The wirvey 
af the River Mary una large seule has ales been completed to the tawn of SMary- 


borough. 
Linutenant Moore, in HLM. sailing sehoonor. Alscrity, te wiih prstlaeworth 


wasitnity Solliewing up the cxmmination of the Fiji Ilanda, The trintigilntion of 
the Ton or Eastern. group comprised between 17° and 16° 8, and. 1709-178" We 
longitude, ts completed, and the detulla of the numerqus inate sed encirellnr mele in 
‘thle area, os iar routh ay the Cneata passage, charted. Lieatenant G. E. Tle 


in HM. sailing schooner Aeaard, now noting under the ofders if the Commodore af 
the Anstralian Statham, law effectial a thoroogh survey of the indisprnsabla Hoof, 
sooth of the Solumon Yolanda, hitherto a great obstraction to secore navigation, Ho 
has nla added to our knowledge of thn Bampton Reefs, tracing their extension to 


the norih~sast and cast, far boyond the old charted Hmits, ‘The useful strveyine 


work performed atoong dangerous roofs, in. thesn two email sailing vesels, deserved 
WEIN Comninebaliew, 

This retrowpect of the year cannot be closed without tefermon t the resent 
decease of Admiral George Redford, one of ott ulileat surveying lendrre Tho Admiral 
closed his long professional Inbours.aa an esteemed mauber of the Bound of ‘Teide, 
The Government has eeleoted Captain Sir Geores Narme—well known iia the chief 
of the late Clullimger and Arctic Expedithms—in comacnd of tho udlert, aaa worthy 


successor; Captain Macloar, fornterly the seul its command of the Challenger, 


succeading Sir George Nares, 

The year's Inhoury of the Hydrograptic Dopartment: Indludie 185 Notices to 
Mariners, 4) Hydregmphic Notice, in $60 pages of cotavo: revised editions of 
aallitig directions for the smth-west and nortb<weet costa af Ireland (Treland, 
Wart-0L.); aml also fur the Bristol Chanyel; the Africa Pilot, Part T1,, embracing the 
wonth and east cosets of Aitica from Qupe of Good Hope to Caps Ganiafal und the 
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islands in the Mozaimbiqin) chatnel; (Chinn ‘Sea Directory, vul. fi, oath prikinit 


‘directions for the ‘navigation of the China Sea between Singapory and Hang Keng ; 


anil aleo mailing directions for the weat cosst of Sumatra, in pamphlet form : a revised 
efition ofthe Wind and Current charts for the thres great oceans hag aloo bean 
‘published; ond the uaual revieed Hats of Lights forthe World, now expanded to ten 
large pamphlets, 

Many uaeful additions to hydrgraphy aro being teeeived from the officers of 
‘Her Majesty's Fleet, and by their vigilance tho nocessary rectification of ‘the 
Adeniralty charts and sailing directions can be promptly made, Among the officers 
OF thi tercantily marine wlio aiding le the interest of hiydrography, thanks ary die 
to: Mr, BoM. Edmond, tx, commanding Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
stoumehips in China and Japan, 

Tha new charts and plans poblisbed, amount this year to sixty-one, and 1950 
eharta have been corrected ; 202,500 charts harp been printed for Her Majesty's 
service and for the ‘use of the yonoral public, 


The Mardian Hills and the Lower Indravali in the Bustar 
Dependeney, By Captain T. H. Hoxton, nx, 

= . Map, p. 414. 

Tx following up the Godavari River from its mouth at Mamilipatam, 
om: the eastern coast of Indin, and pussing first throngh tho wide allwyial 
plains of its delta, and then beneath the frowning, forest-clad hills that 
enclose it at the “gorge,” where the river breaks thrmzh the great 
ohiain of the Esstorn Ghats—onward, some 12) miles in all, frow the 
coast, the traveller will arrive at the unimportant littly out-of-the-way 
#tation walled Dimmacudiam. 

Dumaguidiam owes ita oxistence to the great schemo of the Godavari 
navigation, that was to open up the tride of the Central Provinces and 
tring it into direct communication with the coast ut all seasons of the 
year. Tho schome has long since been nbandonod, but Domaguiiam 
Tomine, «convenient depot for many old fmgments of the navigation 
works, and a fine frontier post for missionary enterprise. Between 
Dumagudian and Sironcha, the most southerly frontier station of the 
Central Provinces Commission, is # fairly good highroad wlong the river 
banks: for wnother 120 miles or so, along which aro sonttered many 
a monuments of a great projdct nhandoned for want of funia; 
standing records of enorgy and skill vainly expended jn overcoming 
grikt natural obktacles, witnessing against the stern policy which has 
Shandoned them to decoy, From Dimaywliam the traveller may strike 
off néorthwarda Into the uninviting country spread before him, or from. 
Sironcha he may follow a tolerably good route due east into the same 
country; in cither cas he will soon find himself in w district which, 
fir ite unutterable wildnew, and its very extremity of poverty, Has, 
T héliove, tio parallel in Initin, Thee are the low-lying westerly 
faluke of the dopendoney of Brutar, a state which has enjoyed for 
renturios tho privilege of boing me into which no visitor has ever 
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trackloss jungles, anil fora wildernosa of mountains nover explored by 
Europeans before the Survey passed over thom two yours ago, lat which 
hide within them the sceret fastnossea of one of the aboriginal Toranian 
meet of India. They form tho last cover, aa it wore, loft by the relont- 
leet advance of higher civilised pownrs, to shelter a race uf people that 
are withont m history; who preserve vustoms, and erect’ monuments 
which have ustally been looked on ag pre-historic; who are sunk to the 
very uttermost in poverty, but yet preserve munch manliness ani 
dignity, and apart from their well-founded fear of strangers, are 
pleasant and agreeable to deal with, Thero ix much that is interesting 
in this land, but nothing that can lead an enthusiast to hope great. 
things for ita fnture, 

The elevated tract of country which is known ea the great Jeypote 
platean includes in its western edge some part of the Buster dependency, 
This platean may be said roughly to break upon the line $1° 30’ E/long., 
and it is ncrces this linc that the principal tracks form ghats or passea 
from the highlonds to the lowlands, But this western edge is samewhat 
indefinite. North of the Indravati the tendency of the mountain masses 
ia to assume @ flat-topped form, with steop, searped sides, ag af irrogular- 
thaped bits of plateau broken off from the main masa. ‘This hill forme- 
tion is known further north in the Covtral Provinees under the gonerio 
namd of Pit, and these pits form growt obstucles ta the progres of 
survey operntions from their oxtrome fatness, Those who were with 
the Abyssinian Expedition will remember the peculiar effect of similar 
thountain masses formed der identical notural awa, inthe landscape 
of thut romarkable country. Inunediately to the north of the Indeavati 
tiit mass of bills trends considerably to the westward, and determines 
the course of the river, This ia the district hitharty vaguely known ad 
Abajmard, or the Marlian Hills, to whieh I have referred aw the Mest 
stronghold of the Maria Gonds. South of the Indravati, and more clearly 
detached from the platean, there gradually rises, extending: north and. 
south, a range of hills called Euiladila, terminating in a grand collection 
of magnificent granite penke, one of which, Nandiraj, is 4000 fet above 
sui-level. South of these peake we strike tho edge of the plateau again, 
which here juts out to the soqth-west, and forma one continnons moun- 
tain system with the Rampe Hills ond the Eastern Ghats. The surfioe 
of the Bailadilos is atrewn with ironatone and blocks of laterite, wich, 
piled np into confused masses, render the task of niaking one’s way 
about them difficult amd tedions, if not dungeroua Tho view from the 
peak of Nondirajisvery grand. On the north are the ruggwl outlines 
of the Mardian Hille; to the west the long, regular, aquure, Hut-topped 
saiudstone ridges of the Gindalguta shot out the fur distant Godavarifron 
view. South are the lofty and well-woolod hills of the Rampa district, 
and for away to the east, like.» faint morning mist, are traced the higher 
ranges of the Eastern Glists, overlouking the plains that #kirt the Banal 
‘Sen. And throughout this vast eoone there is not one single break in 
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the endless monotony of forest to signify life and onltivation; only an 
nheniting wilderucse of grist anil jungle, a -wide oxponse, like @ sei) 
from which not a sounil comos up to disturh the oppressive ailence, 

The Indravati Rivor rises in thy highlainds of the Kalahand? depend: 
‘enor. und flows weat for about 120 mila ti the village of Kutru. From 
this point it folluwe o north-weatorly course for whet 45 toiled, and, after 
receiving the waters of two large affinents, the Kotri and the Nibra, tear 
Dhamrigarh, takes « andilin hend south-west, and, with » rapid course of 
70 miles more, joina the Godavari 0 milea below Sirencha, For the 
Wpper part of ite coarse alung the plateau it is. navigahls river, borderod 
hy a fringe uf paddy or rice fields; its flow is monotonons and even, and 
the scenery tame. But at Chitterkot it falle mauddonly 100 feot from a 
ledge of gandstono into wdoop, dark pool below, from which it emerges 
throngh'a natrow outlot, and rushes through » raving about 600 yards 
wide for s distanod-of several miles, ‘Tho fall of wm grest river is always 
heautifn!, and this fe the oné gram spot inthe wild wildormess of Bustars 
The sides of the ravine ure clothed with bright verdure, amd the mighty 
rosh of water through the narrow channel at those seavone whew the 
river is in fall food ia described as impressively grand. ‘These full (ae 
in the caso of Ningara) are gradually receding eastwarile with tho 
wearing action of the water on the sandstone. From tho falls to jte 
mouth the river bod iv filled with masses of rook, sellom presenting an 


‘open surface even for half mile or a0, and forming abeut 25 miles from 


ite mouth, the Jheetum Rapides, which are an effectual har to navigation 
for. ayrreat part of the year, Somll canoes formed from the trunk of a 
tree art fod nwefol for ferrying und fishing, but the Indraviti is 

im) highway, and: theese canoes are seldom ot of sight of the village 
ghats, ‘Che river offers no evidence of liability to sudden Hoods such op. 
tually ecotr ndor similar conditions of rise in highlands, ‘The hanks 
are tanally low, and thevillages built down to tho water's odgo-in many 
Places. ‘The monotonona waste of jungio-coverei hills through which it 
Hows ie relioved hy the bright green which marks ite course, and clothes 
the rouky isletein its bod, affording delightful cover to uw great variety of 


arge game, which here whounids in sovurity, which, alas! is lunlly 


to be found in the healthier jungles of Luin. 
Herdé of Infilo fini choiew feeding grounds in the rank grass of ite 
dliyey Tanks; and in some of tho larger islands of ita lower course, 


‘odonstonally wandering us far south a the Talpern stream, which draiie- 
‘the Jowlands of the suuth-westorn taluka, Bison meed to be found in 
‘pumbers.on the hills that enclose the Jhoetum Rapids Latterly they 
have migrated southwards, bot may at ety time return to a epot whick 
certainly geome to alford them all they conld wish for, ‘The chitel, or 


kpotted deer, anil the marsh Auer, abound at many green spote of its 


oonree; and the munbbut, or md deer of India, on the rocicy hillsides. 


‘Where ‘there aty aambhar ond the wild boar, ‘Shusrw will bo tigers bat 
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they are not to be fonnd near the Indrayati in anything like the 
numbers in which they infest the neighhourhowl of the Savri further 
south. 

_ Sach a hunting groand as this would doubtless long ago have been 
thoroughly explored, now that year after voor sees the fields hitherto 
micred to the sporteman praitially narrowing, and the actual extinotion 
of many animals (ws the Oontral Indian lion, for instance) in the forests 
held by thom for more centuries than ww can tell, tut for its deadly 
climate, which is even more projudicial to 4 native constitution foreign 
to it than to the European. 

Two large affiuents of the Indravati fron: the north drain a wide dis- 
trict eonth of Raipur, similar in most essential respects to that alraady 
lescribod. The Papra tlows over « bed genérally sandy and even, 
through the district of Ahiri, hero and there forming tho boundary 
between Ahiri and Bustar, and draining somo valuable furest-land to the 
westward, Between the Papra and the Kotri, we find again nothing but 
denso forest and grass, oocasioun! signs of rude cultivation, abandoned 
many years ago, with ovidence of great richness of soil in parts. The 
Kotri (or Parlakot) and the Nibra drain the Mardian Hills; and carry 
much water to the Indravati; evon in the dry season. 

No one who has passed through Bustar, and marked its aspect 
well, can fail to be struck by its oxtreme poverty. Adjacunt to the 
tanks of the Upper Indravati thote is indeed a certain amount of eulti- 
vation, and again noar Bhopalpatuam, on ite banks, near its junction 
with the Godavari, « fow largw and thriving villages gladden the aye, 
and loail to pleasant imaginings of o simjlur state of things ’ 
further than one may see, possibly into the bleak hills and foreats 
beyond; and, indsed, anyone fillowing the main route from Sironchs 
to Jugdnipore would arrive at very fale impressions of the value of land. 
in the Bastar dependency. Nur is the reason vary obscure. Roads, 
like railways, create their own traffic, and the existence of this one fairly 
practicable route has led to the settlement of the most industrious 
classes in its immediate neighbourhood. Beyond each roads, and espe 
cially in the regions north of the Indravati, the population is exceedingly 
scanty, seattered about in small hamlets of two or throo mud and wattle 
huts, which shift and change their sites from year to year. A small amount 
of Dahi cultivation is maintained by the uso of fire and axo, the seed being 
sown broadcast in the first rains, but the chief maintenance of the pooplo 
is imported rice of bad quality, which is brought down from the plateau 
on. pack-bullocks. 

I believe the population to have been decreasing for some time, 
There are many evidences of a better state of things im the past, and 
this decrease ia prolibly du» to the wretched miagovernment that 
prevails at the Court of Jugdulpere, combined with facilities of late 
yours in obtaining employnient under British control in tho neighbour- 
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hood of the Godavari, which has led to emigration. Still there are spota 
‘where great improvenients might be readily effected. For instance, it has 
een well pointed out by Colonel Glasfurd (one of the Deputy Commis- 
fiimiers of the Contra) Provinces) that an anicat, or dam, ot Chitterket 
would render irrigation available for a large part of the Indravati 
Vasit, and protably treble the rovanue of that part of the depondency, 
‘The chief value of the land lies in ita timber, Sal is found in the north: 
cast, and tenk in the west.and south; but the utter mismaniagoment, the 
wastefnl cutting that prevails where water-carriagn is to bo hod, and 
the wantof that carriage through many milex of valuable forest, noutra- 
lise:to a great extent the valu of this source of revenue, Honey, wax, 
Tao, and galls, wre perhaps, with hides ond horns, the chief export of the 
country. A poor list, indeed, from whieh it ix not easy to wee whore any 
trade could spring which might loud weight to the proposed scheme of 
Godavari navigation, 

Of the climate, nothing ean be ssid in its favour, The excossive 
humidity ef the atmosphere (which produced affects on surveying 
instrujments which caused mich perplexity to surveyors) and the con- 
dotmation of taoistire ditring the cool night hours of the cold wenther, 
acting on the vast extent of decaying. vegetation, render tho: cold 
peas almost ay productive of that poison which we call malaria, for 
want of a better name, ns the miny senson elsewhere, The poison 
imbibed ie often long and slow in giving evidonce of its existonce, and 
is all the more to bo dreaded on that mecount. 

Té:may be useful to montion that the best prevontives were found in 
the atriot exclusion of night-air, the creation of wrtificial ourrents and 
draught by fires, aud the avoidance of early morning work before brenk- 
fast. But yet we Iniow, from recent history of other parte ef India, 
that tho climate of o district may change most materially with the 
chatipes wroncht in ite physical aapoote by the industry of man, Given, 
o wise ani gtrong Government dnd an industrious clase of settlers, there 


is nothing in the suil or climate of Boatar aleolutely to forlid a happy 
fatare of Imoad cultivated lands, partly t replace the present -wildor- 


ness; and it may be that this unproniising country may yot be popu- 
tated and cultivated by a people whom jireesure of numbers has driven 
from the overstocked districts of Uprper Lndin. 

But the real interest of this region lies neithor in its wild rivers and 
Micititaine hor in ite possible futuro, so much as in ite present inliahi- 
tants. Here wo can study the customs, and conjecture, if we please, the 
post history of a Turanian raco of peoplo, of whose origin there is no 
Teeord, who possess no written language, and about whom oven amodirt 
history is silent provions to the time of the Mahrattas, With a small 
exception, all the aboriginal tribes of Bustar may be clussified as Gionds: 
The muny different |triles or castes uro sepatated from each othe by 
pretty distinat differences in #ooidl custome and physical appearance; but 
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it seems most mento to generalive from identity or othorwize of ceremonial. 
nc It is most difficult, in the first place, to gain anything like 
acounte knowledge of such custome; for the musa of the people 
ee ty vugue ideas of the meaning of their own. rites, which ure 
@laborated or curtailed just in proportion ne-those principally concerned 
ure prepared to pay for tho performance, Identity of language, how- 
over, derived from a comparison, of dialects, gives a much safer basie for 
dlassification; and, if we accept the wonl Gondi as expressing a language 
which owns a great variety of dialect, based apparently on Taimil (the 
; ey Of Madras), wo find that, with one single exception, the tribes 
of this: district belong to the great Gond or Dravidian division of tha 
southern aboriginal races. 

This one exception ia formed by the Gadhas (a small tribe dwelling 
in the highlands), whose language appears to be connected with that of 
the Kole, and who mst, in spite of their geographical position, befor 
the present written down as Kolarian. ‘lakiny the Mardian Hille as 
representing the head4juarters or centre of Gondwana, there extend in 
all directions, hat notably to the south and east, tries of Gonds, whose 
primitive habits become more and more changed and modified: by contact 
with each other, and the gradual adinixture of Hindoos and Mahomme- 
dans as they approsch the limite of the dependency. Along the border- 
land their habits, manners, customs, and language are so much borrowed 
from neighbouring Hindoo costes of higher social status than their own, 
ngty he barely recogninmable in their altered form,and. they become mixed 
up with » nomber of low castes, of sowe of which (na the Dhera, or 
cloth-weevers, of the Talperu Valley) it is hurd to say whether thoir 
origin i¢ Toraniun or Aryan—whether they are Gondor Hindoo, So 
that proceeding from the south we find tho Telingis, » Hindoo race 
ecoupying the hill country. south of Guster, right up to the banks of the 
Savri. North of the Mardian Hills, agam, oxiste another Hindoo‘race, 
ond in the centre we have the Gunds; the wildermesa of Tnstar hiding 
the aborigines" like a piece of cover In an open country,” the list and 
almoat iiopenotrablo refuge of & will tice driven in by the advances of 
civilisation. Without reference to many eubdivisions into tribes, the 
grounds for which ore given in the Ethnological Report of the Cum- 
mittes at Jubb) pore in 1660-07, befare the country was oxplored—wa 
may refer to three principal tribes which, while they are. undoubtedly 
closely connected, still exhibit striking specialitics in manners, cetoms, 
and appearance. Directly we pass the Savri northwande we etrike into 
the land of the Kei, The Koi (othervwiso Koiwar or Koitor) is a small 
wiry littl: man, with decidedly Turanianfoatures, dark-skinned, laxy in 
habite, and physically appearing weak on! wanting in musclo. His hair 
js twisted off his head into a knot behind, he has no hair on his faco, and 
his high treble (and very musical) voice, and fancy for beads ani orna- 
ments, which are generally displayeil in great profusion round tle neok 
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and arms, give him» peculiarly effeminate appearance. The dress ot 
the men is usually limited t» » «ingle cloth round the loins, and o vast 
quantity of leads round the neck, which represent more or less the 
wealth and social status uf the wearer. ‘Tho women ure better clothed. 
When the Kai dwells on the bonierland he is given ‘to apeing the 


“Manners and customs of his Aryan neighbours, and in the viomity of 


the Godavari he is known as Koi Dora, or Koi gentioman, a distinction 


which is somehow often admitted by other contiguous tribes; His 


gentlemanly instinct is certainly shown by his avoraion to hard Inbour, 
and he greatly profers tonding bie herds of cattle and basking gently in 
the sun to any pursuit involving fatigue. Further north as we near 
the Indravati and the great oud which has been alruuwly referred to, 
running east from Sironcha to the plateau, we come upon the Gottur or 
(iottawar. The Guttur ia taller, fairer, nnd physically wore powerful 
than the Koi. In othor respects, particularly na to the hairlessness of 
litt faoo, he ia tho Koi'e twin-brother. Independent of the remarkable 


‘dimilarity of names, the two words Kuitor ant Gottur being sometimes 


hardly distinguishable, they have an absurd leyend which connects 
them by tradition. In the beginning it is said that Vishnu created 


Adibabs and Surangi, and bringing them together wnited them. At 
‘one Wirth Surangi had 196 children, of which 130 were Kois and 66 
Gotturs, She was unable to bring up this astonishing family, which 
Were provided for by their father Adibaba, by being turned loose into 
the jungles of Bustar. From thy land of the Gottur to that of the Maria 
is but a stop further northward across the Indravati. And in the Maria 
We find the purest and simplost Gond, probably the most perfect type of 
the family, The Maries of the Mardinn Hills are o singularly wild 
people, so that it ix difficult to establish intercourse with them. The 
approach of-a stranger towards their villuges, which are usually well 
hiddon away in the dark recesses of the hills, is usually the signal for 
its complete desertion, Uheir dread of a home is #o Indicrous, that 
it in only te be accounted for by the supposition that they rarely, if 
ever, ace one. Dut when once hronght to parley, they have a free and 
indepelest bearing, which iv not at all unplewsing from being so 
unusual, and they have proved themselves to be active and intelligent, 
though thoroughly untrustworthy as guides. In persanal appearance 
thore is not much to choose between the Maria and his more civilised 
Giondl brethren, the Gottnr and the Koi.. Many of thom aro light in 
colour, anil the absenco of hair on the face is, curiousty enough, not #0 
universal as one wonld expect to find in the purest type of Gonil. 
Living in the fastnesses of a hill country, they are exposed to great: 
Vicissitudes of hardship and cold, and tho habit of sloeping between fires 
for warmth leads to their being frequently covered with the scarsof Warns, 
and to 4 peculiar colouring and texture of ukin frum being constantly 
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in their ears and round their arms ary the wal ornaments, but the 
rarity of them and the general scantinese of attire testify to the oxtreme 
poverty of the country and people. It waa currently reported by the 
people of Bustar living in the neighbourhood of the Mardian Hills, that 
the Murixs of the remotest parts of these hills wore an mnclothed people ; 
that not only did no cloth or covering exist among them, bat that 
superstition prevented its introduction, Such « state of things indicated 
& position in the seale of civilisation so low, that nothing analogous to it 
‘is to be found in India, and we must look to the wilds of Cemtrml Africa 
for a similar stato of society. But I cannot say that experioncea 
supports such a statement.. ‘There is vyory little clothing about them, 
certainly, either mon or women, but the extreme care displayed of auch 
an amonnt of dress as was worn by both sexes showed that they fully 
appreciated its advantage. There were signs certainly of great antiquity 
abont the drapery of some of the women, who appeared to bo even lose: 
averse than the men to a full display of » figure that was not always 
graceful. Beyond a donbt, their customs In this partionlar are such as 
to classify them very low indeed in the soalo of humanity, and T have 
roason to think that it is nothing but the presence of » stranger that 
leads these wild people, sunk in the very lowest depths of poverty, to 
army themixelyes aven in auch scanty attire us they possess. But it is 
poverty and not superstition that lars the way to the greater de 

ment of what is the first civilised instinct of mankind. A leather belt, 
oceasimally ornamented with cowries, in worn by the better clasees 
round the waist, and is capable of being knotted tight to suit the 
capacity of an empty stomach, and to allay tho gnawing of 
hunger fn the days when food is scarce. They are expert shi or 
huntenen, using the bow and arrow with great dexterity, and their 
mithods of enaring and driving gume show gront ingenuity, The 
religions notions of such » people are naturally vague in the extreme, 
No regular priesthood existe among them, but they havo certain faith in 
tho charms and incantations of » class of witoh-finders or medicine men. 
Witchoraft is appealed to as controlling the course of most of the onli- 
nary affairs of life, and until reeontly this belief in witchcraft led to 
most horrible ornelties and wrongs. If questioned as to their faith, they 
roply that they worship Pen, or Ponnoo, which is, I understand, ‘the 
same word expressing Deity that is nsed by the Khonds fir to the 
north-east of Bustur. Tho presiding deity of the dependency is, how- 
ever, called Dantedhwari, and thore is a small temple in her hopour at 
Jugduipore, But the real goddess of this vast wilderness i one well 
known to ite people, one who monts thom your after year on the seme 
ground and claims their lives with fatal regularity—the great goddess 
Mataievi, or small-pox, 1 seklom camped in the neighl«wurhood of 
@ village without special inquiry on thiv subject, and seldom indeed was 
it that a cloan bill of health could be retarned as regards this terrible 
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‘Beotrge.. Needles to say, no Government vaccinators, not even the 
‘solitary missionary (usuallythe pioneer to discovery in such regions us 
these) has ever penetrated the Bustar jungles. A stone sect up by the 
side of thy roud und dabbed with red paint, with a fow simplo ufferings 
before it, or a smull miniature swing fashioned out of bamboo, represent 
the ever-present Matadevi, a goddess whoso influence those wild people 
acknowledge as much for good as for evil, with o simplicity of faith that 
teaches much of the insecnro tonure of their life, and of what ite hard- 
ships nmst bo to them to make suoh a visitor weloome to their homes. 

Of coureo it is hard, almout impossible, to eliminate anything like 
original ideas of their faith from thom. Superstition and witchcraft, 
Hindoo practices and mythology, are all so mixed up in their minds, that 
itis not possible to say that the Gonds of Bustar have any distinot faith 
atall. Tho pructice of Meriak or human sacrifice is said to have existed 
among them. It ix impossible to verify the trath of this, and sufficient 
to aay that no trace of noch « horrible rite exists now. All theso tribes 
marry early, and the arrangement is mode either a matter of bartor, or 
in the case of the very poorest classes a certain sham abduction of the 
bride tukes place. The Marinas always bury their women and children 
anil burn the bodies of men. Tho other tribes either burn or bury 
seconling to their means. ‘The body of « deceased Maria ia burned at 
the foot of the Mohwa tree, and generally (not always) ie tied In at 
upright position to the trunk of the tree whily this process ia carried on. 
‘But tho most interesting feature of theeo Turanian races ja their cnstom 
in the presont of erecting those rade stone monumenta to the memory of 
their dead, that are-so closily connected with the remotest history of the 
past. Jn districts where suitable stone is not proenrable (as chiotly 
among the Koia) wooden monuments are need instead. ‘The Kois and 
the Gotturs of tho plain districts erect posts instead of stone slabs. 
With the Kois one post, to which the tail of tho cow used in sacrifice at 
thy funeral rites of the deceased ix nailed, is asnally the complete 
structure, Among the Gotturs two posts are erected, often ouriomaly 
earrod and ornamented, and at the foot of them is often a stone slab 
laid horizontally, which has served as a rude altar of sacrifice, and now 
studs for offerings made to the spirit of the departed, In recent mona- 
ments of this nature, onrions little mininture implements of bamboo are 
found, and invariably a rough figure of haif life size of a poacock, often 
damlily arrayed in ocloured cloths to represent its original as closely 
* possible. But when suitable stone is to be found, o# is the cuss in 
every hilly district, the monument takes the furm of rough gnvisa slabs 
set up on end, sometimes six or eight fout high, but always in tows 
along the side of a frequented path in the ueighhourhood of a-village, 
‘Fepresenting, as I was frquently infurmed, by their nize the age of the 
Permon to whose memory they were rained. ‘These seem to be quite 
Prentiar to this part of India. At the foot of these slabs were frequently 
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amall flat stonoe supported by four little round ones, bearmg some 
resomblance (according to Colonel Glasfurd) to the Indo-Seythio romaina 
found in the Nizam's territory near Sironcha. There is in on» place at 
least, near Soouknm, a trilithic monument, formed by two uprights with 
& croas plece, erected tu the memory of a good and charitable woman ; 
but this ia the only ane of its class that I know of in the lowlands of 
Bustar, though thero are others in the hills to the south now peopled by 
the Telingas, Nor is thero, I believe, anywhere cant of the Godavari 
anything stall analogous to the cromlechs and remarkable stone croaves 
found at Mangapet on the Godavari in the Nizam’s dominions. The 
history of these crosses must be searched for in the Hydrabad territory, 
Oertain fostivala are held oy the anniversary of the decease of « relative 
by all these tribes, which are connected with their superstitions on the 
subject of the soul and its transit from the body to another state of 
existence. Itisat these festivals that I have had the opportunity of wit- 
neasing their national dance. Thesimilarity of these dances among these 
three tribes of Gonds would almoat of itself establish their close rela- 
tionship. ‘The peculiarity of the Maria dance lies in the doublo circle 
which is formed by the dancers, the inner and the outer circle revolving 
in opposite directions as the dance progresses. The noisy but not un- 
melodious hand takes its place in the inner circle, but the chief dancers 
aro in the outer one. Dressed in all the finery at their command, with 
peacock’s feathers, beads, and brass, and a light white rod in one hand 
to mark the time, or perchance with shield and knife and spear, they 
keep up 4 graceful and dignified step, swaying gently backwards and for- 
wards while tho circles keep ever revolving. It is hot work, esponially 
for the inner circle, round a roaring fire on an Indian night in March, 
and the demand for drink becomes more and moro pressing as the dance 


The ruler of Bustar ia of course the raja, but the raja and hia people 
are but slightly acquainted, for he reninins all his time at his mma 
capital of Jngdulpore. Yet he ia (according to the writings of the 
Mahouimedan writer Ferishta) an undoobted member of the great family 
of the moon, 4 descendant of the kings of Warnngal, the ancient capital 
of Telingana. Hiw last public appearance in any part of his dominions, 
ontside his capital, wna, 1 believe, on the oocasion of the Prince of Wales’ 
visit to India. But the opportunity was tov zood to be lost. Ho mot 
with so determined a resistance from hisown people that he was obliged 
to return, and was shut up in an undignified manner till the arrival of 
British authority released him, A small local revolation of this sort 
attracts little attention even in India, but there were some onrious 
ciroumstances connected with it iliustrating the force of Gund charncter. 
The canse of it was an obnoxious Dewan whose oppressive miayovern- 
ment hod led to an eartiost wish on the part of all whe had to do with 
him te get rid of him atany price, The Gonds were soon masters of 
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the position, yot no robbery took place, no violimes, no bloodshod, not 
even in rotalistion, “ We are not robbers," they said, “ but we want the 
removal of the man-why oppresses ns.” They teach us somothing, like 
the dog thut taught the great Napoleon a lesson in humanity as’ he 
passed over the ground at the close of-one of his Moodliest victories, 
And it is satisfactory to recani that they succeeded as they deserved, 


— ee 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Employment of Elephants in African Exploration —Tho King of the 
Belgians, being anxious to make the experiment, has made a present of 
four Indian Elephants te the International African Association, in aid 
of their expoditiona now on foot in Eastern Africa, The elephants, in 
charge of Mr. Carter, who has had experience of travelling in Porsia, ha 
left Aden, and were dus at Zanzibar on the 29th of May,—Whilst making 
Preparations for his expedition in Zanzibar, Mr. Keith Johnatom wrote 
for wad obtained from Ceylon, information regarding the practicability 
of obtaining trained elephants and using them in African travelling, bnt 
the result of his inquiries did wot make it prudent in him to try the 
experiment; the ost of their transport from India would be great, 
as vessel wonld have to he refitted especially for their accommodation, 
and nothing could be Jearnt respecting their adaptability to the now 
local conditions, such as food, exposure to insect plagues, and so forth, 
to which they would be subjected in Cuntral Africa. Still ho thought 
tho experiment well worth trying; in his own case tho very. small 
moean#é placed at his service by the African Exploration Fund rendered 
it ont of the question. He found that the actual employment of elephants 
in o lung expedition, minus the cost of their transport from India, would, 
if ull went well, be » great economy, as 9 well-saddled olephant, costing 
in Ceylon 1251., would curry ne mnch as fifteen ordinary loads (60 Ibs.), 
horne by Zanzibar native porters (pagazi); so that soven elephants would 
be able to carry as mach as 100 pagazi, whose pay is five dollars « head 


‘pir wonth, beside the cost of their food. In his own expedition he takes 
ninety pagsci, at a cost per year, in wages, of 11001, whose work could 


be done by six elephants, the purchase monsy of which would be only 
7601. ‘Tho great risk wold, however, have to be encountered of the 
elephants (or any one of them) falling ill of the many diseases to which 
they are known fo be wubject; the mass of goods, equal in each case to 
18 man-loads, would then come to un anchor. Still there ie the equally 
imminent risk of the desertion of the men, Gr part of them, almost 
every African traveller having had experiences of this sort, 

(Mr. Keith Johnston writes from Zanzibar ou the 17th of April that 
nll his bales were packed and numbered, and his party fully organised 
anil ready for the start. He was ubout to make himself « preliminary 
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trip to Daree-Salaain Vefore taking on tho main body, Tis short pre- 
paratory trp of exploration to Ussinbara was quite anceessful, and be 
haa trausmitted to the Society » Report of the journey, scoompanied by 
‘a map containing a large amount of new information, which will be 
published ino subsequent number of the ‘Procesdings.’ He says, * The 
trip wae a most enjoyable one in almost every way, We had nie oon 
iretempa whatever; exoupt that two of the porters got fighting ot a 
dance in Pangani, and were locked up by the Wali for an hour or two. 
The journey furnished an excellont specimen of the sort of travolling 
wo slall Lave, and took us through a conntry which may bo taken sean 
opitome of dll Africa. ‘Thora wos o little hit of arid, level, uninhabited 
desert, u bit of undulating, cultivated, and populous country, and beyond 
that a tract of mountain forest and stiff climbing. The magnitude of 
the trees and the density of the forest exceeded anything T had imayinod 
in Africa, and reminded me of northern Paraguay, only liero there ia 
much Jess variety in the tree forms,” 

Mr. Clemens Denhardt, who hes beon exploring in a thoronglily 
scientific manner the Dana or Tana Kiver, and adjpining parte of the 
Gallas country in Eastern Africa, is now on his return to Europe, He 
will have much that is new and interesting to communicate on the Httle- 
known ethnology of thia part of Africa, especially about tho Wapokamo 
af the Tune and the aggressive and encroaching Somali moe, who have 
during tho last fifteen years rapidly advanced southward scross the 
Juba and the Tana, dispessessing the Gallas, 

Major Serpe Pinto has returned to Europe vid Zanzilur aml the 
Swee Canal. The details of his discoverica are not yet made known, 
but o letter from him to the Portuguese Minister for tho Coloniew thus 
been circulated by the Geographies! Society of Lisbon. It was written 
nt Lialni on the Upper Zambesi, on the Srd of September, 1878, and 
described brielly the route he had pursued from-Bihe to that point. Tialni 
ig a place in the Barotes Valley, and is posibly the eamo as Nertele of 
Livingstone: In reaching this point Major Pinto struck obliquely sonth- 
cust from Biho, throngh the wide tract of country left blank in the map of 
Livingstone, exoept for the rivers in dotted lines introdnoed from vagne 
native information. Major Pinto saya nothing in hia letter which throws 
light ‘onthe solution of the problem of the Cubango, annotnved in his 
telegrain. Ho appears to have left that river after noting the confluence 
with it of the Cuito (Quito of Livingstone) atid continued his march 
eastward, soon coming upon a great navigable rivor culled die Cuando, 
or Quando, the discovery of which, with its numoerove tributaries, ale 
navigable, is probebly the chief uf hia geographioul wchievementa, ‘Thy 
Cuando, he says, iano Gtherthon the Chobe of Livingstone; it is 4 river 
of great importance, and flows, with its tributaries, through a regian of 
great fortility. 
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Professor Nordenskiold has at last beon heard of in his involuntary 
Winter quarters. Woe have received a telegram from M: Dickson, of 
Stockholm, to the effect that the Paga is frozen in at Cape Sernize-Kamen, 
about 100. miles north-west of East Cape, The ice was enoonn- 
tered on the 25th of September last. All were well om board. ‘The 
experienced loader of the expedition and hia staff may be relied on for 
making the very best use of the winter in pursuing scientific investiga- 
tions in various branches, Sledge parties, equipped by M. Sibiriakof, 
are now on their way to the Siberian coast to communicate with the 
expedition, 

Colonel Prejevalsky writes from Nor-Zuisun on the lat of April 
Inst, that he intended to leave the Zaisan post on the 2nd of April, pro- 
ceoding to Bulum-togol, Barkul, and Hami. He expected to reach Hami 
in the eatly part of June, pursuing his course to Sha-chan. From tho 
Intter place he would ascend the first ‘Tibetan platoan, cross o awampy 
plain, ascend another table-land, and #9 reach Lhassa. From this point 
Ool. Prejevaluky propimes the exploration of the south-cast portion af 
Tibet, returning by way of Khotan and Kashgar, and calculating on an 
atwence of two years. He has four companions and an escort of three 
infantry soldiers and five Cossacks, besides a ‘Taranchi interpreter from 
Kuldja, and » Kirghix guide who turns back at Hami. The arma- 
ment of Prejovalaky’s escort consists of 13 Berdan rifles, 22 revolvers, 
6 fowling-pioces, with 10,000 ball curtridyos, 110 Ibe. of powder, and 
72 Ibs. of shot, 


Russian Topographical Labours in the Kirghiz Steppe and in 
Turkistan,—Hitherto there has been a blank on the Russian mapa of 
that portion of the Kirghiz Steppe which terminates on the north-east 
coast of the Caspian, between Gurief and the manth of the Emba River ; 
this void, extending northwards inte the steppe as far os the Bliaili and 
Dombayakti wells, has now been filled in from the results of a survey 
made last year; the loonlity is called Tentak Sor, and wna previously 
considered impussabli, owing to saline swamps. It becamo known, 
however, that this tract included # series of lakes abounding in fish, and 
that fishermen dwelt on the margins: a surveying expedition Ted to the 
further discovery that it was filled with deep fissures, through which 
Tentak Sor drains into the sea, being also inundated during strong west 
winds; that all Tentik Sor wus once submerged, and that the eastern side 
of the Caspian ia gradually shallowing. The north-east coast of the 
Caspian is consequontly now more correctly delineated. Astronomical 
points determined at Gurief and at Blishli, have ehown that this part 
of the coast inust be thrown hack to the east 8 miles, The Sagys River, 
which, it liad bean thought, lost itself in the saline mad-swamp, hax 
been found to disembogne through two arma—the Kara-Baspak and the 
Alpysit—into the Caspian Tho first is. navigable up to the walt lakes 
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in the district. ‘T'wo other surveying expeditions, one for the delimitation 
af the Akmolinsk and Targai districts, and the other to the Lower Emba 
Fort, have resulted in a new map of the Kirghiz Steppe, on the scale of 
20 versts to the inch.—In Turkistan, M. Schwartz, whilst accompanying 
the Russian Ferghana foree to the Great Alai, determined: nine astro, 
nomical points; in the company of M, Matveyef throngh Bokharian and 
Afghanistan territories, he also fixed the positions of Rustakh, Faizabad, 
Knoduz, Khulm, and Mazar-Terif (Mazur-i-Sharif?), taking. levels at 
ninety-five places, and marking the deviations of tho magnetic needle, 
Penjkent and Maghian were determined astronomically by Mr. Zaleski. 
Trigonometrical surveys were conducted last year in Ferghana on both 
sides of tho Jaxartes, and topographical surveys were exeented im 
Ferghana and in the Kurama district—The survey of the Kixyl-Kum 
Desert, commenced in 1872, was continued in 1878, and an extent of 
24,201 square vorste has now heen surveyed.—Captain Rodionof, during ~ 
Messrs, Oslanin’s and Matveyefs expeditiona Inst year, laid down a 
route map covering 1300 square versts—The southern littoral of Lake 
Balkhash has been recently surveyed by a Russian mining engineer, 
named Popredukhin, who has coustrneted several route maps, with 
sections, and made « large collection of various minerals, Amoug these 
he discovered large veins of what ix called in French Cire Minérale (which 
is obtained in large quantities in Galicia), Samples of this mineral 
hate been sent to the laboratory at ‘Tashkend. 

‘The Russian Trans-Caspian Territory,—In vol. v., No.4, of tho * Isves- 
tiya’ of the Caucasus section of the Imperial Russian (reographical 
Society, we read tho following statement compilod from official sources :— 

After varions attempts, dating back to tho timo of Peter the Great, 
to establish themeolves in the country cast of the Cuspian, the Russians 
at last succeeded when thoy took possession of Krasnovodak in 1869, and 
in apite of the revolt of the Kirghis bf Mangiellak in 1870 ‘firmly 
loonted themeslves there: Their chief object in oceupying Krasno- 
vodsk was to develop the overland tmdo with Central Asis, and 
their reconusissances wero undertaken during the years 1870, "71, 
and “72, in order that thoy might become better acquainted with 
the cuuntry, and strengthen their position in it. By Imperial onii- 
numee Of 1874, the oceupled territory was organised under the title 
of the Tram-Caapian military provinee, and placed under the orders 
of the viceroy of the Cancasus. It extends from Mertvi-Kultnk Bay 
to the Attrek River in one direction, and from the eastern shore of 
the Caspian to the confines of the Khanat of Khiva in the other. The 
local government of this region iv centred in «a military commander 
resident at Krasnovodsk, the whole of this territory being anbdivided into 
the two “ pristafstva " (i. c. administrative districts under a “ 
or superintendent) of Krasnovodsk and Mangishlak, divided by a lino 
drawn through Kara-bugnz Straits and Bay, Ltedji and Aibughir wells, 
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‘The pristef of Manwialilak has his hewl-<jourtera at Fort Alexandrofek, 
that of Rrasnovodak is the chief of the province himself, The nomad 
population, for administrative purposes, is divided into four voloste (i. «. 
commitnal ‘listricts), and these again are subdivided into auls or village. 
‘The former are plseed tnder overseers, the latter under elders; and 
these fimotionaries, alwaye selected by the governor from among the 
natives, exerviss police and magisterial anthority, But whenever these 
people, with their roving luhita, migrate beyond the borders of the 
Trane-Caspian province and enter other administrative territorial divi- 
sions, they become, ipo facto, subject to the governor of that country 
in which they happen to be nomadising. Any violations of law which 
come neither within the jurisdiction of the military court nor the general 
Jaws of the smpire, am invéstigated by native tribunals, presided over 
hy o bey, appeals being admitted in the first instanoo from the hey of 
the oul toon aseive of boys, al from thes to the military governor, 
andl finally, in very important eases, to the viceroy himself 
“The four volosts are os follows:—1, Busateh, with 2350 Kebitkas on 
Pusatehi Peninanla; 2. Tinh-kamgan, with 1000 Kebitkas, borderel by 
the sea on three sides, whilst on the south it marches with Mangishlak ; 
4, Mangiahlak, with 2205 Kebitkas, comprising the greater part of the 
péeningnia of the same name, and bounded on the north by Ak-tan and 
Ak-jul hills ; on the east by the Ust-Urt, and wells of Tamla, Bash-nyuk 
and Temir; on the sonth by Defe-cheganak and Kara-shagli springs, and 
on the west by tho lands of the Turcomans, nomadising along the shore 
of the Qaapian ; 4; 'Turcomanian, comprising the coast-line of tho Caspian 
from Fort Alexandrofsk to Kara-bugax Bay, ice, the westernmost parts 
of Mangishlak Poninsula. The inhabitants in the Inst named of these 
vilosts are Turcomans, whilat the remainder are Kirghiz. Ac fifth 
volost wil) now be formed to tako in the Yomuts in the pristafstvo 
of Kragnovodik, nomadiaing wtween Kare-bngaz and Krasnovodsk, and 
on the delands of Cholekun and Ogurchinsk, numbering 1200 Kobitkus. 
The Yomuta nomadising between Kramovodak and the Attrek, have 
their winter quarters and half-setiled hobitations between the Attrok 
and Hirgen rivers, i.¢. on Persian territory, without, however, recog- 
Tsing Persian sovereignty. In: summer they migrate in large nwinbers 
40 the north of tho Atirek (the Ruse-Persian boundary), and for eight 
Titinths Tetmain in Russian territory. These are the people referred to 
in the ordinance of the 19th August, 1874, which chiclly sims at the 
protection of the more peaceably disposed inhabitants, subject to Russia, 
ond of caruvans, By virtue of these enactments, each clan or tribe 
before entering the Trans-Caspian provines, is bound to clect a Khan 
for itself, who must be confinned im office by the Russian authorities, 
and is bound to submit to them aa long aa his tribe remains in Ruseian 
a pak and covery eal must havo an. older, who must maintais order 
und peace, and exert his authority to prevent robbery and. violence. 


The Khans ave obliged to encamp in the vicinity of Krnanovoisk, and 
from time te tie make the ronnds of their anlk. With the intornal 
affairs of these nomuds the Russians do not interfere. 

_ The Russian population of Trans-Caspiaca inhabits forts Krmsnovodek 
ani Aloxandrofak, or rather tho immediate environs. of those forte, and 
the village of Nikoloiofakain, and is sybjoct to Hussian low with somo 
inodifications to suit local circumstances; 

aphical Sur by the Russians, | 
Wigtt wee a Sinedan werleey Bnaderrarpren yy Mipalgotn ihe 
“Invalides Toss,’ No. 79, 1th (2ith) April, gives the following description of the 
route from the ferry over the Qxus at Patia-Klasr to Herat, from Colonnl Ghrodekoi’s 
survey in 1878, which was accompanied hy a map} on a sale of 50 werstw to the 


This ronte poss first through @ locality which is frequently submerged ly the 
ererflowa of the Ame-Datla, and is covers! with rushes and broshwood; this bs 
anecsecded by m waterless anndy plain with 4 sprinkling of sural, At» distance of 
‘23 miles from Patta-Kissar aro. visible the ruta of tho ancient town of Siahzini; 
these rulne extend for & miles, and terminate at the villagn of Stahgind, which con 
sista of SO dwellings. “Twelve miles beyond this village lies Musar-i-Sharif, tio chief 
town of Afghan ‘Turkiatan, which bine a polation of 25,000 Unters and Afehans, 
The conntry around thlu plice of residence of the Governor-(eneral te carefully 
cultivated, and abounds with orchards, At a distance of 2 miles from hor fx 
tha fort of Takhtaya), with gum factories and cannon foundries, as aleo manufactories 
of mors, knives, and felt helmets. Bayend this the mad passes over a level. ground, 
cut up by aryka, through Didaadi village to Mazar-Zainalbedin-Ralmar (224 miles), 
At a distanes of 74 mutes from Didaad! the road ix interseted by tho River Balkh, 
Which is acoplons stroam, and in known by the nameof Band-i-Rerbari (Band, a dam, 
aud Barter siznifying « wild people dwelling on the northern slopes of the Parops= 
filaus and Hindu Kush); beyond this river atretches @ wide extent of onitivated 
Jani, here and there broken by the reomine of ancient Bactria, which, in the shape 
of billoaiks composed of yellow aod. red cluxed bricks, aro seen from & dintinnee 

From Marar-Zsinal-Jbedin-Baimar, pasing through Salman village, between A 
shepherd's hut and thy Mogol dam (eretted fir the concentration of the different 
tills) the read (4 infles) rons in a scuth-westerly ilirection to Salmarar village, 
Ditither presenting great difficulties for the march of troops nur any drawhask ae 
regards supplies of frreh water, 

At Salmazer, in the wide Shibarghin valley, the road loads ncross the Saripul 
Hiver, turning from thence direct eouth te Saripal town (25 miles). Near the Villagn 
of Seid-Abad, which containg about 100 dwellings, and in situated on « hizh hill, amu 
within 10 miles of Saripal town, the River Saripul was for the first tinn found te 
sejamnte into two branches running tetween very storp banks; from Svid-Abad to 
the sonth this river rans in one bed with very sloping banks; it le very: iekly: 
fringed with rushes, which afford food to aulmals and fuel to the Usbees, wha testly 
dwell in tents. ‘Tho valley of the Saripol Hiver ix considerd yery unhealthy, very 
cammenly producing fevers, eye disnase, and akin eruptions, ‘Thm town of Sariyml 

(cengrentofepeentng omy ee 
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bea lo ia Calonol Walker'y ‘Turkivtan, oh which Colonel Grodokol’s route 
a Laeenlls ern Mnzar-i-Sharif,, 
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fe surrounded by gardens; |t occupies a wide extent on both sides of the river, and. 
Face eA bs Glos castes the milation consists of 3000 Uxbegs: 

Emerging trom Saripul, the jeads for 2 miles plong tho emboochure of the 
“Mirss-Antang stroam, which falls into the Satipnl River near the town; it then passes 
qnt  defily walled in by high mountains, over which, at a height of 70 feet above 
‘the stream, 0 rend has bwen ometructed for Afghan troops marching to Maimenalt. 
The width of this road ie exactly the breadth of o gun-curriage, 20 that not even a 
-singlo horseman could pass a detachment on ite way, Beyond ‘Turghan-téké village 
the uniulating heights on either side of the delile give place to precipitous roeka. 
‘The entrance tite the rocky defile ts commanded by » fart built of local rock by thie 
Maimonah troops against the Afghans ‘The length of the defile [s 6} miles when it 

ont, and the toad almost imperceptibly enters a wide hollow surrounded on all 
sides by high mountains 

Descemling from. various wides, severn! streams run through this hollow, forming 
‘by their union the Mirze-Aulang River. In the beginning of November the valley of 
this river wus covered with verduro, thus justifying its appelistion, which means the 
icreen tonmulow of the Mirza. A village of the same namo is situated at a great height 
on one aideof tho rond, A very steep past, nearly § miles long, leads from the bottom of 
the bellow ver a high mage of monntaine forming the water-parting between the 

wn) Sanwolak tiver busine The deacent ia alao about 3 miles long. At the foot 


of the poss isa defije 3) miles in length, and from 8 to 10 paces wide; the sides are 
feom 106 to 140 fost high, and in parte these contract to ach oa degme that one 


gan step actoes the chasm; in these placce po rays of the sun can penetrate below. 


“Some urcha and deciduous trees cling to the sides of this deiile, 


‘Ow entering from this defile the road passes into the rich and onltivated valley of 
tho Rarcha village (860 dwollings), occupied hy Uzbegs, and provided with = citadel, 
From Kurcha to Belcheragh (900 dwellings) the road lies for the most part over 4 
soft soil through Uabeg kishlaks und orchanis, Beyond Belcheragh it again enter 4 
tocky defile with precipitous sides; on the right side of the entrance is a cavern, 
whieh was wade In the rock by « aint. In the inner cell there waa a lamp (cheragh) 
constantly Wuruing, from which the village hex taken ita name. This dofilo is 
Smiles-in length, and is throughout its entire extent cultivated ani covered with 
orchards. All the way through the defile, and on emerging from it, the road passes 
along the wile and deep Belchoragh River, as far as the descent into the open valley 
of Mainwnal. 

The town of Maimenah is surrounded by a wall 20 feet in hoight; it has 6 
citadel and redoutt, ‘Tliree years wzo it waa besieged by the Afghans, in evidence 


_ of which there ty a heap of ruins; the place contzins 2500 Uxbegs. From Maimenah 


She foal pames over a series of mountain spur, through dofiles, ncros various 
Seco ina the Alimar River, close to which ix situated the village of Almar, 
containing 60 dwellings, watil it reaches Kaisar village, 29 miles distant from 
Maimouah, Kalsar village, peopled by Uzbegs, contains 250 dwellings, Fron 
Kaisar to Charshambeh village (400 dwellings) the road trends partly through a 
fock-atrewn valley, and partly over monvitaina and through numerous kishilales 
Tike Kaiaar Yalloy is atitiject to raids by Téké Turcomans. From Chichaktu there is 
ovidurice of these rida ni every stop, in the neglect of the fielda and of the irrigation 
canals, while reods hare been snfferod to overgrow the hanks of the rivuleta, and 
give shelter to wild beasts No one dares to go unarmed beyond the precinots of the 


, In consequence of the depredations committed by the ‘Tékés the caravan route 
leading to Herat along the Kaimr Kiver, and further along the Marghah and through 
the country of the Fire Khois, has teen shandoned, = 


‘From Charshambel Colonel Giodakof followed thé regular mad’ to the roing of 
Tukhta-Rhotyl: fort, from whente he tumed to the lef over several merits and 
diseenta, finding overywhero capital lands, bot long doserted ond Infested with field 
nifo.” Numerous neglected arpke ocoar slong tho road, which wae sehorally 
speaking vory difficult as far ag the ruins of the Kuld-Vati, on the ‘Kaiear fiver. 
From: the latter place Cohimél Grodekof turned abruptly to the south-west, and 
marched 17 miles over nabroken groond) until he entered a valley at (ho base of the 
high range of the KarasJangal. A-rivulut pamed through the valliy which takes ila 
rise from the Kara-Jangal Pes, und along which lies the * thieves’ track ” Fondling 
np ty they jms, ‘The wscent is very steep, aod iv covercd with w sosttering of stones, 
as well as with arch and pistanhio trees, ‘The mountain, range te parallel with the 
Taropamisis, and is not inferior to the latter'in height, It is barely possible to Keep 
one's seat on horseback in descending tho pass, Beyond the pass the * thinven’ 
track" time to the north-west and gradually descends to the Murghah; it again 
bend over a low spur of the mountiine snd enters a narrow rocky defile; at the 
polit of exit from this defile, on a rock some 350 feel high, are the ruin of Fort 
Rala-Morgiab, which marks tha frontier between Afghan Turkistan and the provinee 
of Herat. 

Fran Bala-Murghab the track turna direct south and enters the wide Murghab 
valley, which ia skirted on theright hy a high méky mountaln side, and on the left hy 
Jow tindulating hills. Although it was drawing towurda the middle of November, and 
Although there was no snow on the monntaina, and no rain had fallen, the Murghab 
was fordable at only ono particular piace, whore the depth of water reached above the 
euldle-girths, Aw teganda the valley, the travellor finda it very diffionlt to make his 
way scrom, owing to the thick grast and rushes which entirely bhle the truck, for 
the foot of man but scldom tread (bere. Ou leaving the valley, the path lends 
through the mountains to the village of Darsbadim, the inhabitants of which areof 
the Firot Khol tribe andof Persian origin. Purtheron, the roml crosses: acyeral low 
poses and open plains, which are dotted with the tents af the Harsreled, whe anv of 
Mongol otigin, tutil it reaches Kalai-Nad, the chief town of that tiba At Kale 
Nai there are: two forts, of which one is old and the other now, « barsar, anda great 
niany elay-buile dieellings, although the majority of the people live out intent, 

At about 1} mile from Kalei-Nei, i the directln of Kushk, the road. 
Saas & forest of piktachio trees, which extends 29 miles over a hillocky ergumd 
beyond this forest commences a steep ascent, after which follows w deseeht Into the 
basin of the Kashk River, the valley of which contains several villages gonerally: 
called Koahk ‘The inhabitauta of theve villages are of Persian origin, ond Ive 
mostly in the valleys. 

"One mile anda half bewond they peiticl pal villaze, contuininy a citadel and a khun's 

commences an ascent of nearly 5 miles up the Paropaniivis, At frat this ascent is 
gradnal, and jeails crer.a soft uround, bit towards the summit it becomes. very: ateep) 
und pocky, The pass eallid Hazret-i-Babs (from Marar, which iw eitnate! at a 
distance of about 1) mile from the summit), je cover! with enow from the end of 
Liecember to the and ef April. Communication, however, over the paid nemalna 
open-all the winter through; (he pass is ouly not attempted when clonds gather 
over the Haezret-[-Rata, which iv & aiga of a snowstorm on the top. ‘The «amit 
of the pase aul the dewent are rocky, ‘The path winds down along the margin of « 
deep ravioe, ik which rina a small wtream ftiged with willows; the path leds 
several times acrosa this stream before reaching Shira village (30 dwellings), thie 
lergian inhabitanta of which bi lng r witter from aaa forays, From Shir 


* See Forrinr’s ‘ Cacia Teuaret a 188-10). 
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‘shar Jo Herat it 4s only 12 ails, Crossing » low spur of the Paropamisus, the rond 
emerges on a plain valley, containing « series of villazes, which constitute the out- 
skirts of the city of Herat, Herat contains aboot 60,000 inhabitants, After Meshel, 
Herat oconpies the second pisce among the cities of Central Asia and Khornasan; the 
streets are winding, narrow, and dirty ; the city is surrounded by a stone wall, with 
& shallow fosse in front; ut the counterscarp there are houses which form a von- 
tinuation of the city. In the interior there is a citadel with » deep mont filled with: 
water and choked with red 

From the ferry at Vatta-Kissar to Herat Colonel Gradekof traversed 406 millee of 
country. 

New Maps of Afghanistan —Thw office of the Surveyor-General of 
India has boon much ocoupied during the past winter in the reproduction, 
by photoxincographic and other rapid processes, of surveys, sketches, 
rocounaisances, plans, maps, aud so forth relating to Afghanistan. 
Many of theae consist of fac-simile reproductions of documents relating 
to the lant campaign in that country, but sane are new compilations 
nndertuken on the recent outhreak of hostilities, and others again are 
rapid reproductions of recent surveys, undertaken by some of tho 
surveyors attached to the three expeditionary columns. Of tho first 
eluss mixy be mentioned a varicty of plans, sections of fortifications 
and views, of Canduhar, Kalat-i-Ghilzai, Girishk, Ghusni, Kabul, &e. 
Many of these will probably be now to most students of Afghan goo- 
graphy, being taken from original documents in the Quartermaster: 
General's Departments. In the second category are a continugus series 
of maps, all on tho soale of 4 utiles to an inch, viz. :— 

Routes from the Sind end Punjab frontier to Quatta. 

Toutes from Quetta to Candahar, and from thence to Kalat-i-Ghileai. 

Noutes from Quetta and Kalat-{-Cthilzai to Kabal, and 

Country about Kabul and Ghuzni, with the routes leading to India, 


All the above have been compiled in the office of the Quartermaster- 
General at Simla, and though without any pretension to style, are cluar 
aul useful mape. Of recent surveys the following have been pub- 
lished :— 

Bkoteh of the position taken up by the Afchan troops holding the Peiwar Kotal 
and Spiri Gawaj passes, which waa attockod and carried on the 2nd December, 
1878, by the Kuram field force, under the command of Major-General F, 
Roberta, ¢.n,, v.c., R. G. Woodthorpe, Cuptain a,x., in charge survey party. 

Todex trap Adam Khel country, surveyed season 1877-78, by Major-General 

H.C, Jolwsione, cs. Scale 1 mile to an inch, 

Portion of the country inhabited by the Adam Khel Afridis, comprising the 
Gatiai or Puss Afridis, Jowaki, Hnsear Khel, and Ashu Khel, surveyed 

the operations of fhe field forces under the command of Brigadicrs- 

General ©. P, Keys, 8, and C, 0. G. Ross, 2. Scale Lmile to an inch. 

Surreyol by Cuptain R. Bevan, ossisted by Messrs A.J, Gilson and G. By. 

Soot. 


Military reconunissance of the country from Jumrood to Joinlabed. ‘By Major 
ae 
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Besides the above, there atv several detached portions of survey, recon- 
nitissances, and brief reports from various officdrs whose duties have led 
thom in different directions off the main linus of advance, and whose 
work when pieced together will add materially to our topographical 
inowlulge of the country. 

The Indo-Chinese Peninsola,—In his recent report. on the trad 
and commerce of Saigon and Cochin-China, Mr. Charles F, Tromlott, 
our Consul ut Saigon, furnishes some useful geographical and othne 
graphical notes. With regard to tho leading divisions of the region, 
shout which a little uncertainty provuils, ho remarks that, leaving the 
vast and for all practical purposes unexplored region of Laow out of the 
question, the peninsula, commonly denominated Cochiti~Qhina, ia now 
compose! Of Cambotia in the north, French Cochin-Chins in the south 
and west, and Annim on the eaktorn oust, ‘This latter kingdom 
oxtends northwards to the Chinese provinces of Yiinnan and Kwangni, 
its own province of Tongking adjoining them. Mr. Tremlott gives 
some concise historical details respecting Annam and Tongking, and in 
regard to the origin of the people, he remarks thut a Malay invasion 
took place in A.v. 767, and the whole coast, from Cape St. James to 
the Chinese frontier, was at ono time inhabited by » people of Malay 
fesoent, The provailing opinion seems now to bo that the present raco 
of Annamese is of a Malay origin, greatly modified, however, by Chinese 
mtermixture, In appoamice, langnage, and most other charncteristica, 
the Cambedians, to whose country Mr, Tremlott devotes ‘a briof space, 
differ entirely from the Chinese, Annamese, and oven Siamese, althoogh 
they resimble the last moro than the othors. It miay be interesting: th 
mention thit there is an overland track from Saigon to Hue, the owpital 
af Annam, bat, as may be supposed, it is not much freqnetited, and hax 
mot lately been explored. ‘Vhe distanco ix 400 milos, and it is known 
to le practicable fix horses throughout its entire length. Mr, "Tremlett 
eonchiioes his report with notes on some of the islunds off the coast, Of 
these the largest is Phu-Guoe (a name not given on some of our mayne), 
whioh is situated off the wistern poast of Cochin-China, in the Gulf of 
Siam. The coast-line is formu of hills some 1800 feet in height; the 
interior ia slmost ina state of nature, being for the most part coverod 
with forests and occasional marshes; a road, however, has bees laid ont 
through tho island from cast to west. Tt was at one time reported that 
oul existed in larie «quantities, and great prepurntions were made for 
working it, but samples; when analysed, proved to be of vory bout 
qiality, apparently of too recent formation, and the enterprise has been 
abandoted. The forests of the island contain very large trees of 
different and excellent qnalitica, suitable for house and ehip-building 
Purposes, but the present diffioultics of transport stand in thy way of 
their being utilised, (Coffee and vanilla have been anooessfully plunted 
‘Within tho past four or five yeara. 








The Treaty Port of Wen-chow, Chinese province of Chekiang.—'he 
first report on the thule of the newly-opened port of Wén-chow, made by 
the Chinese Customs officials, contains three illustrations of considerable 
jnterest. The first is o sketch map of the watercourses of the Wén-chow 
prefecture and adjoining region, on which are shown the districts whore 
fea, opium, rice, iron, alum, silver, and wild silk aro produced. Tho 
second is & reduction of the survey map of the port of Win-chow by the 
officers of His Imperial German Majesty's ship, Oyclop; while the third 
in # large-scale Chinese map of the town, showing its position on the 
river, &o. 


Survey for Proposed Trans-Continental Railway in Northern Australia. 
—In continuation of a note in the March issue respecting the ‘(jucens- 
lander’ exploring expedition under the leadership of Mr. Favene, we 

from a recent number of the ‘Colonics and India’ that the party 
arrived at Powell's Oreck on January 15th. They had experienced 
intense heat, and found the country extremely dry, very little rain 
having fallen for two years; a large tract, however, of flooded country 
was passed between lat. 18" and 1#°. The expedition could not make 
direct for Daly Waters owing to want of water, and they intended to go 
50 miles north and thon cut @ track across country. As these sheets are 
passing through the press, a telegram, dated Sydney, April 24th, has 
beon received, vii Sun Francisoo, announcing that the survey has been 
suoccessfilly carried out to Port Darwin without encountering any 
serious obstacles, Whatever may be the prospect of the speedy con- 
struction of a transcontinental line of railway, for which, as far se 
our information extends, the country appears well suited, this expedition 
will have rendered good service in opening up new country, and in 
giving future surveyors an idea of the route, 


Curious Cave Formation in Queensland.—Attention has lately been 
ealled ina Queensland paper to the discovery and partial exploration of 
ah extensive cave a fow miles distant from Hoselln Plains, North 
Kemnody district. The telegraph line passes within 400 yurds of the 


eave, bnt its existence was unknown until about a year ago. Tho 
-wooount alluded to is furnishod by one of the explorers, and, as his 


deacription of the country traversed on the way to the cave is of some 
interest, a portion of it is here given -— 

“Starting from Rosella Mains at 7 o'clock ono fine morning, we 
struck out in a north-easterly direction, our route interseeting numercus 
tasalt ridges (all this portion of the district ia voleanic), the interlying 
country being, zenerally speaking, composed of fine black-soil valloyw 
Hick in the very best fodder-grasses and herbs, I noticed several «pecies 
ofealtbush and two eynodous, Danthonia and many grasses were slao 
Woll myresented. A curious feature, and one which would be weloomed 
ull over the colony, is the presence of glorigus running streams in every 
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third or fourth valley. Those brooks tako their sources close to the 
watershed of Junction Creek, and, being joined im their course by 
numerous rills from over-running springs, swell into swift-fiowing 
streams of béautifully clear water. I have travelled over nearly the 
whole of Northern Queensland, and through portions’ of the southern 
districts, but I have nover seen any country which could be compared 
fo this voleanic country round Mount Lang, The patches of soruh 
(Melaleuca leucedendeow), of small-leaved tea-tree, and (Grevillea robusta) 
oak characteristic of our yoleanle tableland, abound here, and give a 
park-like appearance to this part of Queensland surpassing in beauty 
any stations 1 have ever seen. Every now and again we cam upon the 
sources of new springs, indicated by «wampy hisins covered with = 
dense growth of blady grass (Jmperata arundinacea), and bordered by 
large swamp oaks, umbrolla-trees, and a wealth of scrub vegetation 
utterly unlooked for and unexpected In country so far inland. Large 
clumps of pandanus add beauty to the scene, growing as they do in euch 
curious diversity of form, from the simple stem to the many-armed 
eandelabra-shaped and muny-headed trees. These seem to be the 
favourite resting-places of that beautiful family of Australian birds, the 
Fringillide or finches. I have repeatedly counted as many as twelve 
nests in one pandanus, the long sword-shaped leaves affording them 
such ample shelter from the inclemencies of tho weather or the grout 
tropical heats. I aleo noticed a very fine clump of Leichhardt trees 
(S. cordatus) near oue of these swamps. Telonging os it does to the 
natural order Rubiacee, it would be well worth our while to institute a 
fow exporimonts as to the usefulness of ite bark in fevere, Having 
ridden some 12 miles we crossed the telograph line, about 12 miles from 
Junetion Creek telegraph station, and clone under » high granite hill 
which protrudes here through the basalt,""—Some 406 yards fram this 
hill, amidat » clump of groon bushes on 4 dead flat, a funnel-like hollow 
waa accidentally discovered abont a year ago, Descending this funnel, 
the party found an opening 20 feet high and 40 feet broad, from which 
was a sloping bank down into the cave. The formation of the cave ix 
an almost perfect arch, the average height being about 40 feet and the 
breadth 60 feet to 70 feet. This shape and measurements extended as 
far ag the party were able to push their reconnaissance. No stalactite 
depended from the roof, but o layer of stalagmite was notiod: On 
each side of the cave a deep gutter ran the whole distance, gonorally- 
3 fect deep, and 4 fect or 6 feet wide at the top, giving tho appearance 
of a made road to the remainder of the cavern floor. After 180 yards 
the cave trended to the left towards the granite bill mentioned above 
and about 800 yards from tho niouth « spot was reached where the roots 
of a ficus had pierced the roof, and pushing downwards had grown into 
aud along the floor of the cave, The flor now became damp and 
slippery, and after traversing several hundred yards more with some 
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diffionlty, the purty reached water, which wns so intensely ook that 
they were coupolled to give up further attempts at exploration. It is 
thotight that thia cave iv the former channel of an noderground 
Niver, ss many ef the ¢reeks in this lava country disappear ‘under 
envind, and after several: miles reupponr from the foot of a hasaltic 
bank or wall, Should this theory be correct, it will have an ontlet 
Perhaps several miles from its present mouth, but it will take tine 
t explore it thoroughly, for which purpose a canoe will evidently be 
DOCEREATY. 

Lieutenant Wheeler's Survey Work in Oregon, 1878.—Wo have 
received from onr correspondent, Mr. J. W. Goad, ¥.n.¢4,, ono of the 
Survey party, an account of Lientenant Wheeler's opertions in Oregrm 
during the pest your, On the road northwards from Reno in Nevada 
slong the Californian eastern boundary, Pyramid Lake, which recejves 
the Truckee River and hos no visible ontlet, was oxplored; it is 
46 giles long, of immense depth, and conspicuous for its white columnar 
rocks, and ‘ia probably-the loast known of tho North Amoriean lakes, 
Ti appears an open qucstion whether thore is anbterranean drainnge in 
this part of North-west Novada, or whuther the dry clinute evaporites 
the surplus water in the valleys. Crossing the Californian boner at the 
‘volcanio Warner Rango, the onais of Surprise Valloy, w fertile space of 
50 miles in the midat of an arid sage-lush eotintry, was visited, and ite 
thermal springs examined. Oregon was entered near Mount Bidwoll, a 
bluff terminating the Warner Range to the north, and hore the party 
wns organised, ono of ita objects (approved by Goneral Humphreys } 
being to make « ctauplute resonnaissance of the Cascade Mountains, awl 
neurvoy Of the area between them and the 119th meridian, After crossing 
the arid'‘and yoltanio Oregon Desert to the alkaline Lake Abert (where 
the party narrowly escaped Inilian attack), a peculiar differunce: was 

Uleerved betwoen the valleys of the Chewancan and Summor inkes, the 
latter, though only 300 feet lower, and bat a few miles distant, having « 
considembly higher temperature, Its waters wore strongly nuprognated 
with borax, &e, Tho Klamath Lakes wore also visited, anid found 
fo presunt the wame typical features as Pyramid Lake, undoultoilly 

belonging to the Girat Basin platean, At Klamath, Lieutonant Wheeler 
divided the purty, himself exploring tho Cascade Range, parallel te the 
Pacific const, and Lieutenant Symone, Mr. Goail, and othors carryin 
the triangulation ty tho north, Mount Pitt, 4000 fest ahove the country 
Tove, anil 10,000 foot above the sea, wan woaled with great diffloulty, «an 
necount of lava, fallen timber, and rovk-slides ; the Intter are accumnla- 
tons. of débris held in position by some alight and tuiseen projection, 
and only requiring the weight of & manor removal of « stone ta sth 

‘them in motion, rte 

From anothor Crater Lake came in sight—n vast body of water 
confined fs vant itan atitas high Siesta iis pense miles, 
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amd the geological evidence indicated comparatively recent voloanio 
action. Proceeding northwards, many huge piles of rock, deep snow 
batiks, and innumerable «mall Jakes were found, the party on ono 
ootasion passing through a frozen snow tunnel 70 to 80 feet thick. 
This work on the mountain crest waa at last stopped hy the dense 
forests and tangled undergrowth—thousanis of acrea of which are oftim 
set on fire by the Indians when driving game, the entire consumption of 
oxygen in the woods cansing the flame to rise and form a aheet miles in 
longth and from 100 to 500 feet high. 

Leaving the mountains for the Deschutes Valley, it waa found that 
the turlinlent river of that namo, after apparently emptying itself inte 
4 lake with no ontlet, percolated through piled-up masses of lava on its 
shores, and reappeared 10 miles further north. It can never Wo navigable, 
ou wcconnt of its numerous cascades and mpids. Mount Jefferson was 
visited, but found impracticable from the lateness of the season. On the 
road from its baso to Dalles on the Columbia River, the warm springs, 
muoh visited by Indians, were examined; their wators collect in basing, 
which are impregnuted with a green wineral substance, Interesting 
date concerning Mount Hood (12,000 feet) were obtained from Mr. 
Walker, of the Warm Spring Agency, who had ascended it; far above 
tie snow-line, hot steam issues from craters on ite side; 500 feet from 
the top ia «@ largo basin, with the main crater, giving out eulphurous 
steam. Other craters and huge glaciors exist also on itv south-east sidu. 
The White River, which rises in Mount Hood, owes its name to a) 
sediment of pulverised pumice, which is washod far down the Columbia 
River in quantities sufficiont to form white dunes on ite shores by the 
action of the winds; ite falls were some 180 foot high. 

At Dalles, a base line was measured, and o series of triangles carriod 
into Washington Territory, In summing up the ovpabilities of Oregon, 
which, west of the Cascades, are well known to be very great, it ia 
observed that, although to the cust of that range the rainfall is not 
grost, the land is very fertile in the Deschutes Basin, and the supply of 
water for irrigation abundant. 

Geographical Department, British Museum—In the Annwal Noturn 
of the British Museum, which was published by orler of the House of 
Commons in the middle of Muy, is included a report by Mr; R, H. 
Major, r.s.s,, tho Keeper of the Department, on the progress made in the 
cataloguing snl arrangement of maps, charts, plans, and topographical 
drawings, with an account of accessiona made im the year 1878. ‘The 
number of mapy which were received under the Copyright Act, was 
876, in 2728 sheets, in addition to 25 atlases and 6 parts of atlases: 
319 atlases and 1246 maps wero purchased, while 7 volumes and 612 
maps and drawings, in 816 sheets, were presented. Besides the stulenta 
who cansnited maps and atlases in the Reading Room, 316 persons in 
the course of the year visited the department for the purpose of making 
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special geographical inquiries. Among the most interesting purchases 
of the year enumerated in the Report, we note the following :-— 


A photographic reproduction ofa Hydmgmphical Chart on parchment, of the date 
‘SF ISSS, in the Royal Archives, Florence, comprising ibe Atlantic ws far as Cape 

lor, at that time the we plus witra of geographical discovery southward, to Syria 
anil thy Black Ses eastwand, On this chart, which ia earlier by nearly half a century 
than tho effective discovery of the Azores hy Diego de Sevill and other navigators, 
under the auspices of Prince Henry the Navigator, wo find the islands of San Miguel 
amd Santa Maria laid down, but with an iHegible inseription, while the islands of 
San Jorge, Payal, and Pico aro described as ™ Indule de Vontum " and “ Columbis,” 
abd Terecira ia uname) “ Insola de Birazi,” 0 called from the Brasit wood with which 
tt abounded, thus preceding its famous namesake in South America by « contury and 
A quarter, The Chart bears the following epigraph, “ Guilfiejimus Solerij clvjs 

aiorica: Ge, mative of Soller in Majorca} me foeit anno a Nat, Domini 
Mooclsxe."—A photographic reproduction uf « iydrogmphical Chart on parchment, 
also late in the fourteenth century, in the Royal Archives, Florence, comprising the 
Moditerranesn and Wack Seas. Jt bears the following epigraph, “ Presbiter Joannes 
rector Sancti Maroi de Porta Janue me fecit.”—A pories (very rare) of 11 Plans, 
Perspoctive Views, and Sectional Drawings of the Escorial, engraved and published in 
1GRF by Pitre Perret, of Antwerp, from the original drawings by the Architect, Jaan de 
Herma, the pupil \and suxeser of Joan Bantista to Toledo, who luid the first 
Mone of the Escorial in 1583, To Herrera iw attributed the plan of the church, To 
this copy is appended x reprint on one sheet of the descriptive catalogue or summary 
aL by Herrera in 1580, Madrid, anal! Bro, “Sumario y brve ¢ : 
dow excessively scarce, only three copies being known, ono of which is in the 
Library of the British Museutn, 

A New General Work on Geography.—M. Charles Hertz, the 
founder of the Socioty of Commervial Geography at Paris, has lately 
commenced the publication of a general work on seography on a lange 
scale, entitled + La Géographio Contemporaine apris les Voyageurs, les 

wats, lee Colons, les Commercants,’ An important feature of the 
work is to be the original maps, from 600 ty 800 in number, with which 
it is to be illustrated, and whieh, to judge from the specimens that 
haye appeared so far, will le remarkable for beanty of execoution, as 
mape printed with and illustrating the text, Tho work is divided into 
ton. series of two or mure volumes each, and the following aro the 
subjects treated of in the first five series -—{iL.) Polar and Maritime Ex- 
peditions; (ii.) Explorations in Africa and African Sovieties; (iii.) Ex- 
plorations in Asia and the Asiutic races ; Civ.) Explorations in Australia, 
the Pacitlo Ocean, aud North and South America ; and (v.) the Means of 
Communication throughont the World, Telographs, Railways, and 
Maritinw Routes; Geographical Societies and Institutions, and the worl 
performed by them. The sucoscding five series will be devoted to « 
‘sseription of tho nations of European origin and thoir enterprises in all 


party of the world. The work in being issued in weekly paria of 


ustrations, and is to form a complete work by itself 2M. Hertz 
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furnishes the following summary of the two volumes comprised in the 


first serios :— 

Parr voroms.—I. Le pote Nord, sea visitenrs, ses habitanta—IT. Lee 
dernidtes expdditions & la recherche da pile; nésumid historique des expysii- 
tone antérienres—ITI, Les tentatives de passage an nonl<mest et at nond- 
cat—IV. Les entreprises de colonisation pulaire en cours d’exéention, lettre 
@angers ot lenrs ressonrces.—V. Le pile Sud et les voyages qui y ont dtd 
entropris. 

Devxieun vorwsm—TI. L’océay Atlantique, ses ovarants maritimes et agrions, 
profondeurs de son lit—IT. Exploration des fonda de PAtantique, = flore «t 
8 faune—til. La nier dee Sargasses, lonclenne Atlantide—IV, Les mers 
atstrales et lea péchories maritimes.—Y. L/océan Indien et Yorgan Paci- 
fine: War clreuranavigation, lenrs profoniean.—VE Tabloan géndml des 
mouvements de Vir et des eaux & la surfawe ds clobs—VIL. Panorama de 
la vie maritime ot drames de la mer. 


Obituary. 

Commander George Chaworth Musters, R.N.—Lieutenant Misters, the 
adventaruns traveller in Patagonia, whose loss at an early age we deeply deplorn, 
was hort at Naples while his parents were travelling in Italy, on the 13th February, 
1841, His father, John George Musters, was the eldest son of John Masters, Esq. 
of Colwick, “the king of gentlemen huntsmev,” and Mary Ann Chaworth, of 
Annesley, the “Maury” of Lord Byron’s touching poem the “Dream.” Our 
ecessod associate's father served in the 10th Hussars, but loft the army in 1837, before 
his marriage with Emily, the taughter of Philip Hamond, of Weatacre, Norfolk, 
Three children were the issne of the marriage: John Chaworth Munsters, of Annesley, 

in 1838; Mary Anne, who tuarried Horatio Parke, u.x,; and the subject of 
notice, born as abovw stated, in 1841. The father dying soon after in 1542, 
the mother in 1845, George Chaworth Musters was hrought up principally hy 
unoles on the materual aide, one of whom, Robert Hamomt, had asiled with 
Admiral Fitzroy on the famous voyage of the Beagle to South Ameriva. His nnele 
on the fathur’s side, Charles Musters, waa also inthe navy; he died a9 a midshipman 
on his first cruise, and was buried at Bahia. Young Mosters meeived his education: 
at Mr, Saxhy’s (the now famous weather prophet), in the Isle of Wight, and at 
Mr. Green's at Sandgate. Ho then went to Barney's to propare for the nary, ant 
entored’ the service on bonnl the flagship Alyiere in 1854, The war with Russia 
thon impending, the Algiers proceeded at once tothe Black Sea, where Muators served 
with distinction, receiving the Crimean medal at fifteen years of age. In October 
1866 he was transferred to the Gorgon, He stitwequently served in tho Chesaperhe 
(1557-58) and the Marlborough (1850-51), and pmased first class in his examiya- 
tions in 2881, immediately whereapon ha was appointed as mate to the Royal yacht 
Pictoris und Albert, from which he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant in 1661, 
He served as Eeutenant of the Strombol# sloop (Captain A. Philips) on the sonth- 
tast. coast. of America from December 1881, until she was paid off in June 1608, 
During thia period he bought land and began sheep-farming near Montevide, Inn 
boyish freak, he and a midshipman belonging to the Stromboli climbed tho cele 
brated angar-loaf mountain in Rio harbour, amd planted the British ensign on the 
top, where it remained for some years, in epite of various efforta to remove 1. This 
was in 1862. 

Ho had conceived the ides of travelling across South America very early in life, 
but it waa only after his retirement from tho active list of the navy that tic resolved 
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%0 try to carry oat the object of his boyish ambition, The reeult was the journey 
in 18f10-70, 80 wall and fully desctibed in his book “Ab Home 
with the ; published in 1871, In thin bold snd adventurous under 
taking Musters lived ou tho most frlmdly terms with the wild aborigines of this 
inlowpltable region, and travetled with one of the hordes the whole longth of the 
Sountey from the Straits of Mageltan to the Ilo: Negro, sfterwands tratureing the 


The life of exposure and the open-air habits uttendast on soch & journey had 
% peculiar effect on Musters’ constitution, for on his return to England he would often 
prufer to sleep on rug irs the garden, although at other timos suffering gruntly from the 


to South Ammerics, aud set out on a journey across Chill and 
Patagonia from west to enat, but he was obliged to return to Valparsien. Return- 
ing to England in June 1873, he soon after marrlind the danghter of Mr. Wiliams, 


Hoe travelled much, and gathered « large amount of geographical information, which 
waa embodied in a paper read befory the Seclety in November 1877, and printed 
ti the forty-erventh volume ofour ‘Journal.’ Since his return to England in 1876, he 
had lived principally in his brother's house at Wiverton, in Nottinghamshire, tho 
ramains of a castle that was defended by his ancestor, Lord Chawourth, against Crom- 
well during the civil wars, 

Tho last three monthis of his life were spent in London preparing for the duties 
of a post to which he had been a pointed by the Foreign Office, that of Consul at 
Mosambique. A fine days previous to’ his intended departure for Africn, ho wns 
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Tenth Meeting, 28th April, 1879. — Sir Rerurzrorp Alcock, K.c.n., 
Viov-President, in the Chair, 

Exxcrions—Augustes Hendy Dimmer, Kx, ; Wiliam W. Dunkley, Ee, 4.2.5 
tamce Newton Goren, Exy, w.4.; Edward King, Eaq.; Robert Mullan, Ey. 
Lard Res; Exra Tompkina Wilkes, Masinxn ; 
Prefer Pister Johannes Veth, President of te Geographical Society of tha 
Netherlands, 


AxnocscEMrsT oy THe Awany or tux Royat, Munaus oy rae Yeas. 
dix the song of Gace nk ee thew ofthe Royal Maal 

the oucuuragenuent of Geographical Scionce and Discovery, which bad been agreed 
yen ot the Council Meeting of that afternoon :— : 


The Patron’s Modal had been decided to be given to Lieutenant-Colonel Prejovalaky, 
whore name, be said, must be familiar to all the members of tha Society, as that of 
one of the most distinguished explorers of perhaps the wildest and moat uncivilised 
country on the face of the giobe, with the exception of Afri. Hi had travelled 
over the vast tracts and steppes of Mongolia and the high plateaus of Tibet, amotr 
tmuiny races and tribes, over upwards of 3000 miles, laying down the exact rontes, 
anil raking astronomical olwervations, His two volumes, which hud been admirably 
translated. by Mr. Deimar Mforgan, wore among the most interesting records of Asintic 
travel which this generation had produced. He was quite sure that the menibers of 
the Society, who looked only to the scientific objects and the geogmphioal fruits 
of explorations, would not be serry that it had fallen to the lot of an officer of the 
Russian ataff, which had done 90 mnch good work for geography for s many yours, 
vo recaive the highest hdnour which tho Society could bestow. 

The second (or Founder's) modal had teen awarded to Captain W. Gill, me, 
who had for many years devoted himself and & considerable fortane, ont of pure 
love of science and geographical exploration, to carrying out various travels ip 
Persia, Tibet, and China, and who led produced some of the most perfect maps, 
itineraries, and hypeometrical observations that had been ston for a long time, The 
Counell hail felt that they could not do better than bestow this honour on an officer 
who bad given so much time and money and ability to the exploration. of those 
little-known regions, Ho was quite sure that the Society would entirely approve of 
what the Council had done. If they lad searched the world through he did not 
know that they could posihly have found two mon more worthy to receive the 
Sociaty's module, 

The medals would be presented at the Anniversary Movting on the 26th inat, 

The flowing paper was then read by the author :;— 

Across China, from Chinkinog to Bhamo. By the Rey. J. MoCarihy, 

The paper, with discussion, will be published in a future number. 





Eleventh Mesting, 12th May, 1879.—Yaawers Gainer, Esq., P.i.4., 
in the Chair. 


Presawratioss—Dr, G, Smith; Major-General James Steel. 

Etwcrwxs.—Hdward Almack, Fog, : David Buin, Bez, ; Wiltiem Brown, Bey., 
#.4.; Mojor-General Edward Tuite Dalton, c.4.1.; James Graham, Esq. James 
Nivhet, Beg. ; Thomas Pengelly, Esq.; Major-General James Steel ; James Stilasli, 
Ev. ; Join William Tillbrook, Eay,, oa. 


The subject of the evening was a Science Lecture (the second of the course for 
Sestion 1878-9} entitled 


‘The Modifications of the External Aspects of Organic Nature produced by Man's 
Chis eas gpa with ts haar of wan, 6 ppb aes 

in 
cumber of the * Propecdings.") f “ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN SOCIETIES, 


The International Congress at Paris for deciding on the question of 
an Interoceanic Canal across the American Isthmus.—The Congrese was 
opened on the 15th of May, at 2 p.x., in the Hall of the Goographival 
Sooiety of Paris, the President of the Society, Vieo- Admiral dela Konciire 
lo Noury, receiving the members and proposing M. de Lesseps as President 
of the Congreas. After the spewhes of welcome and the nomination of 
five Vice-Presidents, representing England, Spain, the United States, 
Ttaly, and Russia, the members formed themselves into five Sections to 
diseuss the various aspects of the qnostion: 1, statistics ; 2, conimerve ; 
3, navigation; 4, engineering works; and 5, manayenent, 

The Sections commenced their labours an the following day, the 16th, 
at 9 a. and it is romarked that fow congresées have had so much 
detailed work laid ‘before the members. The second Section, however, 
got throngh its work rapidly, and at the second gonorn! mécting, on the 
10th, presentod its report, which, however, dealt chiefly in goneralitivs, 
and was olwerved to be deficient in those preciae data which wero 
required hy the programme. The third Section (navigation) gave in its 
first report on the 23rd May. Tho Section saw no serious difficulties in 
the way of the arrival and departure of vessels, but recommended the 
employmont of steam tugs for those ships that would be subject to 
ditention by calms, It insixted also on the advisability of providing 
other ports of refuge and commerce, beyond the entrances to the cana! 
on both coasts. 

Up to the everiing of that day (the date of our corresponiont’s letter) 
the other Sections had not presented any report, and it was therefore 
difficult to say what would be the final decisions of the ( 

At first, the genural opinion was that the question the Congress had 
to deal with had but two solutions—to choose between a level ¢anal, 
with or withont tunnels, and a canal with locks, This choins being made, 
the route would be virtually settled, a# all the partizana of the leval canal 
wero in favour of the Punama route, and their opponents of that of 
Nicamgua. ¢ was natural that the former should be the more humerous, 
and it wos thus considered that the question was almost decided, 

Tt wan, however, gradually perceived that the affair was pot alto- 
gothor sosimple o matter. The atatistionl Section appointed to estimate 
the amount of tonmage that would be likely annually to pass through 
the canal, found that it had undertaken a considorable work; because, 
besides the commerce of the Grent Powers, there were others, the returns 
of which were very incomplete, The valuation of the probable tonnage 
that would pass the canal was a prime consideration, for according to 
the xevenue derivable from this source the cost of the work must bo 
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regulated. It had therefore to defer its conclusions; but ag far as it 
has gone the results obtained aro. satisfactory. 

The fifth Section, appointed to examine the ways and means of 
working the canal, conld not arrive at a conclusion without having somo 
knowledge of the results obtained by the first Section, and ite sittings 
were suspended on the 23rd May. 

In the fourth Section, a statement of the principal routes proposed 
was to be submitted before proceeding to a general disctiasion. Amongst 
these lines was that of Nicaragua, advocated by Commander Menooal 
and M, Blanchet; that of Panama, by MM. Wyse and Heoclus of the one 
part, and of the other part by Commander Menocal; and lastly, the 
southern line of the Atrato-Napipi of Commander Selfridge. These 
successive statements occupied twelve sittings of the Section, Shortly 
after commencing the general discussion of these routes—in whith 


‘Mr, Hawkshaw took part—the necessity became apparent of haying 


detailed models of the different forme of canal proposed: 1, on the level, 
and entirely open to the sky; 2, level, with tunnels; and 3, with locks 
surmounting the differences of level. The engineers of the Sucz canal, 
the St. Gothard tunnel, and the port of Amsterdam, were constituted s 
Sub-section to execute these models, and they have not yet completed 
their work. 

The outside public will naturally wish to know the opinion of tho 
chief members of the Congress; that, however, is exceeditighy difficult 
to state, on all points, ‘They are all in favour of « lovel canal, either 
with or without a tunnel, if such is possible; but they: may vary. pro 
bably vote for s canal with locks if the other seems too 
Speaking broadly, no grave objection, from any authority, lis been 
raised against the tunnel system, beyond that of tho cost of exceution. 
It would occupy too much time to indicate here the observations to 
which an examination of the different routes has given rise, 

All, up to the date of our report, had abstained from definite expres- 
sion of opinion, except certain members who arrived at the Congress 
with their minds made up beforehand. These are few, and were divided 
into two parties, who have neglected no opportanity of disputing. 

This, in summary, is the aspect of the Congress. As to the authors 
of projects, they passed each day in alternation of hope and di 
ment. The engineers of the United States alone declared that, what- 
ever might be the final judgment, they would accept it without reserve; 
for public opinion in America had pronounced itself decidedly to this 


effect. 
5 ee yt at demir Rigs ee 18th, General Meeting: Le Banow 
ua Hoxotkuz tx Nouny, President, in the Chair.—The President delivercd 
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To the Bonieanx Society ‘were attached oa satellites thase of 
and Agen, All gravitated as independent bodies around the parent 
wt Paris, and were apimated by a spirit of friendly emulation which worked 
the good of their members and the advantagy of geography. He also alluded 
the approaching meeting of the Congress summoned for the 15th May in onfer 


bs 


f 


tf 


discuss the best route fur an interoceanic canal across the American tsthtnus ; 
Society had placed at the service of the Congress their new large hall.— 
Report on the award of the medals of the year was then read by M. w, 
uber, The grenade médaille d'or had been awanied to M. Savorgnan de Brazza, 
for his expedition to the npper course of the Ogow#, the Alima, and the Licans, 
iu the ovurms of which great dangers and privations had been anrmounted by the 


al 


tacdal (the Roquette prize) wes awunled to Captain Sir George Nares, ny., for the 
Polar Expedition of 1875-8, in which the latitude 82° 24 N. was reached by one of 
tho veswls—thr highest yot attained by a shipp—snd Lieutenant Aldrich and Captains 
Rawson and Markham executed long surveys hy sleds, the last tuentioned sirpassing 
the fout of Parry in reaching tho high latitude of 837 20’, ‘The definition of the 
Palioeryatic Sea wns aleo mentioned ax one of the remarkable restilts of this voyagy, 
A paper was read by Commandant P, Perrier on tho determination of longitndes ky 
telegraph. Viee-Admiral De Is Ronclére le Nuury wae elected President for 1479-80, 
and Commandant Perrier and M. G, Porit, Vio-Preaidents. 

May 2: M. Davanis in the Chsir—The French missionaries in Tibet, who vave 
Captain Gill, 2, so cordial a reception, sent an itinerary of Mer. Pélix Biet, Biuhoy: 
of Tibet, from Ta-telen-In to Chen-te-fa, expital of Szechuen, with indications by 


Olen (7), Hie will bring with him « letter from Amr, 1 af Napé, who opens 
‘his territory to the French, assuring them of his ald and protection, and the privilege 
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of establishing trading stations. ‘The letter le accompanind by presents for the Pre- 
sident of the Republic—aA discussion ensued on the great quostion of the day, viz. 
the Interoceanio Canal of America, in which M. Wiener expressed his ooviction that 
the Panama line would be the onw adopted, and he strongly recommended the Com- 
pany about to be formed, to avail themselves of Braxilian negro Inbour for the ex- 
eavationn. M. Lery, who bad twenty yearn’ experience of Industrial works in 
Central America, gave » discouraging picture of the difficulties to be encountered, 
but ahowed his preference for the Nicaragua route. Both orators [Illustrated thelr 
descriptions by camera views illuminated on a screen, and declared the pupulir 
belief of the inaslubrity of these regions to be exaggerated. The two routes for the 
canal most Ia favour now wore declared to be that of Panama (by the Mamoni) and 
that of Nicaragua (by the San Juan), 

sepenet Society of St. Petersburg—March 22nd: Pro- 
femor Lesa in the r—Colonel Petrnsévitch delivered « lecture on the ld 
channels of the Oxus He had conducted, during the years 1876 anil 1877, an 
expedition to take levela in the desiccated river-bod, assisted hy M. Heilmann, an 
engincer, and two topographers, Tho object of this expedition was to ascertain the: 
possibility of diverting the Oxus into its old bed debouching in the Caspian, sud 
for thie pnrpose it was necessary to take a series of levellings in order to determine 
the exact slope. The party started from Tiflie in July 1876, and continued their 
labours during the ond of that year down to November 1677, by which. time. they 
had completed the survey as far as Lake Sari-Kamish, when war was declared 
with Turkey, and they were recalled; not, however, befor: they had determined 
beyond all doubt the possibility of flooding tho dry river-bed, at all venta to. thi 
polat where they left off. Incidentally to the main object of the survey, they 
turned. their attention to scientific questiona connected with the Oxue river-bed, 
sions fap ge docemantgopad pe Lhe geological npheaval as an explanation of #0 
remarkable « phenomenon an that of such # great river changing ite course was 
unsound, the fheta brought to their notice plainly controverting it Their work 
ogi rpg Sordi toeantt netstoter st nny ae Colonel Fetramiviteh 
ali» exhibited to the Meeting large-scale mays of the Oxus river from Charjn), in 
the Khanat of Bokhara, tothe Aral, After hia lecture, which was delivered almost 
without the assistance of notes, and ‘listened to with marked attention, an litte- 
resting discussion followed, in which Profesor Lenz and Mushketof and Baron 
Kanibars took part. In the course of this discussion, teforenco wes made to tha 
rocent overtlow of the Oxus, and the additional confirmation this lent to expecta- 
tions of realising the scheme of a grand waterway from the heart of Ecropen 
Russia to the markets of Central Asia.—[It is roported that thin subject fs seriously 
eogaging the attention of the Husian Government, and that a committes, presided 

over by Admiral Possict, is now sitting upon it.] 

‘23nd April: M. P. deSamevor, Vios-President, in the Chair.—It waa announced 
that M. Sibiriakef, in addition to the despatch of a ship at his own expense vid 
Belring Strait, in sending two sledge expeditions to the aid of Professor Norden- 
ski6id ; one will start from Nijni Kolimek, and the other from the mouths ofthe 
River Anadyr, and their tadk will be to explore every little hay on the Tobtktrhe 
ecast, in hopes of quickly meeting some of Nordenskidld's party, and commmnicating 
the information. that further succour is on the way.—It waa next stated that Prince 
Gédroica, known for his geological aoquirements, had been appointed by the Council 
to take part in the Government Expedition organised to explore the Uzbot, or ancient 
bel of the Oxua, The Society wonld participate in the same exploration Indepen- 
dently, by mending M. Maief as their delegate in the private expedition organised at 
Samira, the object of which f# to study the route for o railway from Orenbung to 
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‘Tashkend, 25 well as the capabilities of the Oxua for navigation. ML 
hustracted to obtain thy wost oumplete data possible regarding the economic condi- 
Hom of the region, ite products, and ite needs, and aleo to.examing the ruins of tho 
anclent towns, which bear witness to tho former prosperity of the eountry. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
(By B. CO, Ryz, Librarian u.¢.2.) 


EUROPE, 
Adriatic Sea —Vhysikaliche Untersuchungen fn der Adria, dangestelit in: vier 
Berichtan an die kévigl, unzarische Secbehdnde zu Piume. Wien (Carl Gerold's 
5 Solin) ¢ 1870, Svo,, pp. 10, map, 2 ple. (Artaria & Co, Vienne.) 
This extract from tho * Mittheilungen aus dem Gebioto des Seowesens,’ pub- 
Nehod by the Imp, Royal Hydr i¢ Office, Marine Litesry, Pula, consists 
| of a recapitulation of the results of four expeditions, undertaken for physical 
researches in the Adriatix, of which the details are contained in four reports to 
{> the Royal Hungarian Marino Board at Piume. The firat of these re b 
* Profesor J. Wolf and J, Loksch (FPiume: 1877, Svo., pp. ba ret d 
cofitaine an secount of tho preliminary expedition by Professr E Stuhiberwer 
a? wad the authors In the Nautilus steamer, in 1874; the sooond (1877, pp. 27, 
) S ple), third (1878, pp. il, 4 pis}, and fourth (1878, pp. 89, 5 pls), are by the 
same authors, and Dr. J. Kittstorfer, and discos the investigations in 1875, 
1876, and 1877, in the Deli aod Nautilus. They contain a great number of 
P olservatious on tetuperaiures, currents, gravity, and salinity, with appendices of 
) chemical analysis, 
Metz—Erter Jabreshericht des Vervina fiir Erdkunde zu Metz, pro 1878 Meta 
_ “‘GSeriba)= 1879, Bvo., pp, 126, 3 maps. 
:. This iret anntal publication of the recently founded Geographical Society 
of Metz, under err Janke (§ ry, Lieutenant Kollin), 
I the of Herr Janke (Seorvtary, Lic Koll 
c contains besides the Itules, List of Members (mostly military), and accounts of 
ngs at meetings, the following papers>—{1) by the President, on 
Tauls and Notas with 2 maps; (2) by Gaptain Schultzen, on the ancient 
Roman water ita from Gorge to Metz, with map; (3) by P. Karcher, 
city of viper by Dr. Hornburg, on the definition of 
Arabia, ered under its cotaditions ; §? by Lieutermnat Janke, on 
the voyage of the German ship Vineta throagh the Stmite of Magellan; and 
Ue, Miller, othe rine of the Castle of Vianden in the Grand Duchy 
'S- 


a ASIA. 
Bezaure, Gaston de—Le Fleuve Blew. Voyage dans Iu Chine Occidentale. 
Paris (Plon): 1870, 16mo., pp. 312, map, pli. (Dnlaw.) 
5 j author followed the ordinary steamboat roate from Shanghal to Hankow, 
. he tw Drxaghing, 38 ins commercial emporium in 
which he deseribes capital Chingtn. Tho map shows the 
cone of the Min-kiang tiver, a northern affinent of the Kin-cha-kiang (upper 


Datrenil do Rhins, J. L.—Le Royaume d'Annam ot les Annamites. Jornal de 
Voyage. Paria (Plon): 1570, 16m. pp. 316, mapa, pla (Dulas) 
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Kouropatkine, —. —Iee Confins Anglo-Runes dans TAsie Centrale, Etude 
histariqun, géographique, politique et militaine sur la Kachgario (Turkraton 
Oriental), ‘Traduite par G. Le Marchand, Puris (Dumaine): 1879, 12mo,, 
pp 189, (Barthé & Lowdll.) 

neo Mba Pg ering At ecace Spcahyins ever. 
Cc art . Colonel tiropatkin ‘was 
tthe lt Huan emmy Yo Yakoob eg, and hin deals a iy pro- 
esa 

Rochechouart, Ct. Julien de.—Les Indes, La Birmanio, La Malaisie, Le Japon, 
et les iats-Unix. Paris(Plon): 1879, 12mo., pp. 282, pla (Williams & Norgate.) 

This volume of Plon's series.“ Excursions autour du Mommie” reconuta the 
author's experiences at some time between 1867 and 1876, with on interval of 
two years spent in China, of which he bas already published an account, notioul 
in ur current ‘ Proceedings,’ p. 148. As before, no index le given, and the 
work appears to be of no geographical importance, 


Ujfalvy de Mezo-Kovesd, C. E. de.—{Expédition Selentifique Francaim en Russie, 
en Sibérie et dans le Turkestan. Volume IL) Le Syr-Daria, Le Zéralchdne, 
Les pays des Sopi-rivitres et La Sitdrie-cocklentale, avec quatre appendices, 
— pee: 1879, large Svo., pp, 208, pls, map, tables, (Williams & 

orgute, 

‘encom ct the 8 Daria, Zaralaban, Béroireiehe ay! Aedes. 
t ts of ¢ i 3 or Seven-rivers, ani 
Western Siberia, A pence account (geographical and political) la given of 
tach of these, with special attention to their roads or other means of com- 
munication, aud to their people, the author’s primary objects being anthmpo- 
logical anit pe itp Any monuments, ruins, or other teal remains 
are carefully st ; but the chief attention ia given to mensumtion of 
wasdigreapr ted the various tribes, Thea icey contain archmological obeerva- 


map showing the distribytion of races ju the Pamir region); anil 

Ba ne grperoc ten Much other owls Pg 

Mie Be aie bi gouge A think volume, 

ira, the Northern Chndi, and the Altaic antiquities 
fa in the press; and with three atlwes of anthropoligical 
subjects, will complete the series. . 
AFRICA. . 

Bérenger-Féraud, L. J, B.—Les Poupilades de la Sénéeumble, Histoire, Ethno- 
graphic, Morar et Cuutumes, Légondes, &e, Paris (Leroux): 1879, large Bro, 
Pp. 420. (Williams & Norgute.) 

The author's position as naval surzeon in the French West African Colonies 
regard to istribution, : olofs, Manulinges, 
Beatie aad this Gcetokice iee sich 

ong serch Henri.— Dictionnaire Gigographique de l'Ancionne Egypte, Leipzig 
¢ ): 1879, (Drlan) ) 

An autographio work, to be completed in November next, in 13 livraisuns 
of 1071 Containing in alphabstionl order the eampacatite: ncasaiclasare: 
of frourant: po names po degrees pene aml papsti, 
cally of the governments and Sinidl-conttea, tonmplen savetontion 
sree Nagy aig Sar pingsta md weap wie nde adore age luke, 


: 
ball 


Galiano, Pelayo Alcali.—Memorix sobre Santa Cruz de Mar Peytefia y las 
“Pesquetias wn la Conta Noroestoe de Africa, Madrid (Yortanet): 1878, Svo., 
Sr ae Gabicks negaaaty blished his dissertation upon the position of the 

t 

Challe of Gundor, Santa Crux te Mer poquella (Mer chios or Mer menor), end 
Ha connection with the histery of the conquest of the Canaries, in the ‘ Revista 
do Marina’ for leat August; bot his conclusions having been questioned 

+ BN Dum in the Boletin of the Madrid. Geographical Society, he roprints 
treatise with additions, ‘I'he dispute is purely historic, ut the work muy 
prove of some juterest to those concerned Ather for of againat the “ El Jui 
scheme of inundating the Sahara from Cape Bojador, as the area discussed is in 
the irumettiate vicinity. eases show the positions asi to Santa Cruz 





Tromp, T. M.—Herinneringen wit Zuid-Afrika ten tifle der Annexatie van der 
Transvaal, Leiden (Brill): 1879, em. Svo, pp. 370, map. 

Tim anthor was private Secretary to President Burger, and had official 

tie at the time of the antexation of the ‘Trateraal for becoming 


J P AMERICA. 
| California.—Kine Blume aus dem Goldesen Lande, oder Loe Angeles, Pray 
(Mery): 1578, 12mo., pp. 257, pis. 
Another addition to the descriptive serics of worka published anonymously 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and which owe their f value tothe eminent 
artintic abliity of their royal anthor, ‘The Hlustrations from nature by him 


D'Ursel, Le Cte. C—Sud-Amérique ; Séjours et Voyages au Brési!, A La Plata, au 
Obili, en Bolivie, et ax Péron, Paris (Pilon): 1879, 16mo,, pp, 307, map, pls. 
(Dulas,) 


travels were confined to coasting, from Iio Janeiro, through lian Straits, 
apd north to Venezuela. Some slight excursions were made id, at Rio, 
Montevideo, and La Nee, The illustrations are chancteristic. 
Lefroy, Lieut.-General Sir J. H.—Memorials of the Discovery and Barly Settlo- 
ment of the Bermudas, or Sone Ialaniis, 1511-1687, compiled from the Colonial 
| TReoorda, and other original sources. Vol. IL 1650-1687. Londun (Longmans) ; 
ee OME mee ere pla., map, z = 
Completes ‘ wae bliahed I j is ted r 
a dooble index, referring Seth pordban saa oehincen see Vn rchering 
7 to Norwood's survey of 1663, ies a special index, and is llusteated by a map 
reduced from that survey, compared with « maiuetion of the Admiralty chart 
ef 1874, from which it varies in a very small degree, 
, J, M—Rambles in North-Western America, from the Pacific Qunan to 
the Kocky Mountains London (Chapman and Hall}: 1879, Svo, pp B64 
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“of the esta liye and progress of 
Sipe on the Moore River, north of Porth, ihe | ‘ecological, born 
Sra ot tab & yooabilnry, igi 


madre detail, and fe poasllly not civen correctly, ne the mouth of the Tanela fe 
atated to be on tho east coast of the Gulf of Darien, itwtoad af the west, 


Afters notlew of the chief advantages of and objections to tho ecven pitites 


6 to tho 
ieriteds Lieutenant Wyso gives the preference to No. 6, which ia Uluetrated in 


oa one Of Tele naps (scale 1: 200,000). ‘This sturtsin Lemon Bay, below 
Aspinwall (Colon), and follows the Paomma railroad on fta western side up the 
ley of the Chagres iver, crossing the rall to its eastern slide at San Tabla; at 
Matachin, a litte south of Cences, it follows the River Obispo and the rall um 
thelr casters atles, entering the Biers de Cylebr by tunnel at Obispo station, 
and emergmg on the Rio Grande above Parniso station, when it once tory rons 
onthe western aide of the mil, being cartied Into Panama toadatead wa far an 
the asl age ted iilancda keown s¢ Naos, Culebra, &c. The ouly stated 
Objections to this toute ane the torrential chatpcter of the waters of the 3 aed 
han 


‘Chagrs and the tenscity of the rocks, [ts advantages are that it ls throug: 
ea a ¥ tages 


regivt, neat = tailmed all the way, ond Telos towns caymble of 
eupply; and the alight elevation (285 fet) of ta divide, which, qomidering the 
shortuess of the requisite tinnel, aimite of rapid perforation, It shurea, with 


‘Nos, 1-3, tho advantage of having a . gtanted be the Colombian 


Government, which the Nicarznan ronte (No. 7) has yet to obtain from the 
authorities of Nicaragua and Costa Mies; nod financial arrangements are now 
slated to hard been made with the Fonama Railrond Company, The Nicara- 
gua poute ta, on the other hand, strongly urged by - J. Monchet anid 
G, Santican, Civil erga in their ‘Notes et Documents* (Paria, Denn: 
1879, dto., pp. D4, oy Yard serps to the Congress in stpport of M. A.-P. 
Manchel’s project. Acconling to these notes; Lirutenant W: =n No. Gf route 
‘fe Tiahle to strong objections from the cecanic calms prevailing ot ite wutlota, 
reederini: salling-ehip tmifin difficult; the height of the tidey on the Pacific 
terminne: Ha eituation in the tobe of greatest heat and minfall, and of worst 
repete for ite wifoet tm health; ite great want of popniation; its rocks being the 
haniest of the Fsthimos; and ite want of @ portwt each onl, Fe fe alae opened 
‘on accomnt of the conmdermble mioily to be paid. to the Panama Hailway 
Company, and of ite wanting o treaty guaranteeing protection to atranjre 
Ration. ~The Nicaraguan route is considered preferable on account of ite 
paeeitig iron ihe not popolons part of the sth; fs pavigalle waterway 
capable of taking a regular stenm service; unlimited hydraulic power, eaally 
cletred oarth, iy stg ogy protection under various specified treaties, Ac. 
Ronto No, 4 (San Blus to Chepillo) is alao illustrated on a map of the same 
malo no No, fi, and is o tly consideres) the second in feasibility, Further 
explomtions, however, of the era River, and ite western affiuenty above 
Jesus Maria, would seem necessary before a definite secondary position is ascribed 
to this route, A emall joset map (ecole 1: 50,000) gives details of the anciwiit 
as eter ea eden eget "te have ind ‘tho \ohts penotioal. al 
oy. cima, whe appears to have liad the chief share in 
the operations of the Commission, gives an secount of the daily work in L877— 
78, with asindy in detail of tha project of an Interceeanic Canal, in whieh the 
phyaical conditions of the Isthinas ure dissed. Of the proposed plans, he 
lacy ‘lop Wo. 6, on acconut of the valley of the Chagres being lower, wider, 
ond less sinuous than tho of the Cate Quekrade or ite affinonts; the dividing 
Hilge of tho Oblepo boing the lowest in the wholo Isthimns; the imity to 
the rall: the thes Gf the eradienta, and tninimutm of tunnel suleoooumnde 
working. ‘The report of the ongineer M. PJ. Som ia in favour of routes Nos @ 
wet, aid he apparently himnell, from « profesional point of view, prefara the 


AUSTRALIA, 


‘Béerengier, Le EB. P. Dom Théophile—Ls Nyuvello-Nunie, Histoire d'uno 
Colonie Bénddictine dans l'Anstralie Occidentale (1848-1878), Parle (Lecoffte) = 
1679, 8eo., pp. 386, map, woodcats. (Barth's & Lowell.) 


After a discription of tha Australian Colonies, and a dotaiied 
af ani the Benetict ime , Mission ot ouwille ae eattd 
oy anical, 


account la viveu of West A 


Diego, E. Contreras de—Vinjee y Ueseubrimiontos on ol Polo Norte. ‘Madrid 
(Labajos): 1879, 12m, pp, 256, 
A. general historical account of the chief Arctic voyages, | 
Toeppen, H.—Die Doppelirael Nowaja Semija, Geschichte ther Entdeckung, 
Leipzig (Mutze): 1879, Sro., pp. 118, map. (Auhar,) 

After a chronolegical aceonnt of the varius travellers whe have ridted the 
bland, inaimding Professor Nondimskiall in the Vrya, a general physical and 
topezrapliical description of it is wiven (with special reference Lo the question of 
ity belng a continistion of the Ural chain), followed Alt pacman a4 to cliniato, 
flor, aud fauna, and obeervations on [te political aud economic valna ‘The 
map ie roughly executed, on the scale of 2s 1,700,000. . 


GENERAT. 

Gunther, §.—Studien sur Geechiclite dor mathermtischen ond physikalischea Geo- 
gmphie, Halle u. 8. (Nebert): 1870, Svo., pp, 407, woodcuts. (Ilium db 
Nargute,) 

4 collection of memoirs on (1) the knowledge of the earth's rotandity and 
motion pos by Western nations, Armia, and Hebrews, in the Btiddlip 
Age; (+) ancient am] modern theories on the periodical displacement of tho 
earth's contro of gravity by great bodies of water; (3) analysia of como. 

phim! MSS. in the Munich State Libmry; (4) Johann Werner, of 
ucaterg: anil his) references to tuathemtical and physical geography 3 and 
(5) History of the loxodromicor rhomboid curve. 


Hahn, F. G—Unterenchungen fiber das Aufiteigen und Sinken dor Kiisten, fin 
Beitrag xur aligemeinen Exdicande, Leipsiz (Engelmann); 1879, 8ra., Pp 228, 
(Pintaw,) 

This troative an the monlar moremenia of sea-coasts, after some treneral 
Oecrrations on ihe cliarscteristies of upheaving and depressing 
disenaers eels Joa! im of elihor nitive xe have licen receded, with 
copious hibliozray notices, nd gemeral deeloctions, 

Jomard, E,—Introduction i TAilas doa Monuments do {a Giographic, par fou 
AL Jomanl ,..,.. pablige par lew ecine et avec des remarques de M. EK. Cortam-« 
bert. Paris (Mortrmid): 1879, Bvo., pp. 60, 

This is an: antici Separate publication of an article ta the Bulletin of 
the French Geographical Society, and consisty of genom and historical mmaris 
Of taps, trbles, dc, from the onrlinst known date, with special olwervations on. 
the Keyptlin, Grecinn, Ptolemaic, and Ruman epocha, and the middileapes, ma 
mgarda their nap-productions; concluding with notes on the engraving anil 
oss ey The original intention appear to have toon that w detailed 
boconnt shotkd be jublishod from Joman's notes of each of the Tape in hie 
Celebrated Atins, but the death of D’Avezac, who undertook. tha work, haa 
prevented its completion, 


fummel, Otto—Versuch einer vergleichendon Morphologie der Mooreariume, 
Lalpede (Duricker & Humblot): 1870, aro. pp. 110, 24 tables. 

‘This attempt at a comparative morphology of oseunie-apaces discusses (he 
older divisions atnl tomenelaturt of seas: open oorana, mediterranean anil 
bordering pena, aa poographically generio terms; ooeanie eot-locke (not ineliadine 
the Deul 1 Sea); methods of arranying the values of dimensions, &e., mmmericnlly ; 
and the mid-depthe of sea-spaces; with general couclusiona, 


Peschel, O.—?hysiathe Enikonde. Noch den hintorisseonen Mantacripten Oumar 
Prachol's selbatindig bearbeitet und hersmegezeben vom Gustav Lolpohit, “Erste 


Lielerung. Leipzig (Duncker & Humblot): 1870, 8ro, TP 96, woodents, 
‘(CWikiama & Norgate,) 
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Reclus, Elisée—Nouvelle Géoctaphie Uuiverselle. La Tere et les Hommes. 
Tome TV. L'Butwpe dy Nond-toest (Belgique, Hollande, Nes Dritanniques), 
Paris (Hachotte): 187{, 4to., pp. 870, Gcolatrel maps, 305 maps and plans in 
text, and 51 engravings, 

Tho 244th livralson of the whole work (which is expected to ccaupy in ull 
about 600 livmisons) seis the volume umier notice, which specially 
recommends itself to Britigh readers, It is on the same extended scale ua le 
three predecessors (oi Southern Enrope, France, and Central Europe), com- 
arial Geseriptions of all the chiet yasical features, nations] works, climatic 
conditions, and ethnological peculiarities of the constries disctumed, with trade 

and other statistics, dc. ‘The copions jlinstrations and taken from. official 


and tostworthy sources, add materially to tho value of the work aa cme ot 
relefenee ; Gnd iti many cases give it almost tho detailed utility of a pasctizor, 
in addition to ite larger view, 

Stanford's Compenlinnm of Gexgrphy and Trovel, based on Hellwald's ‘Die Enle 
und thre Volker,” Avermanasta, “Edited and extended by Alfred R. Wallace, 
Fie, de, with Ethnological Appendix by A, H. Keane, waa. London 
(Stanford): 18708, «y. Svo., pp, 672, mapa, pla, 

vari aarp on Sr gy casera Rae volume id to be ascribed to: the 
German work on w 0 series in founded, and it may, therefore, bo purausti- 
cally cousidered aa new. It in a condensed and deus suuninere of eae 
yore I informution oly eich lng pl reek thee 
‘ow Zealand, the Malay Archipelago, New Guinea and the other islands 
of Melanesia and Polynesia, and tha Marshall, Polew, and other Micronosian 
, iis an indies mop, there are Seteral and physical maps of 
ustralania, foal ood general maps of Australia, and te mine 
ofS. 5 Wales, Victoria, South and West Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, 
the Philippines, the Malay Archipelago, New Guinea and the Solomon 
Te New Caledonia and Samoan, the Bociety ond Marqnesas group, the 
: ich, Caroline, and Ladrone Islands, and New Zealand, North and South, 
Mr, Keane adds an oppindix on the philolocy and ethnology of the inter 
comic mees, with comparative table of numerals, anid list of racéy anil 


fea, 

=_ 49 may be readily imagined from. Mr, Wallace's former works, prominenne is 

wen to the natural history, physical conditions, and ethnolozy of the various 

‘discussed ; and for various places of which he haa tio per: knowledge, 

thu best and most recent authorities are quoted amd ackn , with ihe reauit 
that sccumte modern information on all casantial points is remlily aocomihle, 


(By J. Corms, Map Curator n.0.8,) 


Levasseur, E.—Pomessious ct colonies Francaises: carte dresuée par E. Levassenr, 
membre de Minatitut, avec lo concours de MM. A. Dufresne ot Lejeanx, dessinatetrs 
géographes, Cl. Delazrave, Fujiteur de la Société de géographie, Faria, 2878. 
Echelle do 1+1,000,000 of 12-6 #eographical miles to an inch (une longuour.de 
1 millimétre repriente 1 kilombtre). Font exception bk I'échelle:—1" Le Pani- 
apbire dormant lersemble des possessions Frougaises, dreasé A ['dcholbe ‘ie 
4: 100,000,000 or 1509 gecgraphical milo to an inch ; le carton des Antilles 
am 1: 20,000,000 of 274°8 geoeraphical miles te an inch, 2° LT chrome & 
‘Hebella de 1 : 20,000,000 or 273°8 yoogrsphioal miles to.an ine, 3" Las dnvlrom 
‘Hes chife-lionx de colonies dreeeds A Véchelie de 1:200,000 or 2*7 goograpliical 
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miles toa inch, 4° Lee trois cartes dftaiildes do la Martinique, de la Guadeloupe 
ef de ln Réunion, drewies & [échelle de 13800,000 of 6-8 geographical miles tw 
aninch. (Duleu.) 

EUROPE. 

Friedrich, L—Pfost und Elsenbahn-karte von Dentacliland, den Niederlanden, 
Belgien, und der Schwein, bearbeltet nach L, Friedrich's Poat- Eienbalm- und 
Reine-karie vm Mittel-Europa.. Seale 121,800,000 oF 24-0 geographical miles 
toan inch. Jistus Porthes, Gotha, 1870, ( Phedon) 


Orel, Fussli, and Co—(eneral-Karte der Gotthard-Batn pebst Langenprofilen. 

Project vou 1878. 7 Blatt, Moasstab der Crenerslkarte 1: 100,000 or 1°93 geo- 
graphical miley to an inch, Masasial der Lingenprofile; fiir div Langen 
1:100,000 of 1° peographica] mile to an inch, fir did Hihen 1: 5000 or 
« 14°6 inches to one geogmplical mile, Zilrich, Onell, Fiisali, & Co, 1870. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPs, 
1-ineh General Maps :-— 
Exiasp: No. 285, “hills shaded.” 
Tnrtaxn: No. 1 _ hille shaded,” 


@-inch—Connty Mapes: — 
Exaraxp: Midd Ne 22; Sussex, Now. 16, 17, 75 and 76 (on ane}, 
Boornasn: Argyll, Noa. (0,07; Sutherland, Noa, 73, 70, 89, $8 82, 07, 101, 
105, 100, 107, 76, 84, 69, 98, 04, 95, 98 and 99 (on one), 103, 108, 100, 90, 


110, 77, 86, 87, 
Sean Se ne or ce 


25-Inch—Paneh Maps :— 
Exqnaxp ast Watca:—Iberkshim: (aheets: Bunham and ditta 
7 eet’ Sala Sulbanrp Abbots and itto (detached Nox 2 anil 3), 
Sullun patend 5 shects.—Oxfordshire: All Saituta, 
h Gormser cats yell Holy Bartholomew (irmer!y 


Marti - 
fale, Bt. te, St Mal Ee erties et at Be Vetertetitey, rp ian 


sheets; Highlicht, 2 sheets, 

Oe ccs vt : HOO or 10°56 foet to a mile; 1; 1056: or 6 feet 
ta mile; and 1: 2500 or 26*244 inches toa mile—Hemel Hempwtond, 1: 500, 
Ii sheets; Tring, 1 :500, 5 sheets; Edinburgh, 1: 1056, 25 and 37 (revised alent), 
(Stanford, ayrnt.) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS. 


Vertical Sections, Sheet 65, Mit Bectiona and Borings of the South Durham Cyal- 
Field, draem and arranged by Henry H. Howell, vasa. Sheet 66, Sections of tho 





NW. part of Essex and dba of Herta, with parts of ; 
aud Suffotk ¢ bhp ei ofits dest mean cents tout igs 
af England Wales), by W.. Whitaker, p.a., gmat W. See wet at ie 
. H, Daltan, roa, and Fd, Bennett, rcs. aw 
The Geology of tha neighbourhood of Mt Waksteld oat anil Poon be 

ance Sage ros. and Ef. Rosell, cu, #68, 18T0—The Goclay ca: the 
Ti ‘by A. TE Green, wa, yaa: R, Sere ene 
myo Was ;C, Fax Stungeways; W. H. Dalton, and 'T. ¥ Herod (Steyind 


oo 


ASIA, 

Allen, W, H.—Tho Rossian Mificial Map of Central Asia, compiled in accordance 
with the discoveries and surveys of Russian Staff Officers, np to the close of tho 
year 1877. Seale 1; 3,419,840 or 46°8 gvographical miles to an inch. (IW. JZ. 
Allen & Co., London.) 

This map is apparently = reduction of the Map of the Military Provinoo of 
Turkestan, ponstrncted by the Turkestan Military Topographical Department, 
The original, from which thie map is taken, is o 12<heet map, and whon pat 
together forms a map 5$ by 73 inches; its large size, and the lettering being in 
Thustlant character, render it unfit for reference to the genes! reader; therafore 
the reduction of this map to a handy scale, with English lutteriny, will make it 
very acceptable to thom who are interested in Contral Asia. 

Dr, J.—Itinéraires entre Bassae, In Khou ot Hué par le Dootour J, 
Harmand, Pérrier-Aodt 1877. Scale 1: 1,000,000 or 13°6 geographical miles to 
an loch Société de Géographie, Paris, 1879, 


Hassenstein, B.—Hydrogmphische skizze der Ebene von Yedo. Anf Grittdlage 
finer tach Knippings Aufnahmen u. nach Japanischen Quellen bearbelitulen 
Specdaikarie von DB. Hessenatein. Seale 1: 1,200,000 or 103 yoographical miles 
= - inch, Petermann's ‘Geographische Mittheilungen,’ Justas Porthes, Gotha, 

‘ 


Indian Government Surveys—Lower Provinces Reyonae Survey. District 
‘Ditajpoot (Dinayepore). Seale 1 mile to 1 inch—Sheets Nex 7, Lower Pro- 
‘vinces Revenuo Survey. District Fureedpoor (Furrealpore), Seale 1 mile to 
1 inch —Sheets Nos. 1, 2, 3,5. Lower Provinces Revenue Survey. Indbx ta 
the Sheets District Rumgpoor (Rungpore), on the pcale of 1 inch to the mile. Scale 
of the Index 8 miles to 1 inch, Lower Provinces Revenue Survey, Index to the 
Sheets of the District Sunthal Purguunahs (Pergaunahs), on the «ale of 1 inch to 
the mile. Scate of the Indox 6 miles to 1 Inch. North-West Provinces Rovenue 
Survey. District Hamirpur. Scale 1 mile to 1 inoh.—Sheets Noe. 3, 4, 5, G; T, 
$, 12, 12. Great Trigonometrioal Survey of India, Kumaon (Kumann) and 
Dritish Garbwwal. With Hills. Seale 1 mila to 1 inch.—Stheet No. 86. North- 
West Provinces—Oudh. District Buraitch (Bahraich), 1802-71. Seale 4 miles 
to Linch, North-West Provinces—Oudh. Diatriot Kheree (Kheri), 1864-1868. 
Seal 4 miles to 1 inch. North-West Provinces—Oudh. District Purtalurh 
(Partabgarh), 1850-1864. Seale 4: miles to inch, Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of Tudia, Gunerat, 1875-76, Reale 2 inches to 1 mile—Sheet 31. Section 1. 
Parts of Broach and Atnod Talulow of Broach Collectorate, and of Choratulis 
Mahal in Baroda. Section 2, Party of Brouch Taluka of Broach Collectorate, of 
Rajpipla, and of Choranda Mahal in Baroda, Gireat Trigonometrical Survey of 
Tohis, Guserat. 1875-76. Sele Linch to J mila—Sheet 31, Parte of Bronch 
Thstrict, of the Galkwat's (Gackwar'’s) territory, aul of Rewa Kanta. (Stanfort, 
agent.) 


Intelligence Branch, Quartermaster-General’s Department. — Map of 
Afvhan|stan, compiled under the dircctian of Major C. W. Wilson, c.n., 2.&., for 
the Tntulligones Branch, Quartermaster-General’s Department, War Offoe; on 
46 half ebents. Scale 1: 600,000, or 7 gvographical milew.toan inch, 
wider the woperintendence of Lieut-Colonel O. P, Carey, nx, at the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton, Colonel A. 0, Cooko, o.n., nx, Direotor-General.— 
(Stan fund, agent.) 


 ‘Thté map, whist complated, ill (accorting to the index sheet) include all 
Hi: scteatay Raparpua tha manip: tonch cost tesoals daevten or sere tatlince, 








. fty-ninth and seventy-fourth degrees of east longitude. The followin 

SF halt shone have heen need NCTM ACER EE GN TR Ome 

9X, 65,78, 88,98, 11N., 12 N, 13 NUN 11S, 25,138.48. 

The Will work i# shaded with chalk, and tho map is in all’ yespocts clear and 
distinct. 

Lorcher, Rev. J. @—Map of the Province of Canton, scoonling to the map of 


“ Kwong-Tung Tu shot,” by the Rev. J. G. Licober, Scale 1: 586,000, or 8 geo- 
graphical miles to an inch, Wurster, Randegger & Co, Winterthur, 1879, 
(Stasiford,) 

‘The coast-tine of thia ie taken from the Boglieh Admirnliy Charts, anid 
the details hare been euppied hy several Protestant tmissionaries,  1¢ i printed 
in colours, on ico, in a temarkably clear manner, and, though in «ize 
55 inches by 60, It folda np into a very small compass, and could not be easily 

torn. 


Petermann’s phische Mittheilungen.— Dic fihrt des Russischen 
klippore ,, Weaadnik,” Lieutenant Qnatzewitrch, August 1875. Uebersiclt der 
bisherigen arktinchen Vorsobtingen Nordwestlich der Boring Strasse, Sonlo 
1: 3,400,000 or 46°5 geographical miles to an inch, Justus Perihes, Gotha, 1879, 

Thiv map shows the tracks of Wrangel, April 1823; Cook, August 1775; 
Rodgers, August 1855; and Long, August 1867. 

Tschekanowski, A.—Dic Hauptresnitate vou A. 'Tschekanowski’s Forschungen in 
Nord-Sibiries im Geblete der Fillsse Olenek, Lenn, und Jans 1874-75, Seale 
1: 6,000,000 or 82 geographical miles to an inch, Petermann's * Geograyihische 
Mittheilungen,” Jahrgang 1879, Tafel 6. 


AFBICA. 


Pareiligeees Seenth, Quartermaster-General's Department.—Sketch of road 
from Fort Tonedos to Ekowe. Seale, 1: $16,800 or 4*3 geographical miles to an 
inch. 
Sketch ef Ground about Ekowe Seale 275 yards to an fnch.. Intelligenoe Branch, 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, Lonilon, 1879, (Stanford, agent.) 
Revised 18th of Ayeil, 1879, frum Major Barrow’s sketch of the Mth 
March, 1879, 
CHARTS. 


ate te Department, in March and 
So Slam Inches. 

Ai De 0 {i3} spe lr) pe sak Ge wer pa Maulmain (Salween) River, 
fe oe ee Manda, and Patta bays and 


val & te] Fee] 
3 
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m = &°6 Sonth America, west coast >—Valparsiso Bay, 
O'O United States, exst coast:—Sapelo Sound to St. Andrew 


pim = 0O°9 Uaitel States, east const -—St, Androw Sound to St. John 


ver. 
bem = O°F Englund, ext comst:—HBarilepool to St Abbe Head. 
=m = 3°0 Newfoundland, cost const:—Toulinguet Harbours, 


SBE & 
a 
E 


O°9 Africa, cast coast —Kilwa Kisiwani (Quiloa). 
vem = 7°0 Iceland, west coast >—River Shanoon, Sheet VI. 
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—[ndex to Charts and Mans published by the Hydrographic Offen of 
the Adniiralty, under the superintendence of Captain FP. J. Evans, n,, 021, rn, 
Hydrographer, 1875, Corrected tev 1879, 


— Alls of Wind and Current Charts for Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans, 
Compiled by Captain FP. J. Evans, ny, rma, Hydrogeapher, and Staff Com- 
meander ‘T., A. Hull, ox. Published st the Hysdrographic Department of the 
Adiralty, 1872. Republished with additions, 1879, (Stoaford, agent.) 


Depot des Cartes et Plans de la Marine. 

No, 3619, Angivterre, Cite Ext, Approches Sarre) ; $833, Plan de ["Em- 
bouwhure do in Seine (envirous du Hayre); 2507, Carte particnlicm thes ie 
de Franco, Baie do Dounrnenez; 3653, Mor Miditarrnée; Cite SE. d 
Plan du Port do Porman ; SK, Mer Maétitermndés, Cite 5K, d'Fispagne, Plan 
He Ansa de Morya; eek Tes loniennes, Baie do Zante: 3605, Sicile, Port 
de Trapani; 2568, Mer Adriatiqne, Cite Oriental, @’Antivari 4 lentrée do la 
Riv™ Vojuzza; 4552, Mer Adriatique, Olte Orienfale, do I'flo Meleda fl Anti- 
var; S617 Mer Adriatique, Canal de Pasman: $632, Mer Adriatique, Bale de 
Valona; 8627, Mer Adnatique, Ports de Rogoenizea, de §. Giorgio di Tirona, 
Cana) dy Trau, Bains Saldon et Bossiljina: 362 Mee Adrintaine, Copal det 
Castelli, Port de Makarska, Rade d’Almissa, Port « o Spulato; , Mer. Adri- 
atiqne, Port de §, Giovanni di Modua, Rate elma Bale Durareo; 3501, 
Mer stone Detal do 8 ot Passes devant Oreera, Tort de Hovigno; 8570, Mer 
Adri diadori, Ports Citta Veschis, Verbouka, Gel (de 
Vile Lan at Giver Cl Pile Solta); 3504, Mer Adriatique, Canal Maltempe 
ot ses abor ne, Port de Trieste, et Bain de M Canal 
Lato iar ive); 3 618, Mer Adsiatiqns, Fort de Gravosa, Port de Dida - 

ne, Ports Quieto et Cittunnova: 3014, Mer de Chine, Croqnia 

ie tree Hancock ies I'Tie Oho-Sima entre le Japon ct les Lon-tehou: 3631, 
Mer du Ching, Plan dn monillage tle la Baie est de Poulo Condom; 3641, Cate 
N.E. de Cochinchine, Croquia do la Baio de ‘Thoamot; 3547, Vues de la Cate 
dt Cochinchine, &* Feuille: $348, Voes do la Cite de Cochinchiny, &* Fenille ; 
ee Cite do Mantchourie, Baie Oiga, Che onal Brown; 2615, Japon (Cite Ourat 
a Ni = jae ale eee moti ahr o de sina S618, Ty ong-Kin, Croquis du mouil- 
fe da Tong-Kin, Croquis du moulllaye de Chone- 
peat 3616, { Golf du Tong-kin, C in i) tnonillage de Pa-Koi-et des Hivieres 
do Dien-chad-fu et Kun-hial; 3644, Golfe du Tong-Kin, Croqnis de la Céte du 
‘Tong-Kin, entre ls Cnc-ba et’ te Cap Pakinng; 3640, Carte de la Cote d'Annam, 
entra Tourune et Hod; 3612, Mur eng [le de Perim ou Me oyun, ot petit 
détroit do Rateel-Mandeb; 3651, Egypte, Plan de In bouche de Damiette ; 
2002, Bais de Tunis, Partie: conr prise entre lw ep acne et mm Otte Sind : 
3602, Cote Septentrionale WA fricme, Oe Goll de la Girone Syrte; SRM, Cote 
Septentrionsle d'Afrique, Partie comprise entre Torzia et Fripoll « 2601, Cote 
Septentrionale @Afrique, Tle do Djorhn; $610, Cote Septentrionale d°Aéri ue, 

Plane de Ports et do monillages ds la Cote de Tunis et de ‘Tri ii 3589, 

Septentrionale d'Afrique, Pian da mouillagy dew Trois Boo ; 8586, Cite 
Septentrionale FAfque, Plan du Port Chebeo, Plan di Port de Brege (Grande 
Syrte); S608, Cite tale d'Afrique, Plan de lile de Chiloane: 3 3034, Iles 
Canaries, Je Lanzarote, Ports de Nacs et d’Arreeife; 8514, Amérique Centrale, 
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| ATLASES. 
Bartholomew, J.—Philip's Handy General Atlas of America, comprising a series 


of detailed maps of the United States, Canada, &e, With Index and Statistical 
Notes by John Bartholomew, yr.no, London, 1879, (4, PAdlip & Sen.) 

This atl tains Statistionl Tohles as to the area, population, capitals, 
pojyabatioes of the « capitala, and tmost in nt towns, counties, and pparioees 
of the Dominion of Canhda, and the United States of America. are 
2d tape of North and Routh America and West Indies, incliding amap of the 
North Atisntic and Pucific Oceana, on which all existing submarine cables, Toail 
amd trade rontes are laid down, together with their distances and the avetnuge 
length of the passages in daya 


» Ferdinand —Atins graphique ot statistique du commerce de In France 
avec lea pays Gtrangers poor lew principales Tatchondises pendant les années 1859 
A 187G, pallid "par ordre do M. Telsserene de Port, Sénatent, miniatre de Piegri- 
vulinry et du eummerce, sou In direction de M. Ownne, Conselilor a'Biae, 
mecrétaim géndml, par Fenfinand Hounsnge, archivisto du qinistire, Oxy 
himoré d'un. diplime dhonneur & Exposition universuile de 1878. 16 planches 
in-plano docompagnées d'un texte et d'une table, L879, (Drutew,) 


Saint-Martin, M. Vivien de.—Atlay Universe! de Géographie Moderne, Ancienne 
et du Moyen Age ; construit d'apria lea sources originaice et lea documents lea plns 
ncents, cattes, voyaces, mémoires, travaux goodéniqnes, &e; aver un texte 
amualytijue par M. Vivien de Saint-Marim, Président bonoraira de tn Sociité de 
Gidegraphile do Paris, de., &e. Environ 110 cartes Sravées sur cuivm soos is: 
direction de MM. EB. Collin et Delanne, Hachette et Cie, Paria, (Dulau,) 

This Atlas ja published in nombers, each number containing # tape, 
accompaniel with a ootiee of such documenta aa have been usal in the con 
etnct 


om of the mapa, Only two otunbers have ox yet been pmblighed, ‘Tho 
first. coutaina>-—Prs i 


ex netics, noc Carte du la Carte de la 
Turquie d'Enorope, et la Carte de la on Arctique: The second number con 
taing>—Une Carto du Ciel, la Carte ile la Suisse, ot la Carte du F 0 de 
Grice; together with | notices, All vie oe abbe ined in: these: 
two numbers are fine! engraved, but the of Switaerland (which wna 
exhikited at the late mition Universelle dis Punris) isa splendid apecimen of 
cartographic engraving. The Celoatia! maps are also worthy of special notice, 


Spruner, Dr. K. v.—Hand-Atlas fir die Geschichten dos Mittelalters anil der 
bewerwn Heit, Diritte Anilaees, Neu bearbeltet von. Dr, Theodor Meni 20 
Lisferung, otha, Justus Porthes, 1878, (Stienjorel,) 

The contents of the 20th part of Dy, K. v. Spruner's Hand-Atles are os 


follows —Vorbemerkungen, Seite 40, (No, 5) Europa: No. ¥, Europa sur Zelt 
des dritten Kreuzznies, 1180, Mas, 1 $15,004 E 


Mat, 1: 16,000,000.—a. Eth Liviand aod Kurland nach kirehliche: 
Vethituiseen fos Mittelaitor Beet 000-4. Diesclben ta dae ees 
Mat, 1:6,000,000-—8. Pan vag Nowered oe, ease dates, 136-148. 
a6 F 0.—A, vou a» Mba ._ Mat, 1:20 
Von Prot, Dr. J. Caro, (So. 70) § wisahe Reiche: Na IY la Polen 
a tthiten vom Untergane dea Freiutents oN pattds 4 von 
Autommg der goldenen Horde, 1480, bis anf Peter den eas its@. Mat. 
1:12,000,000,—Nebenkarten: 1. Folon tnd Litthanen nach der Lublinee 
Tinton 1569 nnd dem Aussterben dur Jagiellonen 1AT2. Mat. 1: 12,000,000,— 
2, Moskowiach-Litthanisches Grenzgebiet. Met. 1;6,000,000.—3, Russisches 
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Froberungecoblet in Sibirien, XVI. und XVI. Iohehtniect. Mist. 2: 60,000, 
—. Extliand, Liviand md Kurlend, 1480 bin 12 Mat, 1:5,000 
&. Plan von Mokau. Mat. 1:200,000.—0. Der Kreml Met. 1: 50,000. 
Youn Prof, Wr. J. Cora, (No 74) Ungam: No, 1 Ungar tn seinen 
kirehlichen Verbdlinisen vom Anfang dew XIV. Jahrhunderts: bie xor 
Theformation, Mat, 1:3,700,000,— Nebenkarten: 1. Ungarne Ditcesett v 4: 
phen dem Heilieon big auf Ladislatia den Heil. Most. 1: 7,400,000,— 
2, Ungarns Ditcesmn im Anfang des XI Jahrhunderts, Mat. 127,400,000 
&. Docesls Jadremels, Mat. 1: 1,850,000,—4, eg vou Zagrablotiale 
und Corbaviensia, Met. 1:1,850,000—5, Pannonie, kirchliche Vorhaltnine 
bis BA4, Mat. 1: 15,000,000.—6. Pannonion, kirchliché Verhilltnisse Im 2X. 
Jahrhundert. Von Prof, Dr, J, Caro, 


Stieler, Adolf—Hand-Atles iter allé Theile der Enlo. Neu bearbeitet von 
Dr. Anngust Petermann, Dr. Hermann Benghans, nnd Carl Vogel. Parte 2 and 3. 
Justns Porthos, Gotha, 1879. (Stanfurd.) 

The eaipenta of the ssconl part of the new edition of Sticler’s Harndi-Atias 
are. ae follows:—No. 24, Stid-Weat-Dentechland und die Schweiz, Nordl, ‘Theil, 
yon (. Voeul, 1:925,000, Cartons: Metz und Umgegend, 1: 100,000; Strass- 
burg und Umecsend, 1:150,000, No, Tf, Polynesion tind der Grosse Ocean. 

fistlichne Blatt, vou A. Petermann, 1: 40,000,000. 17 Cartous: Ineelyruppen 

in verschiedenen Maagstiibn. No. 79, Wesi-Indien, Blatt 1, von A. Peter- 

taann, 1: 7,500,000. 

The contents of the third part of tho nsw edition of Sticler’s Hand-Atlas. 
are at followst—No. 43, Niederlande und Belgien, von.C. Vowel, 1+ 1,110,000, 
Nebenkarie: Nene Festung Antworpen, 1:400,000, No, 46, Groasbritaunlen, 
Siidliches Mlatt, yon A. Vetermann, 1:1500,00. Nebenkarle: Die Canal- 
Tneeln, 1+1,000,000, No. 60, Weat-Indien, Blatt TL, von A. Potermann, 
127,600,000, Nebenkarte: Die Atlantischen Staaten ewischen Washington 
nod Hoabon, 1: 1,500,000, 


EDUCATIONAL 
Philip, G—New Map of the County of Derby. Sele 1: 90,000 or 1°2 germ 
phical miles te an inch —New Map of the County of Warwick. Scale 1:73,000 
of Lyeogrmphioal mile to an Inch. G, Philip & Son, London, 1879. (Stanford) 


Putzger, F. W.—Historisccher Schul-Atiea zur alten, mittleren und noven 
Geschichte fn sicbenundewanrig Haupt- und achtundviersig Nebenkarten. 
Avesefilitt in der Geogrphischen Anstalt von Velhagen & Klasing in Leipeig. 
Pweite, verbessrie Auflage, Velhagen & Kiasing, Bielefeld und Leiprig, 1879. 
“(Duduu.) 

Andree, Dr, Richard.—Allgemeiner Volksschul-Atias in fiufnnddreissig Karton, 
\(Acsgnbe fir Norddcutschland.) Ansgofiilirt von der Geographischen Anstalt 
vou Velliagen é& Klasing in Leipzig. Neus Bearbeitung von 1879. (Zhehaw,) 

—— Allgvmeiner Volkeschul-Atle. (Ausgabe fir Siddentschland.) Ausgefilirt 
von der Goographischen Anatalt vou Velhagen & Hilasing in Leipsig. Xiwo 
“Tearbeltrmg von 1879. (Fhulau.) 

‘These three Atlases are all good, the maps being clear and not over- 
crowded with names, ‘Tho low price at which they are offered to the publis is 
very remarkable; the prico of the “ Historischer Sebul-Atlas,” which contains 
27 large and Tuany inset iach ee of ancient olties, le three shillings; of 

- 


the Volischn!-Atlas" (A orddentechland), which ooutains 35 good 
vane shilling; and * Volksschal-Atias (Ausgabe fur Siiddeutectland), 
which contains 01 mays, also one shilling. 
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Native Routes in East Africa, from Dar-s-Salaam towards 
Lake Nyassa. By Kerra Jouxsron, Esq." 
(Toad at the Evening Meeting, June 23rd, 1879.) 
Map, p. $80, 


1 ware just (May Ist) returned from Dar-#Salaam, where I have been 
collecting information about the country throngh which the expedition 
under my command. is likely to pass, and have time to write ouly a 
linrried report by this mail. 

Mr. Smith, the agent for tho British India Company here, kindly 
placed hin comfortable dhow at my disposal ; bat it required three days 
to beat down south to Dar-es-Salaam against the strong southerly wind. 
Chuma and three men nccompaniod me. At Dar-es-Solaum T found 
Mr. Beardall, whose work on the road is at a standstill for the present on 
avedunt of the ruins, and we spent the greater part of a day together in 
examining travelled natives aa to the paths and countries inland : the 
results of these questionings are given further on, 

From what I learned at Dar-es-Salaam, I resolved to go up the road 
as far os the village of Kola, 32 milew-in the interior, to make inquirica 
there alxmt a path to the south-west. 

In the prevent state of the road, thia journey required four days in 
gang and returning, for great part of itis under water, But notwith- 
standing the inefficient manner in which the greater part has bean 
constructed, I entertain hopes of this road becoming a great highway 
into Africa, ‘The portion of it which lies through the low country 
will, I fear, be under water to some extent during every miny peueon, 
bit with deep ditching on each side much of it might be kept dry at 
all times. If the portion beyond this through the hills is reconstructed 
in the sume stibetantial manner an the picor already completed. by 

From information collected by Mz. Keith Johnston on o preliminary journey to tha 


mmalulund, previous to the start of his expedition, 
No. Vil.—Joy, 1979.] 2 
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Mr. Beardall, there will be no great difficulty in keeping it clear of the 
rapidly growing weeds. 

I was surprised at the amount of traffic along the path, even now, at 
the height of the rains, when little trade is going on: parties of six or 
seven Wavaramo carrying loads of provisions, &c,, were mot with fro- 
quently, and two small Unyamwesi caravans were passed, one going, the 
other returning. The Wazaramo working under Mr. Beardall prove 
willing ani docile in the highest degree; he seemin to have no trouble 
at all with them, and in eome places they of their own accord have 
turned their road-making education to account by making amallor branch 
roads to the main one from their villages. 

Tho direetion of the rood, in the last ten miles at least, is quite at 
fanlt, if tho purpose of it be to reach Nynssa, for there it begins to 
descend by the Unyamwezi caravan path into the valley of the Kingani. 
This latter path may serve very well as « branch from the main road tu 
lead in the Unyamwozi and Mpwapwa traffic, but the line of the chief 
highway should, 1 think, bo turned along the higher ground betwoen 
the Kingani and Lufigi valloys, and the best point at which to branch off 
seems to be the important village of Kola. 

This brings ws to the point of inquiring what sortof country and 
what tribes must he passed in seeking a way to the hoad of Nyassa? 
At Dar-ce-Salaam, with Mr, Beardall’s assistance, the following 
information was elicited by patient cross-examination of several nutives, 
our most intelligent informant being # man named Bwana Mji, who 
travels every year inland, trading on his own account, or with Arabs. 

Tho most important country between Uzaramo and Ubens, iu the 
direotion of the head of Lake Nyassa, is that of M'henge, which live 
between the main tributarice of the Lufigi, viz. the Ruaha, and Ranga, 
not far above their confluence. It is about five days’ journcy in extent, 
front east to west, and its most important town is that of Wipia or 
Vipia, the seat of Ungachero, the most powerful chief of M’henge, The 
people of this country are mainly the remnant of the Maviti or Zulns, 
who attacked Kilwa some years’ ajo, and who were ultimately broken 
up by the Wagwangwarna, They seom to have scttled down quietly, 
and to be & trading people. Many fragments of other tribes have 
become incorporated with these Maviti, or have “ sat down at tho feet 
of the chiefs of M’henge,” as our informant expressed it. The Mhengo 

in turn, have partly subjugated or driven out the Wahehe from 
the neighbourhood of the Lufigi and the Kunha ; some of these disturbed 
Wahwho are now settled in M'honge itself; othors have formed isolated 
settlements in Marui, among the Wazaramo. 

‘The most frequonted route to M'henge from Dar-es-Salaam is « path 
which appoars to strike nearly due southward along the maritime base 
of the coust hilla, probably not vory far inland from the route followed 
by Captain Elton in guing to the Lufigi. It in deseribed as » low and 
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owet path at all'seasons, and to be impassable in the rains. Along this 
line there aro six marches of a day each to reach the Lufigi, at a distances 
of two days’ journey above the ferries at Mbunbeno or the hewl of the 
delta, 

Tho halting-pluces aro the villages of Mzngu, Liwela, Mkambe, 
Kisigesi, Kogi. and the Lufigi canoo ferry. Between Liwela and 
Mkambo a lake named Manzi is described ax containing hippopotami, 
and a river named Mbezi, which reaches the sea in Chungn, is probably 
th» outlet of this lake. Following this lower road, Mhenge is roached 
either by a track which passes westward from the canoe ferry to another 
ford neur the confluence of tho tributaries, by passing along south of the 
Lufigi and the Ranga to a ford of the Intter ata village named Matengi, 

which ix only « day’s march from the town of Vipia, or by leaving this 
southward road before reaching the Lufigi, and turning along a path 
which strikes west from between Kisigesi and Kogi. 

A second route to Mhenge is that which passes from the Dar-es- 
Salaam road, onward along the Unyamwezi caravan route by tho valley 
of the Kingani, through Msegero, Matamombe, Kidigela- Mahoro, 
Kidunda, Mgeta, Kirurn, Duthumi, and Shenakambi. to Kisake, & town 
close to the now ruinous and abandoned Zungomero. 

It will be noticed that this truck strikes at once into that followed 
by Captain Burton, in his journey of 1857-58, and that it follows alang 
it exactly as far as Kisake or Zungomero, wheneo that explorer’s route 
coutinues wostward, From Kisake the path to Mhenge turns south-west 
to Cha Ulembo, and thenco through forest or jungle for three days, the 
halting-places hemg the desorted villages of Mgunda and Vianzi (each.a 
day apart), and so on to another canoo ferry across the Ruaha, On 
crossing the Huaha by this route the Wahche country is entered, the 
first halting-place from the river being the town of Kongawira, which 
is described as a very remarkable and vory strong place, on the top of 
very steep hill. Round the summit large stones are placed in readiness 
to hurl down at any approaching enemy. The next day's stage from 
Kongawira brings one inte the country of M'’hengo, at a place named 
Meapa; Mayaruka, ‘Tete, and the eapital town of Vipin, are each « 
day's march further on. By this route Vipia would be reached in about 
twenty-one marches from Dar-cs-Salaam. 

Tho disadvantages of this northern path are that it is now almost 
“dead,” though it was formerly frequented; large portions af it lie 
through deserted conntry, and a great part of it has already heen 

lored. 
re these two best known routes seemed to bo unsuitable and round- 
about ways of reaching M’honge, our next inquiry was for a path loading 
hetween these two, somewhere along the water-parting of the Lufigi 
and Kingani basins, Such « track would have the advantages of boing 
in & more direct line for any future extension of the Dar-ce-Salaam road, 

2x2 
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und of passing over higher and healthier ground than that of the river 
valleys To our delight we found that such a path as wo were in search 
of exists, though it is not used as o regular caravan route. Starting 
from Kola, 32 miles np the Dar-os-Salaam road, it will be possible to 
find & way by winding paths through the Wazaramo district of Marui. 
About two days’ journey through Marui reaches the village of Mvulani, 
beyond whick the district of Bogwa is distant a day’s,march: than 
follow three marches through jungle in which tho halting-places are 
named Kiseto and Mzerskera. A day beyond this last station brings one 
to the Wakimtu village of Hupo, and another day's march reaches the 
important place named Berobero, the Mkhutu chief of which town is 
named Goha, Beroboro is described as lying in a very mountainons 
district, tho heights being ocoupied by tribes of Madenge and Wa-Lufigi. 
Two days through jungle from Berobero are required to reach an unin- 
hubited ford of the Ruahs. The country beyond the Ruaha on this 
route is alao deserted nearly as far us the Msoro, » small stream flowing 
south to join the Ranga, and forming the boundary of M’henge on the 
cost, In this tract the two halting-places are the deserted villuges 
named Dekero and Mahimbwa. 

‘This Berobero route joins into that from Kisake at Msapo on the 
borders of MWhenge. By this line Vipia could be reached in about 
eighteen days from Dar-es-Salaam ; there are no considerable rivers on 
the way (excepting the Rusha), and most of the path is over upland, or 
hilly ground. 

At Kola I was glad to find that these accounts gathered at Dar-ca- 
Salaam were confirmed in the main. The Kola people, however, are no 
travellers; vory few of them had been to M’henge, und the chiefs 
accounted for thie by ssying that they had nothing whatever to 
exchange-with these inland tribes. Another route to Bogwa was given 
mt in Kola, but it seems to be longer than that formerly noted. It is 
as fillows :-—Kola. Mzegero; a night in the junglo; village of Sambwe ; 
village of Mulungu ; Bogwa. 

Going westward from M'henge to Uhena the caravan track follows 
the Joft hank of the Ranga, ‘at some distance from the river. From 
Vipia tho first day's stage is to the deserted village of Dudumizi; the 
next night is spent at Matanga, a village inhabited by Wambunga; 
the third at the Waheho village of Rubolela. A day beyond Ruholela 
firings one to the frontier of the rich country of Ubens, where the 
4“ cattl: are as numerous as the blades of grass.” 

The tesidence of the chief Mtengere in Ubena ix described as being 
eight days’ journey from Merere's town in Urori; if thin ix the case the 
supposed position of Mtengere’s town, laid down in Captain Blton’s 
tnap, is either at fanit, or elwe the chief has more than one capital, 

At Dares-Salaain I was also giad to find a man who knew some- 
thing of the northern route from- Kilwa Kivinja to Ubena, of which I 
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lad been In search. Th passes from Kilwa to the ford of the Ranga at 
Matengi (chief, Mango), und traverses tho districta of Mandando, 
Wande, Tete, und Hombero, ‘The country on this line 1a mbabited by the 
Wangindu; the hills by a people called the Wakichi. The Wawundo 
of the district of that name are described as nomads. The Wagwang- 
waraé (who are said by our informant at Dar-es-Salaam to call them- 
celves tho Wamachonde, or Wamachote) live south of the Hangs, west 
of tho Gindow, and towards Nyassa. Tho name Wandonde, which 
appears on some maps as that of 4 separate tribe, belongs to the inmost 
section of the Wanginds.. An isulated triby named the Waganga, 
oocupies = qmountain district south of the Ranga, nearly opposite to 
Mhengo. 

I may add here an itinerary of the middle caravan route from Kilwa 
to Ubena; 1 have not ventured to lay it down on the map even approxi- 
mately as-yet. 


& diye 


a 
ca 


- 


Throw Kilwa Kivinja to Chief Numpoma's .. 
Nampoma's to Wanmkombo 7 uh 
Warscnno .../ Wamakombe te Nambuye .., 
Nanbuaye to Kwanchimbuka 
Rwonchimtuks to Vode 


Unde tw Katumomwnnn's .. 
Katumemwana’s to Chikokota’s .. 
Chikokota'e to Rwanjaliant.. ..  .- 
K.wanjahani te Paogalala's(chieftaimen) | 
Pangalale's io Rommel 
Huapa'sto Demlo — .. 
Dembo to Rahindambuli ..  -- 
Kahindamimli to River Hangs .. 
Ranga to Rwows ws. se oe ee 
Mayr .. ..) EKwawato Mwenyemjinga'® «.  .- 
Meenyeimjings’s to Mwonyemeumbl’ 
Mwenyemgumill’s te» Usyukanyale .. 
Wares =. | Unyakanyake t Wakinamtos ..  .. 
Wakinnumte to Nangewila .. 
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a 


| These numbers refer 
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The reisons which have decided mo in fixing upon the middle ona 
of the threo lines leading to Mhengo (that from Kola to Berobero), as 
that which vill give the most useful field of exploration, will be under- 
stood from the notes viven above. Everything here is:now ready for ™ 
start. ‘Tho loads are made up and numbered; the amen, after being 
carefully weeded out, have been paid their first advance, and all are 
ready under Chuma's care, 1 think I mentioned in ‘my last note to 
Mr. Bates that the contract with the men had been mado im Dr. Kirk's 
presence: the money advanced to them in two instalmenta beforo 
starting amonnte to four months’ pay, This point took a long whily to 
settle. but it was found impossible to get the men to go at all unless 
four months’ wages wore advanced to them. On the Unyamweri 


caravan route, which is well known, they would have been content with 
two or three months’ advance. 

For two reasons IT have been obliged to decide to wait for still 
‘another fortnight in Zanzibar before starting. The first is that so 
much of the country behind Dar-es-Salaam is under water: the mins 
are expected to be over in about six days, but it will take another week 
to make the path passable, The second is that food is very scarce at 
present in the Waearamo conntry.; no rice or nitama is to be got on the 
road just now, but§in about three weeks the rice of the growing crop 
will begin to come into market. As it is, we shall need to carry food 
for the first week; und the means of transporting food for the men 
along with us through the frequont deserted tracts that Mie in the way, 
will also need to bo provided. I purpose sending two men on to 
Bagumoyo « few days before we start, to buy five Unyamweei donkeys, 
and to drive them down to Dar-es-Salaam, These, I hope, will carry all 
the food that will be necessary in crossing the deserted tracts. 


Geographical Evolution, By Profesor Ancumany Gurre, v2.8, 
{A Lecture deliverod at tho Bening Mecting, Mazch 24th, 1879.) 

Ix the quaint preface to his * Navigations and Voyages of the English 
Nation,’ Hakluyt calls geography and chronology “the sumno and 
moone, the right eye and tho left of all history.” The position thus 
claimed for geography three hundred years ago by the great English 
chronicler was not accorded by his successors, and has hardly been 
admitted even now. ‘The functions of the geographer and the traveller, 
popularly assumed to be identical, have been supposed to consist in 
descriptions of foreign countries, thoir climate, productions, «ni 
inhabitants, bristling on tho one hand with dry statistics, and relieved 
on the other by as copious an introduction as may he of stirring 
edventure and personal anecdote. There hus, indeed, been mnvh to 
justify this popular assumption, It wos not until the key-note of its 
future progresa was struck by Karl Ritter, within the present century, 
that geography aidvaneed beyond thy domain of travellers’ tales and 
desultory observation intu that of orderly, methodical, sciontific progress, 
This branch of inquiry, however, is now no longer the pursuit of mere 
numerical statistics, nor the chronicle of marvellons and often question- 
able adventures by flood and fell. It secks to present a luminous 
picture of the earth's surface, its various forms of configuration, its 
continents, islands, and oceans, its mountains, valleys, aud plains, ita 
rivers and lakes, its climates, plants, and animals. It thus endea 

% produce a picture which shall not be one of more topographical 
Motail, It ever looks for a connection between scatterod facts, tries to 
ascertain the relations which subsist betwoon tho different parts of tho 


globe, their reactions on each other and the function of each in tho 
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general economy of the whole, Modern geography studies tho dis- 
tribution of vegetable and animal life over the earth's surface, with the 
action and reaction between it and tho surrounding inorganic world. 
It traces how man, alike unconsciously and knowingly, has changed the 
fhce of nature, and how, on the other hand, the conditions of his 
geographical environment have moulded his own progress. 

With theas' hrosa ‘dima, ‘xeography comes \fraukly- Sor amiotance Ai 
many different branches of svience. It does not, however, claim in any 
mensure to Gocupy their domain. It brings to the consideration of their 
problems a central human interest, in which these sciences are some 
times apt to be deficient; for it demands first of all to know how the 
problems to be solved bear upon the position and history of man, and of 
thie marvellously ordered world wherein he finds himself undisputed 
lord. Geography freely borrows from. meteorology, physica, chemistry, 
geology, zoology, and botany; but the debt is not all on one side, 
Save for the impetus derived from geographical research, many of these 
sciences would not be in their present advanced condition. Thoy gain 
in vast augmentation of facts, and may cheerfully lend their aid in 
correlating these for geographical requirements, 

In no respect does modern geography stand out more prominently 
than in the greater procision and fullness of its work. It has fitted out 
exploratory expeditions, und in 60 doing has been careful to see them 
provided with the instruments and apparatus necessary to enable them 
tu vontribute accurate and definite results, It hae guided and foatered 
research, and has been eager to show « generous appreciation of the 
labours of those by whom our knowledge of the earth has been extended, 
Human courage and endurance are not less enthusiastically applanded 
than they ones were; but thoy must he united to no common powers of 
observation before they will now raise « traveller to the highest rank. 
When we read » volume of recent travel, while warmly appreciating 
the spirit of adventuro, fertility of resource, presence of mini, and other 
moral qualities of its author, we instinctively ask ourselves, as we close 
its pages, what may be the sum of its additions to our knowledge of the. 
earth? From the geographical point of viow—and it is to this point 
alone that these remarks apply—we must rank an explorer according to 
his success in widening our knowledge and enlarging our views rogard-: 
ing the aspects of nature. 

The demands of modern geography aro thus bocoming every year 
more exacting. It requires more training in its explorers abroad, more 
knowledge on the part of its readers at home, The days are draw- 
ing to a close when one can gain undying geographical renown. by 
struggling againat man and beast, fever and hanger and drought, across 
some savage and previously unknown region, even though little can be 
shown as the outcome of the journey. All honour to the pioneers by 
whom this first exploratory work has been se nobly done! They will 
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be succeeded bys race that will find its laurels more difficnit to win—a 
race fram which more will be expected and which will need to make up 
ij the variety, amount, and value of its detail, what it lacks in the fresh- 
ness of first glimpses into new lands, 

With no other scionce has guography become more intimately oon- 
nected than with geology,and the connection is assuredly destined to be- 
come yet deeper and closer. These two branches of human knowledge are, 
to use Hakluyt's phrase, “the sunne and moone, the right eye and the 
loft,” of all frnitfal inquiry into the character and history of the earth's 
wnrface, Aw it is impossible to mnderstand the genius and temperament 
of @ poople, its laws and institutions, its manners ani custome, ita 
buildings and its industries, unless we trace back the history of that 
people, aud mark tho rise and effect of ach varied influence by which 
its progress hus been moulided in past generations ; so it is clear that our 
knowledge of the aspect of « continent, ite mountains and valleys, rivers 
and plains, and all its mrfso features, cannot be other than singularly 
feeble and imperfect, unless we realise what has been the origin of these 
features. The land hes had o history, not leas than the human races 
that inhabit it. 

‘Ono can hardly consider attentively the fnture progress of goo- 
graphy withont being oonvinoed that in the wide development yet in 
stare for this branch of human inquiry, one of its main lines of advance 
taust bo in the direction of what may be termed geographical evolution. 
The geographer will no longer be content to take continents and islands, 
mountain chains and river -valleys, table-lands and plaina, as initial 
or aboriginal outlines of the earth's surface. He will insist on knowing 
what the geologist can tell him regarding the growth of these outlines. 
He will try to trace out the gradual evolution of o continent, and may 
even construct maps to elow its successive stages of development, At 
the same time he will sewk for information regarding the history of the 
plants and animals of the region, and may find much to reward hix 
ingitiry as to the early migrations of the fauna and flora, ingluding 
those even of man himeclf, Thus his pictures of the living world of 
to-day, 28 they become more detailed and wceurate, will include more 
and moro distinctly a background of bygone geographical conditions, 
out of which, by continuous sequence, the present conditions will be 
thown to have arisen, : 

T propose this evening to aketch in mere outline the aspects of one 
side of this evolutional geography. I-wish to examine in the first place 
the evidence whereby we extablish the fundamental fact that the pre- 
sent surface of any country or continent is not that which it has always 
worn; and the data by which we may trace backward the origin of the 
land; and, in tho second place, to consider, by way of illustration, some 
Of the more salient features in the gradual growth of the framework 
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The first of these two divisions of the subject deals with general 
principles, and may be conveniently gronped into two parts :—Ist, The 
Materials of the Land. 2nd, Tho Building of the Land, 


1.—The Materiale of the Land. 

Without attempting to enter into detailed treatment of this branch 
of the snbject, we may, for the immediate purpose in view, content 
ourselves with the broad, useful classification of the niateriale of the 
land into two groat serio, (a) Fragmontal and (b) Crystalline, 

(a). Praymental—A very cursory examination of rocks in almost any 
part of the world suffices to show that by far the larger portion of them 
consists of compacted fragmentary materials, Shales, sandstones, and 
conglomerates in infinite varisty of texturs and colour, are piled above 
each other to form the foundation of plains and the stracture of moun 
tains, Each of those rocks is camposed of distinct particles, worn by 
air, ruin, frost, springs, rivers, glaciers, or the sea from proviously exist- 
ing rocks. They are thus derivative formations, and their source, as 
well as their mode of origin, can be determined. Their component 
grains are for the most part rounded, and bear evidence of having been 
tolled abont in water. Thns we easily and rapidly reach a first and 
fundamental conclusion—that the substance of the main part of the solid 
land has been originally laid down and assorted under wator, 

The moro extent of the area covered by these wator-formed rocks 
would of itself suggest that thoy must have been deposited in the seu. 
We cunsot imagine rivers or lakes of maynitude sufficient to have 
spread over tho sites of the present continents, The waters of the 
ovcan, however, may easily be conceived to have rolled ut different 
times over all that is now dry land. But the fmgmental rocks contain 
within themselves proof that they were mainly of marine and not of 
lacustrine or fluviatile origin. They have preserved in abundance the 
remains of foraminifora, evrals, crinoids, molluscs, annelides, crustaceans, 
fishes, and other organiams of undoubtedly marine habitat, which must 
have lived and died in the places where their traces remain still visible. 

But not only do these organisms occur scattered throngh sedimentary 
rocks; they actually themselves form thick masses of minoral matter, 
Tho Carboniferous or Mountain Limestone of Central Engiend and 
Treland for example reaches a thickness of from 2000 to 3000 feet, and 
covers thousands of square miles of surface. Yet it is almost entirely 
canpesed of congregated stems and joints and plates of crinoidas, with 
fish-teeth, and other unequivocally marine orgunisms It must haye 
heen for ages the bottom of a clear sea, over which generation after 
generation lived and died, until their accumulated remains had gathered 
into a compact sheet of rock. From the internal evidence of the 
stratified formations we thus confidently announce a second conclusion 
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—thut 4 great portion of the solid land consists of materials which have 
ben laid down on the flour of the sea. 

Prom these fasniliar and obvious conclusions we may proceed farther 
to Inquire under what conditions these marine formations, so widely 
proud over the land, were formed, According to a popular belief, 
sliared in perhaps by not « few geologists, land and sea have been 
continually ¢hanging places. It is suyposed that while, on tho one 
hand, there is no part of a continent over which soa-waves may not 
have rolled, so, on the other, there is no lonely abyss of the ocean where 
a wido continent may not have bloomed. That this notion resta upon 
a mistaken interpretation of tho facts may be ahown from an examina- 
tion—(1) of the rooks of the Jand, and (2) of the bottom of the ocean. 

Among the thickest massoe of sedimentary rock—those of the 
ancient palwozcic systema—no fuutures recur more continually than the 
alternations of different sediments, and the reenrrence of anrfaces 
covered with well-preserved ripple-mnarks, traila and burrows of anne- 
fides, :polygonal and irregular desiccation marks, like the cracks at the 
bottom of # aun-dried muddy pool. These phenomena unequivocally 
point to shallow and even littoral waters, Thoy occur from bottom to 
top of formations which reach « thickness of several thousand feet, 
They can ld interpreted only in one way, viz. that the formations in 
question began to be laid down in shallow water; that during their 
formation the ares of deposit gradually subsided for thousands of feet; 
yet that the rate of acoumulation of sediment kept pace on the whole 
with this depression; and hence, that the original shallow-water cha- 
tractor of the deposits remained, even after the original sea-bottom 
had boon buried under a vast mass of sedimentary matter. Now, if this 
explanstion be trne, even for the enormously thick and comparatively 


uniform formations of cider geological poriods, the relatively thin 


and much more varied formations of later date can offer no difficulty, 
In short, the more attentively the stratified rocks of the crust of the 
earth ure studied, the more striking becomes the absence of any formu- 
tions among them which oan legitimately be considered those of 4 deep 
fen. Thoy linve all been deposited in comparatively shallow water. 
The same conclusion may be arrived at from a consideration of the 
circumstances under whith the deposition must have taken place. It is 
evident that the sedimeutary rocks of all ages have been derived from 
the degradation of land. The gravel, sand, and awl, of which they 


contist, existed previously as part of mountains, hills, or plains, ‘These 


tanterialy carried down to the seu would arrange themselves there aa 
they do still, the coarser portions nearest the shore,"the finer silt and 


taud furthest from it, From the earliest geological times the grost 
“ates. of deposit hus been, ne it still is, the marginal belt of sa-floor 
skirting the land. It is there that nature has always wtrown “tho dust 


of continents tobe.” ‘The decay of old rocks has bocu unceasingly in 
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progress on the land, and the building up of now rocks has been as 
unintermittently going on underneath the adjoining sea. ‘The two 
phenomena are the complementary sitles of one process, which belongs 
to the terrestrial and shallow oceanio parts of the earth's surface ani 
not to the wide and deep ocean basins. 

Recent explorations of the bottom of the deep sea all ever the world 
have bronglt additional light to this question. No part of the reanlis 
obtained by the Challenger Expedition has » profounder interest for 
geologists and geographers than the proof whish they furnish that the 
floor of the ocean basina has no real analogy among the sedimentary 
formations which form most of the framework of the land. We now 
know by sctual dredging and inspection that the ordinary sediment 
washed off the land sinks to the sea-bottom before it reaches the deeper 
abysses, and that, asa rule, only the finer particles are carried more than 
a fow score of miles from the shore. Instead of such sandy and pebbly 
material as we find so largely among the sedimentary rocks of the land, 
wide tracts of the sea-bottom at great depths are covered with varions 
kinds of organic ooze, composed sometimes of minute calcareous forami- 
nifers, sometimes of siliccous radiolaria or diatoms. Over other areaa 
vast sheets of clay extend, derived apparently from the decomposition 
of voleanioc detritus, of which large quantities are flouted away from 
Voleanio islands, and such of which may be produced by submarine 
voloanoes, On the tracts furthest removed from any land the sedi- 
ment seems to sottie scarcely so rapidly as the dust that gather 
over the floor of a deserted hall. Mr. Murray, of the Challenger staff, 
has described how from these remote depths large nuinbers of shark's 
tooth anid onr-bones of whalea were dredged up, We carfnot suppose 
the number of sharks and whales to be much groster in these regions 
than in others where their relics were found much less pluntifully. 
The explanation of the abundanco of their remains was supplied by 
their varied condition of decay and preservation. Some ‘were coni- 
paratively fresh, others had greatly decayed, and were inernsted with 
or even deeply buried in a deposit of earthy manganese, Yot. the 
same cast of the dredge brought up these difforent stages of decay from 
the same surface of the sea-floor. While genoration after generation of 
sea-creatures drops its bones to the bottom, now here, now there, ao 
execedingly feeble ix tho rate of deposit of sediment that they lio 
uncovered, mayhap, for centuries, so that the remains which sink to- 
day, may lie side by side with the mouldered and inorusted bones that 
found their way to the bottom hundreds of years ago. 

Another striking indication of the very slow rate at which sedi- 
mentation takes place in theso abysses, has also been brought to notice 
by Mr. Murray. Among the clay from the bottom he found numerous 
minute spherical granules of native iron, which, as he suggests, are 
almost certainly of meteoric origin—fragmenta of those falling stars 
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which, coming to us from planetary space, burst into fragments whon 
they rush into the denser layers of our atmosphere. In tracts where 
the growth of silt upon the sea-floor is excessively tardy, the fine par- 
ticles, seattored by the dissipation of these meteorites, may reniain in 
appreciable quantity. In this case, again, it ie not needful to suppose 
that moteorites have disappeared ovor these oocan depths more tnme- 
roualy than over other parts of the earth's surface. ‘The iron granules 
have no doubt been ag plentifuily showered down oleewhere, though 
they cannot be so readily detected in accumtlating sediment, I know 
Ro Teeent discovery in physical geography more caleulated to impress 
deeply the imagination than the testimony of this meteoric iron from 
the most distant abysses of the ocean. To bo told that mud gathers on 

the floor of these abysses at an extremely slow rate, conveys but a 
vague: notion of the tardiness of the process. But tw learn that it 
gsthers so slowly, that the vory stardust which fally from outer space, 
forms an appreciable part of it, brings home to us, as hardly any- 
thing «ise could do, the ides of undisturbed und excessively slow accu- 
mulation, 

From all this evidence we may legitimately conclude that the pre- 
sent land of the globe, though formed in great measure of murine forma- 
tions, has never lain under the denp sea; but that its site must always 
have been near land. Even its thick marine limestones are the de- 
posits of comparatively shallow water. Whother or not any trace of 
aboriginal land may now be discoverable, the characters of the most 
unequivocally marine formations bear omphuatio testimony to this 
proximity of a terrestris! surface. ‘Tho present continental ridges have 
Probably always existed in somo form, and as a corollary we may infer 
that tho present deop ocean basins likewise date from the remotest 
geological antiquity. 

(6) Crystalline.— While the greater part of the framework of the land 
has been slowly bnilt up of sedimentary materials, it is abundantly 
varied by tho occurrence of erystalline masses, many of which have 
been infected in « molten condition into rente underground, or have 
been poured out in lava streams at the surface. 

_ Without entering at all into geological detail, it will be enough for 
‘the present purpose to recognise the characters and origin of two great 
types of crystalline material which have been called reapoctively the 
Igneous arid Metamorphic. 

1. Tgneous.—As the name denotes, Igneous rocks have risen from the 
heated interior of the earth. Ina modern volcano, lava ascends the contri 
funnel, and, issuing from the lip of the crater or from Jatera) fiwures, 
Pours down the slopes of the cone in sheets of melted rock, The upper 
‘surface of the Java column within the yoleano is kept in constant ebulli- 
tion by the rise of steam through its mass, Every now and then a vast 
body of steam rushes out with terrific explosion, seattering the melted 
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lava into impalpable dust, and filling the air with ashes and stones, 
which descend in showers upon the surrounding country. At the sur- 
face, therefore, igneous rocks appear, partly a masses of congealed lava, 
and partly as more or less consolidsted shests of dust and stones. But 
beneath the surface there must be a downward prolongation of the lava 
column, which no doubt sends out veins into the rents of the eubterra- 
nean rocks, We can suppose that the general aspect of the lava which 
consolidates at some depth will differ from that which solidifies above 
ground, 


As result of the revolutions whioh the crust of the earth has under 
gone, the roots of many ancient volcanoes have been laid bare, We 
have been as it were admitted into the secrots of these subterransan 
laboratories of nature, and have learned much regarding the mechaniam 
of volcanic action, which we could never have discovered from any 
modern voloano. Thus; while on the one hand wo meet with beds of 
lava and consolidated volcanic ashes, which were undoubtedly erupted 
at the surface of the ground in ancient periods, and were subsequently 
buried deep beneath sedimentary accumulations now removed; on the 
othor hand, we find massea of igneous rock which certainly never came 
near the surface, but must have been arrested in their ascent from 
below, while still at « great depth, and have been laid bare to the light 
after the removal of the pile of rock undor whioh they originally lay. 

By noting these and other vharactors, geologists have learnt that, 
besides the regions of still active volcanoes, there aro few large areas of 
the earth's surface where proofs of former volcanic action or of the 
protrusion of igneous rocks may not be found. Tho crust of the varth, 
crumpled and fissured, has been, so to speak, porforated and comented 
together by molten matter driven up from below. 

2. Metamorphic—The sedimentary rocks of the land have undergone 
taany changes since their formation, some of which are still far from 
being satisfactorily accounted for, One of these changes ja expressed 
by the term Mefamorphism, and the rocks which have undergone this 
process aro called Metamorphic. It seems to have taken place under 
widely different conditions, being sometimes confined ‘to mall Jocal 
tracts, at other times extending across » large portion of » continent, 
It consists in the rearrangement of the component materials of rocks, 
and notably in their rocrystallisation along particolar lines or jaminm. 
Tt is usually associated with evidence of great pressure; tho rocks in 
whioh it ovours having been cormgated and crumpled, not only in vaat 
folds, which extend ucros whole mountains, but even in such minnte 
puckerings as can only be observed with the microscope. It shows 
itself more particnlarly among the older geological formations, or 
those which have been once deeply buried under more recent masses of 
rock, and havo been exposed as the result of the removal of these over- 
lying accumulations. The original characters of the sandstones, shales, 
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grits, conglomerates, and limestones, of which no doubt these mota- 
thorphic masses once consisted, have been almost entirely effaced, und 
have given place to that peculiar crystalline laminated or filiated atrno- 
ture #0 distinctively a result of motamorphism. 

An attentive examination of a metamorphic region shows that here 
and there the alteration and recrystallisation have proceeded #0 far that 
the rocks graduate into granites and other so-called igneous rocks. A 
series of specimens may be collected showing unaltered or at least quite 
recognisable sedimentary rovks at the one end, and thoroughly crystalline 
igneous rocks at the other. Thus the remarkable fact ix bronght home 
to the mind that ordinary sandstones, shales, and other sedimentary 
materials may in the course of ages he converted by underground 
changes into crystalline granite. The framework of the land, besides 
being knit together by masses of igneous rock intruded from below, lias 
been strengthened by the welding and crystallisation of its lowest rocks; 
Tt is these rocks which rise long the contral crests of mountain chains, 
Where, after the lapse of ages, they have been uncovered and laid bare, 
‘to be bleached and shattered by frost and storm. 


2.—The Architecture of the Lani, 

* Let ux now procend to consider how these materials, sedimentary 
and crystallino, have beon put together, so as to constitute the solid land 
of the globe. 

It requires but a cursory cxamination to observe that the sedimentary 
masses have not been hnddlod together at random; that, on the 
contrary, they have been laid down in sheeta one over the other. An 
arrangement of this kind at once betokens » chronological sequence. 
The rocks cannot all have been formed simultancousty, Those at the 
bottom must have been laid down before those at tho top. A truism of 
this kind stems hardly to require formal statement. Yot it lice at tho 
very foundation of any attempt to trace the geological history of a 
conutry, Did the rocks everywhore lic undisturbed one above another 
as they were originally laid down, their clear order of succession would 
carry with it its own evident interpretation. Bat such have beer the 
changes that havo arisen, partly from the operation of forces from 
below, yartly from that of forces acting on the surfaen, that the true 
order if u series of rocks ix not always so easily determined. By 
starting, however, from where tho succession is normul and unbroken, 
tho geologist can advance with confidence into regiona where it has been 
completely interrupted ; where the rocks have been shattered, crumpled, 
and oven inverted. 

Tho clue whieh cuides us through these labyrinths is a vory simple 
ono. Itis afforded by the remains of once living plants ani animals 
which have teen preserved in the rocky framework of the Iand. Each 
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characteristio plants, corals, crustaceans, sholls, fishes, or other organic 
Tomaina, By these it can be identified and traced from country to 
country across a whole continent. When, therefore, the true onler of 
superposition of the rocks has been aavertained by obwerving how they 
lie upon each other, the succession of their fossils ix at the camo time 
fixed. In thia way the sedimentary part of the earth’s ornst has been 
classified into different formations, each characterised by its distinet 
assemblage of organic remains, In the most recent formations, most of 
these romuins are identical with still living species of plants and 
animals; but ae we descend in the series and come into progressively 
older deposits, the proportion of existing species diminishos until-at Just 
all the species of fossils are found to bo extinct. Still lowor and older 
rocks reveal types and assemblages of organisms which depart further 
and further from the existing onder. 

By noting the fossil contents of a formation, therefore, even in a 
district where the rocks have been so disturbed that their sequence is 
otherwise untraceable, the geologist can confidently assign their relative 
position to each of the fractured masses. Ho knows, for instance, using 
for our present purpose the letters of the alphabet to denote the seqnénce 
of the formations, that a mass of limestone containing fossils typical 
the formation B must be younger than another mans of rock containing 
the fossils of A. A series of strata fall of the fossils of H resting 
immediately on othors charge with those of C, must evidently be sepa- 
rated from these by a great gap, elsewhere filled in by the intervening. 
formations D,E,¥,G. Nay, ahonld the rocks in the upper part of 
& mountain be replete with the fossils proper to D, while those in the 
lower slopes showed only the fowils of FE, F, and G, it could he 
demonstrated that the materials of the mountain had actually been 
turned upside down, for, as proved by its orgunic Temaina, the oldest 
and therefore lowest formation had come to lie at the top, and thy 
youngest, and therefore highest, at the bottom. 

Of sbeolute chronology in suck questions ecionce can as yet give no 
measure. How many millions of youre each formation may have 
required for its production, and how far back in time may be the era of 
any given. group of fossils, are problems to which no answer, other than 
& mere guess, can be returned. But this is a matter of far lesy moment 
than the relative chronology, which ean usually be xccurately fixed for 
each country, and on which all attempts to trace back the history of the 
land must be based. 

While, then, it is true that most of the materials of the solid land 
have been laid down at suocessive periods under the sea, and that tho 
relative dates of their deposition can be determined, jt is no less certain. 
that the formation of these materials has not proceeded unin 3 
atid that they have not finally been raised into land by « single move- 
mont, The mere fact that they are of murine origin shows, of course, 
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that the land owes its origin to some kind of terrestrial disturbance, 
Bnt when tho sedimontary formation» aro examined in detail, they 
present o most wonderful chronicle of long~continued, oft-repeated, and 
exceeding]y complox movements of the erust of the globe. They show 
that the history of every country haa been long and eventful; that, in 
thert, hanily any portion of the land lias reached ite present condition, 
eave dfter a protracted serios of gedlogical mvolutiona. 

One of the most obvious and not tho least striking features in the 
architecture of the land is the frequency with which the rocks, though 
Griginally horizontal, or approximately so, have been tilted sp at 
various angles, or even placed on end. At firat it might be atippased) 
that these disturbed positions have been assumed at random, acconting 
to the capricious operations of subterranean forces, They sem to 
follow novorder, and to defy any attempt to reduce them to system. 
Veta cioser-scrutimy serves to establish a real connection among them. 
They are found, for the most part, to belong to great, though fractured, 
curves, into which the crust of the arth has been folded. In Jow 
conntrie! fir removed from nny proat mountain mage, the rocks often 
present scarcely a trace of disturbance, or if thoy have been affected, it 
‘is chinfly by having been thrown into gentle undulations, As we 
approach the higher grounds, however, they manifest increasing signs 
ofcommotion. Their undulations become more frequent and steeper, 
until, entering within the mountain region, we find the rocks curved, 
crumpled, fractured, inverted, tossed over oach other into yawning gulf 
and towering oreet, like billows arrested at the height of w furious 
wtorm, 

Yet even in the midst of such apparent chaos it is not impossible to 
trace the fundamental law and order by which it is underlaid. ‘Tho 
prime fact to be noted-is the universal plication and ocrumpling of rocks 
which wero at first nearly horizontal. From the gentle midolations of 
the strata bneath the plains to their violent contortion and. inversion 
among the mountains, there is that insensible gridatian which connects 
the whole of thesn ilisturbances as parta of one common process. They 
annot be acconnted for by any mere local movements, though such 
movements no doubt took place saimndantly. The existence of a 
monntain chain is not to bw explained by 4 special upheaval or serice of 
uplwavals Caused by an expansive force acting from below. Manifeatly 
the elevation is only one phase of a vast terrestrial movement which has 
extended over whole continents, and has affected plains as woll as high 
grounds, 

The «nly cause which, so far aa our present knowledge goes, could 
have produced snoh wide-spread changes is a general contraction of tho 
earth's mass, Thore-can be no doubt that at onetime our planet existed 
us gascous, then in » liquid condition. Since. these early periods it 
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more and more solid, until, as the physicists insist, it has now become 
practically as rigid as a globe of glass or of steel. But in the course of 
the contraction, after the solid external crust was formed, the innor hot 
nuclons has Jor. beat more rapidly than the crust, and hax tended to 
shrink inward from it. Asa consequence of this internal movement, 
tho onter solid shell has been obliged to sink down upon the retreating 
nucleus, In so doing, it has of coume had to secutamodate itself to a 
diminished area, and this it cuuld only accomplish by undergoing 
plication and crumpling. Though the analogy is not a vory exact one, 
we may liken our globe to a shrivelled apple. The skin of the apple 
does not contract equally. As the internal moisture passes off, and the 
bulk of the fruit is reduced, the once amooth exterior becomes here 
and there corrugated and dimpled, 

Without entering into this difficult problem in physical geology, it 
may suffice if we carry with us the idea that our globo must once have 
had a greater diameter than it now possesses, and that the crumpling 
of its outer layers, whether due to more contraction or, as has heen 
mggested, to the escape also of subterranean vapours, affirds evidence 
of this diminution. A little reflection suffices to show ua that, even 
without any knowledge of tlie arctunl history of the contraction, we 
might anticipate that tho effects would neither be continuous nor every~ 
where uniform. The solid crust would not, we may be sure, subside aw 
fast as the muss inside, It would, for « time at least, cohvre and support 
itself, until at last, gravitation proving too much for ite strongth, it 
would sink down. And the areas and amount of descent would. be 
greatly regulated by the varying thickness and structure of the crust. 
Subsidence would not take place everywhere ; for, &$ &@ Consequence of 
the narrower space into which the crust sank, some regions would 
necessarily be pushed up. These conditions appear to have been fulfilled 
in tho past history of the earth. There is evidence that the terrestrial 
disturbance has heen renewed again and again, after long pauses, and 
that, while the ocean basinw have on the whole been the great arcaa of 
depression, the continents have been the lines of uprise or reliof, where 
the rocks were crumpled and pushed ont of the way. Paradoxical, 
therefore, a8 the statement may appear, it is nevertheless strictly true 
that the solid land, considered with reference to the earth's surface as « 
whole, is the consequence of subsidence rather than of upheaval, 

Grasping, then, this conception of the real character of the move- 
meuts to which the carth owes its present surface configuration, we are 
furnished with fresh light for exploring the ancient history and growth 
of the solid iand. The great continental ridges seem to lie nearly on 
the site of the oarliost lines of relief from the strain of contraction, 
They were forced up between the subsiding oceanic basing at a very 
early period of geological history, In each succeeding epoch of move- 
ment they were naturally nsed over again, and received an miditional 
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‘pou upward, Hence we see the meaning of the ovidence supplied by 

the sedimentary rockw as to shallow wess anil proximity,ofland, ‘These 
mockw emild not have been otherwise pitednend, They were derived 
from tho waste of the land, anid worp deposited near the land. For it 
inmat be borne in mind that every muss of land ax soon as it appeared 
ahove water way at-once attacked by the ceaseless erosion of moving 
water und atmospheric: influences, und immediately began to fornish 
materials for the construction of future lands, to bo afterwards raised 
ont of the sea. 

Esch great period of contraction elovated anew the much-worn 
land,and at the same time brought the consolidated marino seliments 
above water ae parte of a new terrestrial surface, Agoiu o long interval 
would enue, marked perhaps by a slow sobidence both of the land and 
aea-botiom, Meanwhile the surface of the lond wae channelled and 
lowered, antl its detritus waa spread over the aew-floor, until another 
era of dlintirhance raisod it onee more with ~ portion.of the «nrround- 
‘ng otean-bed, Those auceessive opward and downward movements 
#xplsin why the"satimentary formations do not occur as # continous 
series, int often lie eock upon the upturned and. worn edges of ita 
predecessors. 

Returning now to the chronological sequence indieatel liy the 
organic remains preserved among the sedimentary rocks, wo see how it 
ny be possible to determine the relative order of the successive mp- 
heavale of « continent. Uf, for example, a group of rocks, which, as 
before, may he called A, were found to have been upturned and covered 
over byundisturbed beds.O, the disturbance could bo affirmed to lave 
ocourred at some partof thé epouh represented eleewhere by the missing 
series B. Tf again, thi gronp C were observed to liave heen stbeo- 
quently tilted, anil to pow mmler pontly iuolined or horizontal strate 5, 
a-second period of disturhanvs would be proved to have ooourred between 
the time of C anil FE. 

-Thave referrad to the uuceasing destraction of its surtkee which the 
Vand undergoes from the time when it emerces out of the pea Aso 
rile, onr conceptions of the rate of this degradation ure exceedingly 
vague. Yot they may vasily be mule more definite by « consideration 
of present changes on the surface of the land, Every river carries yearly 
te the kes animmenes amount of sand and mud. But this amount is 
capable of meammrement.. [t represents, of comes, the mxtent to which 
the general love! of tho qurface of tho river's drainage basin is annually 
lowered, According to such messuremonts and computations as have 
been alreaily made, it appears that somewhoro about. gylys of a foot i+ 
every your removed from tho surface of ite drainage basin hy a large 
river, This soema-a sma) fraction, yot hy the power of mere addition 
it oon mounts up fo a large total, Taking tho moan level of Europe 
to be 600 foot, its nurface, if everywhera worn away at what eeems to 
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be the present mean normal rate, would be entirely reduced to the sey- 
level in little more than three and a half millions of years. 

But of course the waste is not uniform over the whole wurfhoe, It is 
Freatest on the slopes and valleys, loast on tho moro level grounds. A 
few years ago, in making som estimates of the ratios between the rates 
Of waste on these areas, T axmmod that the tracts of more rapid erosion 
vecupy only ove-ninth of the whole surface affected, and that in these 
the rte of destruction is nine times greater than on the more level 
apaces, Taking these proportions, and granting that gylyq of « foot is 
the actual ascertained amount of loss from the whole surface, we ascor- 
tuin by a simple arithmetical process that ve Of an inch ts carried 
away from the plains and table-lanids in seventy-five years, while tho 
sane amount is worn out of the valleys in eight and « half years. One 
foot mmst be removed from the former in 10,800 years, and from the 
latter in 3200 yours. Honeo we learn, that at the present rate of erosion 
4 valley 1000 feet dovp may be excavated in 1,200,000 years—by no 
means a -yery long period in the conceptions of most geologists. 

Ido not offer these figures as more than tentative results. They 
aro based, however, not on mere suesses, but on data which, though 
they may be corrected by subsequent inquiry, are the best at present 
available, anil are proliably not far from the truth. They are of value 
in onabling us more vividly to realise how tho prodigions waste of the 
land, proved by the existenoo of such enormous masses of sodimentary 

took, went quietly on age after ago, until results were achieved which 
seem at first acarocly possible to so slow and gentle an agency, 

it is during this quiet process of decay and removal that all the dis 
tinctive minor features of the land are wrought out, When first 
elevated from the wea, tho land doubtless presents on the whole a 
featureless surface. It may be likened tou block of marble raised out of 
the quarry—rough and rade in outline, massive in solidity and strength, 
hut giving no indication of the grace into which it will grow under the 
hand of the sculptor. What art effeets upon the marble block, nature 
accomplishes upon the surface of the land. Hor tools are many ani 
varied —air, frost, rain, springs, torrents, rivers, avalanches, glaciers, and 
tho sea—ench producing ita own charnsteristic traces in the sculpture. 
With these implements, out of the huge bulk of the land she outs the 
valleys and ravines, scoops the lake-basins, hows with bold free hand 
the coloesal outline of the mountains, carves aut peak and crag, crest 


débria of her labonr, ty form the materials for the framework of future 
qvantries ; and there will she romain at work, so long as mountains 
stand, and rain falls, and rivers flow, 
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Passing now from the general principles with which we have hitherto 
heen dealing, we may seck an illustration of their application to the 
actual history of & large mass of land. For this purposs, lot mo. ask 
your attention to some of the more salient features in the gradual growth 
of Europe, This continent has not the simplicity of structure elsewhere 
recognivable ; but without entering into detail or following « continuous 
sequenve of events, our present purpose will be ‘served by « fow trroail 
outlines of the condition of the European area at snccessive geological 


Tt ia the fate of continents, no less than of the human communities 
thut inhabit them, to have their first origin shrouded in obecurity. 
When the curtain of darkness begins to rise from our primeval Europe, 
it reveals to uy a soone marvellously unlike that of the existing con- 
tinent, The land then lay chiefly to the north and north-west, probably 
extending as far as the edge of the great submarine plateau by which 
the European ridge ia projonged undor the Atlantio for 230 milee to the 
west of Ireland. Worn fragments of that land exist in Finland, Seati- 
dinavia, and the north-west of Scotland, and there are traces of what 
oem tO have been some detached islands in Central Enrope, rotably in 
Bohemia and Bavaria, Ite original height and extent can of courss 
never be known; but some idea of them may be formed by considering 
the tlk of solid rock which was formod out of the waste of that land. 
I find that if we take merely one portion of the detritus washed from 
its surface and laid down in the sea, viz. that which is comprised in 
what is termed the Silurian system, and if we assume that it sproads 
ever 60,000 square miles of Britain with an average thickness of 16,000 
foot, or 3 miles, which is probably under tho truth, then we obtain tho 
enormous mass of 160,000 eubic miles. The magnitude of this pile of 
material may be better realised if wo refloct that it would form a moun- 
tain ridge three times a# long as tho Alps, or from the North Cape to 
Marseilles (1800 miles), with a breadth of more than 38 miles, and an 
average height of 16,000 feet, that is, higher than the summit of Mont 
Blanc. Al) this vast pile of sedimentary rock was worn from the slopes 
und shores of the primeval northern land. Yet it represents but « small! 
fraction of the material po removed, for the sea of that ancient time 
apread over nearly the whole of Europe eastwards into Avia, and 
everywhere received « tribute of sand and mud from the adjoining 
shores. 

There ix perhaps no mass of rock so striking in its genoral aspect 
aa that of which this northern embryo of Europe consisted. It lacks 
the yariety of composition, structure, colour, and form, which dis- 
tinguithes rocks of more modern growth. But in dignity of massive 
strength it wtandy altogether mrivalled. From the headlands of tho 
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Hebrides to the far fiords- of Arctic Norway it rises np'grim ani defiant 
of the slomonts, Its veina of quarts, felspar, and hornblende, project 
from every bess and crag like the twisted and knotted sinows of a 
magnificent torso, Well does the old gneiss of the north deserve to 
have been made the foundation stone of » continont, 

Whether vegetation clothed this oarliest prototype of Europe, and if 
mo, what were its characters, are questions to which at present no 
answer ib possible, We know, however, that the shallow sea which 
pread from the Atlantic southwurd and eastward over moat of Europe 
wus tenantod by an atmndant ond characteristic sericea of invertebrate 
animale—trilobites, gruptolites, cystidoans, brachiopods, and cophalopods, 
strangely unlike on the wholo to anything living in owt waters now, 
but which then migrated freely along tho shores of the Arctic land 
hetwoon what are now America and Europa, 

Tho floor of this shallow sea continued to sink until over Britain at 
least it had gone down several miles Yot the water remained shallow 
because the amount of sediment constantly poured into it from tho 
north-west filled it up about as fast as the bottom subsided. ‘This slow 
subterranean movement was varied by uprisings here and thore, and 
notably by the outburst at successive periods of a great group of active 
submarine voluanoes over Wales, the Lake District, and the south of 
Treland, But at the close of the Silntian period « vast sorive of dis- 
turbances took place, wx the consequence of which the first rongh 
outines of the European continent were blocked out, Tho floor of thn 
wa Wat raised into long ridges of land, among which wero some on the 
site of the Alps, the Spanish poningula, and the hills of the west and 
north of Britain. ‘The thick mass of marine sediment wai orumplid ap, 
and hero und there even converted into hard crystalline rock. Large 
enclosed basins, gradnally eut off from the sea, like the modern Cuspiun 
and Sea of Aral, extended from beyond the weat of Irdand aroma to 
Scandinavis and even into the wost of Toxin. Thess lakes nbownded] 
in bone-covered fishes of strange and now long-oxtinct types, while the 
land around was clothed with a dlub-moss and recd-like vegeta tion— 
Pailophyton, Sigillaria, Culuniite, do.—the olileat terreatrial fora yet ionown. 
in Europe. The sea, dotted with numerona islands, appears to huve 
covered moat of the heart of the continent, 

A curious fact deserves to be noticed here, Dering the convulsions 
by which the sediments of the Silurian ses-floor were crumpled up, 
orystullised, and elevated into land, the area of Russia seema to have 
Tomained nearly unaffected. Not wnly so, but the same Immunity from 
violont disturbance has prevailed over ‘that vast territory during all 
subsequent geological periods. The Ural Mountains on the east have 
again and again served os lines of rolief, and have lean from time to 
time ridged npanow. The Gorman domains on the weat have likewite 
Mulfered extreme convulsion, But the wide intervening platean of 
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Rinssia has apparently always maintained its flatness either aa merit 
‘bottom or ax terrestrial plaine. 

By the time of the cou! prowths, the aspect of the Enropean aren 
Ahad wtill further changed. If then consisted of a series af low ridge or 
iilands in the midet.of » shallow. sea or of wide salt-water lagoons, A 
group of islands ocoupiod the site of some of the existing high grounds 
of Britam. A jong, irregular ridge ran acroan what is now France from 
Brittany to the Mediterranean, The Spanish peninsula stood ag a 
dotached island. Tho future Alps rose 44 a lung, low ridge, to the north 
of the eastern edge of whith lay andthor trnlor space, whore naw.we 
find the high grounds of Bavarian and Bohemia. Tho ehallow waters 
which wonnd wnong these scattered patehes of land swore gradually 
Hilted nop. Many of them Wecarat marshes, crowded with a most 
Inxuriant eryptogainic veyetation, specially of lycopods and ferns while 
the dry grounds waved green with coniferous trocs. Thy « slow inter. 
tmittent subsidence, islet after islet sank beneath tho verdant ewan pA, 
Buch fresh depression submerged the rank jungles and Wiricd them 
under sand and mad, where thoy were oventually compreswel into cowl, 
To this tmited co-operation of dense vegetable growth, accumulation of 
fediment, and slow subterranean movement Europa owee her coal-fields. 

All this time tho chief area of high ground in Kuropo appears wtill 
Jo have lain to the north and north-west, The old guirled grviien af 
that region, though constantly worn down and furnishing materiale 
towards each new formation, yet rose up as land. It no doubt meoived 
successive elevations during the periods of disturbance, which more or 
lees compeneated for the coustant loss from its surface, 

The next scone we may contemplate lirings before us m erica of salt 
lakes, covering the contre of the continent from the north of Ireland to 
the heart of Poland. ‘Thess basins wor formod by the gradual 
cutting off of portions af the soa which had apread over tho region, 
Their waters were red and bitter, und singularly unfavourable to 
life. On the low intervening ridges a coniferous and vycadaccoua vage- 
tation grew, sometimes in quantity sufficiont to supply materiale for tle 
formation of coal-ioums. The largest of these salt likes strotohed from 
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the edge of the old plateau of Contral France long the hase af the 
Alpine ridge to the high grounds of Boleinia, iol included the hasin of 
the Ehine from Bale down to the ridge beyond Mayencte, which hus 
been mibeequently cut tirongh by the river inte the Pictoresyne gorzes 
between Bingon and the Siobengebirge. ‘This lake was filled up with 
Ted sel and mud, limestone, mud leds of mock ault. Where the easter 
Alpe now-rise the enclowd water-hasing wore the scens of Jong-oon- 
tinued growth of dolomite, out of which in later ages the famous dolomite 
mountains of the Tyrol were carved. 

_ Those salt lakes of the Trinasis period scom to hayo been everywhere 
quietly offaced by u wide-spread depression, which allowed tho water of 
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the main ocean once iure to oversprond the greater part of Europe. 
This slow subsidence went on 0 long as to admit of the accumulation 
of mosses of limestone, shale, and sandstone, several thousand feet in 
thickness, and probably to bring mont of the insular tracta of Central 
Europe under water. ‘To this period, termed by geologists the Jurassic, 
Weean trace back the origin of a Iarge part of the rock now for 

thy surface of the continent, from the low plains of Central England nap 
to the crests of the northern Alps, while in the Mediterranean basin, 
rocks of the sine age cover # large area of the plateau of Spain, and 
form the central mass of the chain of the Apennines. It is interesting 
to know that the north-west of Britain continued still to rise as land in 
spite of all the geographical changes which had taken place to the senth 
and east. We can trace even yet the shores of the Jurassic sen along 
the skirts of the mountains of Skyo and Ross-shire, 

The next long era, termed the Orctactous, was likewise more ro- 
markable for siow accumulation of rock under the ses than for the 
formation of new land. During that time the Atlantic sent its waters 
acres the whole of Europe and into Asia. But they were probably 
nowhere more than u few hundred fect deep over the site of onr 
continent, even at their decpust part. Upon their bottom there gathered 
a vast mass of calcarcous mud, composed in great part of foraminifera, 
corals, echinawlerms, and molluscs, Our English chalk which ranges 
actoss the north of France, Belginm, Denmark, and tho north of 
Germany, represents « portion of the deposits of that sea-floor, Some 
of the islind «paces which had remained for u vast period above water, 
and had by their degradation snppliod matoriais for the sediment. of 
successive geological formations, now went down beneath the Cretaceous 
nent. The ancient high-grounds of Bohemia, the Alps, the Pyronees, 
and the Spanish table-land, wero either ontirely submerged, or at least 
had their area very considerably reduced. Tho submergence likewise 
affected the north-west of Britain; the western highlands of Seothand 
lay more than 1000 feet below thoir present Jevel. 

When we turn to the succeeding geological period, that of the Eocene, 
the proofs of wide-spread submergence are xtill more striking. A lange 
part.of the Old World seems to have sunk down; for wo find that one 
wide stretch of sea extended acrosé the whole of Central Europe and 
Asin. Tt was at the close of this period of extrema depression, that 
those subterranoan movements began to which the present configuration 
of Europe is mainly due, The Pyrenees, Alps, Apennines, Carpathians, 
the Cancasus, and the heights of Asia Minor mark as it wore the crests 
of the vast earth-waves into which tho solid framework of Enrope was 
then thrown, So enormons was the contortion that, na may be seen 
along the northern Alps, the rouks for thousands of foot were completely 
inverted, this inversion being accompanied by the most colossal folding 
and twisting. ‘Tho massive sedimontary formations wore crumpled up, 
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and doubled over each’ other, as woe might fold » pile of cloth. In the 
anidet of these commotions the west of Europe remnined undisturbed. 
It in strange to refleet that the soft clays snd sands under London are 
a4 Old as some of the hardened rocks which have been upheaved into 
suck picturesque peaks along the northern flanks of the Alpe, 

After the completion of these vast terrestrin] disturbances, the out- 
lines of Enrope began distinctly to shapo themselves into their present 
form, Tho Alps rose as a groat mountain range, flanked on the north 
by a vast lake which covered ‘all the present lowlands of Switzerland, 
and stretched northwards across a purt of the Jura Mountains, and 
eastwarde into Germany. The size of this fresh-water basin may be 
inferred from the fact that une partion only of the sand and gavel that 
ncenmulated in it ¢ven now measures 6000 feet in thickness, ‘Tho 
surrounding land was densely clothed with a vegetation indicative of a 
much warmer climate thun Europe now can boast. Palms of American 
types, as well aa date palms, hnge Californian pines (Sequoia), laurels, 
cyprosses, and evergreen oaks, with many other evergreen trees, gave o 
distinctive charucter to the vegetation, Among the trees too were 
planes, poplars, maples, willows, oaks, and other ancestors of our living 
woods and forests; numerous ferns grew in the underwood, while 
clematis and vine wound themselves among the branches. ‘The waters 
were haunted by huge pachyderms, such as the dinothorium and hippo- 
petainns; while the rhinoceros and mastodon roamed throngh the wood- 
lands, 


A marked feature of this period in Europe was the abundance and 
activity of the voleances. In Hungary, Rhineland, and Central Franoe, 
numerous vents opened and poured out their streams of lava and showers 
ofashes. From the south of Antrim, alao, another great line of active 
orifices ran up the west coast of Scotlind and by the Faroe Islunds to 
Teeland, whence it extended even fur into Arctio Greenland. 

The tnild climate indicated by the vegetation in the deposits of the 
Swiss lake, prevailed even into Polar latitudes, for the remains of 
numerous evergreen shrub, onks, maples, walnuts, hazels, and many 
Other trees, have Teen found tnder the shoots of lava in the far north 
of Greenland, ‘The sea still ocoupied much of the lowlands of Europe, 
Thus it ran u# a strait betwoen the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean, 
entting off the Pyrenees und Spain from the rest of the continent. It 
swopt round the north of France, covering the rich fields of Touraine 
and the wide flats of the Netherlands. It rolled far up the plains of the 
Danube and stretched thence eastwards across the south of Russia into 
Asin. 

By this time not « few of the species of shells which still people the 
European sexe had appesrod. So long have they been natives of ouraren 
that they have witnessed the rise of a great part of the continent. Some 
of the most stupendous changes which they have seen have taken place in 
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the Luin of the Moditerrancan, where, at a comparitively recout yealo- 
gical period, parts of tho sea-floor have been upheayed to w height of 
S000 feet. Tt was then thut the breadth of the Italian peninsula wae 
inoreased hy the belt of lower hills that flanks the range of the Apen- 
nines. Thon, too, Vesuvins and Etna began their eruptiona. Among 
these later geographical events also wo mnat place the gtuidtial isolation 
of the Sea of Aral, the Caspian, and the Black Sea from the riwt ofthe 
oman, which once apread from the Arctic regions down the weat of Asia, 
along the base-of the Ural Mountains into the south-east of Kurope, 

Phe lnst sceno in this long history is ono of the most thexpected of 
ali. Europe, having nearly its present height and outlines, is awathed 
deep in snow and ice. Scandinavis and Finland are one vust sheet of 
ice, that creeps down from tho watershed into the Atlantic on the ono 
bide, and into the basin of the Baltic on the other. All the high greunda , 
of Britain aro similarly buried, The bed of the North Sow ax well as of 
thi Baltic is in preat measure choked with ice. The Alps, the Pyrences, 
the Carpothjatis, und the Caucasus send down vast glaciers into tho 
plaina at their bine. Northern plants find their way-south even to tho 
Pyrenees, while the reindeer, mnek-ox, lemming, and their Aretic 
tompanions rom far and wide over Franve, 

Asa result of the prolonged passage of solid masses of ice over them, 
the rocks on the surface of the continont, when once more laid bare to 
the sun, present a worn, flowing ontline, They have been hollowed into 
basing, ground smooth, and polished. Long monnia and wide shosts of 
tlay, gravel, and sand have been Jeft over the Inw grodnds, and the 
hallows between them aro filled with innumerable tarna anid laken 
Crowds of boulders have been perched on the sides uf the hills onl 
ropped over the plains, With tho advent of « milder tempersture the 
Arctic vegetation has gradually disappeared from the Plains, Driven 
tp step by step before the advancing flora from more genial climates, it 
retired into the mountains ani thore to this day continnes to maintain, 
itself. ‘Tho present Alpine flora uf the Pyrenees, the Alps, Britain, and 
Scandinavia, is thus:a living record of the iceage, The reindoer and 
his friends hove long since ben forced to return to their northern 
homva, 

After this long muccession af plysical revolutions, man apponre as 
denizen of the Europe thus prepared for him. ‘The earliest recorda of 
his presente reveal him as a fisher and hunter, with rade fint-potmtied 
spear ard harpoon, And doubtless for many a dim contury suuh was 
his condition. He made no more impress on external natare than owe 
of the beasts which he chased, But in course of time, an civilisation 
grow, he agerted his claim to be one of the geographical forces of the 
globe. Not content with gathoring the fruits and capturing the animals. 
which be found needful for his wants, ho gruluully entered on « contest 
with nature to subdne tho earth and to possess it. Nowhero ls this 
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warfare been fought out so vigordualy as on the surface of Europe. On 
the ove hand, wide dark regions of ancient foreet have given place to 
tuuiling corntidlds, Veat and moor have made way for pasture ani 
Hillayze. (On the other hand, by the clearance of woodlands the rainfall 
hus beon so diminished that drought and barrenness have spread where 
vendite and luxuriance once prevailed, Itivers have been straitenud 
and male to keep their channels, tho sca has been barred back from its 
former sliores. Por many genorations the surface of the continent haa heen 
vovered with roads, villages and towns, bridges, aqueducts and canals, to 
Which this century has added a multitudinons network of railways, with 
their ombankments.and tunnels. In short, wherover man has lived, the 
ground beneath him bears witness to his presence. It is slowly covwred 
with astrutum withor wholly formed by him or due in great moasnre to 
his operations.. ‘he soil under oli) cities hua been increased toa dopth 
Of many feet by the rubbish of his buildings; the level-of tho atreets of 
modern Romo stands high wliowe that of the pavement of the Cwsarsa, and 
that again above the roudways of the early Republic. Over cultivated 
fields, hie -potshords are tummed up in abundance by tho plough. ‘The 
loam hae risen within the walle of his graveyards as goneration after 
generation has moulilered into dust, 
 Tttanst be owned that mat, in most of his struggle with the world 
/arouril him, hos fought blindly for his own ultimate interests, Ilis 
bontest, successful for the moment, hus-too often led to sur and aud 
disaster, Stripping forests from hill and mountain, he has guined his 
immediate object in the posession of their abundant stores of timuber ; 
tut ho hus laid open the slopes to be parched hy drought, or to be swept 
bare by rain, Countries once rich in beauty, and plenteous in all that 
was neodful for his support, are now burnt-and barren, or almost denned 
of their wil. Gradually he has boen taught by his uwn hitter experi- 
ence, that while his aim still is to subd the earth, he ean attain it, 
not by setting natur and her lawe at defiance, but by enlisting them 
in his service. He has learnt at last to be the minister and interpretor 
of nature, and he finds in her « ready and nnrepining slave. 

Tn fine, looking back werons the long cycles of change through which 
the land has been shuped into its present form, let us realise that these 
Reographival revolutions are not events wholly of the dim past, Imt 
that they are still in progrom. So slow and measured has been their 
march, that even from the earliest times of hnman histery they soem 
hardly to have advanced at all. But nono the less are they surely mul 
steadily transpiring around ns. In tho fail of rain and the flow of 
rivers, in the bubble of springs and the silence of frost, in the quiet 
crotp of glaciers und the tumultuous rush of ocean waves, in the tremor 
of the earthquake and the outburst of the yoleano, we may recognise: 
the camo play of terrestrial forces by which the framework uf the con- 
tinents hag teen stop by step evolved. In thia light the familiar 
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phenomena of one daily experitnoe acquire wn historical interost and 
dignity. Tlirough them wears enabled to bring the remoty past 
vivilly befare us, wand to look forward hopefatly to that great fatare 
in which, in the poysical not loss than in the moral world, man ie ta be 
o fellow-worker with God. 

On the termination of the locture, 

The Cuamuax (Mr. Prancle Galton) said many thoughts ninat have eoenrred: ta 
the minds of the members lit listening to Mr. Gelkie’s brilliant and foul nddivss 
Thay mnat have-folt regret that Woy did not possess pictiine of typieul zvormaphioal 
scenery that ahould be trun to the eye of. tlie gedlogi#t, and falthinliy ropeement this 
fone ond flor of the ommntry, aud the chiof physical uspeeti of natuge, He would 
aay’ tore on the subject of the lecture, wom it not ikat ho aw present aevoral 
Very distinguistis) goologints, iochuling Me, Evans, the rocont President of the Geo- 
logical Sockety. Ent he would content linuwelf with calling spon the fenton 
Whone geolizieal grvpil Mr, Gieikio originally wan, and of whom in hie public writings 
Mr. Geikiy hol unikrmly spaken with tho greatest respect, He alluded te Profesanr 
Fameay, the wueceasor uf Ste Tolerick Murchison as Director of the Geologioal 

of Envlamd, and, le iight Le permitted to adi, the Present dusignate of 
the British Association for the yoor 1880, 

Profumor A. O. Rawnay congritutated the Rocirty on haring hal the opportunity 
of listening to 0 bectare whieh alowerl ach a profound knowledge of tlie utracturs uf 
the earth, and of those cnnses which hie lel te the modem phyuical xeagraphy of the 
world; Tam: genernl way, hulfa-doxen lection woul: scircely have bec enfficient to 
give all the information that Mr, Gicikio had coudenard Into one. He dict: mot quarril 
with hint tr quttine vo mnch in auch.an excellent epitome, bat be regretted that it 
had-not beet apreul over sever! beetotes, @) that the farce nomiber of toples tomehed 
poe might have been dealt with ia eztemso, and thus the Mestiog might have been able 
to curey away a littl encyclopedia dl plureicn| eetmphy. The physial georrmphy 
Of the niodern world was hat the reentt of all the various changers dhat tut taker plane 
for all tim past, or wt all events for all the ages which the etudy of tho rocks indicated, 
Croology had only todo with the tustory of the world sinee the solid rocks wern furmesd, 
but none of tho first solid rock werr how in extstenos, for thu oldest wtmta that man 
hed over yet seen on the wuriace of the earl wore metamorphic rocks, which im- 
piled the wustiny of a still dlder land. Alf that was known waa that that first bay, 
was epread about ax ordinary eedimeste of aatd, mm, limestone, and then trough 
somo of those revolutions which aflerwants took place it vere heaved ap, nnil turned 
inte mountain chaing, ‘Tlie the son lowell over it and new sediments were farmed, 
Gnd tht mains process was repeated for a long period of time, Mader physical 
gtderaphy was the temporary result of all those changes, but had net insted nearly 
mo tong ae many of the old eouditivs that had entirely vanisheil, exenpt to, the 
wkilled eye of thoes who hal a thorough knowlodise of resent geological information, 
To the volgar eyo those ancient rdice aimply loaloal Like little bite heroand thers af 
the scenery of the moder physical Reography of the worll ‘When the jude 
appearance of the eurth was analysed aml anatominad, whon the integninonts were 
taken off, then @ creat number of frozments of old skeletons were tail bare, “Chie 
proces wae similar to that with which utideyts of Darwin's profound spemiations on 
life amd time were acquainted, They took the moderna fimny of the world, and 
goin buck in tue they found that they liad predecessors which wer nist qivite: the 
sume :—two-ieed horses; fitther tuck ihremtoal horses: pigs of the present day 
further back mitinant pizs—pizs, eo to apewk, inore or bese allied tovcows, and su ot. 
The longer the time the oreater the difference, but yet all wae commistent, and enol 
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formed a part of ove great demonstration of the development of life. So was it with 
the physical world, which no doubt bezan before thure was any life upon it. The 
rocky life of the world, like the animal life, had een going through successive 
phases, and at longth the prewnt tompomry conditions had been developed. 'Thix 
‘Wits an epitome of the general tendency of the subject, of which Mr. Geikie had given 
#0 mimirahle a eketeh in bis leture. 


—_— 


Ezplorations in Western Tibet, by the Trans-Himalayan parties, of the 
Indian Trigonometrical Survey. 

Tue * Repurt on the Survey of India for 1877-78,’ u few copies of which 

have just reached this country, contains a very interesting Report on 

the ‘Trans-Himalayan operations (trigonomotrical), conducted under Mr, 

Ki, C. Ryall, in Hundes, « district in the western part of Chinese ‘Tibet, 

ani adjoining tracts, 

This officer had heen engaged in triangulating, in connection with 
the Kumaon and Garhwil Survey, for somv few seasons past, and this 
work has led him in several instances to extend his operations across 
the fronticr into Whinese territory, with which the British possessions 
ety here conterminous, In 1877, the Surveyor-General directed Mr. 
‘Ryall to continue the Milam Valley series up to the frontier of Hundes, 
or Nari-Khorsam (the name applied to that portion of the Upper Sutle} 
or Karnali basins which is under the Governmont of China), anid from 
thenee to Isy down some of the distant peaks in Chinese Tibet, This 
Mr. Myall successfully accomplished, and the number of triangles 
measured by him were thirty-eight in number, exceeding 100 miles in 





At first the jwountainw encountered were of an average height of 
9700 feet, well wooded, and not over rugged, their slopes being studded 
with numerous villages and extensive patches of cultivation. On 
Mr, Ryall's arrival at the loftier stations, the inclemency of the weather 
and the very great depth of freah snow, covering the mountains down 
to their very bases, were such that he anticipated his further progress 
wonld escape the knowledge of the Chinese officials, owing to the 
desortod state of the passes at that early season. After five days’ cutting 
throngh the enow, Mr. Ryall succended in crosaing over into Hundes on 
the 8th Jane. By that time his arrival became known to the Chinese 
officials, but by informing them that his object waa simply to survey the 
northern limits af British territory, which he found it impossible to do 
from the southern faces, he succeeded in satisfying them and in obtaining 
permission to remain. With great despatch (for the monsoons were fast 
approaching), he fixed the most prominent points, which included the 
Midwy peaks ticross the Satlej and at the head of the Manamirowar 
lakes, and others lying st the head of the Dorma and Byang Valley, 4s 
‘well na the wrlletermined peaks in Kamion and Garhwial, as a chock 
on the now work, ‘The remarkably posk Leo Parginl (of whioh » striking 
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description in given by Mr. Andrew Wilson in his ‘Abode of Snow’) 
‘was fixed, and differed in position but very slightly from previous measure 
ments. From the Hundos station thirty-eight poaks were laid down across 
the Sutloj. The most romarkable of thease is Gurla Mandhata,a namu of 
Indian origin, the legende of the Milam Bhotias being to the effect that 
the great mountain is tho transformation of the body of « raja of Benaros 
called Mandhata, who is said to have died some thousands of years ago 
on the shores of the Manasarowar Lake, while on « holy pilgrimage to 
ite waters. Gurla Mandhata attains an elevation of 25,360 feet, while 
between it and Kailas (another well-known peak), lie the celebrated 
lakes of Manasarowar, Cho Mapang, and Lang Cho. Kailas, though 
inferior in height to the former peak, is very striking in its appearance. 
It is not unlike a roughly made Hindu or Pandu temple, with a few foot 
of its conical top broken off, This has led to its being invested by the 
Hindus of Northern India with a sacred character, which is enhanced 
by its immense bulk and height, towering us it docs full 2000 feet above 
its compeers for 40 miles round. Excepting Nanga Parbat it is probably 
the most conspicuous und impressive sight in the whole Himalayas. 
Mr. Ryall states that hie triangulation of Hundea ha» heen «o far 
extended as to supply good bases for ‘a detail survey, if it ever be 
desirable to have one. 

Hundes or Nari-Khorsam is divided inte three districts, viz, 'Teapa- 
yang, Daba, and Parang, ull under the governorship of the Garpan of 
Gartok, whose authority extends also over the district of Rudok, which 
together with that of Gartok comprise the country called Monyul, 
‘Mr. Ryall stites that, as 4 mle, for about 6 miles after leaving the 
watershed line on the frontier, (me finds oneself hemmed in by steop 
though not rugged «purs, which «uddenly merge into almost absolute 
plains, sloping gently to within « few miles of the Sutloj, where 
they break up into narrow spurs or ribs separating deep ravines. The 
cliffs overhanging the Sutlej exceed 2000 feet a few miles below Dongpu. 
'Tho mountains on the north of the Sutlej are rounded and undulating, 
with groups of tiny peaks cropping up here and there. The avorage 
height of this range of mountains (which has no general names) ix not 
more than 2500 feet ubove the general level of the plateau, To all 
oppesrance these mountains might be crossed anywhere, some of the 
passes. over the water-parting having an almost imperceptible risu, 
Judging from the fact that tho fall of snow in the early part of 1877 
wus exceptionally great, Mr. Ryall concludes that the snow-line is rarely 
under 20,000 feet in any part of Mundes. 

From o central position the view presented by the whole of the 
Hundes Valley was that of an oxtensive plain, interrupted here and there 
by « few groups of isolated low ridges, lying principally east of the 
valley, and west of the Manusarowar lakes. ‘The poplar is cultivated 
along the lower banks of large streams, but beyond this there are 
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wbeolutely no trove: indigenous to this desolate country, he ploing, 
‘the Jow ridyes on them, and the mountaine separating thees from the 
British dominions, wes ohloily composed of clay, slate, anil fossiliferons 
limestone. 

The houses iu Tsaparang and Dale (tho chief towns in their dis- 
trigpta) wre built like those in Lolakh, of mont stones and olay cement, 
moted: with beams and rafters of poplar wood, the walls being plastered 
over with white clay. Each of these towna contains « small armed 
montited police, who osist in levying duties on merchanilise: ‘Tak- 
Jakhar, the chiof town in Purang, is a military. outpowt containing a 
gartinon Of about 100 amen, situnted on the right of the Map-chu, or 
Big Ricer, known 9s the Rarnali in tho Ghorka territories, and to the 
north of « small stream coming down from the Byana Pass. The fart 
consists of a werics of excavations, ina luge mound rising abruptly to 
& hwight of about $00 feet, Store-rooms aro situated on the top af these 
excavations, und contain immense stores of grain and auomunition, Sewe 
quantities of gram aro said to be no lees than fifty years old, the extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere allowing coreals to be kept wlmost any tine 
without detertoration. Taklakhar is the last or furthormost piost oorn- 
pied by the Dogras during their brief invasion In 1841, nnider Zorawar 
Bing, 4 grapliic uccount of which is given in Cunningham's “Ladak.’ 
West of Taklakhar Fort is Sibling Gonpa, the Inrgest monastery in 
Nari-Rhorsam, maintaluing 910 lamas, and o great acenmuilation of 
wealth, 

The people of Tindes are called Hunins by the inhabitanta: of tho 
higher valleys in British territory adjoining, ‘They are of Tartar 
origin, aud have tho loading ethnological characteristics of that rave, 
high cheek bones, flat noses, Iovad at the hase, rather full lipa, narrow 
amd slightly obliqne eyes, square and broad shoulders, and middling in 
stature. “Thoy are all, even the young, more or less wrinklod in appoar- 
anes, anil the old are described as hideous from it. They own lange 
flocks of sheep, and herda of cattle and goats, the poorest among them 
owning five or six yak oows, a fow bulls and from twenty te thirty 
of each of sheop and goats, Tho wild yak of the country ia always 
hack, and auch larger than the tamo spevies, Both kinds ure coverud 
with lon linir, at the roots of which urge quantities of js description of 
soft wool lito soft downy moss, grow, This wool is extensively: nued 
in weaving blankets and making ropes, ‘he goats of the ecoimtry aro 
the colelrated shaw!\ goat, which are found all over the region from the 
Pangong Lake to those of Mannsirowar, ‘The wovl finds its way 
ehiatly into Gartok, where the Kashmiri traders Imy it wp, a. considerable 
qwantity being brought to Amritsar in the Punjab. Lower down the 
hasine of the Indus and. Sutloj rivers, a tonlo yak, o cross betwoen the. 
ontinary cow’ nf the lower Himalayas nnd the yak, generally known us 
Hie riba, soba, oc jib, is principally employed for buggage and agri- 
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multural parposes.. ‘Tho yak-itself ie incapable of ttanding tlie sumroer 
lant ot elevations below 12,000 faut. . 

The inhabitants of thehighor tibl-lunda of Huniles am, genorally 
speaking, nomads; while thows rodiding in the vicinity of aruble land, 
which socurs afong the lower parte of the River Sutioj and ite tribn- 
Aariog, aro-somi-nomudic: The dress of ihe former, in the case df both 
aoxes, bi a long looes tunte of sheopakin, with the wool on. ’l'hoes in 
hotter ciroumatanges inve their tunics lined with coarse broadoloth, or 
some similar stont stuf, imported front India, Boots, which aro gone 
rally wor, am made of folt-with soles of raw hide, turned: up atthe 
wides. The food of the poople consists chidily of cord cakes, the fleali of 
live-stock, and o very amall quantity of barley meal Tho principal 
boverage of the wountry is tea, and a spiritnons liqnor made frei 
formonted barley is also drunk, 

Mr, Ryall found that, at elevations of 15,000 und 18,010) foot, the 
Wind blows furiously till about 2 nat, whon it acquires i148 eroatest 
apeed, of about 45 miles per hour. On tho passes it is very little short 
of s hurricane. Whirlwinds sometimes occur thore, but, fortunately, 
rarely. Om the Balohiliurra Pass, a Bhotia, a few veara before Mr. 
Ryall’a visit, was lifted off the ground, carried away some 100 yards 
or so, and then, dropping, was'dashod to pieces, The high winds on 
tho plains of Tibet roudor travelling ogainat it a most toilsome umdwr- 
taking, and the observation of distant signals » very dificult matter, 

The inhabitanta-of the distrinta ccoupying the northern valley of 
the Himalayas, from Kuméon on the east to Bashalir on the west, lave 
intimate commercial relations with those of Hundes on the ono hand, 
and India on the other, ‘Mholr districts: taken in order from the weat, 
are Bashahr, Nilany, at tho head of the Bhagirathi, in Independent 
Garhwil, Mana and Niti in British Gurhwal, and Johar, Darma, and 
Byans, in Kuméon, these being also kuown as the Bhotin Mohala of 
Rumion and Garhwal, Tho Mushahris are known to carry on trade 
between ‘Tibet and Aruritaar, Ludhiana, und Nurpur, in the Punjab, the 
trudo consisting chicily in shawl-wool and. borax, for which they bring 
buck in return conjsely made clothes, the coarse English by tha 
and cotton moulds, ‘Ihe Bashaliria are the only inhabitants of the higher 
Himalayas who ure privileged to travel all over ‘Tibet without moleata- 
tiun on tho part of the Lhassa or Chinese offivinla, ‘The Others are 
neither permitted to cross further north than Gurtile hor exatwanl of 
the Marian-la Pass, ‘I'hn pooplo of Nilony. differ in no way from those 
of Hundes. The districts of Mana, Niti, Johar, Darma, and Byans are 
als: Known ss the Bhotia Mehals of Kuméon and Garhwal, These 
Bhotias aro a people of a most euterprising: character, ‘They arg of a 
Taxed Tartar origin, the ‘Tartar Iineanventy predominating, Some of 
the mon and women are decidedly good-lowking, 

The:roads loading through the Johar, Thrma, and Byans valleys are 
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barely practicable. The following description of the first of the three 
roads leading through Milam, would apply almost equally to the other 
two, “It passes along the sides of a deep and stupendous gorge, over- 
hung mostly by lofty precipices of granite. The roadway is a more 
series of narrow steps built along the faces of rugged cliffs, and where 
the side of the latter is too smooth, the smooth intervals are spanned by 
narrow planks. The road is one series of upe and downs, sometimes 
rising to the height of a thousand feet above the river and at othere 
desconding to its bed. Fatal catastrophes along it are not uncommon. 
During the rains and the melting of the snow, to insecurity under foot 
must be added dangers overhead from avalanches and mountain slips, 
which bring down with them showers of large rocks. To keep such 
roails in a barely passabile state is a matter of great toil to the Bhotins. 
The goods are varried on the backs of goats and sheep, on ponies, mnle 
yaks or zobea, donkeys and mules. Often the beasts of burden, parti- 
milarly the larger kind, have to be unladen and the loads carried by 
the mon themeel ves, while in some instances the animals are helped over 
by means of slings and other contrivances. In spite of such difficulties, 
the Bhotia carries on « fairly remunerative trade with Hundes and 
Gartok." 

The Bhotia also practixes husbandry to « limited extent, but since the 
country has come under British rule, trade has become so much more 
secure a8 to pay better, and ngriculture has been greatly abandoned. Of 
late, however, owing to borax having falion nearly 70 per cent. in price, 
the people are taking more largely to cultivation. ‘ 

Tho villages in the Bhot melals and their cultivable lands stand at 
an uverige altitude of 10,200 feot above sea-level, and conacquontly 
little else besides very hardy cereals is cultivated. Wheat is only 
sown “on chance, and often gots dextroyed by early frosts befure 
reaching maturity. Several vegetables are cultivated, and the goose- 

Derry, red and white currants, raspberry, and straw berry are indigenons, 

The inhabitants of the Mana Valley and of Nilang dea) prin- 
tipally in salt, blankets, and yaks, in oxcliange for which they give grain. 
The well-to-do traders of all the above-named valleys bring English 
piece goods, broadcloths, Delhi-worked brocades, real and imitation 
gold atid silver-lace, precious stones, &c., and resort during the be- 
ginning of September ta the fair at Gartok, where they find a ready sale 
for such articles. 

The Bhot valleys of Knmaon and Garhwal have from a very remote 
period been colonised by emigrants from ‘Tibet, and were in those days 
considered as part of Tibet. From tho circumstance, however, of theit 
residing longer among the lower hill tribes than among the Huniaa, tho 
Bhotins aro gradually beginning to lose all knowledge of tho language 
of their mother<ountry, very few. Tibetan words being now used by 
them. The women especially are ulmoat entirely ignorant of Tibetan. 
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Until quite recently, the Bhotias enjoyed an immunity from the side of 
the Britizh Government from all taxation, butjnow, owing to their 
increased prosperity, they are assessed, but very slightly. 

Tho dress of the men of the Mana, Niti, and Milam valleys, consists 
of a long tunic made of home-spun serge (putt), and trousers of the same. 
material; round their waiat they wear cotton cloth tied in folds, and 
for a bead-dress, a turban tied over a skall-cap. Both the men and 
women are extremely fond of ornaments, which in the case of the latter, 
consist of large solid rings of silver, called malas, worn round the neck, 
necklaces of silver chain and of coins strung together, bangles, featuony 
of small silver coin suspended from the hair on to the forehead, earrings 
and noeo-rings. Some of them really carry an astonishing weight of 
silver. 

The Bhotias have no written religious tenets, and a few of the 
Buddhist superstitions atill linger among them. On the whole they 
abide by Hindu customs of worship, though thoy are looked down upon 
by all orthodox Hindus, and celebrate all their religious holidays with 
feants and copious draughts of spirituous liquors. 

There are five princijal passes loading into Hundes from the five 
different ghats in British territory, and the traffic over them can only 
be carried on between the 15th Jane and the 15th October, but they are 
not supposed to be open until declared so by the Lhasea Government, who 
first satisfy themselves 4s to the absence of epidemics in the ghats. 

The artioles of comnierce brought from Hundos inolude gold, which is 
prodnoed from the gold-fields at Thok Jalung (about 100 miles north-east 
of Gartok), and which exists also about the Sutlej Valley in Hundes, and 
in large quantities along the shores of the Manassrowur lakes, but 
very little of which‘ finds its way to India. Tho export of ehuwl-wool 
{pazhm) to India has fallen off, but it is capable of much enlargement, 
so muck so, that the Bhotia traders say that if they could but get 
a sufficient sale for poshm in the North-West Provinces they would 
not care for the depression in the borax trade. The finest pashm is 
to be had in the neighbourhood of the Manasarowar lnkes; tho greatest 
portion of the product is taken to Gartok, where the Kashmiri mer- 
obants from Ladakh buy it up for the Kashmiri manufictories, Sheep's 
woul is alinést entirely exported to the north and midland districta of the 
Himalayas, the people of whioh manufacture it into blankets and serges 
for home consumption, Tea, which comes only from Lhassa, principally 
finds its way to the Central Asian markets, Ladakh and Kashmir, 
A little of it goes to Amritaar, where the Kashmiria resident there 
chiefly consume it, and some of it is also purchased by the Bhotias, who 
prefer it to the Indian varieties A similar prejudice against Indian 
teas is entertained by the natives of Hundes, and this prejudice is kept 

alive by Chinese officials, who are extremely jealous regarding the in- 
troduction of the Indian teas into Tibetan markets, and who impose a 
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fine on any trader found trafficking in Indian teas. Tea is ono of the 
principal sources of income to the Lhassa Government, and it ia not 
surprising to find them guarding their trade in this article with jealons 
caution. Therw are eight varicties of tea which are all said to come 
from China, and the price of which at Gartok ranges from 1 to 8 rupeca. 
Horses are bred in large numbers in Chuniurti, T'saparang, and Rudok. 
They aré of small stature, xeldont exceeding thirteen hands, remarkably 
gure-fosted, being able to climh about the hill sides almost as well os 
goats, and they find a ready sale at prices varying between 100 and 400 
rupees, at tho different hill stations, such as Almora, Ranikhet, Naini 
Tal, Massuri (Mussoorie), and Simla. Shaw!-wool goats are brought into 
the Himalayas at the rate of about 3000 to 4000 annually, and moatly sold 
to the Hindus for sacrificial purposes. Their export would be greatly 
diminished hada larger demand for their wool existed in the North-West 
Provinces. Salt and borax may be had for the mere digging in the 
neighbourhood of the gold-ficlds of Thok Jatung. Broadcloth fotching 
1 rupee 4 annas to 4 rupees $ annas per yard is in large demand at 
Lhasa, ab woll as cotton goods of all kinds. For indigo there is « lively 
Aémand in the markets of Shigatze and Lhosss. 

Tarquoises aré supplied from Yarkand, Khotan, &e., through the 
Ladakhi traders, and also in small quantities from India. Rubies in 
small numbers, and occasionally o few emeralds, find their way into 
Eastern Tibet. Corals and pearla of inconsiderable value are also in 
some requisition among the better classes of women all over Tibet. 
Silver in Briti#h-Indian coin, chiefly as ornaments, is in much request 
in Eastern Tibet, bat the Bhotias cannot indulge the taste of the 
Tibetans in thia, except to a limited dogree, exchange for grain being 
much more profitable. 

'The second Trans-Himalayan exploring narrative in the New Indian 
Survey Report relates to Mr, T. Kinney's reacarches while surveying 
the weetern sources of the Ganges from Nilang up to the main watershed 
of the Tiimalayas, and thence fixing s¢ many points beyond the frontier 
na possible, and sketching the district of Tsaparang or Chuprang in 
Hands. 

Mr, Kinney loft Nilang on the 4th Soptember, carrying his supplics 
on thé backs of sheep awl gosta, and three days later reached « pomit 
about 10-miles from the Tsang-chok-la, the eastern of the two passes at 
the head of the Nilang Valley. Here opposition began to be raised by 
the Hunias to the further progress of Mr. Kinnoy and his duffadar, mt 
the former was undeterred und visited three stations over 11.000 feet 
Out of regard to the safety of the cookies, Mr. Kinney could never 
cnmimp higher than 14,000 or 15,000 fent, so nt most of the stations an 
‘ascent of over 4000 or 5000 foot was involved before observations oonid 


bo coinmenced. | 
~ The foutares of the Nilang Valley correspond with the gencral 
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physical yeography of this belt of the THmulayis aa observed in other 
valleya; the main wateréled being as a role lower, and ite slopes easier 
than the sorthern and more interrupted range on which the highest 
gnnips of snowy peaks occur. The Jadh Gunga is the weateromost 
fooler of the Ganges, and, with exception of the head-waters of the Tous 
atu) Jumma, the westernmost drainage of the Himalayas which falla into 
the Bay of Bengal, the valleys boyond the western limit of the Nilang 
Valley drmining into the Sutlej, The entrance to the Nilang Valley 
from Blaironghati is though o terrific gorge, the tiver-bed being 
cnpompossed by snowy peaks, from 20,000 to 21,000 feet in height, 
towering apparently immicdiately overhead. The Sangha or apar bridge 
over the river in Captain JA. Hodgson’s time (1817), has been replaged 
bya light suspension bridge higher wp over the Jadh Ganga, but ms this 
bridge is 380 feet long, 400 feet above the water, only 3 feet wide; with 
a light wire rope ne side railing, and sways about considerably, it 
requires good nerves to enablo travellors to oress it, Et was built by 
Mr. Callaghan, of the Forest Dopartmont, and is o triumph of amateur 
engineering, Above the junction of the Mana Gad), « large ¢lacier-fed 
stream, the valley gradually opens out and the hills assunie 4 softer and 
more gentle aspect, ‘The grass and heather have a peculiar sickly sont, 
which prodaces 4 oortain see of faintness and « total inability ‘for 
further exertion in auch ua are peculiarly subject to ity influence, Above 
the limit of vegetation, which is here about 17,000 feet, the hilla become 
eteeper again, and the surface w. strangely eonfawed tks of lowe rocks 
intermised with patches of ioe and snow. 

(ver « spur rising to a lwight of about 15,000 feet, Mr. Kinney sew 
the TraneSutlej Plain, « platimn apparently sloping gently from the 
siaw-criwned range bounding it to the northward down to the banks 
of the Sutlej, which aro here said to be precipitons cliffs often over LOOO 
feet, One of the isolated peaks in this plotean fixed as K 3 rinow of te 
western extremity boldly and abruptly to a height of about 1500 foer 
‘above the surrounding plains, sloping off grodually towards the cust. 
From whore Mr, Kinnoy beheld it, it bore a fancied resemblance to aomo 
monster couched with toad erect. 

Passing over the detailed topography which is dexeribed by Mer, 
Rinnvy, we may notice lis remarks respecting the enktoma of the Muulas, 
i the weetern portion’ of Tindus, He ghterves they hive tho aune 
noeleanly hohite, the samo social institutions, avd the dame fondness for 
drink a# those described by Mr. Ryall. ‘Their chang, w kind of heer 
without any bitter ingredient, is manually made from rye, but occasionally 
from barley, and! is drunk when freah made, They are very fond af ten, 
which they drink mixed with butter, and in large qnantities, ‘Brick 
tea ie in general use throughout Tibet wt about one rnpea per pomml, 
sain considerably above its intrinsio value. ‘Che Lhaesa Government 
fore the salo of toa on their soljects by issuing « certain quantityzof 
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it to the governor of each province, for which ho has to credit thew 
with « fixed som. He serves this tea out to the people of his district iv 
fquantities according to the wealth and etanding of the family, whether 
they want it or not, an] fixes the price himself, which includes a large 
margin for personal profit, Almost evury family is obliged tu take some 
toa, thie poorest auly being paxaed over. 

The Dogkwas of the Tsaparang district aro nomads living entirely 
io tents, and owning large flocks of sheep, gosts, and yaks, with which 
they rout about, coming up to the grazing grounds on the higher hills 
Guring the anmmer, and in winter descending to the Sutlej plains. 
They are the chief carriers of the trado of the district. 

The Jadhs are professed Buddhists, in race partly ‘Tartar and partly 
Rashabri, with o strain of Garhwali blood: The former clement ia due 
to intermarringy, anid the latter probably to tho presence of slave girls 
(who are nevertheless well treated) in the houscholds of the Jadha. 
Tho trade passing up and down the Nilang Valley is chiefly in their 
hans, the Kampas and a few of the Garhwalis from tho higher villages 
also competing with them, The Kampas are the only poople who ate at 
liberty to travel all over Tibet without question. ‘The chief export over 
the frontior is grain; the imports are salt, wool, pashmuina, yellow arsenic, 
and a fow pioces of pattu. No gold or borax is imported The estimated 
value of the trade across the passes ut the head of the Nilang Valley is 
from He. 25,000 to Bs. 30,000 yearly. The Raja of Tihri formerly levied 
an ad valorem duty of one wins in the rupee on all imports (= 6} per ount.), 
In 1878, however, a now impost of about 20 per cent. on the salt was 
levied, and the effect of this on the trade is described as most disastrous, 
the Judlhe having had to borrow money to defray the same. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
The East African Expedition under Mr. Keith Johnston left the 


~eoast for te Interior on the 19th May. Up to the ove of starting, thy 


Joader reported that all was going smoothly and satisfactorily, The 


_ Sultan of Zanzibar had been tost gracious, and Dr. Kirk had givon 


Phroughout his powerful ail in fhcilitating all tho arrangements of tho 
expedition, Tho party, consisting of 138 natives, besides the leader and 
hik comyuiion, wero conveyod from Zanzibar to Dar-es-Salaam on tho 
14th in the Stor, one of the Sultan's steamships, placed at Dr. Kirk's 


* sligpowal for the purpose. Thus the danger and inconvenience of a dhow 


Jyseage wero ayoided, and men and goods landed with groat ease anil 
comfort. Dr. Kirk, who accompanied them to the mainland to ensure 
them «fair start, reports that from all he coulil Joarn at Dar-es-Salaam 
Mr. Johnston commences his journey tinder the most favourable combi- 
nation of circumstances possiblo, and will within » fow days enter a now 
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and interesting region. For the first ten or fourteen marches he would 
follow a south-westerly courso, wo as tu reach the junction of the two 
streamé Ruaha and Uranga or Ranga, which nnited heoome the River 
Lufigi; he will then endeavour to fullow the Urangs (the main stream), 
said to be navigable as far as the mountains, Hitherto, Dr. Rirk adds, 
many difficulties have stood im the way of this region, rich in cattle, grain, 
and ivory, being opened up, but at present there js every prospect that 
the powerfal tribes in the plains will be willing to receive travellers, and 
thus the road as far as the further limits of Ubona will be found open. 

Being again at Dar-es-Salaam on the let of June, directing. the 
landing of the Indian elephants sent by the King of the Belgians, Dr, 
Kirk found that no news whatever had beon received of our expedtition, 
which he interpreted as meaning that all has gone well, and that the 
party are now far on their way. 


Scientific Instruction to Travellers —It has beon decided by the 
Council not to continue the acience lectures, which have formed part of 
the programme of the Evening Meetings of the Sociuty during the last 
three Sessions. In order to meet, in some measure and in another way, 
tho want which thes lectures were intended to satinfy, that is, to give 
4 more scientific direction ta geography, the Conncil have arranged to 
provide means of instruction and training for intending travellers. At 
present the instruction will be limited to the use of instruments for 
survey and astronomical observation, and route-mapping ; the extension 
te other branches of scientific work properly belonging to intelligent 
exploration, being reserved for furthor consideration. Inquirive os to. 
terms, Kc., are to be addressed to the Secretary. 

The Algerian Missionary Society's Expeditions to the Lake District of 
Equatorial Africa. —Karly last year Mgr. Lavigerie, Archbishop of Aliors, 
was charged by the Holy See with tho superintendence of the arranger. 
monte for the foundation by the Algerian Missionary Society of two great 
missions in Equatorial Afrioa, the one to have its contre on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and the other on Lakes Victoria and Albert. Pare Livinhas 
Was appointed snperior of the latter mission, and Pare Pascal of the 
former, with instractions also to make preparations for the establishment 
of ® mission in Muata Yanvo's country, upwards of 600 miles west of 
Lake Tanganyika. he expedition consisted of twelve missionuries ; and 
Pére Charmetant, Procureur-Général of the Socivty, together with Paro 
Doniaud, loft Marseilles on March 24th, arriving at Zanzibar on April 29th, 
in order to make the necessary arrangements for the departure of the 
caravans. The romaindér of the party arrived at Zanzibar abont a 
month later; and # successfal had Pare Charmetint been in the onganisa- 
tion of the double caravan, that they were able to leave Bagamoyo for 
the interior on June 16th, it being arranged that they should separate in 


Unyanyembo for their respective destinations. In passing throngh 


= 
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Ugnge, the expedition enfferod very weverdly from the exactions of 
varions potty chicfs—a fact which ‘they attribute to the profimy und 
unwise liberality of previous travellers—and it was fonnd necessary to 
forward o large amount of additional supplies from Zanzibar. ‘Tho 
Tanganyika party ales experienced a great loss through the death by 
fever of their superior, Pire Pascal, at Mukomdiuku,on August 10th. 
After the expedition eutered Unyanyembe matters went more emoothtly, 
and Pére Livinhao’s party appear to lave left Tabora fur Lake Victoria 
and Ujgands at the ond of November, while the Tanganyika detachment 
atarted for Ujiji on Dooomber 4th, a fow days behind tho Abbé Debaize. 
About two months sines, Mgr. Lavigerio received intelligence of the 
arrival of both parties ut their final destinations, It may be of interest to 
montivn that « full and detailed account of the events of their journey 
from the commencement is now in course of publication in * Lea Missions 
Ontholiqnes.—Another expedition of missionaries belonging to the same 
sooiaty has been for some time ongayed in making preparations to start 
for Zanzibar anid the interior of Africa, and it was expected that they 
would loave Algiers at the end of June. Thoy are to be accom- 
panied by several ex-pontifical Zouaves; boats for the navigation of the 
lakes have been specially constrncted at Algiers, and will be taken ont 
in pioces ; mules have been purchased, and aro to be sent on. to Zanzibar; 
and it is even stated that tho expedition will be supplied with Indian 
wlephants, The King of the Belgians has taken much interest in. this 
new expedition, and lias invited six of its members to spend some time 
in Belgium previous tu their departure for Eastern Africa. 

A reported Troglodyte City in North-western Arabia —Mr. M. 0. 
Doughty has recently commmnicated to the Bombay branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society a brief account of a visit to the so-called rock city of 
El-Hojjer, which lies upon the Haj road, in Arabia, at twenty oamel 
journeys distance from Damascus, and about which fantastic stories are 
current among the Arabs. In the days of Ptolomy, who calls it Egra, 
the place was an emporium on the trade road of ~~ and frankincenso 
to Syria. Having got there after great fatigue. Mr. Doughty fonnd 
the fublod seven cities of the Arabs, sail to le hewn ti 80 many monn- 
tains, to bo about a huniired funereal chanbers excavated in the sandstone 
rocks, The city appears, by the traces remaining of foundations, to 
have been « cluster of four or five palm villages in clay, cach surrounded 
by a wall in the ordinary Arah fashion. In their interiors, the funergal 
monuments are plain wpalchral chambers with sunken tombs in the 
floor abd: recesses, while in the walle ary shallow shelves, of « man’s 
lingth. Tnscriptions ato sect handsomely engraved in a pannl above 
thi doorways in many of the monuments, Above these, again, i the 
aobler nuonuments there is very commonly thy thick figure of bird 
with outetretobed wings, ‘The Arate say it ie a buzzant or » faloon, but 
Mr. Donghty suggests that the effigies are those of the mortuary owls of 
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the old Armbiana, Mr. Doughty's visit lias dispoaed of the singular 
fablea propaguted by the Araha na well as by Torkish aud Porsiun 
pilgrims, and which ho saya havo lean aceoptod im some works of 
lewrnad Orientalsts in Europo, 

Severtsoff's Exploration of. the Pamir.—M. Soverteoff, the eminent 
Russian geological explorer, has contributed to the * Turkistan Gazetty' 
au interesting account of his rocent examination of some of the Inkes of 
tho Pamir, and of ‘his views concerning the much-<lehated moridional 
mountain range on its eastern confine. From) the hunks of Lake 
Tang-leul. MM. Severtaolf could see the lofty mountaina in iqmostionjand 
im regard to their truce configuration le te inolinwd to disagree loth with 
Haywanl and Fedehonko, the first of when belioved them to forma 
eootinnons! north and south range, oud the setond, to be simply the 
bla escarpment’ of a table-land, M. Sevortacif (ke M. Mushketot, 
appurctitly), dooke upeh thei ad extensive highlands covered with a 
somewhat complicatel systum of mountain ranges." Another geo- 
graphical point of importance examined by M. Severtsolf, and settled 
rather more conclusively than, the last, was the question of the doubly 
outlet of Lake Karu-kul. ‘The Chinese pilgrim Hwen Theang, it muy 
be remembered, stutes that, the luke discharges it# waters westward 
into the Po-teu (probably Goats), and eastward into the Site (Tarim). 
This wus.a practical impossibility, bnt to usvertain the trao atate of the 
case appears to huye boun.» difficult matter, ‘lhe English expedition 
suder Captain Trotter was unable to mach Kara-kul, and Kostenko, who 
Visited it.in 1876, reported positively that it had no outlet. It now seems: 
that the old Chinesy traveller was not far wrong, for from a detailed exami- 
nation Sovertaof arrived at the comlusion flat the suppoded enclosed 
Tusin of the Rara-kul te bot a contral expansion of a very long valley 
opening at both ends; on the north-cast to the Koh-sai affluent of tha 
Kushgur River, aud on the south-west to the Ak-sn,the northorn affinont 
of the Oxna, wed that originally there had been ontiloww in both diree- 
tions (fhongh probably not simultaneously), The Inke ix much smaller 
now than formerly, and the north-eastern otitilow has ceased, though 
there is one ocmajonally to the south-west, but not annually as supposed 
by Colonel Gordon, 

Tidal Observations in India. —(uptain A. W. Baird, ne, thy officer 
who is to-anpervise the now arrangemonta for Indian tidal observations, 
las inspected Aden, Rardichi, Bombay, Karwar, Beypur, Paumben, 
Madras; and Vizagapatom, and of cach of these porte, with the exception 
of the lost two, arrangements huve been made for the institution of 
acourate chservations agil a man placed in charge of the instruments 
This functionary is tanh! to read the grapliic delineation of the tide! 


* This, we preaime, menne tit he ww mot clase envugh to atmly the orography, 
which, at a listanee, looked te hina confuied. 
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height, to onter the valuo for each hour, and to despatch the tabolar 
report daily by post to Pund (Toonah), Captain Baird's head-quarters, 
From these tidal registers it will be Captain Baird’s duty to calculate 
the tidal elemonts for each port. When once the tidal elements fur any 
have been determinod, curves, representing the momentary variation 
the height of the sea-level during any required period, may be con- 
structed graphically with the aid of a tide-calculating machine, such as has 
been recently conatrneted for the Indian Government by Mr. E, Roberts, 
of the Nautical Almanac Office. In connection with these tidal observa- 
tions, spirit-levelling observations are being carried on in India, partly 
with the object of connecting the different tidal stations and ascertaining 
whether there is any appreciable difference of lovel in the mean sea-level 
at the several places, and partly for the purpose of connecting together 
and reducing to » common datum the several hitherto isolated systema 
of levels which haye been executed throughout the country for canuls 
railways, and other engincering works. 


The Island of Hainan and Gulf of Tongking.—Tho following obser- 
vations, having reference to the Island of Hainan and Gulf of Tongking, 
have been forwarded by Captain R. H. Napier, mx., to the * Government 
Gazette* of Hong Kong :—Hoihow Fort A, N. lat. 20° 3' 13", E, long. 
1107193". Customw’ Flagstaifat Pukhoi, N. lat. 21° 20", B. long. 109° 4" 6” 
Summit of Guicchow Island, N, lat. 21° 1' 15", EB. long. 109° 6" 31”, 
Cape Cami, N. Ist. 20° 11’ 58", E. long. 109° 54’ 57" (approximate). 
North Tayu Island, N. lat. 19° 58’, E. long. 111° 16°. 


Congress of French Geographical Societies —The second Congress of 
the Geographical Societies of France will be held in Augast at Mont- 
pellier, where also the French Association for the Advancoment of 
Science is to assemble in the samo month. During the session of the 
Congress 4 goographical exhibition will be held. ‘ho programme of 
they anbjects to be discussed by the Congress, which are grranged under 
three headings— Physical Geography; Political, Historical, and Pre- 

torical Goography; and Economical and Statistioal Geography—is 
as follows -— 

1. (L) Les cantons littorsux et en particulier les cordons littoraux Méditerrancens. 
(ii.) La végétation & Montpellier e dans les Cévennes dans see tapports aves la 
atere disci, (iii.) Btnde dota succession des plantes sur le littoral Méditerrantn, 
—H. (i) Fairo conuattre tes vestiges Iniseés par ies populations qui ae sont wucodlées 
dans te midi de Is France avant foccuymtion Romaine, et les traces du culte des 
divinités en waage dane cette rézicon ax tautment de cette occupation, (ii,) Rechercher 
Rotamment les traces des dtablissements fondés par les Grees, lee limites de leur 
commerce en Gaule et les souvenirs qui restent de leur paseage, de leurs relations, 
et do leur influence duna les inscriptions, les médailles et lox toms de leax: 
GIL) Quel sccuurs Is connaimmnor des anciennes divisions eeclésiastiques do ta 
shew Caney hcg el nmlesae tara earanenk geal eg ico 
‘Vépoque postéricure, ot la division en provinees sua Constantin }—ITI. (i, 
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combien le climat Méditerranden est diiféront de celui des autres Tégions; dtudier les 
conditions que ce climat impose 3 Magri (ii.) De Viportanee gfegraphique de 
létang de That, an point da vue indastrie!. (i,.) UniGecation des tarifs de chemite 
de fer. (iv.) Btablir quels sont anjoand’hui les rapports do la statistique avec li 
géographic. 

A Geographical Societies’ Annual. —MM. Paul Dreyfos and Armand 
Lucy, of the Société des Etudes Coloniules ct Maritimes at Paria 
propose to undertake forthwith the publication of a ‘General Year-Book 
of Geographical Societies.’ The work is to contain, each year, the regu- 
lutions of each society, a list of its mombers, and an analytical récemé 
of ite work during the preceding session. In the case of foreign 
societies, however, on account of space, they will publish full liste of 
members only in cases of special agreement, confining themselves other- 
wise to the names of the persons who compose the governing bodies. 
The general body of the work will be proceded by « brief acconnt of 
such occurrences during the previous year as are of interest to goo 
graphers, together with biographical and ohituary notices.—Tho editors 
request that all communications on the subject of this work may be 
addressed to M. Armand Lucy, 10 Cité Trévise, Paris. 


@Ovdituary. 


# pang to overcome the tepagnance he felt to such m destiny for his son, bat be 
found it fruitless to oppose it, and placed him under the care of Captain 

of the Buckinghamshire, East Indiaman, in 1834, The sentiments of the father ax 
the occasion are portrayed in a touching passage in one of hiv lotters given in Teealle"s 
Life of Constable. The passe runs: “I have done alt for the best, and I regret all 
that I have done, when I consider that it was to hormve me of this delightfully clever 
boy, who would have shone in my own profession, and who ja how doomol to be 
driven about on the ruthless sea. The son, indeed, showed great artistic talent as 
a boy, and drew and etched beautifully, 

Constable appears for the first four years, Le. from 2835 to 1839, to have served 
in trading East Indiamen belonging to the Company. In 1839 he joined tho 
Indian navy. At first there was no opportnnity for the exercise of his ability aa 
sarveyor and dranghtaman, as the surveying operations of the Indian aval serrios 
were waspended between 1439 and 1844. But he was actively empluyed in other 
duties, and before ho had been long in the service was entrusted at a critical tine 
with the command of a sebconar, the Maks, in the Persian Gulf In 1544 he was 
attached to the Surveying Department, and in that and the following year assleted 
Captain Sanders in the survey of the onast of Arabia Tn the latter part of 1849 and 
early part of 1850 he was selecto} hy Sir Jamea Outram to aid him, by making maps, 
in the Important sccret serrice in which the latter was engaged ia Ezypt, recoiving 
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the thanks of the Indian Government fur the service he thes rendered, ‘Tho sub- 
sequent years, down to 1850, were diligently employed surveying am the western 
onanty of India, durmg which long-continund and responsible service he was specially 
complimented for his geal and ability by his commandor-in-chiof, A series of deep- 
bea soundings from Angrias Bank to Cape Comotin, which he had commenced, were 
interrupted by the Persian war, His ship had to be employed on war service, and 
be proceeded to tho Persian Gulf. 

During the war, Constable made.a minute survey of the harbor of Bushine and 
the neighbouring country, The work had to be completed within the ahort time the 
town was in our possession; he hal to labour, therefore, duritee the hottest hours of 
the hot season iu that burning climate, and towants the end continued the work 
alone after all his officers had been cast down by illncea But the survey was com- 
jleted In time, 

After the war, he was detained in the Persian Gulf till 1860, making a new aurvey 
Of tie Gulf Thu now chart was completed on his retum: to Bombay in September 
of the samo yoar, ‘This waa the first of the Indinn navy surveys which was sent to 
the Admiralty in London. after the abolition of the East India Company. The 
beautifully exeented chart was published in 1862, and was aclected by Captain 
Washington, the hydrographer, for placing tn the International Exhibition of 1862 
fa 8 good apecimen of English chart drawing. 

On the tranafor of the charts of the Indian navy to the Admimlty consequent 
om the abolition of the East India Company, Constable was engaged to draw 
wp a Report on the state af the Indian naval survey, embracing all the coasts 
from East Africa to the Straits of Malacca, This proved « most tiseful work. He 
also wrote the * Persian Guif Pilot’ for the Hydrographic Department, a work of 
200 pages—full of the most accumie information, which be had been twenty years 
aulleeting. 

Such were the principal achievements of ont decemsed namciate as a practical 
geographer. Aa reyards his persoun! qualities, the testimony of tis official superiors 
and of all with whom ho came in contact during his long service in the East, is uniform 
in his praise. Industrious, conscientious, modest, and ivyal, he ably and faithfully 
performed the work that lay before him, and won the good opinions of his colleagues. 
Tle was cleotest « Fellow of the Society in 1861. 
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Survey Arrangements of the Afghanistan Expedition. 
14, St, Janes’ Squane, 27t4 May, 1870, 
Dean Siz,—tIn the Jannary number of the ‘Proceedings of the Royal Ger 
graphical Society,” among the Grogmphical Notes is a paragraph about the Survor 
armogements of the Afghanistan Expedition, Allow me to aupply an omission 
atnong the namos of the offices emplayed, Captain Reginald Bearan, according to 
orders from the Suryeyor-Goneral of India, was sent by ma to join ‘the Qnottal 
colimp, so long uge a4 September lest, aud he hus Leen surveying with the advance 
quand of that column ever vines, He Is at present at Candahar. He was the first 
Survey officer selected to join the Afghan army. 
EP foel sure that tt wax parely an oversight on the part of General ‘Thuillier, when 
‘midroming the Socinty at the Evening Mestitg of the 24th Febmary, and mentioning 
the nated of tha Sarvey officers employed with the Afghan army, that Captain 
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Reginald Besvan was not included. I take the Uberty of noticing the omission, for 
Captain Heavan during tho past seven or eight montiw has done a great doal of 
valuable work. 


1 think, too, Mr. George Batley Soott ought not to hate been omitted, He fv 
wall known ou the north-west frontier, and his nazne has been in the mouth of every- 
ono connected with Sir Samuel Browne's force, He bas aurveyed a large extent of 
ankoown country, and been conspicuously montioned for gallantry on more than one 
occasion. In feet, had ho not teen « civilian he world have been decornted with 
the Victoria Crom, In 1868, the Punjab yovernnient presented this gentleman. 
with « purse and a sword of honour for his bravery while surveying near the Black 
Monntain in the Hazara district of the Punjab, 

You will perhaps insert this letter in your next number. 


H. I, Jomssros%, Major-General, 
Late in Charge of Survey NortheWeat Frontier of Indis, 


To the Editor ‘ Proceedings i. G. Society," 





Longitude of Lake Nyasza. 


10, Noara Maxon Puacr, Eormpunen, 
Jane Std, 1872, 

My Louv,—I have only lately received my copy of the ‘ Proceedings’ in which 
am printed the two interesting papers on Lake Nyasa, mippliel by Dr: Janes 
Stewart and Dr. Laws. T shall feel meh obliged if you will allow me through you 
tv communicate to the Soomty one or two remarks in connection with the lie of the 
greater axis of the lake, and the longitude of its northern extremity. As to my 
observations, and those of my fellow-worker Mr, Hoste, I most readily allow that 
they may be proved inaccurate by future travellers—a fate that lins befallen explorers 
before now, Bat until soch future travellers shall have confronted mny observations 
with others taken an the «pot, I do not see why J should not, with all due admission 
of fallibility, trust the resulte that J obtained, Lot them at all events have the 
credit of being what they ore, not negative theories, but the only evidence of « 
positive character that exists, 

In 1876, I took up to the Nynasa (besides two pocket chronometers, one of which 
was lent me by the Royal Geographical Society) a ship's chronometer, which J pur- 
chased from one of the officers of the il-starred Windsor Castle, Stowed away ina 
strong box, which was slung on a pole and curried by two men across the Cataract 
country, that chronometer reached the lake in safety, and I ascertained by it the 
tongitade of Livingstonia, finding my resnlt tally almost exactly with that given by 


T ascended the lake (1877) In my boat, the Hergu, as far an Mankanibita’s, and 
took observations for longitude by means of the pocket chronometer, correcting 
them on my retura by menue of the Known longitude of Livingstonia. “These, I 
belleve, are the only observations by chronometer taken on Nyassa—if not tho only 
longitude olwervations of any kind—since the time of Livingstone at all eventa, 
As to our jast journey, the lunars taken by Mr, Hoste (an officer of the Union & & 
Company, and an experienced observer), aud by me in Kondo and Usango, are the sole 
results that have ever been obtained in the vicinity of the north emt. ‘Tha Mission 
party attempted none, Consul Elton himself was no oteerver, and merely incor- 
porated in his map the revults of our sextants, as well as those of our compasses and 
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aneroids. ‘Tho place ut whieh Mr. Hosta touk tho thost trustworthy series of Innars 
waa Maxote’s Pass. The extrame results varied from 33° 68 to 34° 25". Conant 
Elton acoopted the westernmost, while I went. tog far towards the other extreme. 
“The tru» limgitude perhaps fies between the two. In his map Elton afterwards 
(sonth of Uwarnbary), had to give oar Toate an easterly trend, unwarranted by my 
‘sourpess obserrations and dead-reckoning, in enter to make wp for his error. 
Even thus the differonce between our longitudes of the Ruambadzi (Rotmbhnahe) 
(2s given in the maps poblished with bis journals) is only 25°, 
lam, &c,, 


H. B. Correnius, 
‘Tp tho President of the Royal Geographical Society. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING, May 261n, 1879. 
Sir Ruruxnrorn Atcoos, x.c.n., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Enecrtoxs.—Edward J, Bartlett, £ey.3 Colonel Edward Hy, Clive; Alfred 
Clayton Cole, By; Rev, Bokert Eden > Samuel Green, Keg. ; Sir Jno, Alexander 
fanhain, Bart, ; Julian AH, Louis, Ey. ; Harry Courtenay Luck, Esq. ; Samuel 
KE, Peat, Keg. ; Sir Samuel Wilton, 


The proceedings commenced by the reading of the Section of the Regulations of 
the Soolety governing anniversary meetings, by the Seoretary, Mr. C. It. Markham. 

The Rev. ©, Heaven, x4., *Ha%, and Professor Tennant were appointed 
Benitineers of the ballot about to take place, 

My, Mamxuax then read the Annual Report of the Council as followe:— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council have tho pleasure of laying before the Fellows the customary Annual 
Report on the financial and generai condition of the Soclety >— 

Monbers—The numer of Fellows elected during the past year (ending April 
SOtK, 1879) was 170, besides two Honorary Corresponding Members. In the 
previons year, 1877-78, the total elections of Fellows numbered 187, In 1876-77 
the nmber was 202, and in 1875-70, 266. ‘The loeses in the past year have been, 
by death 80, by resignation 54, anid by defanit of autwetiption 84, making the'net 
Increase for the year, two, In the year 1877-78 the net increase wan 49; in 1876-7, 
188; in 1875-76, 149; and in 1874-75, 202. The Society has aleo font by death 
three Menibers. 

Piaunce—Ag will be sen by the annexed Balance Shwet, the total net income 
for the Fiunneisl year ending 3ist December, 1878 (exclusive of balance in hand), 
was SIS. Wx, of which 60172, consistid of entrance fees and subscriptions of 
Follows. In. the previous year, 1877, the total net income was 70501 te. Ld, and 
the amount of wobscriptions, &o., 6090.; in I8T6, BALI 11a Rd. amd TLOOL te. 
The amount of total net income just stated for the past year included » legacy of 
FAOL from the late Admins! Sir George Hack, A legacy of 500l, formed ali part of 
the stated Income for 1877. . 

The net expenditure for tho past year (exclusive of investments aml halance in 


Wand) wae 63611, Be 6d. ; which includes a grant of 5002, to the Afriexn 


The net expenditure in 1877 wae GG402. 17%. lid, ; in 1876, GSTOL 18a. Ld; - 


tnd 1875, 60881. 48.104, "The sain of 30000. wes invested in Console durias the 
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The Finance Coimmittes of the Councll have held, as tanal, Monthly Meetings 
during the year, supervising the scouunta of the Society, The Antunl Audit was 
held on the 1th of April last, the Anditors being, on behalf of the Council, 
Siz, Baewe, W, Rawson and Sir Henry Barkly; and on thehalf of the Fellows 
at larze, Sir Charios Nicholson, Bert, and S, P. Low, Exq. ‘The cordial thanks of 
the Council and Fellows are due to these gentlemen for having freely devoted their 
valoable time to thin important task, At the end of their labours the Auditors 
anew up the (hllowing Report to the Council — 

“The Acditom appointed for the examination of the Accounts of the Royal 
Geographical Society fot the year ending Sst December, 1878, bey to report that 
thoy have examined the Balance Sheet submitted to them, and compared it with the 
Cush Hook, Bankers’ Book, Petty Cash Book, and other books of account kept by 
the Soolety, anil have verifiel the Halanop in the Bankers’ Pass Book, checked the 
eutriim in the (ash Book, and examited all the vouchers for payments made, and 
tlint they have found tho same to be correctly stated, ant sufficiently vouched. 

* They have aleo had produced to them a letter froin the Chief Accountant of 
the Bank of Rogland, and from Messrs. Cocks, Biddutph, and Co., showing 
that the following investments were standing to the credit of the Society on the 
Bat December, 1878 — 
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“The Subscription Register, showing the sam payablo ty the Fellows of the 
Society, has been duly kept up, and the arrears outstanding at the close of the year 
were 16177. Of thie amount, the sam of 192/. is irrecoverable, aod the Auditors 
tnoluds the balance of 12257. in the assets of the Society as worth 6127, 10a 

“The Investments and Assets of the Society on the 3lst December, 1878, 
exclusive of the Map Collection and Library, ainounted to 37,1011, 16%. 9d, 

“The Auditors have moch plesmre in certifying that the accounts, books, and 
vonchem have hecn so kept a9 to render thelr duties mitch lighter thun naial, and 
timy fel hound to record their appreciation of the great assistance they received 


from the Chief Accountant. 


Caledonian Railway 4 per cot. Preference Stock, No, 1 2000 


“Hawsox W. Rawson, 
“Hexar Bankty, 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS—Ster Deceunen, 1578, 
are 
Freehold Hous, Fittings, and Purnitare, extlinatel (exeliisive 
of Map Calicetions and Library insures! for 1 L ssp re -S0taO' 8 8 
Investie ee Seen ae eS 15.400 2 2 
the Auditors “ee al Lad ” “e er a ry . 
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Tialxhod GAPE kas co. we Tau. hl ike de ee 6. OBIS 
» in Accountant's hanils ne ah Ss Gh) ee ee ORD 
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Totul ” ad *« 7 £37,101 1G 4 


Publicationz—A new form of jubliration of the ‘Proceedings’ of the Sociuty 
was commetiond in January of the present year, the old * Proceedings’ terminating 
with the 22nd volume. The new series is @ monthly publication, containing 
borides the chronicle of the proceedings of the Evening Mooctings, numerous mapa, 
ania record of Geographical events thronghout the world, together with notioes of 
new bouks and maps published in various countries, The numbers havi hitherto 
been iamed with punctuality on the Ist of each month, and at the end of the vear 
the twelve parte will form a large volume, a complete Index being issued aa soon as 
practicable after the last number, Although attended by « considerably inorvased 

the Council hare felt assured from the commencement that the new prib- 
Tieation would meet with the warm approval of the Fellow, The expense ix 
counterbalanced to a larger extent than was originally estimated, by receipte fom 
advertisonanis and from suley to the public, upwards of 800 copies being subscribed 
for by persone whe are not Fellows of the Society. 

Expeditions: Grants of Instreements to Travellerax—A second srant of SOM was 
made during the year LXT8 to the African Exploration Fund.—lInetrumenté at 
m twtal cost of S57L 18% have been supplied to travellers, aa followe:—Mr. Keith 
Jolinston (for the East African Expedition of the African Exploration Fumi), 
a complete eet, value 1701; Mr. Heury. Forbos (for his Journey to Celebes), instrs- 
ments to the value of $f.; Mr, Simons (for the Exploration of the Sierra Nevada of 
Santa Martha), instramenta to tho valae of 154; Mr. Comber (Expedition to thw 
Congy), instruments to the valne of 671; "Dr. Mullene (for Lake Tanganyika), 
instruments to the value of 10U.; Captain AH. Markham, sux, {voyage ta: Nuve 
Yaontila), instruments, valne Of, 18, The ixstrumenta ut to Mr. Craven (Bast 
Africa) and Lieut. Congreve (Paraguay) have been returned inté store, on the 
termination of the journeys of three travellers. 

Anaual Grant for Scientific Purpiea—Thes eciener lectures appointed by the 
Cotmmittey charged by the Counetl with the administration of the annual grat of 
HOM. for scientific purposes, have heen continued during the peat year; bat-ealy a 
portion of tho grant, viz. 1754, was expeniod. ‘The following gentlemen wera 
choaun to deliver the three lectures for the Sessian 1878-4 -— Professor A. Geikie, 
subject, “ Geographical Evolution” ; Professor Rolleston, subject, “The Modifications 
of the External Aspects of Organic Nature produced by Man's Inteeferonice™; aml 
a, Ball, v.ns., enbdject, “The Flora of the European Alps and ita connection with 
that of other regions of the Earth.” The large MS. Map of Equatorial Africa, with 
Rildiographical list of authorities, the compilation. of which was entrusted by the 
Coummittes to the well-known geoguspher Mr. Ravenatein, fs making steady 


progres. 
Library —641 books anil pamphlets have been added to the Liteary during the 
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peat voir; 473 (including all the pamplilsta) being donations, and 168 purchase. 
‘Besides thee, and without reckooing euch publications of general interest on the 
Athena,’ the., 1162 seporate parte or mmbers of poriodicals, * Trananctions,’ cc., 
hate leon received (including those obtained by gift in wr towanls completion 
df defective seriva), many of which complete annual or other volume, 

If pamphicts ani smail works have been pot into corers of the Goclcty" rl 
‘Premios, onl 24S volumes have been board dinring the past yeor, 

The sum of 1364 17s. Ga. hae been expended in purchasing books, end the 
further sum of STL, Os. Of, in binding. 

Among tho mote important accessions are>—Galmard's * Voyage en Laponie" and 
‘Voyage en Island’; and Da Petit Thonars’y* Voyage de la Venus," with Atle 
complete Firossnt’s ' Deseriptinn and * Histoirg de ta Géorgie"; “Texier's * Descrip- 
ton de VArmdnie'; Cartsa de Indiug (prewnted by the Coude de ‘lorena, through 
TLE. the Spanish ‘Minister}; Varler Aa's Collection of Sea and Lond Jotmeys in 
tho Feet and Wast Tnilies, in Duteh,-27 vols. (presented by C. BR. Maricham, Eq.) ;: 
Juan and Ullon’s *Ubeervectones Astronomicas y Fhisicos* (presented by J. P. 
CGaseiot, Feq.) Sir J. Maundevile’s ‘Volage”; Gerritiz’s * Detectio Freti Hodson"; 
Brees * Armale of the East India Company"; Heeren's Politica) aml other Works: 
the cottluuation of Borges’ *_Archwological Survey of Western India,’ and Hice's 

*“Mysor and Coorg,’ with many other official pubiications referring to India 
(presmnted - Her Majesty's Secretary of Stato for Imlia); *Fneyclopedin 
Piritanniea," Gil edition, vole. viti.and ix. (presented by Messrs A, and C. Black) ; 

Enrrea de Champlain,’ by Laverdidre; Wild's * At Anchor * (preaented by Messrs. 
Maren Ward and Go.); a collection of tho chief works referring to Arctic Vorages 
(presented by the Hev. H. Back); « colloction of Dutch writings by Professor Votii 
vt the Tndian Archipelago {presented by the Author, per P. Bieker-Caarten, Fin.) ; 
eollectiua of Geographical Addrewes by the late Sir- Roderick Murchison (preamiod 
We Kenneth Murchison, sy.); Kanita’s ‘Diwon-Bulgurien"; Par Soldan's Die 
cionerio Gografico ddl Peru,’ with various writings on South America, by Vienni- 
Mackenna, Raimondy, dec. (jresented by Senor M. F.-Pas Solan): tho completion 
of Sir H. Loftoy’s * Menornils of the- Bormnodas’ (preentel by the Author, per 
Mew, Longman) ; Fouque’s Santorin et-ses Eruptions’; 'Thomean's “Chrongts 
Crprun with the Cumera'; the enrrent reports and other publications of the 
U.S. Geographical Survey under Professor F. Vo Hayden (presented by him); 
vanous publications of the Keyptian General Staff (presented by General Stone): 
the cutlingution of the Menmnirs and other publications of tha Geological Survey of 
‘Indi (jremtnted by the Indian Government, per Dy, Oldham); the continuation of 
ol liL, and the whale of vol. |v, of Reclos's ‘Géozraphle Unirerselle’ (presonted by 
the Author); aivi oll o¢ yet published of St. Martin's *Géographiie Univeriello.’ 

The Lihnary cootinnes ty be mock consulted by Fellows of the Soclety and 
voliicers af pablic depertmenite. Relinmon ii alsa constantly being made to it by 
students, anthers, aud artiste connected with publishing establishinunts, 

Majy-Stvom—The revivion of the classified Register of Maps, and the proparation 
ot.a0 alphabetical catalogue of all tie Maps in the Society's Collection, with an inden 
of anthor, were sdocided upon at the Conneil Meoting of Jone Sn, 1578; ance 
which Hm considerable progress has boon. made in this work, amd the new catalogue 
Ae belie propurel with » view to ite being enlernently printed, 

The Counell have voted SO! per anim, for four years, to be expended in 
ig eee Atlaaes in pood order, and the shelves.on which - 
the cn ate kept hate bem covered with sliding makes for thelr butter pre- 
serve’ 


The offer of Moestrs Lund ond Blocktey, to provide the Map-loom with a 
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Synehronilsing time eurrent hes been aceepled by the Connell, and.an hourly mean 

Ging current is pow received in the Map-Reoim, A case contalning a eet of 
traveller's instraments (such ay the Society recomimend) has been placed in the 
May-Hoom., . 

Great interest lias been ovinged by the Fellows of the Society and the general 
public. in the Mapa of the Beat of War fy Afghanistan, ati South-Fiaat Africa 
Public officery, students, and the public have male frequent wse of the Mapa in the 
“Sochity’y Collection, ‘The larga Maps have been lent during the "year, for the jue 
poss of iNuatrating many geosraphigal lectins in different parts of the kingdom. — 

“The attcasions to the Map-Room Collection, since lant Aftnivorsary, compris 
468 Maya and Charts on 1426 sheets; 24 Atlases containing 790 sheets; and 
192 Photographs, Of these, 60 Maps and 4 Atlases have been purchased Figg 
pew dligrams (Cyprus, South-East Africa, Southern Usambara, Camercone Moun 
taint, und Lake Nyassa) have been constructed on the ratablintimant, and several, 
others have been corrected. Three lange diuprama (Afghanistan, Africt, an) Avia) 
haw been purchaws!. ‘Tie sccessiona of the present year are in excess of those of 
lant year by 17 Mapa and 19 Atlasew on 664 shocta: 

Among the most important additions to the Map-Room are :-—304 sheets of the 
Oninance Survey of the British Isles on various scales (presented by tha Fint Com- 
Missioner of Works, throngh the Director-Goveral of the Onlnance Survey), 
201 Chirta of the Reitih Admiralty, 1 Atlas of Index Charts and an Ailes of Pilot 
Charts for the Atlantic Geen (presented by the Lords Commissioners of the. 
Admiraliy, throngh the Hydrographer), 95 French Admiralty Charta (presented by 
the Déoét des Carter ct Plana de la Marine), 4 sheets of Dnitad States Charts, and. 
am. Atlsa of Meteorclogical Charts of the Pacific (presetited by Captain & WH, 
Franklin, e4.5., Hydrograplir to dhe Borean of Navigation), 178 sheets of the 
various Indian Govornment Surveys (presented bry Hor Majesty's Secretary of State 
for India, through the India Ofc). 47 aheoty of Maps, including Yt aleots of 
Major Wilem’s Map of Afghanistan (presented hy the Quartermuster-(eneral), 
12 sheets of the Topegraphiseher Atha det Schwrix (presented by the Chin? of the 
Federal Surrey, Berne}. 1 Atlas over Konsorignt Denmark (presented hy Rear 
Admiral (, Inninger), 6 sheets of the Knart orer Jydland (presented by LE. ihe 
Dsnith Minister), Geological and Topographical Atlué accompanyins thu Report of 
the Geological Exploration af the Fortinth Parnilel, Usd. (presentod by Clarence 
King, 08. Geologist-in-charge), Geological and Geceraphical Atbsof Colomdo, afd 
an Atlas of the Geological Survey of Winensin (presented hy Dr, 8. V. Hayden), 
Map of tho Turkistan Military Provinee, constructed hy the Turkistan Military 
Topographionl Department. Map showing the Explorationa of H, 4, Stankiy 
(presentol by Edwant Weller, Eeq,). Map of Madagnatar (presented by De. Miltoes), 
lf sects of MS. Tracings of the Nile Surveys (presented by Genery] Biome). 
Aulolf Stistir's Hand ~Ating, Parte 1ond IL, ew wlliton {preewn tee| hy Herr Juntin 
Perthes). 15 sheets af Maps, including two General Maps of Anutralix, and four of 
the Coluny of Victoria (presente! by the Hooourahie Graham Bory, Prwler of 
Victoria}. 1 Atl of tho Southern portion of the Province of South Australia 
(presented. by Sir A. Biyth), 120 Photographs taken in Doruzaraland. atid Haat 
Rumaqasland, by Mr. W. (). Palgrave (presented by Sir Henry Parkly AMS. 
Map of the Nile between Assomn and Wady Halt (presented hy G, Kilosue, Esq.) 
40 ahevia of the Special-Karte der K. 1, Ueitermichiech-Upgartschen hfe. 
L7 sheets of Nearwogian Surveys (preseiited by Limtenant-Colonal Se 
17 wheeta of Preneh Government Survey (prevented by the INpiit de la ue 

On the motion of BE. Delmar Morgan, Esq. seconded ly brofensce ‘Tennmut, the 
above Deport wae unanimously adopted, 


Na. ViL—Jetr, 1879.) a 
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PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL MEDALS. 

* Whe Royal Metals of the year for the Encouragement of Geographical Science 
and Discovery hed been this year ewanied by the Council aa follows — 

‘The Patron's Medal to Lientenant-Colenel Nicholas Prejevalaky, for the great 
additions he hus made t¢ our knowledge of Central anil Eastern High Asia Ur lis 
successive expoditions into the unexplored parte of the great plateau of Mongolia and 
the Jofty deserts of Northern Tibet; in ove of which—in the years L870-7o—he 
reached, from Kalgan, Kolie-nor and the plateanx of Northern Tibet, laying down 
by reitesurrey and cbenrvations for latitude and altitude 3500 miles of previously 
unexplore! country; and in another, 1876-77, he penetrated frum Kulja to Lob-nor 
and the previousiy unknown mountain range of Altyn-Tag beyond it —also for the 
ddmirable way'in which he has described the regions and their products over which 
he has travellod, (on the published narratives of his journey. 

The Fouwler’s Medal Captain W. J, Gill, oe, for the almirable geo- 
emiphbicsl work he hss performed during two long journeys of exploration, volttntarily 
undettaken, along tho northern frontior of Persia in 1873, and over previously 
untravelled groami in Weatern China ani ‘Tibet in 1577; and especially for the 
careful seriae of hypeommtzical observations and the traverse survey made by him 
during the latter journey, by whioh we havo, for the first time, the mente of con- 
sttnoting with considerable accuracy profile sections of those elevated and Jittle- 
known regions, Alm for the elabomte Memoir of upwards of 100 pages hn has 
contritnted te the Journal of the Society on the eubject of hie Expedition, ani for 
the mays of his route, In forty-two sheets, un o scaly of two miles to the inch. 


His Excellency Corsr Scuorvarorr, the Russian Ambessador, attended. 10 
“rootive the medal.on behalf of Colonel Projevaleky. The Chairman addressed him 
‘in. the following words — 

“Rinssia hut always been hononmbly distinguished fr ita solautific travellers, 
and thé works that have reoorded their journeys and observations, from thouo of Pallas 
ln ‘the ladt century down to the present day, occupy sn important place in every 
aciontific library, Our Sovioty has watched with deep interest the progress of 
Colonel Projevalaky, who is equally distingnieled x¢ a Geographer and « Naturalis : 
alikongh 1 believe it wus his enthusiasm as a naturalist chiefly which led him 
t undertake lis adventurous journeys, But-if so, there is the greater merit in 
having grafted on this earlior passion all the qualifications of » scientific 
Sea OE) eel erie and acting taplone ot penvionils tikabwa sapiens 
Or Council has unanimously awaried him the Royal Medal of this year for « 
were of gerogmsphicsl achievements, which luve rendered the name of Prejevalsky 
40 widely known throughout Exrope. There were first his siocessive journeys in tha 
“yeats from. 1870 to 1873 in the remote north-western corner of China, which 
euliminated in iia great push to the Koho-nor and the lofty platewr of Northern 

Pihot doh quel Nally cle mali gee ashietaaae tee gla T0O0 miles, 
4500 of over entirely new ground, and were surveyed by the ‘traveller. 


tf 


hab 


‘He next resolved to penctrate to the semi-fabulous leke of Lob-nor, in the heart of 
Mongolia, and in 1576-77 he muoceeded in this great font, pawsing to the south of the 
Take and discovering the lofty mountain rang of Altyn-Tag stretching across this 
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toinber of this Society, Mr. Delmar Morgan, and his mastory of the Russias langwajo, 


it hos been so admirably translated, with at introdmotion amd notes by Colonel Yule 
tt widition, that we kavy been enabled fully ty appreciate the grext excsllencn of the 
original. In conferring thn highest honour in our power on Colonel Preferalaly, we 
Go not forget that he iv a tuomber of tho Russian Stal Cora, to which body, and ta 
the enlightene! and geserous support afforded by Hussin and the imperial Russian 
Geogmphical Society to selentific exploratians, all rographors are greatly indelted. 
In the #heence of Colonel Prejevalsicy, who is still enzused in the prowecntion. of hie 
fritvons explorations, I mm happy to be allowed to place the medal in the hands of 
your Excellnncy as the representative of Russia in this country, whose mune and 
distinguished survives in diplomacy are no lesswidely known than Colonel Peejovalaky’s: 
iv the field of Geographical Science.” 

Connt Scnovvaorr replied -— 

“Sir Rutherford Aloock, Ladies and Gentlemon—In nonepting this token 
of the great hononr which the Society tian bwatowed on ono of iny cOUniTY MeN, 
T feel happy in being the intermediary on anech a gmtifying occasion, But, jd. 
expreseg Colonel Prejovalaky's deep eine of yratitude for «a Precions. an an- 
Knowledgment of his labours, 1 feo! how Inadequate must be my interpretation of 
the feelings of imy countryman. Whilut engaged, as he now. is, in the proweution 
of bis thir) onfyous enterprise, which hos been undertaken for an exclusively 
scientific purpose, Colonyl Prelovalaky will no doubt regan! the presentation. of: 
the medal of the Royal Geographical Society as a happy omen of wuccee in his 
aplorations in tha highlands of- Asia, It has occurred to me that tho Soclety would 
bes interested in leaming ihe latest news received in Iussia with reeand to 
Prejewaluky'4 morementa, anil Twill therworm ask permission to communicate thw 
following extmet from a recent letter of the traveller's, Colonel Projevalaky, writing 
From gatioan on the tay of April last, cayas—' On the Sith of February we actived 
AL the post af Zalman, and | employed the iset tree week Lh final Arran fy 
forthe nxpatition. ‘This winter's deep etnws would have Prerentod any wtbertiit to 
tart esrlior in the season. We luave, however, tomoryw, ani march ta the town 
of Bulnkhtokhot, theuce up the Trung River, akirtine the south of the Altai Hangy, 
to Barkul and Hemi, more than 1060 verets from Zalsan ; we hope to arrive thurs 
at tht emlof May, If the hot weather wd the drought do not gisolutely priest 
Wefrom crossing the Farnl Dosert, wo alal! et imee prooved onwards to the town of 
Su-chac, ‘Thoueo we hare to ascond to the highland forming thu fot tidge of 
the table-land of ‘Tibet, and upwards to the Tibetan heights. 'Thiq latter country 
at wbsolite desert tenunted by wild honts—we fiave to croms in ite Tull lengtli, 
about 1000 wersta, Lufiire we reach [.lasea, the object of our expedition, Alene 
halting there some titua, T lope tp explore South-Eastern Tibet, amd taking again 
Chass on my return, to come howe via Khotan and Kashenr, | have ealoulated 
that the expedition will take two yeum. Such, in general, aro my plans, hit facts 
will ahow whether they are feasible, Weam pertectly woll equipped. I awe only 
to. wish we-may enloy good Lealih and the seme Inck that haa hithorto attended all 
my Axistic expetitions,"™ 3 

General Bir J. Eintom A. Simmons, nx, G.00, O00. stlemled to peeeive tha: 
tivdal ou behalf of Captain Gill, who ia at present on public dnty in Asis Minor, 
Addressing him, the Chairman sui ;— " s 

“ Sir ape ‘Ages aed Council hare awanled the Patron’s, Meda) to 
Captain Gill for, the admirmbis meographicn! work hw lies performed d two 
Jong juumere of exploration, which he fas Undertaken, not on sae 
or at the publis charge, but yolontarity, for the lore of scieteo, and wt is avery 
ost. ‘The first Journey was alone the northern frontier of Persia in 1873, which 


22 2 
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Festiltes! in an excellent map, publiahed by him, of a region of high political Interest, 
feganilny which very ltt was known. His second and much longer journey was 
‘through China from east to west, and over comparatively untravelled ground in tho 
extreme west of that country, and the eastern borders of Tibet, tmversing those 
Titieknown border regions from worth to south, on to Yuonan and Barmall- 
During this journey he made a traverse survey of all the remoto westerly region, 
unil took a careful series of hypsometrical measurements, the result of which is, that 
we have now an accurate knowledge of the elovation and configuration af that great 
extent of mountainous country, besides a clear idea of its geography, from the admi- 
rable miap in 42 sheets which Captain Gill has presentod to the Society. Since 

‘Gill cannot himself be present, emyloyed as he ia at thie moment on public 
duty in the East, I am happy to place this medal in your hands, as the head of the 
distinguished corpa of which he is a momber, and no less honoumbly known for 
your valuable work in o civil capacity, in various missions both in Europe and Asia, 
than for your services in the field as « soldier.” 

General Sir Lawroms Snewoya, in roply, said he regretted exceedingly that hie 
young frienil, Captain Gill, was not present to hear the kind words which bad ben 
spoken of him, and to reodive personally this mark of the high diutinction bestowed 
upon him by the Royal Geographical Society, He himself naturally took # very 
great interest in Captain Gill, because that officer served under bis command almost 
immediately after he entered tho service, and since then he had watched his career, 
and it had becn.a matter of very great satisfaction to him and to all hie brother 
officers to find that wherever Captain Gill had gone he had done his duty as a good 
soldier without auy ulterior objects, Fortunately for the Society, as well as for 
himself, Captain Gill had teen alle by his private means to undertake the ardaons 
Journeys which had jest been referred to. He had shown great conrage and 
dexterity, and was one of the only foor Europeans who had passed from China into 
Tralis, That ulone was a great achievement; but when it was remembered that he 
started ab & young man alone upon that journey (though be gfterwarila met at 

who accompanied him), be thonght the Fellows would all agree that ho 
liad deserved tho honour which they had conferred upon him, 


Pursexrariox or run Posture Scuoora Pare Menara, 


The medals had heen awarded as follows by the Examiners, who were, for 
Physical Geography, Mr. J. Ball, y.ns., and for Political Geography, the Rev. Canon 
Tristram + the special sabject beinc “ The Barbary States and the Salars.” 

| Purscat Groauaray.—Gold Medal—Matthew Goorge Grant, Liverpool 
College. Silver Medal—Prank Taylor Stiarpe, Liverpool College. Honourobly 
Menfioned—Ernest Geo. Harmer, University College School, and Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith, Bristol Grammar School (e7ual); Frank Stanton Carey, Dristol Grammar 
School; Alfred Theodore MacConkey, Liverpool College. 

Porrticat, Groctarny.— Gold Medal—David Bowie, Dolwich College. Silver 
Medat—Olauile L, Bicknell, Harrow School. Tonourahly Montioned—Jaa. Fred. 
Naylor, Dulwich Colleze; Wm. Hy, D. Boyle, Eton College; and Allan Dawson 
Higby, Liverpool College (equal) ; Theodore Uroaka, Loudon International College; 
Hobert Arthur Fawoett, Clifton College; and Armand Clarke Painter, Clifton College 
; “Ths Catarnway calle! upon Mr, Francis Galton to state the general resuita of the 

Mr, Faaxow Garros ssid, before making o brief statement of the restille of the 
“Pillic School Esamination, lie wished to point out the significance of the prnctico of 
“the Society of giving thelr medals to Public School boys inumediately after their 
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greater awards to tho moat distinguished tmveller of the day. It testified to their 
sulicitude that the results obtalned by thoen tmyollers should be accurately und 
widely known, and should not tapos inte oblivion; By rewarding ou the sumo 
occasion the explorer and the achoollioy, the Society kept in full view. the. purpose 
for which it was founded, namely, the advancement of geographical science. He had 
io state that out of fifty-three large schools which were invited to send candidates ab 
the lust examination, sixteen had done , For the fint thow Harrow, whose 
Mistinguidhed Head Master be waa pliased to ses present, had won a allrer Toeidal, 
and now Rugby was the only one of the great schools which stuod aloof, He would 
further say that Dolwich bad been most sucecesful of late years. ‘Thin year it hod, 
In one of the two subjects of examination, won a gold medal and the first position 
among those who were honourably mentioned, Liverpool College retained its pre 
eedenoe It had won two medals out of the four; and out of the forty-four that bad 
been adjudged during the last eleven years, it kad gained no lose then fourloen. 
He would now ssk one of thy examiners, the Rey, Canon Tristram, to present the 
medallists to the Chairman to meeive their awards, The gold omdallixt from 
Liverpool College was not present, but the Head Muster, Mr. George Butler, would 
receive the medal for him. : 

The Cuam#ax, in presenting the Gold Medal for Physical Geography to the 
Per, George Butler, Head Muster of Liverpool College, for M. G. Grant, eaid that 
the two médala now gained by his boy made the total number zalned by Liverpool 
College, sinco tho first institution of the Society's examinations, no less thats for 
teen, a nomber by farexceeding that attained by any other school, [twas im poeual ble 
at to 'attribute this ancces to Dr. Botler's own distinguished qualifications na a 
scientific geographer, Proofs, howrver, wete not wanting that while bis pupils 
‘wore acquiring thea prizes In Geography, they were by no means backward iy 
securing distinction in other branches of tholr alnostion, 

In presenting the Goll Modat to David Bowie, of Dulwich College, the Chairman: 
sided to his having distinguished himwell's few onthe preyioualy at hin school by 
(palting a prize for Greek, In giving the Silver Meda! ta Claudo L. Bickoell, of 

Harrow, he stated that this was the first year in which this grest publi school tad 
entered into the competition for the Soviety’s prizes, and lin conpmtn lated. 
Harrovians on their prompt soccess, 

The Rey. G. Burixs, on belng called upon by the Chainnan to make a few 
observations regandiig the teaching of Goography, eal he trusted that he might 
be permitted to reypond to the Qhainmuan'y invitation, pot as the Hewd Master 
of Liverpool College, but as representing the Head Masters of Pubilic Schools 
gomlly, He gladly availed himeelf of thiv opportunity of expressing the 
Breat debit which pablle schoolmesters generally owed to the Royal Geographical 
Society for the eneourmgement it had given ta the stuly of Geography, not 
euly by giving medals, bat by the annual examinations by men of world-wide 
fepitation, Such examinations were of grat value in pointing out imiutakes Is 
tuition, Two yours ago be was invited hy the Cormmittes of Public Schouls 
éo bring forward the subject of teaching Geography, at Conferunce held at 

Hugby. Ho then pointed ont several ways in which he thought the teaching of 

: y¥ might be improved, He did not iow that very great realty hal 
followed, but eo far as his esperionce wont some remlta had been obtained, and he 
thought it bis duty to tovtify to them, First of all, the sy#tematioc etody of 
Geography hod greatly belped the intelligent apprecintion of history; secondly, it 
hod led the way to the therough-goitig study of kindred branches of science; anid 
thindly, it had opened out to the stuwlent » comprbensive view of the grentness of 
the Britiah Empire, and of the indéeveloped capabilities of the accessible world: On 


=: 6h 
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all these grounds, those who wore engaged in the great work of Public Sctool 
edvention felt deeply thankfnl to thn Royal Geographical Society, Recontly « 
tWemorial hail bees sdilresed by the Society to the euverning bodies of the Uni- 
werwities of Oxford aml Comibridge If the prayer of that memorihl were granted, 
one great.good wonld be attained, The Public Schools of England naturally looked 
to the Unirersities as stamiing at the head of the edovation of the conntry, and 
world feel greatly indebted to the Royal Geographical Society if that Socinty 
murcomiiod in furthering in any way the greater harmony and solidarity: af the 
systems of eduostion in the Public Schoole and in the Universities, ‘Chore was 
quly one other remark which he felt called upon to mnake, namely, that the study of 
Geography: was bo longer to be looked upon as sm oticsn panmit ; it required powers 
of mim! and developed habits of thought whieh in different tranches of fiterature 


and science conld not but ho of the greatest use. He wus speaking within the mark 


when he stid that of thoss students who had won the Royal Geographical Society's 
muodals, of had been honcurably mentioned in their examinations, many had won 
heneurs at Oxford and Cambridge in classics, nathenmitics, and natural scionce, 
showing eleariy that whatever special aptitedes might be developed in after years, 
those aptituiles were in no way retarded or hindered by the study of Geogrmphy at 


he Hon, G.-C. Baopawe said he was ware that all those who hit been 
apeclilly interested in these geographical prizes muat have been very much gratified 
by the.remarks Just made by Mr, Butler of Liverpool Colleye, and that erery- 


one present would concur in the congmitulations offered to that college on ite long. 


continued enceers in the examinationg; to Harrow (the Head Master of which 


“happened to be s brother of Mr. Butler) on the honours which it had earned in this 


the fitst sompetition t¢ which ‘it hal sents candidate; and, ae he was un old 
Governor of Diilwich College, he might be permitted to add to Dulwich College 
aloo, on the very distinguished place it had taken in so many competitions He 
mutirely agreed with what Mr, Butler bad: said as to the importance of the appeal 
Which had. been sddressed by the Council of the Royal Geographical Society to the 
Uelversities and the University Commissioners, for everyone must recognise the 
ailvantage of encouragement given by the Universities to any study cultivated at 
Public Sohoola, Without that encouragement it was vain to expect any very large 


Bumber of Public School boys to engage in any special atudy, for the University 


eutrioulitm governed that of the Public Schools, 

He had now to announce that the aubject mlected for next year’s examination 
was Western Africa, between the Saham, the territory of Egypt, the Equatorial 
Lakes, and the sixth parallel of south latitade, which just took im the mouth of the 
Congo River. It was true that this region was less fortiiw in purely historical interest 
than tha Africans chores of the Mediterranean, for he was afraid it must be confessed 
that very little was definitely known about it before the Portuguese settlements » 
few centuries ago. At the same time no region in the world was richer in the interest 
Which attache) to geographical exploration, pursued with untiring seal, from the 

expeditions of Mungo Park, to the no less memorable Congo expedition of 
Mr, Stanley. In this work of exploration, England had thronghout taken a foremoat 
part, and in these days of scientific frontiers it would not be quite aafe to predict 
that English travellers, missionaries, and traders, would never be followed hy English 


and governors 
of the continent. At all eventa, Western Africs affered.s very wide and instrnctive 
na aad If its Listory had been comparatively barren and 
paths ira re ee 
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. AWEXDUEXT GF THE ReavLatroys, 

Admiral Sir Aurxaspes Mirnsn, Bark, in rising to propme an amendment (had 
hat been announced in the cirouiar. to the Fellows, sald ha had been. very oxnch 
strivk with the resprmaible position heid by the Presidonte-of the Society, the 
labours they went throogh, and the interest they hud taken in the affairs of tho 
Society, Te neti only mention Sir Henry Rawlinson and- Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
Those gentlemen had devote) 9 great doal of time to tha nifair of the Society, ati 
appeared to hit antewhat nobecoming that thoy should: be entirely lost sight of 
when they luft the Presidential chair, He bad entinitted to the Council that {fp 
sbeald bo a tule to recommend for election a9 Vieo-Presidents these and tther By- 
Presidente of similar experiencs in futere, and he now hall accordingly to propose 
the following alteration in tho rulet:—That in chapter i., paragraph 3, thé fallaw- 
Ing words he added to the clause, after the word “President *;— 

“Bix Vioe-Presidents (two of whom shall be Ex-Presidenta, if available)" 

The paragraph aa amended would stand as followa:—* A Connell! shall be chosen 
annually from the Ordinary Fellows, to conduct the affairs of the Society ; and shall 
consist of a President, six: Vice-Presidenta (two of whony shall. be Ex-Presidenta, if 
availuble), 4 Treasurer, two Secretaries, 4 Foreign Secretary, twenty-cne Ordinary 
Conncilion, and two Trustees.” 

The Right Hon. Lord Corrreion seconded the motion, which wae unanimnenaly 
agreed to. 

Sir Bannow Ettrs moved “That pamgraph 6 in chapter v., section 1, be amended 

by substituting ‘two o'slock" for "one o'clock," as the hour when the chair shall he 
taken atthe Anniversary Moutings.” In doing so, he said that very few words were 
tweded to explain why the amendment was proposed. ‘The haur of one o'clock was 
fied at atime when the Presidential Address on tho progrose of Geography was a 
“very lengthy document, but It had now been ceolevd to very mol curtail it, anuf 
te men of busines an hone in the middle of thy day wae extremely valuable, while 
to those who had no business avocations it wua equally valushle for tho porposes of 
lnneheot.. ‘The Council had therefore considered that in the interest af the members 
geeerally the hour should be altered ta two, 

The Ttev, C, Hravex seconded the motion, which waa agreed ta, 

The ballot for mombors of the Council then took plaoe, : 

Mr..O. BR. Manzoam read the Annual Addrom, which he had prepared, om the 
Programs of Geography. ' . 

_ At the conclusion of the Address, the CuamMas announced, that the Preaident, 
Vice-Presidents, and members of Cotincil recommended to the Fellows, acconiing. te 
tha printed list, hud been duly elected. The Counefl for 1879-60 would therefore 
stand sa follows (the namés printed in italics being new-moembers, or those who 
_ Provident: Bight Hon. the Earl of Northbrouk, aicin1. Vite Presidents: ‘Bir 
Rutherford Alcock, x.c.n. (Ex-Pres.); Major-General Sir H 0, Rawlinmon, sic.2. 
(Es-Pree.); Sir Jenny Darkly, acw., x.c.n.; Captain POF, 0, rans, E5;, C.2., 
wee; Francis Galton, Boy, ¢.u8; Admiral Sir Alevander Milne, Bart, oct 
Trecsirer: Reginald T. Cocks, Eoq. Tirusfeer: Lond Houghton, non, racks Bir 
John Lubbock, Burt., x7, ¥.0.8. Sceretarice: Clements R. Markham, Est, 02 
rua; BL TE, Major, Beq., rina, Foreign Secretary: Lond Arthur Ruseell, scr. 
Afembers of Councils Hon, G. €. Brodrick; Hight Hon, Lord Cottesloe: Hobert 
Neadtiam Cust, Koy. ; Sit Barrow H. Ellis, xc.01.; Samer Perguewmn, fay, 72H, ; 
Sir T. Dongiss Perayth, n.cs.t, cw. ; Douglas W, Preshfield, Eeq.; Colonel JfH. 
Godwin-altsten ; Colonel J. A. Grant, 0.2, c.9.., 7.8.9.; MajonGeneral Sir W, H. 





RL Greey, 6.¢,41,, 0.8; Lieutensnt-General Sir J. H. Lefroy, n.4., Kc, rons: 
Sir William L. Merewether, x.ca,, ¢.n.; Admiral Sir Erasmus Onninanney, o.8. ; 
Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, x.0.0., e001. ; Lieutenant-Genoral Sir Arthur Phayre, c2., 
KCAL; Sir N. W. Raweon, x.c210., ca.; Major-General C. P. Righy; S. W. 


- Bileyr, Kay; General #. Strachey, ae, 0.81, vats.; Major-General Sir 2 L. 


Thu (Mier, CAL, Fas, ; Sir Harry . Verney, Bart. 
Sir Ra wwox Ra wees proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring members of Council, 


the conumitiees, anditors, secretaries, and scrutincers, He anticipated that the report 


Webicli bad Leon reuit woalid dispose the Society to look favonrably ou the work of the 
‘Council and officers during the past year, ‘The change in the issne of the ‘Pro- 


ootdings* would mark 1879 as an epoch in the Soclety’s history, He regarded It a4 
“Moding the Council aud mombers closer together than hitherto. It gave members 


an opportunity of forwarding to the Secreturies, for insertion in the * Propaedings * at 
tonthly Intorrals, any information which they received from thotr friends and cor- 


Hesponients abroa}, but which might not be of sufficiant importance to take the shape 


of formal paper to be read at 2 meeting. It was hoped that in a short time the 
“ Procendinss” would be the channel of communications of the most interesting 


‘gedirraphica! character both to the members and to the public in goncral, 


Se seconded the vote of thanks, which wae unanimoualy 
The proceedings then terminated. 


THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 


“Tho cnstomary annnal dinser of Fellows and their friends took place in the 
ving of too mame day, at Willis's Rooms, St. James’; Sir Revmeerory Axcock, 
K.GE,, noting Viow-President, in the chair, About 140 Fellows and their frionda 
atteule!, Among the distingnithed guests and mombers present woro:—H.E. 
Connt Schoovaloff, Russian Ambassador; His Grace the Archbishop of York: the 
Dest of Westininster ; the Bight Hon. the Earl of Northbrook, President Elect; 
Lord Houghton; the Right Hon. Lond Cottesloe ; Lord Colchester; Lord Tenterden ; 
Teml Beidiaven; Baron Overbeck; Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, .c.n.: 
General Sir Lintora Simmons, ne., en ; Admiral Sit Alexander Milne, Bart.; Lieu- 
tenaut-Geners] Sir Arnold Kemball, 5.0.0. ; General CP. Rigby; General Copland. 
Vrawiord = Major-General Sir Henry Thuillier, y.ns.; Geneml McAndrew; Rear- 
Admiral D, Miller; Sic Wm. Merowether: Colonel Sir Lowis Polly, x.cav; Sir 
Henty Barkly, xx; Sir Trooke Hobertam; Sir Rawson W, Rawson; Sir G. 
Fowl Duston, Bart.; Sir Juiian Paunoefote; Sir Ro Tk W. Lingen, x.c.m.; 
Golonet J. A. Grant; Colonel W_ Pinney; Colonel B, H. Godwin-Ansten ; Captain 
Pd. Evans, 9.x. (Hydrographer to the Admiralty); A. J. Beresford Hope, Thoq., at.2,53 
Dr W. B, Carpenter ; Engene Schuyler, Eey.; Hon. G.C. Brodrick; W. H. Wylde, 
‘Bay, 5 BAG, W, Herbert, Ray.’ te., ac. . 

_ Afver tho uaual loyal toasts, * Her Majesty the Queen, Patron of the Soclaty ;" 
* TLACH. the Prince of Wales, Vice-Patron ;" “H.R. the Duke of Edinburgh 
onr Honorary President, and the rest of the Royal Family,” had been proposed by 
the Chimay und heartily: teeponded to by the assembly, Major-General Sir H. 
‘Rawirxsox sail it wae his priviless to be permitted to give = toast which might be 
called the toast of the ovening—* The Health of the Medallists of the Year” Amotig 
‘otlur rensons, he valued this privilege becanse, aa ho had sometimes unfortunately 
had ecession to take an nnfarourahle view of the preenedings of our Russian friends 
lit -matters of politics, be was very glul to have an upportunity to express himself in 
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covery and science. Tin trated that he might congratulate the Russian Ambassador 
rn the glory which his nation hak derived fram: Colonel Projevaluky's triumpha in 
the acqtiinition of selentific and geographical knowledge, In conclusion, ha begged to 
propose the health of “The Medallists of the Year,” Colonel’ Prejevalaky ani 
Captain Gill, an officer who had brought to hin geographical work very high giro 
fesaional attainments, Captain Gl had onterol tho Royal Engincers nt on 
early age, aml having come inta posession of very ample memos had preferred: to 
devote those means to the wseftil and healthy pursuit of geographical inquiry miber 
than to the dissipations of life in Loodon and Paria. Ho would now give the toast 
of “The Medallists of the Year,” asscciated with the names of the Rossian Amima- 
andor and of Sir Lintorn Simmot. 

Count Sewovvatory, who waa received with much cheering, said ho felt traly 
qratefal forthe kind words Sir Honry Eawlinach bad addressed personally to him, 
and he hoped to be allowed to anawer this toast on the part of hia abeent countryman 
whom the Royal Geographical Society had distinguished that day, and whom be 
mizht on thit occasion call one of the two feati possidantes, He was happy to hoar 
the tame of Colonel Prejevalsky associated with that of Captain Gill, and in thle 
association ho mw a happy angory of mmtual friendship between the two counttica. 
Tn conclasion, hin Excelluney expressed a hope that if ever there should bea contest 
letween thee two nations, this contest would only be on the ground of scionoo, amd 
on this ground of competition he felt certain that each would always gladly welcome 
the other's victories. 

General Sir J, Lintorn Simmons, 2x, chief of the branch of the aervios to wliicl 
Captain W. Gill, xe, the other modalilat of tha day, belonged, responded. on behalf 
of that officer, whe ia at present absent on public duty in Asta Minor. 

The other toada were “The University of Loodon,” by the Chairman, responded 
to by De. W, B. Carpenter; “Tha Earl of Northbrook,” also by thea Chalrman, 
nekenowiedged by hia Lordship; “Th Chairman,” proposed by Lord Honghton and 
reapoidid to by Sir Stuthertont Alcock ; and last, "Tho Trostoes, Treasurer, Secre- 
taries and Stull,” propomed by Sir H. Barkly one brlefly acknowledged hy Mr, 
Markham, the senior Secretary. | : is 


REPORT OF THE EVENING MEETINGS, SESSION 1878-79. 
Thirteenth Meeting, 1h June, 1879.—The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Norrumrook, 0.0.3.1, President, in the Chair. 


Passexratios.—Ldwurl Almack, Eng, 

Evectioss—tino. I, Ansted, Bsy,; Frefk. Chas. D, Hagcard, Kaz, Themfore 
Hoarvia, Eey.; Lionel Hart, Kay.) Robert Kell, Koy. ; Jno, Win, Luring, Keg, wa 
Ediod, Win, Lewis, Esq. ; Captain William MClintock, nia: Vineewt Kiboin 
Oder, ap; ne, Poidon, Eey.; Eugene Rimmel, Ev;,; Charles Willicme, Evy. 

The third and concluding seionce lecture of the Session wisn delivered this oreniog 
by Mr. John Dall, rea On taking the Chair, 

The Paeapkxy sald be had great plewure in introducing Mr, Ball: on. this the 
first eecasioti on which he had the honour of presiding over a maestity: af the Royal 
Geographical Society, as he wes ong of his earliest colleacaos in Government when 
im fin entered public life. Without divulging any secrets, he mizht state that at 
thir meeting that day the Council had been conaidering how it would te possible 
t give to those gentlemen whe were actively engaged in etploration in different 
patie of the world, some umount of mientife education, Ww enable them to make 
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Obeervations ta somn good purpose wherever their energy took them. Mr, Ball was 
a quoddl of what an explorer should be. He had been distinguished for hie ascent of 
many of the high peaks of the Alps, and for having written the beat boikx upon 
Alpine travel that hind ever been published. In all the excursions tliat he had made, 
be had directed his attention to the natural predacts, and also to the great chanses 
of the earth which bad brought about the present distribution of thowe produnts, und 
had thus manifested the very qualities which were desired in all thoes who travelled in 
different parte of the world, Although from having been only ro recently connected 
with the Society he could but imperfectly express the objects of the Comneil, he 
Teilievedd their desire was to cocasionally go a little beyond the orlinary scope of 
geographical discovery, and to-night their attention would be directed to the irreat 
geological. changes of the earth's surface as affecting’ the Alpine fiora, a subject so 
intimately commected in its different aspects with ccography, that bo was eure it would 
command the best attoution of the Mevting, 

“On the Origin of the Alpine Flor” By John Ball, re The lecture, with 
remarks of speakers, will bo published in a future number. 
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~The Interoceanio Canal Congress at Paris—aA> in now woll known, the 
Congress, at the end of its long discneion, decited on the line “ Limon-Panama™ as 
that of the future canal to unite the two oceans; thie line alone astisfying this con- 


‘ditions which tho majority considered Indispensable, {. «it required neither locks nor 


tunnels, 

“Two ont of the fiew Sections gave fn their report, as recorded in our June 
gormiber, by the 23rd of May; but these had no great influence on the general conclu- 
sion. The fifth Section, which had for its reporter M. Cérdsdle (former President of 
the Swiss Confederation), and the first Section, represented by M. Levasseur, gave in 
their reports at the general meeting of the 26th of May. ‘The fifth Section had been 
interrupted in ite deliberations by the necessity of ascertaining the amount of annual 
tonnage on which the canal might reckon at its opening; for this factor it had to 


‘nwalt the reault of the inquiries of the first Suction. Bat, impatient of the delay, it 


resolved on secertaining the amount by » calculation of ite own, fonnded om the 
oxisting traffic between the east and west coasts of America; it thus arrived ato 
total of 6,000,000 tons per anowm, as the approximate amount, certainly coming 
within the reality. At « change of 15 france per ton, this would give an annual 
revenue of $0,000,000 of franes, which wooll yield an annual dividend of 6 per 
cont. on a capital of 1500 millions, which it was supposed the finished canal would 

‘The rate of 16 francs per ton was, however, considered by the majority 
too high, At this stage of the question, the report of the first Section, founded on 
tore exact and rigerously-tested statistics, wae completed. Accotdityr to thie report, 
thé tonnege teing the canal in the year 1889 would be 7,250,000 tons per annum, 
which at a charge of 10 france per ton would ensure, from the opening, an annual 
Tevents of 72,500,000 france. These calcolations had, at this juncture, great im- 
portance, for it was known that the fourth Commission (the Rugineers) had made 
their calculations of vost on s most liberal scale The total of 28,000,000 sterling hed 
been exceeded in their estimates for a canal with locks, and 40,000,000 according to 


then wan tho minimum fora canal on the level. The certainty that the aunual 
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naw free to.chopes between the more costly level canal, nod ihe cheaper qannl with 
locka—All the members of tho Congress crowded on the following day to tho 
fourth Section, which had that day to make ite ehoics-atneme the varions schemes, 
The objection that tho iathmus was mbjeot tu earthquakes, foreibly jut by scene 
mershers, had to be dinpesed of But, on the other hand, the able paper by Mf, 
Fontane, showing that not more than twelve ehipa per diem contd passa cena! with 
locks, Witlat al certain periods of the year 200 vesele wold bo requiring a passage, 
had great weight in favour of the level canal, Sub-seclione of the fourth had prepared. 
socurate detaiicd plans of al] the schemes, aml om these the Section proceeded ty 
voto, 1¢ rejected suncvessively the following mutes: 1, Tehnantepec, whieh req tilrnd 
120 Icke: 2, Nicaragua (Ménceal and Blanchet project); &, Pannmd, the liso r= 
quiting locks (Ménocal and Wyse project); 4, San Bias, level catial (Wwe project) 
vo acoonnt of its tuomil; 5, Atrato-Nanipl (Solfridae Hue), for {te comtliness and the 
diftculty of cannlising the mouths of the Atrato; finally, if ndopted, ai ‘ahord otnterd, 
the Lamen-Panamé line, according to the plans of MM, Wyne and Reclus; ‘The 
report of the fourth Section was maul in general menting en ihe following day, May 
20th) and the Congress was invited to vote upon i. ‘The reenly was thet, ont of 98 
metmbera, 74 voted for, 9 against, and 16 abstained from voting, Among these whe 
voted in favour was M.de Lesseps, who announced at the same time that he wie 
ready to place himself at tha head. of the enterprise; on the same side was Colonel 
Sir Johu Stokes, the English delegate, Admiral dle la oneiéte je Noury imme 
diately afterwards took the presidentin) chair, and iu « brief apeech declare! the Con 
ftess vlowed. 

A few words may be wided in comclading this report. MAM. Wyse and Tectus, 
whoee skill, entorpries, and perseverance in exploring the iathmms, have been generally 
acknowledged, are congratulated on the aplendied succes they hare achioved. Coming 
after the grand explorations of the Americangunder Commander Seifridee, they have, 
by suocesnive joarneys and minnto topographical mirveyx in various direetions, fille up 
the cape left by their predecessors, ‘Tho expenses of their explorations wire defrayed 
by 4 privale suclely, organised by General Tiin. It was-protty wall wndorstood wt 
the Congress that the engineering work of the cunal, soon to be unilertaken, woukl be 
pinend under their direction —With rigurd to the detailed work of the Congryss, the 
reports of the first and fourth Sections contain a mass of information of great valiie ta 
the geographer ad statist, “lho first brings together a wonderful amount of exact 
data, compiled from the newest and best sonrres, regarding the commurce of 
comntries on both the Atlantio amd Pucific atiores of America. The fourth expounds 
with wonderful lucidity the difficulties in constructing wach a cital, amd beings tio thy 
subject all the actonce and engineering experience of our day, ‘The reporta will soon 
be published, together with thi General Report of the Congress, under the cure and 
At the expenne of the Geographical Society of Paris, 

bal, again Society of Paris —May 10th: M.Dauewte in the Chait—A 
communication was read on the subject of the reversion of the Guns to the Casples 
Sea, from: M. Wodikof, of St. Petersburg: In it he showed that there bad never 
heen, as wae generally believed, an elowatory worement of the earth's surface botween: 
the Orunand the Gasplan, ‘The Oxuy had deviated towards the Aral, for the same. 
reason as the Canvery tn India lind) changed its cours, as he had diseribed in the 
* Goographical: Magazine” in 1877, via. in eonequenoe af irrigation canals, ‘The 
latest levelling observations had demonstrated that thero was no trace of a rive In 
the land, ‘The most interesting polit in M, Wodikal's peper was the examination of 
the changes which would be produce] In the physical ecozraphy of Central Asia by the 
return of the Ocus into the Caipian,and the creative thereby of a uavigsble rate which 
would connect European Hnessia with Central Asia. ‘Tho Am would become nearly 





—— 
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‘dry, for the Jaxartes only furnishes about safficient water to balance the evaporation, 


“When the countries situated in the Caspian and Atul basins shall have beoome civi- 
Tised, and havo utilised for agricultural purposes the waters of all the rivers which 
feed the interior seaa, the Aral will exist no longer, and the Caspian will be reduced 
to two lakes of noarly elliptical form, one to the east of Derbent, the other between 
Bake and the southern coast. The Volga will be joined to the Oxu by a stmight 
canal paming by the eastern side of the Caspian, ani ite vessels will reach without 
transhipment the northern part of Afghanistan, Theso two lakes will then serve only 
as receptacles of the surplas water in seasons of floods —In the discumion which 
followed, M. Vivien de Saint Martin said that in the time of Alexander the Great 
‘the Oxus had two branches, of which the main one directed itself towards the Aral, 
and the smaller one to the Caspian, It was the main branch that way measured by 
the Expedition, for the measurements given do not apply to the Caspian branch, 
Whilst they are oxact when applied to that discharging into the Aral. M. I’Abbadie, 

of the determination of altitudes by the species of planta growing at vations 
heights (alluded to by M_ Votikof), nid that during his travels in Abyssinia, after 
having made known to certain botanists the tact that vegetation was distributed on 
the mountains with groat regularity, he was invited by the same botaniats to werify 
the height of a mountain that bo had indicated from native information ax lower than 
S hrighbouring mountain, The trees which had heen indicated as growing on tho 
wummite of the two mountaina showed that the lower one ought to hate been the 
higher. The two mountains were surveyal hypsometrically, and the result showed 
that the botanists were right and the natives were wrong. 


June 3rd, 1870: M. Dacun&e in the Chair—M, D'Abbadie (the well-known 
traveller in Abyssinia) informed the Society that he had just received a letter from 
Monsignor Massaja, Missionary Bishop of Abyssinia, in which he communicated 
the ment recebt intelligence relating to the Italian Shos Expedition, According to. 
him, Signora Ceechi and Chiarini, having advanced beyond the country of Djumma, 
had beet made prisoners by a native chief, and subjected to forced labour of the most 
painful description. King Menilek had undertaken to do all in his power to 
extricate them from thoir distresalng position.—A letter from Gerhard Rohlis wae 
read, dated from Djtlo, sumth-enst of Zella, 11th April, 1879. Up ta that point the 
traveller had fullowed = route intermediate between those of Horneman and 
Buurmann, aod consequently quite new: the coutitry passed throngh waa desert antl 
forbidding, but an oasis waa met with called Abu-Nain, which {s not found on any 
map; it i of conviderably extent, but the water ie not goad. A violent siroooo 
blowing at the time prevented Rohi{s from taking astronomical olservations to fix 
ite position ¢ he was, lowover, alile to place it on his map with tolerable exactitude. 
After this he passed through tho Oasis of Djebbena, rich in date-trees, and thn serir 
(naked desert) of Ealetcho, which separates the just-named oases from that of Kufra. 
This geghe ts remarkable for its fossiliferons beds, rich expecially in molluscn; it 
offers a fine fleid of exploration to thu palmontologist, no part of the Salura ov the 
Lybian desert being comparable to it In this respect. At DjAlo, Rublfs found him- 
self Lodjy received; on his entry he was peited with stones by the young 
Wo inhabitant was willing to serve him os guide, and he did pot feel justilied 
in sisking the lives of the members of bis caravan in pushing on further without 
Knowing the position of the well, He would be obliged therefore to swalt tho 
departure of some native caravan.. Unfortunately the hot season was 
amd the delay at Djéio would probably be much Jonger than lad been calenlated 
Upon, Theunfortnnate deluy at Sokua, waiting for the presents sent by the 
Bingeror of Germatry to the Sultan of Woeilai, was the cause of this untoward state 
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of things —A lotter was also read from MM, Camber anil Dittriens, the commanders 
of the Belgian International Expedition, which was staying at Tabors iu Unyas:yombe 
during the miny season, ‘The iettor was dated March 16th, IS70.—A paper was reul 
tm the topographical and hydregraphical oumditions which fed to the great Szevodin 
intiméation, hy General Tirr, 


_—o —— 


NEW BOOKS. 

(By E. Q. Ere, Librarien 1.0.2.) 
EUROPE. 

Eaedeker, K.—The Eastern Alpe, incleding the Bavarian Highlands, the Tyrol, 
‘Salekammergut, Styria, and Carinthia, Hamibook for Trvellirs, deh olp. 
Leipaic (London, Dinlau): 1879, Limo, pp. 406, mapa, plane, dc, 

This practically represents the * Sonthern Germany," 1873, of tho same. series, 
with the exception of Austria, now poblished separately, 

— Switzerland, and the aijacent portiona of Haly, Savoy, and the Tyrol. Hand= 
book fir Travellers. &th edn, Leipsie (London, Dulan): 1870, lémo., pp: 470, 
tape, plana, de. 

Lock, 0. G. W.—The Home of the Eddas; with a Chapter on the Sprengleandr by 
Dr. C, La Neve Poster. London (Sampeon Low & Oo.): 1879, Bro, pp. 348, 
Inap. 

Tho chief interest of thia work iv in its aconmte delineation of Icclandis 
winter life, tut it will aeare be valuable from the amount of etymolugieal 
tratetial contained init, Tntirmution of all kituté Ulely to pasiat travellers, anil 
incinding many detaile of routes, will be found in an a pendix. The tap te 

ission) taken from that published ty the Society in iflmtestion of 
r. Wattaa paperon the Vatnajikall, and shows the owthor's travels on ihres 
different routes acrows the ialand, from the south-west to tit it, See, 
. ASTA, 

Brucker, J.—Henoit de Gots: Miscionaire Voyageur dina I'Asie Central, 1403- 
1007. Lyon (Pitrat): 1879, 890,, pp 4. | 

This extract from the * Etudes Roligieuses" chintly shows the confirmation hy 
uri travellers of the observations hy Gods relating to Kawhgap, Yarkand, 
Cabul, de. 

Burton. B. ¥.—The Land of Midian (revisited), London (Kern Paul & Ca): 
1878, 2 vola. Sve, pp. 858 and 319, map, ple . 

Conttizs the fall dotaila and worked-out results of tho axpedition whireof an 
jntreductory account way noticed in the current val. of ovr * ngs," p, TE. 
The object was primarily mineralizieal, and the collections made indicaty ty the 
author's opinion sources of wealih not likely toremain.unwurked. In ¥ 
the principal novelties are the identifiention of ruined cities sonuticnad by. 
Ptolemy, and the plutonic: centres scattered over the seabuard an. iiterior, 
The roleanie EI-E ts beliaved to commence with the Darmasean 

nitiz, and to subtend the whole count of NW. Arabia between El 
Mowaylah ami El-Yamlyi'; The Wady Hamz, the southern frontier of 
Eerptin Midian and the northern limit of tho Ottoman Hejas, fe | 
ea train appraach to the Arabian interior, belng not a mire fissure, hot an 
opening where the maritime chain breake to the north ad south. [te moth ia 
fixed at 25° 56° Ne lat. These volumes with mcHons of dsensaigne 
upon. bees rete nat othr objects of dogical and historical interest, The 
map (hy W. J. Turner) is constricted from reconnaissances and surveys male 

iy ve of the Fay pn General Stall under the author's command (scale, 14 

miles to jae * : 





Conder, C. R.—Tent Work in Palestine, A Record. of Discovery and Adventure, 
London (Bentley) : 1870, 2-vole, Syo, pp. $81 and 352, pls, 
Published. for the Committes of the Palestine Eapiceation Pont) ih ehtay 
* Quarterly Statement’ the chief points here reconied have been from time to 
time notiod. These volumes contain Lieutenant Conder’ 


the scientific results, which will scoom the map, in the form of 

Soe tie eaa al pany great map, 

Walker, Major-General J. T., and Vanrenen, Major-General D. 0.— 
General Report on the Operations of the Surrey of India, comprising the grent 
Trigonometrical, the Topographical, and thi Nevenne Surveys under the Govern 
mont of India, during 1877-78, prepared for submission to the Governmint, of 
Tilia, Caloutta (Office of Superintendent of Government printing): 1879, 
Pp. 165 and 2ix., maps, Ke. 


‘Comprises the work of the y ae commencing Ist Oct,, L877, and 
first isene of thio be! tran e re orthe Gon Barres of India,” gfe 
anvalgamation on Tat ‘ the Great ometrical, 
phlesl, and Reveoue Heahiie. A explanation ia nines of the hos 
ling of the staffand ite duties, followed by a summary of the opera- 
of the Trigonometrical aud Topographical parties, aud the Surveyar- 
* offices, anil (2) of the Rerenne ht aly sac and Deputy Sarveror- 
and Eeuvdary Commissioner's office. The sprees contains Reports 
ome by Mr. EO. Ryall in Hundes, of Chinese Tibet, in 1877, and 


ia 


if 


| 


: the mirvoy of the western einreee of the Ganges, partioniarl the Sails 
i Gangs or Niles Valley, in. 1878, by Mr. IT. Kinney. Of the ies exhibiting 
the made by various parties eugnged, that illustrating the Adam 


dl country, noeth-west fronticr, surveyed during the Jowaki expedition, ia 
tha most intersstiny. 
AFRICA. 


Gussfeldt, P., Palkenstein, J, and Pechuél-Loesche, E—Dio Loango-Expo- 
dition, anegeesndt von der Doutechen Gewwllachaft zur Erforschung Acquatorial- 
Afriess, 1875-1870, Leipeig (Frohberg): 1879, large Svo, Zweite Abtheilang, 
Bp. 183, ple (Aaker-) 

This second part, entirely by Dr. Fulkenstein, i4 confined to the anthropolo- 
- gical, faunivtio, botanical, and medical aspecta of tho oxpalition—a snpple- 

--Mient being devotel to the disenses of the Losngo coaut. "The illustrat 

tontime to be of special excellence, 


AMERICA, 
Fleming, Sandford—Moepot in reference to the Canadian Pacific Tailway, 
3 : 

Ottawa (Maclean, Hager, and Co.) : 1870, larze 8vo., pp. 142, map, = 
‘ to the of progress at exxl of 1878, noticed in the cur- 
) ‘Proceedings, 78, and containing, in addition to many 
Observations and ey of Vallhéon! had eeciartie teeportenns tn conpaatian 
the seberoe of telegraphic and railway coustruction, a practically. useful 
descriptive of the physics] charseter of the country within the of 
Teglon, #0 fartas known. ‘This is wubdivided’ into blocks, bounded 
of tatitade and longitude; and al! available information 
© travellers’ or other reliable authority referring to these fs 


‘ sliy arranged in an appen aml ilhestrated a spocial mapi, 
terendin iG tees eae ines tan ant tho 





* personal history of 
his work on the Survey (some 4700 square mils), without specially entering on 
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Fletcher, J. C., and Kidder, D, P—Bracil and the Rrstilians, portrayed in 


historical and descriptive sketches, Oth ein. London (Sampson Low and Co): 
1670, Svo,, pp. (46, maps, pla. ; 

This edition of a atandanl work brings op the historia! portion ‘to date, 
and in also increased by various correctlons a noted, an index, and sume new 


Lista, Ramon.—Viaje al pala da lox Tehuolches, Exploracianes en In Patagonia 
Austral, ‘Primem parte, Buenos Aires (Libreria Europea): 1879, Bro, pp. 82, 
iiap, cuts, : 

The author's route from Santa Cruz to Punts Arenas fo penctically the mune 
as Heerbohm’s noticed in the current vol, of our! Procecdings,"p. 294. But 
be also travelled north-west. from Ssuia Oras to Korpen-aiken at the janotion 
of the rivers Shehven and Chico, ascending the former to Paradem follow 
ing the latter to ite source of the slopes of the Cordillera, nur a lake, 4 miles 

long and 2 broad, above Lake Viednin, sauth-west of the junction of a ttle 
river named by him Belgrave, In the course of this exploration, be visited 
Chunke-aiken, on. the porth bank, with its volosno Chaltel, and Mount 
Mawaish,on the south lank, which lo figures (ae Musters's representation ia 
tated to be incorrect), At the extreme point reached, farther POSTER was 

the dense vegetation, some of tha trees being gizantio, with im- 

mmense trunka, The author gives many incidental wotes on the goolozy, natuml 
histipy, and botany of the region traversed, as might be expected from his 
having been sent by the Argentine Soientifio Society, On the tap, the 
Argentine Republic ts boldly mare to extend to Pinta Arenas, 


AUSTRALIA. 

Jung, 0. E—Austraiien mol Neusecland, biitoriuche, geormphischy und dailies 

tsche Skisxe. Leipaig (Mutee) : 1879, 8ro., pp. 90, platas: (daher.) 
‘Shillinglaw, J. J.—Hisiorical Mecordu of Port, Phillip: the first Annals of the 

Colony of Vietoria, Molbonrne (Ferre): 1870, Svo., pp. 141, map, enta. 
‘These official paporo cot wt reat some pointe whieh lisye liiherts been die 
regarding the setthanent ater Uy Goverr Collins eee 
Heads some seventy-five years ayo most In mart Of their contents 
is the journal of expedition, by Flomming and fositalie of the chart’ by 
Grimes, resulting from the original survay of Port Phillip is 1e03, 


AROTIC, 
Markham, Capt. A. H.—Northwarl Ho! London (Macmillan): ISTO.) wn. 
Sro.,, pp. 247, inap, Uluetrntions, 
r:' tral account of voyages of which thy discove: of the North. Pole hae 
beun the obec  communcing with the enrflaat: fraititians, The chief feature of 
the book ia the reproduction of a Journal ae Mr, Floyd, 3 midahi i 





durity; in Phipps's voyage in 1773, ¥ ad 
Ata nt ana Pile eee 
(By J. Cots, Map Curator x.0..) 
EUROPE, 


Artaria & Co—Nonesto touristen-Rarton. ‘Htatt KX Delomiben vou RUA-Tirol, 
Broncek, Bown, Ampetes, wi. Stale 1: 120/800 or 177 georrapbical mile tu. at 
Inch, Gereithnet und gravirt yon Tk Maschek, sen, Artaria & Co; Vienna, 
Tet. (Dilan) 
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Austrian Government.—Sypecialkorte der Ocstermichiach-Ungnrischen Monarchio 
itm “Moastabe 1:75,000 der Natur, or 1 geographical mile to an inch, 1879, 
(tudau.) 

The following sheets have just been published: Zone 2, Column XXVIL— 
Zone 4, Columns XV, & XVI—Zime 5, Column XVi.—Zune f, Columns XV, 
XVIIL, and XX.—Zono 7, Columns XVL, XX. & XX{—Zone 8, Column 
XXV.—Zone 9, Columa XV.—Zone 10, Columns XXi, XXIL, & XXV.— 
Zoue 12, Colamns XX1, XXV., & XXVIIN—Zone 13, Column XXIX— 
Zone 24, Column X XIX. 


Bartholomew, J., F.R.G.S,—Caithness District of the Reduced Orduance Mars of 
Scotland, by John Bartholomew, y.n.o.s, Scale 1: 126,000 or 1*7 geographical 
mile toaninch A. & (. Black. Edinburgh, 1979. 


This is & reduction of the one-inch Oninance Survey, so as to make it 
tore @ nnd useful for tourista and others, 


Depot de Is Guerre.—Curte do ta frontiare des Alpes, Scale 1: 80,000 or 1 go> 
graphical mile toan inch, Dépitde le Guerre. Paris, 1879. (Stanford.) 
ae afro shocts aro now a ee St agra 
8 - Bt, Martin-Lant Tend iThiniem, §& "Pace 
Grasse, Cannes, Antibes, Préjus, ont Vintimiglia, 
Deposito de la Guerra.—Mapa Mural de Espafia y Portugal. Seale { :500,000 
of 6°6 geographical miles to an Inch. Depdaitode la Guerra. (Dulau,) 
This map is « coloured lith on 10 sheote, and is by far tho best wall 
of Spain and Portugal, yot hed. All Roads, Railways, Telegraphs, 
Capitals, Governments, Military Depits, Naval Stations, Porta, and Ports, are 
clearly laid down, and brought up to date, The whole style lu which the map 
is exeonted ix bold and clear, 


Lebour, G. A., F.G.S,, F.2.G.8.—Goological map of the County of Northamber- 
land, including the Town and Coanty of Neweaatle-upen-Tyne, and the Town and 
bounds of Berwick-upon-Tweed. By G, A. Lobour, y.os, yaaa Scale 
2:195,000, or 2°6 geographical miles to an inch. Published by Anilrew Reid, 
Nowcaatlo-npon-Tyne, 1879. 

AUSTRALIA. 


Da Faur, E.—Tourist’s Map, showing the Great Westorn Railway of Now South 
Wales crossing the Blue Mountains, from the Nepean River to Bowenfells,; alio 
the localities and taturul features of greatest genera) interest in the vicinity of the 
line and the principal measured Janda Scale 1: 78,000 or 1 geographical mile to 
avinch, Cotuplied by E Du Fanr. §.'T. Leigh & Co, Syduey, 1879, 

This nip fs intended as a gnide to places of interest In the Blow Mountains, 
New South Wales, sccesaible from the line of railway; and also as a key to the 
portiolics of Blue Mountain photographs published by Mr. Du Faur two years 
aZO, 


Stieler, Adolf—Hand-Atise Cher alle Thelle der Erde, Neu bearbeitet von Pr. 
Angnat Potermaun, Dr, Hetmann Berghaus und Cari Vogel. 4 Lieferung. Justus 
Perthes, Gotha, 1870, (Stanford.) 

The contents of the fourth part of the new edition of Sticler’s Hand-Atlas are 
ns follows -—No. 8. Halen Tiefen der Erde in Lambert's Zenithal-Projection. 
Vou Herm. Racphecs. Kebenarten.: Planiglob der Antipoden, Pacifieeha 
Endbilite, Erdhilfte. No. 14, ee von A, Petermann, 
125,000,000. Nebonkarum: Der Mont-Blanc und Umerhung, 1:500,000. 
Der Kashek ond Umyebuny, 1:500,000, No, &3. Vereinigte Staaten yoo 
Amerika in 6 Bi Bla. 1. Vou A. Jetenmann, 1:3,700,000_ 
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Major Serpa Pinto's Journey across Africa. 


Map, p. SH. 

Mason Seuva Posto, the eminent Portuguese traveller, in carrying ont 
his plan of visiting London, Paris, and Brusrels, immediately after his 
firet appearunes in Lishou, in order to lay before the geographers of those 
capitals an account of the remurkahle journey he lias performed, arrived 
in London on the Tth of July, The Session of the Sonicty being then 
terminated, he was invited to submit » brief report of his explorutions to 
the President and Council, as preliminary to the meeting of the Gop 
graphical Section of the British Association, which takea place at 
Sheffield on the 20th of Angust, aud at which an opportunity was. 
offered him of reading a moro complete paper, ‘The following ncoonnt, 
in the form of # letter to the Prosident, was consequently drawn up by 
him. He-was also rocetved by Lont Northbrook, at his house on the 
16th of July, and made a short address of similar character to this 
Roport, to the company there assembled, which included moat of the 
Council aml mary tiombera of the Souety interested in Africas 
exploration, 

“The field-hooks, original charts, and journals of Major Pinto hare 
been freely suluuitted by his to the Society's officers, wl have heen 
nel in eompiling the origimal map which secompanies the present 
Hepart. 

To the Itionr Hon. ter Extn ov Norrusnoon, iko., &e., &e. 
Lancuam Horm, 160 July, 1870, 

My Lorn,—At the termination of my journey acress tle continent of 
Africa, I arrived in British territory. Entering asa travel-worn stranger 
from the savage regions to the west, and exhanuted by illness, I found 
22 a hearty welcome. The great idndowes with which [ was received 

o. VIIL—Ava. 1879.) 23 
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led me thore and thon to resolve, as 4 matter of duty, to make Engfund, 
after my own country, the first to be visited on my return to Europe, 
and to recoive a report. of my journey and the results of the investigations 
qmad in the course of it. 

Tt was late in the souson when I reached Europe, and it is oly now 
that 1 have been able to come to England; unfortunately not in time 
to avail myself of the ordinary meetings of the Session of the Royal 
‘(Geographical Society, 

Nevertheloes the offlows uf the Socoty continue open, and free oppar- 
‘4nnities have heen granted me to submit the results of my journey to the 
Socioty’s staff. 

The next step open to mé is to lay before your Lordship as President 
of the Socioty, a brief acgount of my explorations, instead of the longer 
narrative which it would have been my pleasure nnder other circam- 
stances £0 offer to the Society. 

On my recent journey, undertaken for thesole purpose of geogtaphical 
investigation, I passed from the Atlantic to the Tnlian Ovcean, Thirt of 
the region which T traversed was previonsly quite nmiknown: regarding 
other wide tracts there existed in Europe, and especially in England, 
emie knowledge from previous explorers and some notions more or 
leew vague. 

Starting from Benguela, on the Atlantic coast, I proceeded first to Bihé, 
a native éettlement in the interior, crossing different territaries subject to 
the King of Portugal, anid rectifying os I went the positions of Trvers, 
mountains, and villages, of which the chief, sulyect to Portugues 
authority, are Quillongues and Caconda. In the month of May, 1878, 
E loft Bihé, my principal object being to investigate the hydrographical 
syetem of the country to the ES. of that place, aa far as the Zim beat. 
This country forming the southorn limit of the Bengnwlan highlands, 
stands 5000 foot above the level of the sen, and possesses great wuivantages 
jn jt4 anlnbrity and ita commercial and agricultural capabilities, whivh 
highly recommend it to European nttention. | 

Ins all. tropical Africa this is the territory most suitable for Ruropean 
colonisation, 

In chodiience to the instrnetions of my Government, by whom I was 
sent to Africa, I loft Bihé, passed through tho said region, acconmpaniod 
by good native guides, and snececded in solving the problem entrusted 
to me, by making a complete study of the livydrographival aystent 
concerning those vast regions, Owing to ciroumstances dlien to the 
wishes of tho Government of His Majesty the King, I porfurmed my 
journey with scarcely any resources. Tand my party had to live solely 
‘on the product of tho chase from day to day, and thus, with oogmelanal 
help from friendly natives, I succeeded in accomplishing ty diffioult 
task, A journey under such ctroumstances, in such @ country, must 
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comical, sometimes terrible opisodes, It would not he proper, however, 
to ocoupy your Lontship’s time with an account of these, A detailed 
account, tiken from img diary, will, I hope, be published'vhartly, in the 
form of # Book of Travels, and this will give to all who desire to know, 
the narrative of my journey, and ales the chief results of my scientific 
investigations. My purpose ig now to lay before your Lordehip and the 
Society a brief summary anly. 

I will begin by stating what wero the means employed by me to 
determing my positions; accurate geographical survey having heen 
throughout my first object, 

The instruments I carried with mo consisted of two sextants, one 
mnde by Casella of London, and another obtained from Paris; te work 
with them T made use of the artificial horizon of mercury, never having 
been able to obtain any correct resulia by othur methods, A pretty 
fair tolesoope by Casella enabled me to examine « certain onmber.uf 
colestial phenomena. I also had several compasses of different kinds, 
which were not only used in directing my route, but were also wervice- 
able in ohervations | male to determine the magnetic variation, a 
myvterions phonomenon to which #cionceo has hitherto beon unable-to 
apply any law. For the purpose of detormining the heights above the 
sea-lovel, I made nso of throe hypsometers, two of them from the ateliors 
of Bandin of Paris, and the other made in Berlin A small aneroid, 
by Seorctan, always checked by the hypsometers, was used by me for 
the purposes of prompt determinations, und as a barometer for my 
meteorolugioal observations, 

By the help of thermometers and other instruments, I was able in 
the conrse of my journey to make a long series of motoorological obaer- 
vations; these, however, are not quite continuous for the whole period, 
on account of interruptions by serious illnoxs, | 

My latitudes wer determined by meridian altitudes of the sn, as 
well na of the moon; very seldom by the stars, which are difficult ax « 
rule to be observed in wn artificiul horizon when it i4 amall, My longi- 
tudes were mainly determined by eclipses of the satellites of Jnpiter, 
viz, the first and second sutellite, the formula given by Baron de 
Demoiséan not being strictly correct as to the eclipses of the other two 
eatellites, As 4 mile, the time taken near tho moment of the eolipen 
would give me the real hour on the spat: ‘To reckon this hour I 
invariably used the formula of Napier, which gave mie as a reault half 
the sine of the hoor angle. 

I have brought home a great number of chronomitrical longitudes, 
which cannot contain important errors, as my vhropometers were eon- 
tinually regulated and compared with tho result of the eclipses of the 
first eatellite of Jupiter. In tho wonth of May of 1878 I-had the chance 
of observing the transit of Mereury werssa the aun, and such an observa 
Hon afforded moa strictly correct longitude. Altituilss above the level 
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of the sou, deduced from hypsometrical observations, were caleulated 
according to the formula of Laplace, as modified by M. d'Abbadio, 
Such were the socans of which I availed myself for the purpose of 
determining my positions, 

_ Before reaching Bihé 1 was surprised to meet the Cuhango (Kubango)y 
River taking its rise to the west and not to the east of that place, as all 
existing maps had led me to believe, hiv large river receives an 
the cast » great affinent, the Cuito (Kwito), which unites its waters with 
the Cubango at a place called Darico. Within the wide fork which ix 
formed by the two rivers, tho Cuanza (Kwanza, or Quanza) takes its 
source as well as some of its smaller affluents, 

Tt was hore that FE had occasion to remark a peculiar feature in the 
physical geography of thie part of Africa, viz. the dovetailing of tho 
sources of rivers which m tho rest of their courses run in opposite 
a Close to the source of the Cuito rise three other rivers: two 

of which flow into the Atlantic by the Cuanza (of which they are 
trilmtaries), and one into the Indian Ocean throngh the Zambesi. The 
game feature is noticeable even beyond Lake Bemba, the Zaire and 


Zambesi as well os thoir affiuents having their kources and mingling 


thoir streatus near to the 12th parallel of south latitude. East of the 
River (nito in latitude 13° and longitude 10° EL the Cuando (or Kwando, 
named Chobe by Livingstone, whe saw it near its junction with tho 
Yanbesi) takes its rise. This is « fine, large, navigable river, watering 
@ great extent of inhabited and fertile country. The Cuando receives 
several great affinents, as navigable as itself. 

It was in this region, covered by forests and where the elephant still 
abounds, that I came across the Mucassequercs, a tribe of Ethiopian 
origin, of a yellowish-white colour. They are nomardic and perfectly 
savage, spending their time continually wandering in the region between 
the Cuandé and the Cuobango, Thero exists likewise another nomad 
tribe, the Mussambas, who are black, and who wander about to the 
south, making their raids as far as the country of the Sulatebele. ‘These 
people are, however, quite distinet from the Massoruss or Bushmen of the 
Kalahari Desert. 

Tho comntry between Bihé ond the Zambesi is inhabited by three 
distinet races: the Kimbandes, the Luebores, and the Ambinellas, 
Another race is Deginning now to setile there, and there is a consider. 
able emigration of Quibooos (Kibekwea) coming from the orth for the 
purpose of establishing themselves on the banks of the Cobanga and 
the Cnando, in. their search of Isnds more fertile than their own. 
1 met Jarge caravans of emigtants, and made » stay in. their new 
settlemente.. 

All tho above-mentioned coantry is splendid, ani very fertile; 
Inhabited hy people of a docile character, and auseoptible of development. 
What etrick mo very much as regards these tribes was their fondness 
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for dress, « disposition which is certainly favourable for the prospects 
of futare civilisation. We miiy vonwider that wo have here a great 
proepective market for the consumption of European mannfactures. 

These tribes are governed absolutely by independent rulers, and they 
constitute confederations althongh belonging to different races. Tho 
missionary has never reached them, nor had any European been seon 
among them till my arrival; I, the first visitor, mot with o cordial 
reception. 

Travelling eastward, tho Liambai is the first river met with beyond. 
the Cuando. 

As regards that part of this great river which I examined, and 
which before me had been visited by Livingstone, I have little or 
nothing to add as respects its physical geography, but much to say 
regurding its political geography. The reason of this is that Living~ 
atone and I met there settlements of races of o very different kindj, 
and of very different customa, 

I fancy that the Linmbai, where it describes its great curve to the 
westward, lies more to the west than Livingstone suppoesd. I had an 
opportunity of observing on the spot the reappearances of the satellites 
of Jupiter, and although errors of observation might have crept in,. such 
errors would only tend to strengthen my opinion, inasmuch as every 
four seconds later that I might have seen tho satellite would corre 
spond to the distance ofa mile more towards the west. 

Between the 16th parallel of latitude and the Victoria Falls, a 
distance of 220 geographical milos, the river has seventy-two cataracts. 
and rapids, 

At the time the great Engliah explorer first visited this part of 
Africa, it had recently been conquered by the genius of a great man, 
Chibitano (or Sebituane), who, having gained snocessive victorics over 
tho native tribes, induood them to confederate together, thus consti- 
tuting a powerful empire. Six years afterwards, during the Zanibesi 
Expedition, when he visited Chicheque (Seaheke), towards the end of 
the reign of the second Makololo king Chicretu (Sekeletu), Livingstone 
foretold, not merely the fall of the empire, but the extinction of the 
Makololos. In fact, in tho course of the reign of the third king of this 
dynasty of conquerors, named Omboroh, the chief, he was murdered, 
and the Luinas, who were the former muaters of the country, again 
took possession of if, after # sort of Sicilian vespors, when the fow 

Makololos were all put to death. Only a few of them succesded 
in taking flight to Bihé, under the command of Siréea, who put himself 
at their head. Even these were destroyed in Jannary 1878, close to 
the village of Muttambanja,on the right bank of the Cnundo, when 
they attempted to fall suddenly upon those who are at present the 
owners of the conntry. 

As is well known, the Makololos were not a single race. Bebituane 
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was born on tho banks of the Gariop in the Basuto country, and suo- 
ecoded through hie genins in getting together an army composed of all 
the different races belonging to the south of Africa, an army with which 
he conquered the country of the Upper Zambesi, and to which he pave 
the name of Makololo, It i this same people bearing the name of 
Makololus, in former timvs so brave. and Inter on ao weakened from the 
‘effoeta of fevers in tho marsh lands of the Chobe and Zambesi, ahased hy 
Hemntiousmess, and enfeotlid by the nse of bany, who ore at Inst put to 
dloath by the asseynis of the Luinas, The nome Makololo, which is atill 
improperly poen upon our maps, ought therefors to be obliterated, as the 
race has ceased to have an existence, 

Whilst on the Zambeai I had the opportunity of again mesting with 
Machtnna, who had. been Livingstone’s companion on his journey to 
Loonda, and who, being at that time a slave belonging to Sekeletn, is to- 
day an important individialin his capacity ofa Luina, I may aay that 
Tam indelted to this man for my being «till alive. 

The brief historionl sketch which T have just given will oxplain why 
new habits now prevail in this interesting region. A full description 
of the country and people, ax of other parts of the interior which I 

traversed, must be deferred to the narration of my travels which J am 


On the weet the Zambesi does not receive hetwoen the Liba (Teeha) 
ard tie Cuando any other affluenta oxcept the Lango-d-ungo, and the 
Nhengd, The latter is formed by the junction of three rivers: the 
Ninds, the Loati, and the Luanguinga. From) the coniluonce of the 
Cuando os far ue Victoria Falls, it receives only on» amall stream close 
to the eitamet, the name of which I was unable to ascertain in.con- 
sequence of the country being uninhabited. 

South of the Zambesi and the Cuundo, tho land-surface of the 
country, which from Bihé had declined some 1200 feet, begine slightly 
to rise again, and exhibits a tich vegetation. Butas far aa population 
is concerned, this part of the country ig a desert, ond only two setile- 
monts are to be met with, constituting two small villages, Luchnma 
and Tinka, the lattor being situated on a different spot from the village 
bearing the same name, and formerly existing there. 

The policy adopted by the Matabeli doses not permit of the settling 
of any tribo on tho southern border of the Zambesi. This powerful 
Pailu tribo lodk pon that great river az their natural frontier of defence 
toninet their onemies the Liinss, and cvon they themselves do not settle 
4n that country, in consequence of the bad fevers prevailing all along 
the river banks, The soil, however, ia fertile; but the country can 
awyer expect a prosperous future, not only in consequence of ite climate, 
but because of the difficulty of access to it from any point on the 
African coast. | 

 Ttwes bero that Tome scree Dr. Benjamin Bradshaw, a medical 
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gentleman who has exchanged the plengnres of civilisation for a rough 
life im the middie of an African forest. Being a clever sportsman, he 
lives principally on game, and on tho proceeds of his snles at the 
Diamond Fields of the collections which he makes. 

Tt bas ‘been already reported by somebody in this country that Ihave 
wontioned my having fallen in with a Portuguese explorer in-avening 
dress with n tuil-ooat and white neck-tio, amd that Thad come across an 
English soologist simply attired in a pair of tronsers and in shirt-slooves. 
The positions which these two gentlemen oooupy are very different one 
from the other, and their charactors are no lees so. José do’ Anchiotta, 
the Portuguese explorer, has been a resident in Afrion for eleven years, 
and holds an official position under the Portugness Government. THe is 
nided by the Portuguese authorities, and is employed making soimtifir 
eollbotions for the Zoological Museum in Lisbon, Dr, Bradshaw, tho 
Englishman, is simply # private explorer, who travels about aa he thinks 
proper, makes np collections for sale on hix own account, and is not wb 
sidised by anyone, He has become mured to the hardships of his soli- 
tary lifo in the region where, for the Inst five years, he has been leading 
a by no moans enviable existence, The positions of the two geutlemen 
ar therefore very different. Tho dispositions of the men ara alo 
different. Anchietta does not consider that the fact of his living im tha 
formats of Africa should intorfore in any way with his European habits, 
He ots, therefore, as ho used to do ty Lisbon or in Paris; wears his tail- 
tat and white neck-tie, and, although away from civilised centres, revels 
in his soluntifio books, and munoges to keep up hie studies as though ho 
were in Europe.’ Dr. Brodshaw, on the contrary, hasan taste for living in. 
the limh in the ¢amo atylo at a native. Being’ « first-rate sporteman, 
he wuiders in the primitive forceta more boidly than » native, und takes 
quite naturally to existence in thoee savage regions. Such are the faots, 
anil I had not the slightest ides of comparing characters, and far loss of 
depreciating the high morits of my worthy English friend the Doctor, 
towards whom I ahall always fecl tho greatest gratitude for the Icind- 
reas bestowed upon me. 

In that place, besides Dr. Bradshaw, I had the opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of a good aml dear family, to whom I'am indebted for 
my lift, and consequently for the happy termination of my adventurous 
journey. Tam speaking of the French missionary, Mr. Coillard, his 
wifo, Mrs. Coillard, » Scotch Indy, who kindly nursed me aw if I had 
been her own ¢on, and Malle. Cofllard, the aiceo, a young Frunch lady, 
who had the conrage to become the companion of her unele and aunt in 
wuch a fatiguing and dangerous journey. 

1 feel E-never shall be able to express all my thankfoluecss and 
gratitude towards thie amiable family. 

Tt was: in their company that I mado my journey across from tho 
Zambesi to the Bamangwato country, and visited the famous Maknarikazi, 
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the enormous basin into which mm and are evaporated the waters of 

many different rivers coming from opposite pointe of African sail. 
‘Where ends the Botletle, which is nothing else than the Cubango, after 
having modo its passage throngh Lake Ngami. 

On urriving at Shoshong, tho chief town of the Bamangwato, I was 
Surprised to find ite position very different from that which it occupies 
on mupé, as regards longitude, 

My longitude hero was determined by the clironometer, but a few 
days before that I had olwerved an eclipse of the first autellite of Jupiter, 
and during my stay at Shoshong, I clwerved that my chronometer kept 
very good time, Observations of this kind, however, are subject to recti- 
fication, anid to correction from aubeequent oleervations, which og yot 
T have been tnsble to compute. They will throw important light 
on the subject, and will either confirm or modify my opinion of the 
matter. 

My journey fram Shoshong to Pretoria was full of incident, and no 
less interesting was that from Pretoria to Natal, during which I was 
happy to have: a8 companiin a young English officer, Licutenant 
Barker, belonging to the 5th West York, who ahared my adventures, 

i have not employed any but the native names in speaking of the 
new places which I have visited, and uve kept to the numes T found 

existing. It was only to the country which I crossed between 
the Botletle and tho Zambesi that I ventured to give a new name, viz. 
that-of Baines’ Desert; desiring to render honour to ‘Thomas Baines, one 
of those who have moat liburiously worked in the interior of Southern 
Afrien, and ong whose existence was, all thromgh, full of misery and 
privations, 1 truat thet his name-will be allowed to remain graven in 
prvainent letiera on the wapt of Africa, side Wy side with those of 
Livingstone und Stanley. I take the liberty of propowing respectinlly 
ty all Geographical Societies that ny present suggestion be accepted, 
na 4 just tribute paid to the memory of that conspicuous English 


The object of my journey had, accunling to the instructions received 
from my Government, o purely geographical character: ani it was for stich 
reason that I did not undortake any atodins referring to natnral history. 
‘The collections which Iwas able to make in this department aru very 
emall, and Ido not koow that they aro of any importance. But with 
reforence to this subject, Liuay mention having met on the Uppor Cuando 
saul tie affinonts with. two antelopes-which ute. probably not _knowmto 
eticnce, having been told that they are-met with in no other river, The 
natives give them the names of Zuichobo and Dima, Although trio 

-mitelupes, they liv hahitually in the rivers like the hippopetammna. 
Thave given to competent porsans an ascomt of these curicus animale 
and thelr habits, lot hove nut yot received assurance us to whether thiy 
ane, or an not, now eppecins, 
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My diary, which, ae I have hadthe honour to montion, I hope to see 
published very shortly, will contain lengthened: descriptions of the 
different races, customs, and habite which I had tho opportmnity to 
observe during the course of my journey. 

T take the liborty of forwarding, together with the preaent letter, 
mit field-hocks containing my original obvervations, both astronomical 
and hypsonietrical, aleo iy mape and drawings and a portion of my 
diary, that they may help your Lordship and the Couneil toform: an 
opinion of my African travels. 

I could hardly find o hotter way of expressing my sense of the very 
high Honour the Seciety has conferred upon me in giving me an apper= 
tunity of communicating this wccount of my travels to them, 

T have the honour, my Lord, to: bo, with the highest consideration 
andl respect, 

Your Lordship'a 
Most obedient and homble servant. 
ALEXANDRE ALnenro he Senpa Pox, 


———_ += 


Across China from Chin-Kiang to Bhamo, 877. By J. McCawmer, 
(Head at the Evening Menting, April 23th, 1872.) 
Map, p. Si, 
I uxrr Chin-kiang in the middle of January 1577, and travelled by emall 
uetive boat os far as Ngan-king, the capital of the Ngan-hwui provines, 
and from there by steam to Hankow. Tere 1 seenred a lat to taka me 
on to Sha-ai, some 20) miles higher wp the river. Being dosirous, if 
péssiblo, to get thera before the Chinese new year, I decided to go by 
the canals and lakes which ent off the great lend of the Yang+teee at 
this portion of ita course, thus reducing the distance by ot least one-half 
Tho inain entrance to these canals is frou 25 to 30 miles above Hankow: 
One branch terminates at Sha-si, while another empties itself into the 
River Han about 170 miles from Hankow. 

We atarted from Hankow on February 2nd. The season of the yonr 
was not the most favourable for observation, It was stormy, and 
freezing very hard, so that wehad frequently great difficulty in making 
headway; the waters of the canal-in some places being frozen over for » 
conmiderable divtance, and everything covered as with a shroud from: 
qontinnal and heavy falls of mow. ‘The wholo of the country around is 
low and marby, and very sparsely populated: A great part of tho 
district has the appearance of being fi reyuentiy Hooded, the people for the 
most part living on the embankments which restrain the waters of the 
canals. One or two of the lakes (as the Ming-yang-Hw and Chang-In) 
are large sloets of water stretching away aa far ax the eye can reach, 
At tho time wa passe] through, they were very shallow; and in some 
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Qaces it was only by vory great care that » channel could be found for 
the toast. 

Nearly half-way to Sho-si wo put up for a fow days at a buer 
amarket-town named Twany-fong. Herw were junks laden with rice 
from districts adjoining the Tung-ting Loko in Hu-nan, whose bootmen 
awere disposing of their grain; Hu-pei boatmen from the sarrounding 
vonntry with boatluads of vegetwbles exposed fir aslo; theses and the 
like, with ekger chaffering purchasers, formed a motley throng, the 
lively scone cheerfully contrasting with the dreary wast: through which, 
for the most part, we had been passing. I could but wonder how auch 
eromds of people liad como tagethor, ax we had notpamed houses within 
6 reasonable distance in number sufficient to lead na to expect such a 
eoncourss, We found that many of the people had small boats of their 
own, and that most had come from distant places to make thoir purchases 
for the now year, Althongh:so near to Hankow, many with whom we 
had conversation knew nothing of that place; and had never seen a 

Fifteen days’ rather dreary travelling brought us to Sha-si, ‘This is. 
a lange and important town on the left hank of the Yang-teze, somo 
34 or 4.miles from the garrison city of King-chow Fu. Nearly as ex- 
tonsive, thongh not so populous as Honkow, Sha-si hes three main 
streets running parallel to one another, each being nearly 4 miles in 
length. A high atone-faced embankment protects the town from the river. 
Bat for this, not only the town, but the plain in which it is situated, 
and the city of King-ohow itself, would frequently be inundated. 

Sha-si is only 2 miles from the Tai-ping Canal, which louie from the 
Vang-texe into the Tung-ting Lake. It is therefore a point of greut 
Tmportance, being at the joucture of the water systems which connect 
the provinces of Sx-chien, Hn-nun, and even Kwang-tung, with Hu-pei. 


From the. top of the pagoda « fine viow may he obtained, behind ‘the 


town, of tho plains of Hu-pei, low, flat, and uninteresting. Across 
the river in tho direction of the Tai-ping Canal, the country ia aleo low 
and marshy. 

T loft Sho-s for T-chong Fo, 70 miles higher wp the river, on the 
Zist of February, sn waa five days on the way, On tho right hank we 
passed tho cities of Qhi-kiang and Lin. A little below the, former city 
the low marshy choracter of the country changes; and on both sides of 


tho river low hills showed that we were nearing the ranges of mountains 


which encircle Hu-pei, ind join the higher and boller ranges in Seo-chuen. 
We called at a fow busy towna on the left bank of the river, At Kiang- 
keo and ‘Tong-tazo were many boots ladon with sngarcane and oranges 
Puh-yang, somo $6 wiles below I-chang, was formerly « large and busy 


town, lat having been submerged during a flooding of the rivor, it has 


ever regained its former importance. 1t is only seven days’ journey from. 
Von-clieng on the Han River. Near this place we axw men burning lime- 
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stone, and met atimbers of oxen laden with the lime in panniers, which 
they wery taking into the country to be used as manure for the land. 

On February 26th wo reached I-chang Fu. Some members of the 
Chins Inland Mission had been residing there for geome months before 
1 arrived, and were working on the most friendly terms among the 
people, lt was not until the 20th of March that I left I-chang for Wan 
Haion, $20 miles distant, the journey occupying fifteen days. Shortly 
after leaving I-chang, wo entored that wonderful series of dofilos and 
rapids which extend for about 100 miles, and which ‘have been already 
described by the membura of various exploring expeditions, ‘From 
the nature of the country, the cities and towna mot with on this 
part of the journey are not numerous. Tho small city of Rwei, prettily 
situated on the slope of & bill on the loft bank, and the unwalled Hsien 
eity of Pa-tung on the right hank—both mn Hi-pel—with Wn-shan Haien, 
the first city in See-chuen, are the only places worthy of mention. 

The 26th of March found mo st Kwei-chow Fu. Like most we had 
passed in this part of the country, this city is about 8 miles in circum- 
ference, and ia very densely populated. Outaide the wall was a large 
movable suburb, This consists of streets, of shops, and houses of reeds: 
and raul or matting, which are erected every year from the city wall 
down to low-water mark, und gradually disappear before the swelling 
Tiver, Which in the summer months reaches to and sometimes even flows 
through the city gates. ‘This represents a rise of 45 or 50 feet, We 
sponta day ortwoin goimg freely about the city, of which the streets 
wore well paved and cloan, ‘The people were very friendly, and glad ty 
hold oonversati¢n, 

Leaving Kwei-chow Fu, the river opens more ; the mountaing for the 
most part being some distance from the river, and the general appear- 
ance of the country, while still mountainous, not so precipitous as lower 
down. For the first timo in this journey, I noticed the red flower of the 
poppy, which is here largely grown. SBoana, peas, tobacco, and other 
crope iileo flourished. Tho land was well cultivated and fertile, the 
people comfortable and proepercna. 

Passing Yung-yang Hsien, which has o largo western suburb, we 
arrived of the city of Wan on tho 8rd of April. The city proper is 
anal and nearly clronlar, with large eburbéon the cast and west sides, 
Iron, sulphur, and ealtpetre are said to be found in the neighbourhood, 
ai great quantities of wpium are sent away from thie place, The 
western suburb is separated from the city hy a.amall river or mountain 
stream, nearly dry at the time of our visit, but said to be large and for 
rome dittunce navigable during the summer months. This can only be 
trae of boats or rafts of the lightest dranght. 

So far my journey by river had been most enjoyable, but desiring to 
see more of the country and people, I determined to go by land from 
thie place almost due west, to the prefectural city of Shun-king, some 
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27) milés distant, sending my bont on to moot me at that place. My 
preparations for the land journey were soon completed. They consisted 
mainly in reducing my “impedimenta™ to such limits that if necessary 
L coulil carry it all nvyself, 

Leaving Wan Hsien on the bth of April, our road at first lay through 
® beautiful fertile valley, with villages and towns almost every mile of 
the way. We continually met partios of men carrying beans, peas, rivo, 
coal, paper, and bean-curd (a epecies of cheese), towarda the city. 
Gining Inour direction, men carrying yrooda wore nearly os nimerote, 
Theiy load# consisted of cotton, alt, iron, and other articles, This 
valloy only extondod some 15 wiles, the rood then winding up among 
hills, and the towne howoming lees numerous. Many u cumfortable 
farmbiouse could be seen at short distances fram the road. The wonderful 
way in-which the Chintae. farmers utilise land thot will grow anything 
is here well shown. As 1 walked along the rowl (which. wae somotimes 
on the sides, eouetimes on the tope of the hills) had gool opportunities 
for observing the country, anid there did not seem a bit of land tnoulti- 
vated, Whuut, tape, peas, beans, and poppies covered the whole land- 
ecape, txcept where the rico grounds in the valleys were being prepared 
forthe crop. On the top of the higher hills, the rugged granite rocks 
lay wucovered, frequantly forming large level platforms. ‘These had in 
soma instances: been walled round, and were formerly nsed as places of 


retreat for the people in troublona times, For about 20 miles from 


Wan the road presents a good level pathway of granite rocks; and, like 
a0 many works of the kind in China, owes its origi to the efforts of a 
private individual. Mr. Wang, the maker of it, though not a wealthy 
inn, hos, by pationt perseverance and plodding industry, accompliatiod 
work which is likely to cause his name to be handed down tu postority 
ea a pulilie benefactor, 

We found good accommodation at the inn at “tho dividing of the 
Waters,” 30 miles from Wan, where wo put up for the night, Our fallow~ 
lodgers numbered about 120, and there were several other large inns in 
the town also filled with travellers. The hills along which we had been 
walking proved but « spor from o range which we had now to croes, 
Imimediately upon leaving Peng-ehni the road began to ascend, haying 
alternately steep necents-and slight depressions, bat all the way getting 


higher. Whorever the hills were steepest and most rugged, they wero 


covered with fine fir-trees, or bamboos of a very large size. Gencrally, © 
howevor, the sides of the hills wore under cultivation. 

On the way-we passed some coal mines, if openings into the aides of 
the rock quay bo dignified witheuchauame. The men go inonall-fours, 
clearing their way before them. Sometimes the holo is mado large 
enongh for the man to stand up, and the broken coal ia dimgged out by 
the niiner, in baskets which lave wooden runners to make them go 


easily. Tho men yo on working at one epot till it becomes dangerous, 


or till they exhuust the supply at that particular place, 
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A deseent.of 15 miles trought us to Linng-shan Hsin, a city with 
large suburbs on three sides. Tt is sitmated close by the foot of the 
hills we had just cromed, and near the boundary of a somewhat eironlar 
pain 1or 12 miles m diameter. The city and auburbs, aa-well as tho 
surunding comtry, are well populated. For the encouragement of 
futuro travellers, I may mention that hero ow elsewhero I found an 
abundance of good wholesome food. The prices when mentioned fn 
London will appear simply abeurd: good beef and mutton, as wall as tho 
never-failing pork, wero from 2d. to fd. a catty (equal to our 1} Th.)¢ 
epes wore five a ponny, and other articles in the same proportion. 

Croasing the plain, our road again led over well-wooded hilla for 
Tor V7 milox For sbont 4 miles there ware very steep ascents and 
descents, in some places consisting of a series of stone stepa, with varying 
Mistances of winding road betweon, Tho atepa oomber some thousands 
i all; they-are an euduring momorial of the industry of past gener 
tions, Imt no small tax on the strength of the traveller. Yet over these 
steps men carry Wardens that are troly surprising. Our path then Jay 
along the topa of the mountain ranges, which were between 2000 and 
8000 feet high. Here the walking was casior, and rendered enjoyable 
by the beauty of the-scenery, Having a goal view of the country, it 
was tasy to see that the reports of the extreme fertility of Eastern 
Sn-chuen wore not. at all exaggerated. Tt seeme to produca everything 
needfal for the inhabitants. The people are partionlarly industrious 
and laborious, We met quite young beys carrying loads of coal over 
hills that.we foond it hart onough to climb without any borden, The 
coolio#s aro generally fine tall follows, but with.» careworn, anxious look, 
the result doubtless of carrying such heavy burdens over auch heights. 

Ta-chuh Hsien, the city next reachod, is, like Liang-shan, situated in 
a plain some 10 or 12 miles in diameter. It seems.to be mainly o 
market-place for the surrounding districts. ‘Tobacco was hero, as alas. 
where on this route, everywhere exhibited for wale, and we enw a great 
deal growing. All, including the merest children, amoke; and it was a 
matter of surprise to them that the “venerable foreigner,” aa I was 
colled, never indulwed In ite wae. 

From Ta-chuh to the River Bit (this river is named differently, 
neconding to the city near which it Hows) was fif)miles. This river, o 
short distance above Ho-chow, joins the Ho, which empties itself into - 
the Yang-tere at Chung-king, separating that city from Li-mning Ting. 
The country a we advange! was still hilly, int more broken. I did 
net go hy the direwt road to. Shium-king Fo. Having received au 
invitation from a Chinese friend to visit his homo in the Kwang-ngan- 
chow district, T went ont of the direct way, and remained ten days at 
White Cloud Retreat, about 25 miles listant from the city of Kwang-tigan, 
Inthe Jarge plain in which thie latter town is eituated, the poppy is 
the principal crop under oultivation, anil opium smoking is very preva 
Tent. ‘The natives ore a simple agricultural people, und most hoapitably 
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Gnelined. If I had accepted all the invitations I received, my visit 
might easily have been extended into months, The main, indeed only, 
trade of Kwang-nyan is opiam, 

Por 20 miles between Kwang-ngan-chow and the Hsien city of Yoh- 
hi, we travelled throngh a rather lovel plain in o north-westerly 
direction. Many towns with well-cultivated Jands around were passed 
on the way. 

We wore at Yoh-chi ona market-day, and tho people being in from 
the country, thy city was Hterally crammed. Tho “north stregt” is a 
particularly fine one, broad and well paved. Piles of linen and calico 
wero set ont for sale in tho streets, A ood deal of homp is grown 
around the city. All the ruxhes weed for oil lamps at Hankow, and 
even beyond, come from this place. We met many people carrying 
stacks of these rushes for shipment down the river. 

Leaving Yoh-chi, and still going in w northwesterly direetion, the 
country again became hilly, For the greater part of 50 miles the road 
winds round the brows of hille, comusionally dipping down into. the 
‘valley, but soon ascending again. ‘The bare rock was more exposed 
than at other parte of the way, and yet, oven whon the earth was very 
thin indeed, there wern crope of peas and other vegetables as well as 
Torley aml wheatsown. In some places on tho way they were reaping 
the barley, ‘The weather was very hot. 

On the 24th of April I arrived at the left bank of the Hiver Ho, 
Opposite Bhun-king Fn. This city has a suburh extending about 24 
to Smiles along tho bank of the river, in which the mam business is 
dont ‘There is a largo trade in hong-hwa, or aaffron-flower, whielt is’ 
extensively cultivated in the prefecture, and sont to Chung-king and 
other plices to be use! for dyeing silk, It is only six days’ walking 
digtance from this-place to Cheng-tu Fu, the capital of the province. 

iLéayig Shun-king, 1 proceeded down the River Ho, Later in the 
year there ia w large volume of water in this river, but in April it ix 
ehallow ati full of sandhanke and rapids, for being very tortuous in 
ite course (at some places almost forming peninsulas}, great sindbanks 
form at the benile which further impeile the navigation of the river. 
Passing the large and important city of Ho-chow on the way, I reached 
Qhnng-king on the let of May. 

Chung-king is situated on high gronnd, on the left bank of the 
Yang-tezo, at the point whore the Ho Hivor joinsit, Being tho natural 
contre towards which not only the trade of the province of Sze-chuen, 
but dlse that of considerable portions of the provinces of Yun-nan and 
Kwetthow tends, it is undoutitedly tho most important city of Western 
China, aml well deserves the attention which hua of lute yours been 
directed towarde it. A foreet of tiusta of veasola here anchored, not 
only inthe Yung-tave bet also far up the Mo River, plainly indicates the 

dinmense traffic of which (bung-king is tho contro, 
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Having to make preparations for continuing my overland journey 
from Climg-king, I engaged two coolies to carry my Inggage, taking 
care to select mon who did not amoke opium. ‘They were ench to have 
about 17+ a month, and food. One of these inen curried the bedding and 
twoamall white leather boxes which formed the whole Inggage of myself 
and the Kiang-au friend who wccompaniod me. My bedding consisted of 
a couple of pounds of colton wool quilted into a cottem cover for » 
tuattress, & good warm Scotch plaid for coverlet, amd my extra elothing 
in @ bundloasa pillow, My leather box contained w fow hooks, pone, 
ink, paper, a manifold writer, and a few othor necesaaries, none of then: 
vory hoavy. A fow lumps of silver brought wp the weight to quite in 
much ad the men cared to carry. Many thins that had been useful and’ 
convenient on the boat journey were loft behind in « howss which we 
had suoceeded in renting for mission purposes during our residence in 
the city.. In the absence of suitable monoy for carrying on a journey, 
which the Chineso do not possess, I had procured done ingot silver, 
and getting it cut up into oonvanient pieces for changing, had it sawu 
up in littl: pookets in my Chinese wadded jacket, 

Thus equipped, we left Chung-king on the 10th of May, crossing the: 
river and going almost directly south, We had to pass over a high 
range of hills which akirte the right bank of theriver. Thert wase great 
contrast betweon the appearance of the country here and that througli 
which we had already passed, In « day's march of 40 miles we only saw 
two towne of uny sive beside the ome we pnt up at for the night. 

Tapent 4 few days at Khi-kiang Heien, » city 60 miles from Chang- 
king. Itis built on the banks of the River Khi, which mw into the 

fang-tere on the right bank some distance abave OChune-king, ‘There 
were more than «a thousand students gathered in this city for exami- 
nation. 

Skirting the Khi River for some time, we crossed a invownitaia jpaues, 
The road consisted of more than 2 miles of stane steps up, aud quite 
Jiniles down on the other side. The scenery along the river was wer 
grand. Bold and cmygy rocks, caves dripping with water and Hned 
with tmaidenhair and other forns;—numerous rapids, broken by large 
pieces of rock and boulders standing out of the water, making the [Miesage 
of the river dangorons,—thos» formed some of tho interesting features of 
the scene. 

On tho 15th of May I crossed the houndary of the Szochnen and Kwei- 
chow provinces, Tho hills daily became stecper and holder, having 
numerous barren peaks towering aloft hundreds of foet above the road. 
At come places tho hilla are well wooded, but thu general aspect of the 
country is wild und barron. Passing through mountain forges; and 
éroasing a pase where we found it extremely cold, we rather wnddonke 
descended into a plain in which is the city of Tong-tee, Thieis a poor 
miserable place, having suffered much during the years of the Miao-tue 
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roballion in the provinos, Indeed overywhere could bo sean evidence of 
the terrible strugely which hod taken pla¢e. Whole districts have been 
‘depopulated, the poople having been either slaughtered or scattered. 
‘The government is said to be desirous of encouraging immigration, offer- 
ing free grants of land and loans of money and cattle. If moh hewevo- 
lont intentions exist, the people generally do not kuow of them, or elne 
do not care to take advantage of the offer. 

From the foot of the hills we passed through a valley 8 or 0 miles in 
length, tho whole of which as far rownd as the eye could roach woe 
under one crop—the poppy. At the other sido-of the valloy we reached 
ong-txe Hsion, finding the place fall of people who had come to sell 
opium, as it was market-day. The business of the place is chiofly done 
in a enburb nowly built. As is, I believe, usual in all districts whore 
opinm ia grown in China, the opium #mokers are fearfully numerons 
and continually increasing. The quantity conmmed must be enormous, 
‘ni the smokers quite five or six-tentha of the population. 

Continuing our journey townrda the prefectural city of Tsun-i. 

~_opiam was etill the one crop in the fields. The nsed-up stalks and heads 
of the plant lay along the road drying, to be used for fuel. Tho aceda 
from these wore eagerly eaten by tho troops of coolics who were carrying 
salt from Sze-choen. Dailyswo met hundreds of thesa barden-hearers, 
stugsering under their heavy loads, some having 120 to 150 outties 
(140 te 200 The.) piled up on the woolen contrivance which they carried 
on their backs. Lads of ten or twolve years of ayo might-be found in 
the gangs, carrying their load of 50 cattics. 

Ata market town on the way we had evidence that the character 
for fierce and role behaviour given to the Rwei<chow people by their 
S#-chucn neighbours was not undeserved. During our stay, there was 
a rorularly organised faction fight. It appeared that questions oon- 
cerning: land were (na was the case on this oocusion) the ocange of 
frequent and ficroe disputes, during which periods of excitement it ia by 
no meéana an infrequent occurrence for the people to use knives. The 
Inttehoers accordingly put all their knives away at the beginning of such 
disturbances. 

Tsun-i Fu ie about 200 miles almost duo south from Chung-king. It 
is a busy eity, though not a large one, lying in o beantiful sitnation 
hetween two ranges of hilla, A more recent addition to the older part 
id calle! the new city, and ie walled rownd: This part is principally 
econpied by Sxe-chuen people, the inhabitants of the old town consisting 
of Kwei-chow men, and some few Mino-tzo, or aborigines of this part of 
the country. ‘The Sre-chuen immigrants have « profound contempt for 
the Kwolchow people, while theses latter look upon the sffarte of the 
Mino-tzy to regain their freedom as brigavlage, and call them thieves, 
The ion accommodation slung this roed is chiefly supplied by Sre-chtten 
Ton, many of whom, as well ay sane of the natives of Hu-nan, have 
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settled on tho waste landw and brought ‘under culture the sreater part 


now in wae. 

From Tsun-i to Kwei-yang tho capital, in nearly 110 tiles, the 
direction: being seuth-westerly. During this journey of five days wo had 
Troe ond over-incrosing evidonoe of the aud havee made during: the 
rebillion. On the second day we crossed the Wu River by a ferry boat, 
This river, some 700 or 800 miles in lungth, after running in a north- 
qutterly dircotion in the provinoe of Kwei-chow, and in amore northerhy 
course in the south-eastern corner of Sze-chuen, otnpties itsalf into the 
Yang-tero at Pia-vhow, some distance below Chung-king on the right banke. 
The further we proceeded, the fewer were the evidences of the tides of 
immigration wé have referred to, until at length an occasional willed 
town with guard posts between, and a small cunp or two nt vilrious 
points, wor almost the only evidences of life and activity. Hor and 
there on the road, from 5 to 1) miles port, we passed a fow wrotolod 
houses, relics of formerly flourishing towns or villages. 

Some 5 miles from Kwei-yang Fu, at the top of a mountain pecans, t]he 
rolled thriugh « fortified gateway, which forms the northern defines 
of the city. "I'he city is situated in tho contre of a plain running north 
and south, completely surrounded by hills, tha longest diameter of the. 
plain being about $ or miles. It is by no meania loval, the incr tunli ties 
rather heightening the beautiful effect of the whole soene av viewed 
from ourstandpoint. Formerly the hilla on all hands were well wooded, 
but the dire necessities of war demanded that thors should be no cover 
loft hy which the rebels might come near the city, 00. for the most part 
the trees had boon destroyed: aud the landsoape proportionately disfigored, 
Descomling into the city, we were surprised to find that though the 
provincin! onpital, it ix of little commercial impertance, the trade of the 
place being mainly confined to supplying tho country distriote aronnd. 
No letters of credit could be got on Yur-nan Fn, as there wus oo trade 
whatever im that direetion, the usual traderoute froin Sze-chacn into 
Yun-nan being vid Sui-fi Chow-tung and Tung-chwan Fu, 

On-the Tth of Inne I Jolt Kwei-yang, travelling westward towards 
Yun-nan Fu. At no great distances from tho oity, the comntry yirg- 
souted a very desolate appearance, similur to that on the road from the 
north. ; 

A» if to make wp in some degree forthe dearth of the haman element 
end ite accompaniments, wild flowers of various kind’ wero very 
numaroua. Indeed, all the way throuch the. province of Kwri-chow 
it would be no figure of wpeech to say that our path was trown with. 
roses; wild roves, bntteroupe, daisies, hawthorn, ood various other 
blossoming planta nbounded. The way. did not seein half so log or 
wearisome along those flowery roade and amidst the delicious fragrance, 
Mackbirde, thrushes, and » host of othor @ugeters checred. ne ay we 
walked. There was ono bird capevially, with » peculiar song, reminding 
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me of thi American whip-poor-will, but having four notes instead of 
three, which he kopt continually repeating. Though late in tho season, 
the enckoo's ‘note was frequently heard. IT hud found it very hot in Sre- 
thaoon, but the weather bore was quite tempemto, owing to the greater 

elevation. The physical features of this part of the country have been 
well described ty the late so justly lamented: Mr, Margery. 

‘Aswo neared Nean-shin Fu—#0 miles from Kwei-yang—the road 
passed throngh well-cultivated and thickly populated districts. Tt was 
quite a relief to seo in the-valleys that opened ont on each side a goodly 
number of towns and hamicts, During the greater part of the day 
an which we reached the town wo were pasamg through a narrow valley. 
Most of the houses abont liere are covered with thick alaba of slate of an 
irregular shape, which imparted a comfortable appearance, thongh they 
look better ot a distance than on a oloser inspoction. 

Tt-was fair day when we arrived of Ngoan-shon, and great numbers 
were asembled, many having come from long distances, Tho fair is 
held Guside the east gate of the city; and os we walked up that which 
had formerly been an extensive suburb, but has now boon tirned into. 
yaat graveyard, the hum of the voices of hundreds of people could be 
Heurd even before they themselves conlil bo seen, There were a goodly 
nimober of black Miso-tze (thus named from tho colour of their dress), 
who came from the hills. Also Cong-kin-tze (descendants of Chinese who 
intormarried with the Miao-tze, Imt are now keeping themselves distinet 
from both) from the surrounding country, who came im to make pur~ 
ohases.. This city was not captured during the rebellion, althongh the 
extensive suburbs were all destroyed. It is consequently in good pre- 
‘servation, and very populous, Next to the capital it is: tho most 
important city in the province. The main trade is in opium, Int this 
year the poppica had been destroyed by hail, and so numbers who would 
dtherwise have come to soll or buy were absent. Many Kwang-tung 
and Kwang-si mon biy up large quantities of opimm, onrrying if to 
Canton, from which place it is said to find its way as far op os 
Shanzhai, Formerly va many as two thousand of these mon would 
travel: together, and av they ard oll armed with long spears, the 
linnilles of which are used for carrying their baskets, they present rather 
a formidable wppearance, Many of them alee carry pistols (probably 
procured in Canton) ur ¢words, The military authorities have meontly 
jasned onlers forbidding them to travel in such large numbers, 

Leaving Ngan-shun on the 11th of June, we travelled for some 20 miles 
over om almost level mad, passing « walled town on the way. The 
country is-pretty well cultivated, but the villages are poor, and lave 
dilapidated, uncomfortable appesrance. In tho fields wo noticed lifts for 
tuising water from wells, very similar to those in-use at Singapore, A 
Tong ‘bamboo ia no balanced near the contre on an opright post, that 
when raised at.one ond the other end dips down, and allows a tmcket 
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attached to it to descend into the well, A hoavy stone ig used to balance 
the water, and raise it to the surface, ! 

Chin-ning Chow, next reached, has jnst ono long up-hill stroct re- 
maining, the other parts of the city having been destroyed. It was 
sold by the poople to the Mahomedan rebels, 

Aa we approached the boundury of the Kwei-chow provinces, the 
diffioulties of travel rather increased. The mountain ranges were higher, 
anid while there wero still many long stretches of Jewel road, the increased 
frequency and steepness of the ascents were very noticeable. The valleys 
for the most part were cultivated and the hill-sidea covered with tres, 
We croesed tho boundary on the 22nd of June, at a place whery « atime 
wall, in whieh is. o gateway, ia thrown across the mountain pasa, A 
tomple erected to the god of war stands on a level platform in the amall 
village on the top ofthe hill. Four stonv animals, supposed to be lions, 
two tumed towards Kwei-chow, and two towarla Yun-nan, ame placed, acy 
aa to guard the road in each direction. They ar said to show the 
difference between the liona of the two provinces. Thuy are indeed 
unlike each other; tut bear little resemblance to the animals intended 
to be represented. 

The roads leadiny from Ping-yi Taien, the first city we como to in 
¥un-nan, nearly to the capital, Yun-nan Fa, are broad unpaved tmeks; 
and are therefore more difficult for walking than the roads in Kwei-chow. 
Atuhort distances, often within call of each othur, hute were erected: 
where soliliors kept guard, Here, as elsewhore, the travellers with whom 
we happened to be in company, wore astonished that, passing through 
sich a country, we displayed no arms for selfiefence. All the parties: 
wo met, or those going in our direction, carried arms of some kind, 
mony of them taking partionlar pains to show that their old Jiorse- 
pistols or muskets were mally useable, by firing them off occasionally. 
Others were rather plouged todisplay their Shan swords. That our party 
should not parade such articles was after all not so very wonderful, for 
we bad none to parade. Had I supposed that it would be necessary for 
our safety at any part of our course to make an armed demonatration, 
the journey would not have been undertaken, Several years’ experience 
has only confirmed my previous deeply-rooted conviction, that the truest 
protection for anyone travelling among strangers, ie the knowledge an 
their part af the faet that he can do Hom no harm. 'The more he cas 
make this apparent, the better it will be, not only for himaelf, lt also 
for any that may follow after, My coolies oven were made to mnder- 
stand clearly, that if from any cause they got qnarrelling with follow- 
travellers on the way (as proved frequently to bo the case with others), 
T would at once dispense with their services; hence, I had no trouble 
on that score, having only to remind them of their agreement, whenever 
Tsaw a tendency on their part to make capital of the fact that thoy 
wore following « forcigner. . 

2 \e°2 
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Entering mm the plain, at the head of which stonda Yun-nan Fu, we 
soon reached the city. ‘The southern portion of this plain is oconpied 
by a lake or: sea, as they call itin Yun-nan. The city of Yun-nan had 
formerly large suburbs on the south sido extending for § milea from the 
gate, but most of these strevts and houses were destroyed during the 
“times of the Mahomedan rebullion, und, I am afraid, ‘aro Likely to 
Temam in their present dilapidated condition for many years to come. 
One hill near the centre of the city stands'a temple, from winch a good 
view can be obtained. The city itsdlf is not mord than 3} miles round 
the walle; the popmlation nearly wll residing in the southern quarter. 
A large swampy luke filly o great portion of the north-western part 
of the city, and the osstern division is mainly-nunder cultivation. The 
nomber of oficial people residing in the city is very large, a= well us of 
expectant civil and military mandarins. The streets are thronged with 
these ancl with soldiers. 1 get quarters in-a comfortable hotel, where I 
Tet wome frida from Kwei-chow I had made when there, some of 
Whom tok the to see a temple near the marshy places in the north 
parte of the city. Within its precinots thoro is « pond with thousands 
of fish anved from an mntimely end by pious worshippers, who purchase 
them iu the market alive, and consign thom to the core of the priests, 
‘Tho fish are continually being fed by those who come to look at thunr. 

My landlord was a venerably old man, with a long white beard aul 
momatacho, whose foreign appearance uppeared o source of great pride 
on his part. Howas a total abstainer, even from tea and tobacco, water 
Taig his beverage. He had met the membere of tho French Expedi- 
tion, hit’ lamented that none of them could speak Chinese: Ho wasn 
fine, healthy, clear-hesded oll man of over seventy years. I remained 
with him ten days, and then, with mutoal expressions of regret, we 
yuirted. 

‘Dieft Yun-nan Fw by the west gute, and, passing through o loveland 
well-cultivated plain, came to « low range of hills running nearly north 
and south, ‘The peopl: in this plain were only now planting out the 
Fiming tice.. Turning off sharp to the south, the road ran parallel with 
these hile for pome 6 miles, and then, bending westward again, crossed 
the hills at their lowest point. 

Proceeding inward. in « general gouth- “westerly direction, we passed. 
several grompe of tanles and donkeys carrying Burmese cotton to Yun- 
nan Fu. For several milee our way next lay to the west through 
forests of fir-trees: Thon tho road, asconding the mountam tanger, 
turned more to the north. For the most part we had steep and rigged 
hilla-to nacend, occasionally descending into valleys, through which 
streams ran merrily nlong, followed again by steep and difficult purses, 
whioh taxed gur powors-to climb, 

_ Emet General Yang, the highest military officar in the proviner, of 
his woy to the capital, ‘Uf common report be true, he is not only ane of 
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tho ablest, but.also the woalthiost man in Youn-uun. <A great deal of 
property confiscated at the close of the Mahomedan rebellion has either 
fallen into his hunds; or else he takes care of it for tho Governmont, 
He keeps hundreds of mules for the carrying trado between Burmah and 
Yun-nan. Me had a large following.mony of his guards boing armed with 
handsome foreign-looking rifles; Numbers of coolies wero in hie train 
carrying slahe of marble anil thick planks of « particularly heavy wliitte 
wood ; indeed, for several days we mot mon thus laden. It wasanid thot 
the General waa taking these things eastward to be given an presents 
to some of his officinl friende: This wood is hell in high esteem 
for coffina, which it is quite according to Chinese custom to propard 
beforehand. 

On the 10th of July wo reached Loh-fung Haien. The road approach- 
ing this city skirted a range of hills which bounded a well-cultivated 
plain, dotted with villages, extending for some distanes to the north 
of the city. Although the country around looked well, the city itself 
fina the uatal dilapidated appearance of the other cities in this part of 
the country. 

The presmes of an official with « large following, on his way to 
Yuu-nan, caused us to have some difficulty in scouring a lodging at 
this place, All the regular inns being full, wo were thankful to got an 
impromptn resting-placo in the kitchen of an opiwm den. The rain 
descended heavily during the night, ud 1 wos awakened by the dirty 
sooty water coming through the roof on to my face. To increase the 
pleasure, the eluy wall, having become saturated with water, fell in upon 
the bad. Finding that there was a dry place in the middle of the floor, 
T got « tub and placed it there, and patting some boards on it, formed « 
beditead on which TF rollod myvelf up in my bedding, and was.soon naleep 
again. Jhad eovoral experiences of a similar kind on the way, as Lnevor 
looked for more accommodution than a Chinaman wonld expect ; genorally, 
however, we were fairly housed. 

A. detailed description of this part of the journey is rendered mnocds- 

sary by the recent publication of Mr. Consul Baber's admirable Report, 
Hlnstrated by route-mape containing not only the names of cities and 
towns along the ronte, but the heights of the munntain ringes and passes 
fixed with scientific accurawy. . 
_ Passing Luh-fung Hsien, the extent of land under cultivation is but 
limited, The plaina in which the cities are situated aro utilised, but 
the intervening mountainous country is of a nature to preclude any 
effort at cultivation, Narrow valleys, in which are « few haomlols, are 
saxceviled by steep mountain and in many places dangerous passes, 
The people of these districts have « most vivid remembrance of their 
sufferings during the Mahomedan robellion; the wnivergal testimony 
however being that they had suffered as auch from the imperial soldiers 
as from the rebels, 
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Tho road to Teng-yneh-chow from Hasia-kwan near ‘Tali is tho 
bet difficult part of the journey through Yon-nan, ‘The mountain ranges 
are higher, and moro difficult to surmount, and the valloye through which 
the large rivers flow aro notoriously unhealthy, especially during the 
penton of the yeor in which wo were «m the road. 

Leaving Tole-kewan oo the lst of August, wo reached Yung-chang 
on the 10th and Teng-yuoh on the 15th of the same month. Turing the 
first part of the journey, we followed the couree of the river whicli flows 
out from the ‘Ta-li Pu lake westward, ‘The road was high up the sides 
of the hills, and on the opposite eile of the valley we could see the now- 
clad ranges that ron north and south lying between ws and the city of 
‘Teli, Having made an almost perpendicular descent to its banks, we 


erossed the river, and then passed on in a little more northerly direction, 


our way still hoing by the aide of a stream. 

Approaching Yang-~ih-cheng, wo possed through groves of fino 
walnuts, persimmons, and other friit-trees., Tho cactus, with its yellow 
hiloesoma, abounded, growing to a very large size, and being much used 
to form boundarics betwoon the different farms. We freqnently met 
podllars from Sze-chuen, selling tapes, thread, &o., which they carry all 


“over this mgion, and into the Shun States. 


‘fhete is a toad across the hills, throngh a pass, leading to ‘Ta-li from 
Vang-plli. Leaving this latter town, wo crossed a chain bridge which 
hére «pans the river. It is o safe and well-built structure. Continuing 
éur journey through Yung-ping Haien, wo had a half-day's vory steep 
elim, and reached « lovel, which we pretty well maintained all the 
time we were in Yun-nan, except when crossing the valleys of the Me 


‘kong ond Salween rivers. Passing Sha-yang, a large town, we came 


norose dioves of bullocks, mither Mke the Alderney breed, which are 
used to carry salt and other goods to and from Yung-chang. The salt 
wan in panniers, and between these, over the animal's back, wasa kind 
of belfry, with » bell in it (not unfreqnently a little cmoked), which 
tinkied ‘as the cattle walked forwant. 

A rathor steep descent brought us to the Me-kong, which we» crossed 
by a chain bridge. Tho chains ore stretched across, nnd planks laid on, 
‘The stream ie 180 feet wido where we crossed. We soon found our- 
solves ina fertilo valley, at ono side of which stands Yung-chang Fu. 
This valley ie between § and 6 miles in width, and perhaps about 16 
in longth. From tho rising ground it seemed covered with fair-sized 
towne: 4 near opproach showed, however, that, with one or two 
exceptions, the prosperous appearance was more apparent than real, 
though the district waa certainly Letter thin any of those we had 

Vungchang is situated on rising ground, the wall running up the 
kido of « hill, The southern portion of the city was well filled with 
‘Wusy throngs of peoplé, anil during the caravan senson must presant tho 
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appearance of « pro«permis bnsiness town, Tho ilialect of this city is 

almost identionl with that of Nanking. "Chix was so striking, that when 

the Nanking mon who was with mo wont out to make some purchases, | 

fancied.several times that I heard him speaking onteide the door of my 

room, but found that I had mistaken the voice of a native of the place 
for his. It is called + Small Nanking" Wy somo, and the reason giver by 
those fo whom I spoke for the identity of dialect (for it was more than 
resemblance) was that Yung-chang and its neighbourhood had been 
largely peopled by immigrants from the Kiang-wu provinces. There 
may be difference of opinion on this matter; 1 give the reason men- 
tioned tomo by several intelligent Chinamen to whom I epoke about, 
the point. The inn accommodation here was the very best we had 
found om the wholo journey, the inne being large and spacious, and, for 
Cliina, romarkably clean. 

Leaving Yung-chang, our way was southward for a few miles: 
through the plain, then tuming off to the west, we began at once to 
ascend wmene the hills aud over the mountain mnges that lie between 
the city and the valley of the Salween. Crossing o narrow plain or 
two between ridges of hills, we passed throngh Puepino, 1 confess I 
was little anxious for my men during this portion of the walk, The 
acconnts they had received had been of themselves sufficient to pre- 
dispose then: to illness, and the appearance of the hills round Pu-piso 
was anything but reassuring. Laid ont on the sides of the hills over 
which wo posed, we saw hundreds of new coffins, comtaining the 
bodice of those who died of plaguo.. In the road, aléo, tables, chairs, 
and stoolu were thrown about in a most extraordinary way, the 
explanation being that this terrible plague had been raging for 
months (it was said to he common to the district), eo that even the 
furniture of infected houses was ejected by the terrified enrvivors, 
Many of the people were camping outom the hills, the officur in charge 
himself being in » templo on an adjacent hill, 

‘The acoount of this malady given, was that after a day or two of lassi- 
indo, those who were attacked with tho disease wore seized with a mging: 
fever, and ina short time a large-purple spot made its appearance om 
their ladies, If this epot came ont near any important organ, the case. 
generally proved fatal; if on the urms. or legs, the victim might 
TreQover. 

Tho men wero fortunately mory concerned about the fancied dangers: 
of the passage of the Salween Valley, than they were about the real 
dangets through which we were then passing, Not many miles from 
this plague-stricken district, we ut length reached the Salween, It was 
reported that to wash in any water to be found in this valley, would 
produce a crop of boils, usnally ending in mortification and death; and. 
that if while pissing actos any rain should oS eae 
sunshine, invtant death would be the fate of the hapless wayfarer, 
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had the extreme gratification of proving tomy companions that these 
were all ¢xaggerated reports about an mbvalthy district. Wo had hoth 
rain-and emshino while crossing, without any of the predicted results, 
The River Salween is hore spanned by a double chain-bridge: 

_ ‘Two days clambering upwards, and then half a. day's descont, 
lrought ns within sight of ‘l'eng-yuoh-chow, or Momein, which is 
situated in the centre of a large and fortile plain. ‘Tho city is eur 
rounded by «well-built wall, and forms o square, euch side boing about 
Zamiles long. There aro four gates, but only two of them are now in 
use, the principal of which is the emth gute. This gate faeee tho road 
to Bhamo, and the markuteare hold outside it, ‘lhe city is in « rather 
ruined condition. The soldiers who accompanied Mr. Grosvenor’s mis- 
con through the Shun States, being nnable on their return to got their 
amount of pay, were assisted by other malcontents in. taking possession 
of the eity, murdering some of the officials. ‘Che imperial troope sent to 
fight ngainst them had tw blow ap the wall at two places bhefore.the 
robele conld be dislodwed. ‘The leader was taken and beheaded, and 
any of his followers aro now in the Shan States, or have retreated into 
Barmah, and are public nuisances whorover they go. 

Weleft Momsin.on the 17th of August. For some time after leaving 
the Teng-yueh plain, the rand Jed throngh wild and barren comtry. 
Gradimlly the valley opened ont, the Ta-ping River running down tho 
entre. Soveral Shon villages were passed, surrounded by walla to 
Protect them from the depredations of the Kah-chens, who live up in the 
hills at-cither sido of the valley,and occasionally come down in force 
for plunder. The Shans are a comfortable poopie, well dressed and weil 
fod, forming a striking contrast to the poor miserable Chinese found in 
thoir districta. Yet theses raged “Sone of Hin,” speak in the mest 
disparaging way of the “ White Barbarian,” aa they call the Shan, the 
réason being that these latter know no more of the writings of Confucius 
than themaclves, We passed some hot sulphur springs, the water of 
which are osed medicinally by the people. We had to walk tight 
through several rongi: mountain torrents, which interrupted our path, 
the water cmaing nearly up to out chin. The roads being the only 
wateromires, and moch min having fallen, our only way was to go on 
through the water, wading up to our knees for hours together. This 
waa the Lan-ting or Nan-ting Valley, and we passed the walled town of 
that tame some 30 miles from Tong-yueh. Here the Chinese have their 
own officials, and there are streets full of Chinese ns well ns of Shans 
and others, who are living there, 

_ Passing Nan-ting, I spent a few days in o Shan village, on the top 
of p hill a little distance away from the round. I had hoped to secure 
the services of the son of the headman to guide me to Bhamo, aa I 
founil ho knew the road, having travelled along it froquentiy. The 
negotiations broke through, however, as he seemod te have s rather 
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exaggerated idea of the importance of our having him as guide. his 
boing so, I preferred boing without him. I was glad to havo spent.a 
little time with his family. They seomed really devoted Budilhists, 
having relicious books in their own language, and a bettorunderstanding 
of their religion than the generality of Chinamen avem to porseas. (Of 
cotrse Lcould have known nothing of ull this, but that this young Shan 
was able to apedk a little Chinese: There seemed to be more alfietion 
oles aniongut the varions members of the family. My Nanking companion 
wan horrified to find that the young poople selected their own partners 
Jory life, instead of lonving the matter altogether to the arrangoment 
of parents, aa iu the“ Mlowery Land,” Ho thought it showed « great 
disregard of propriety. I took it rather naan evidence of great common 
Ronee, 

Leaving thia village, we crossed the range of hills dividing the 
valleys of Nan-ting aul San-da, awl stayed « few days in the latter 
town. On the marketalay-the place was.crowded with a motluy throng. 
aeiata| Rah-chens (Kakh yer), “ Leesawe," all meeting together, ‘The 

“‘Loc-sawe” aro hill people like the Kah-chens. 

From this place -wo got a bont to Man-wyne. Tt was merely @ large 
tree hollowed ont. We allowed an old Chinaman who had lived for 
yours at Man-wyne to bo our follow-passenger. His forefarhors having 
come from Nanking, he had become vory friendly with my Nanking com- 
pasion. With him wo made arrangements to get a eafo-condnet across 
the hills fora fow rupees, so that before we had taken onr supper at 
Man-wyne he had pottled everything:satisiactorily for our progress, 

Our arrival at Man-wyne excited a littl comment, but as Tat once 
put inte cireulation among the Chinese some literature which I had 
reserved for the purpose, and which showed satisfactorily the nature of 
my mission, the suspiciousness of the people seemoil to pass away. 
After a little searching T got a lodging in an old widow woman's house. 
She was a devoted Buddhist, and waa loud in praises of “the venerable 
foreigner,” who had travellod so far to teach the poople to he rirtaous, 
Here for a few days 1 hell receptions from morning till evening, great 
nutnkdrs of the people coming to eee and talk to the man who had 
walked werass their “honourable country,” I found that many of 
tiem hal been to Bhamo, and that they spoke in «a very uppreciative. 
“way of our medical missfon at that place. 

I had sent « card ty the military mandarin in charge, exonsing my 
self from calling on him on Account of my travel-stained condition, He 
sent émnost friendly reply, telling me to be sure and get « proper escort 
before crossing the hills, and sending kind ‘messages to tha members of 
the Chins Inland Mission at Bhamo, whose hospitality he had enjoyed 
when on his way down to Mandalay the year before, 

During our stay, my Nanking friend bought some eges from the 
mother of the man who is said to have killed poor Mr. Margary, Sonie 
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of the people seemed (lesirous to refer to Mr, Margary’s murder; I did 
not diom it wise to do so, but always spoke of it asa thing that was 
Jong passed, and said that « better imdorstanding now oxisted between 
England and China, so that nothing of the kind could oocar again. 

The Kah-chen chief and his party were ready to leave on. the 
morning of the 24th, and, starting on that day, we walked: across the 
Plain from Man-wyne, and were soon among the Kah-chen hills, ‘The 
ten carried our things in small bundles in baskets on their backs. 
Travelling in single file, the chiofs lieutenant and four other Kah- 
chene led the way, and wo ouraelyes followed, tho chief bringing up tho 
rear. As the road wound up the hills, tho obief gave me his apear to 
De ad ain alpenstock, Hy spoke a little’ Chineso, und relieved the 
way by giving on account of the attack Wy the (hinese on Colonul 
Browne's party. Tis father, since dead, was a chief who helped Colonel 
Browne ou that occasion. The thing that seemed to have fixed itself 
indelibly upon the mind of this young chief wns the execution done 
among the Chinese by the Sniders of the English party. 

‘Resting among the hilly for lunch, we passed on to tho house of a 
friend of his, where we remained for the night. Here we had on 
“Opportunity of proving the general acouracy of the description given of 
these interesting people in Dr, Anderson's book, ‘ Mandalay to Momein.’ 
They were extremely hospitable, and seemed only anzicous that moro 
Englishmen should come among them. ‘That this affection is perfectly 
disinterested I should hesitate to assert. It would seem that the hill- 
men lost nothing by cither Major Sladen's or Colonol Browne's expeditions 
in a. monetary point of view, and thoy have been im a more independent 
position as regards their Chinese and Burmese neighbours ever sinte. 

Another day's journoy brought ne to the chiefs own house, and tha 
next imorming we walked into Myn-thit. Hero we hired o «mall boat, 
and, floating and paddling down the 'T'a-ping and Irrawaddy rivers, 
reached Bhame on the morning of the 26th Auguat, 1877. 

Ty concluding this paper, 1 may be permitted to mention that 
my Object in travelling in Western China was purely and simply 6 
missionaty one. Iwas therefore chiefly desirons to have free and 
happy intercourse with the people, while, at the same time, glad to 
Obtain geographical and general information. The more pata 
foreigners can travel among the people without exciting hostility, the 
aooner will the time come when, without let or hindrance, o more 

thorongh and scientific imowledge of the country will he obtained. 
Locked at from this point of view, even such journoyw ae that which I 
have-nttempted thue brictiy to desoribe may have a certain scientitio as 
well ae missionary vulue. 

Tt will be remarked that I walked tha -whole-of the land journey, 
and that I was tliorsfore continually before tho eyes of the people. It 
will beto many who are acquainted with Chinese travel a mutter for 
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sarprise when I mention that, during the whole course of this long 
journey I was not once called upon to produce my peesport, nor had J 
once to appoal to any official for help or protection, From the people 
everywhere J received only: civility and kindness, 

I may further state the journey it was my priviloge:to make ia 
buat one of many which, within tho lsat three years, linve heon taken 
by the members of the China Inland Mission, with whioh I have the 
honour to bo conneoted. Every provinoe in Western Ching, as will 
tio seen from the map wo have published, has boen visited, Tw Kan= 
‘aah, in Western S2e-chuen, in Shen-i and Shan-ai, through Hu-nan, 
Ho-nun, and KRwang-ai, as well oe Kwei-chow and Yun-nan, the members 
of oor mission haye been permitted to make journcys which together 
represent more than 30,000 miles of travelling, And not only his this 
twen possible, Wut in Shan-si, in Sz-chuen, and Ewei-chow, mission. 
atationa have been opened at which missionaries are labouring, and 
in the first of these ladies are now residing. 

Tt was satisfactory to wee to what a great extont the spirit of the 
Chi-fu Cenyention bad been loyally carried out by the Chinese 
officiale; and we can only trust that all the clauses of that Convention 
may be fully rutified, so that, a thoroughly good understanding being 
established between the Chinsss Government and our own, it may soon 
cease to be a matter for wonder that an Englishman should pass 
through the length and breadth of China without molestation. 


Om the conclusion of the Paper :— 

‘The Cuammaw (Sir Rutherford Alocek) sald tho Roctety was favounl that 
evening Will the presence of the Chinese Minister, who hud come both to have the 
pléasare of seeing what the Society was, and of heating the Paper read by Mr, 
MoCarthy, un a walk infinitely more productive and more fruitful than many of tho 
walks that Englishmen head bem accustomed (o lately, of a thomsand miles in wo 
thodeum! hours, He hail travelled mure than two thotmnd miles om foot froth. 
Hankow to Bhamo, and had tnade interesting geegrphical and ethnological obmerva- 
ihoms-in the course of hia journey, Ono thing must be especially gratifying to every= 
ond in this country, and to His Excellency aloo, namely, that thnmghout the wholq 
Of that long Jowmey, extewling over eight month, Mr, McCarthy did oot meet with 
a single oct of incivility, was never asked for his paseport, and waa never refed any: 
nasistance or courtesy that he desired. Jt was therefore to be hoped that the journey 
would te a fitting introdnction to m new state of relations with tho vast empire of 
Ching, and that the two counties would thus come to tindertand each other better, 
and thot at no distant time Englishmen would be alle to pass ad freely from one end 
of China to the other aa through Europe. Mr. MeCarihy’a sucess: hind been in (great 
auesaure doo to his having travelled in the nativy costume, and to lida ability to con= 
vorse with the peopld in. thelr own language. In meh que China was pow ag free 
to Europeatis as Europe te the Chinese or ta.any other nation, Althotigh he did not 

» that Eis Exculluncy had been able to follow the whole of the acount, he 
trosied that he had gathered mificient from It to abow him that nothing wae more 
desired in this country than ty establish the most friendly and beneficial relations 
between the two conntrins. 

His Escellency the Oarnresx Mixrsren (the Marquis Tettig) addressed the Meeting, 
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iy Chinese, Mls remarks being inierpreted by Dr. Macartney as followa:—Hie 
Excollency had oxprespd Lis mgret that he had not teen ube te folluw Mfr, 
MeCariby throghoat the whole Of his address, but that portion if whieh he dil 
Tmeniand afforded hin very great pleaanre, and no part of it gave him so moh 
ratificstion as to hear of the manner in which Mr. McCarthy had |been tmated 
throughout the creat wilk that he bed male from fhe east to the weet of (Chim. 
Mr. MeOarthy lind testified to having moulved nothing but civility avd creat courtesy 
and hospitality, and. that afforded Hie Excelloney great protification. He hoped 
that euch might be the experience of every miccesding traveller who visite) bis 
country, Itwas only hy frequent visita torach other's countries that the Chinese 
and the Eaglih could ume a kuowloeds» of the god points in each other's 
characters, 

‘Mr, Wovcwesren paid it was a equrce of great entisfaction (to everyone who 
(like bitte!) had served i Ching, to find that tho rilations between that pountry 
aul England had improved and became sultencd, He hinvelf had never bad the 
opportunity of visiting thy mmoter parts-of China, but hit experienc confirmed 
wint Mr, MeQarthy had wid, namely, that if the people were conciliated, It wns 
quite prsible to travel among them with comfort, and even to receive altention 
anal civility. Sothing couli) be sniore likuly te extend the trade at commerce of 
this omintry with Ching, than for travellers iato the interior of the dnttes country 
fo ant npoo the principle of giving and receiving good offices. He could quite con- 
firm-whiat thereader of the Papor had said, that thom was no country more inter- 
esting thay China, Ite vastucas, tha domense anwunt of tha pephlation and’ af 
comtuiroe. by nouls, rivers, and eonals, ‘was something that must strike everyous 
With ostonishment. When they contemplated the great worka which the Chinese hail 
tlatorsted, such ax the Great Wall, and the wonderfal causeway male which pussod 
over the highest totintalis and armtnd prectpices that it seemed inspossible to 
spproach, they could not but adinire the extreme industry of the people. 

The Coattaax could assure the Mooting from sume personal experlenes of travel 
through parte of China, that Englicimen in genernl bad very little idea of the 
Wegnificenoe of the scemery aud! of thu perfection. of many of the reads in China, 
Which, oven in Europe, would be considered admirably adapted for artillery and 
millfary service, The wovenent of the limmense population of three or four 
hiinilted millions woe cottalniy something ta Impretd a traveller with o strebg cou 
Wiction that he wae looking npon an amount of civilisation, imbustrial and otherwise, 
such ao Borgpeans searee!y had an hiew of, amd which protebly few comntrie in 
Eiirope surpassed, Mr. MeCarthy bil not Betas slung the imost frequented mads 
whith wore the great network of eoomunicutlon between the Yaog-tex-Kiang ond 
the Yellow Hiver, amd the great canal over the vast plains of the Yang-taze-Kiane, 
(whore travellers would be must struck by the eternal movement of life, vitality, and 
daduetry, and where the peopli went weil fed and well clothed, althowgh thir chief 
food was rice, and theirchilef drink tea of a very weak kind, for they preferred it s0. 
When they did not smoke more noxiaus materiali—and, after all, ba beliaved only o 
amuall portion of the population as yet need. opinm—they smoked a very weak and 
fragrant tobaces, Upon that dict they wonkd so work and show endurance that our 
best -navvies could hardly sival, ‘That should be seme encouragement to twetotaller 
and vigetarians when they fvend that [} was poselble to maintains greet amount af 
physical boalth, comfort, strength, atl endurance tpona very different diet from that 
Which wos dosed yo osrntial in England. tn the other hand, itmust make soma 

sratitly water when they lens of ncoantry in which, inmtead of paying: Te of 
Is, a pound formest, iteeld be bought at 2d, a cud, and fresh ede at Mena penny, 
though, as far ne hin own experience wont, fresh eggs wero not-very common, for the 
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people ratlier preferred eggs that had bem kept. Notwithstanding that the people 
bad auffleted aa frightful, if not a more frightful, famine than any that hal pene 
in India of tate years, that they had gona Girough two or three most terriblé f- 
rections that had swept like a simoon ot an earthqnale over whole provinces and 
devastated them, yet there was such an astounding power of vitality In this Indnwtrions 
Face that they had spring up again, and In a lew yenre covered the gronnd with 
fertility and produce of every kind. He belinved that China, which had endinred mo 
much aml yet had prospered for certainly some 2000 years, hod efill a preat fiture 
before tt. It was true that it had pot adapted itself very nedily to the innovations 
which modern civillaation would Introduce, bot Galileo's words might neverthelees 
be applied to them—"E par si moove "it did move, and was mori Although 
the people did work their cual mines inn very miserable and inenfficient way, digetiny 
ett the voinw in what was technically called adite by horizontal lovels, the country 

ed what would no doubt be a source of future power and wealth—irotulone 
and coal lying in close proximity over large flulda. That hed been the element of 
Engtand’s national development and power; but it was possessed in quadruple extent 
by Chins, where there worm oualflehis extending over thousunda of syuure miles, and 
ironstone everywhere, He thoupht the time was coming when China wonld, with 
the help of European machinery, and with ill tle resources that Europea elwilien 
tion could give it, develop jer coal and iron industry, ‘The Chinese Government 
waa not ot all cmaware of the reevarcea which tho country possessed. 


—— = 


Notez'on Matabeli-land. By (the Inte) Captain R. R. Parrensoy,* 


T snwryven at Gubuluwayo, the eapital of the Matabeli, on thu 27th 
August, 1878, i 7 

Mataboli-land is at present governed by the king Lolwngule. Tt 
ia bounded on the north by the Zambesi, on the south by the Sasha, on 
the ant by the Sabin, and on the wort by the Zonga rivers; forming 
an irregular aquaro, of which each side measures about 400 miles, The 
country ia rich ia natural resources, The soil is good; it ia well 
waterel, has a fine climate, atid trees of grout variety and size, The 
miapens, mimosa, and baobab are of great size, The breadfruit-tree, 
palma, ectton, olive and all kinda of wild froit-trees also flourish, and 
there are immense foresta of large trees. The Mashonw and Tati 
districts are reported to contain gold in considerable quantities; iron 
also is plentiful. 

A range of mountain flats commences in the Mashona country, runs 
south-west, breaks up und ends in thousands of kopjes formed of huge 
hlocks of granite piled up most fantastically, and is well watered. In 
this part of the country aro fastnesses from which it would be diffioult 
to dislodge iuirly armed and detormined occupants, Tho two days by 

* Being tho rough donft of a report, in Captain Patterson's handwriting, firand apc 
his papers on tho mete of hia waggon to Pretoria, after his death, and communicated 
ly pepprigare Office Au secomnt wf hie death is given by Bir Henry Baricdy, 
eats, p. 243. 
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waggon, occupied in crossing this bolt, gave an ever-changing panorama, 
with magnificent scenery. 

The popniation is estimated at 200,000, composed of three classes -— 
1. The Abaranzi, who are the aristocracy, descended from the original, 
Zulns who i et the country under Masilikntes; those amount, any, 
to one-fourth. 2, "The Abentla, who are of Bechnana moe, taken 
prikuners by Masilidentad om his way from the sonth-oast, but who are 
how Intorporated in the nation; sxy one-fourth. 3. The Amacholi, com- 
posed of various tribes, the original inhabitants, now the servants of 
the Abneanei: aay one-half, The number of fighting men is 15,000. 

The people are spread evenly over the. country, in «mall towns 
created from time to time by the king, who assembles near him the 
‘young men, forms thom into regimonts, drills them for four years, and 
then gives each regiment.« location where to settle, 

The poople own cattle, sheop, and goata in limited numbers. ‘The 
women till the land, and with little labour produce splendid and sure 
eropa. Tho men labour but little, their occupation being eminently 
warlike; regiment after regimont is periodically Jaunched at thoir 
neighbours, and they make war in the most savage and rmthless manner, 
sparing only the children, whom they carry off as slaves, burn the towns, 
und drive away the cattle, One hears tale after tale of torture and 
eruolty, As Tmake this note, a string of prisoners iv being bronght to 
the king, and T see the children tied neck to neck in file: ane woman 
ini her baby, for some unnmial reason, are of the party, babies being 
gonerallydashed to pieces for amusement, and as being too young for 
any tisefal purpose. 

But this is nothing more than what could be expected from a people 
belonging to the fierco Znlu race, brought hither by the late Idéng 
Masilikate’, and who now ocoupy a country rudely wrested from others. 
Nothing from childhood upwards bata life of hidodaliod and blows, mnil 
religious rites of the most cruel kind. 

Death ia inflicted for the slightest offones, und a eran) pooplo being 
governed with a rod of iron, thoy become mory and more cruel. The 
king, in telling ma of his diffientties in securing the friendship of white 
people, sald: “ You know wo have only ono punishmont, awl you white 
people object to that.” 

Yo become Christiang, to amass property, iideed to improve in atiy 
way, ia highly dangerous in Matabeli-land. 

The government of the country is almost persunal: over each town 
is appointed an Induns, who reports the moat trifling occurrences direct 
to the king; santetimes light cases are tried by the Imtimas, bot all 
verdicts roquire his sanction, Anyone incurring his grave displommure 
by change of habit of life, amassing property, or anything approwehing. 
rivalry, is murdered in the most simple and open manner by the body- 
guard acting miler his emlers. ‘This is of constant occurrence ; ono 
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example may suffice. Umtagan,a great Indunaof Kutwayo, whose only 
crime was supposed sympathy with Kuruman, obeying the king's 
eunmons, was, without warning, killed on the road by the Moason ors, 

Gubuluwayo, the capital, is situated near tho centreof the kingdom, 
onthe crown of a cirenlar hill, ‘The king’s residence near the centre ia 
a house built on the model of the white people's; the huts ure the naval 
cirowlar Zalu hut, The houses of the white traders are sproai) about at 
consiiorable intervala outside the town, 

Gubuluwayo is ouly occasionally vooupiel by Lobengule; he pees 
i great portion of the year in temporary towns, built where fanoy may 
direct. 

The king is a son of Muxilikuteé, and is about thirty-eight yoars of” 

age; bho iso large heavy man, with a powerful though sensual. face, 
Nearly nakod, with his rifle in one hand. ond sssegai in the other, he 
looks the impersonation of dignified savagedom; but when he likes, he 
can) asstine & pleasant, even fascinating tanner. Az a young man, amt 
for some time after he became king, he associated much with wijite 
people and adopted their dress. Ho built for himself a house. woloomed 
them. to the country, and ensured their safety. Of late « chunge hos 
come over him, With the return to a garb of a fow stripa of monkey- 
skin, he appears to have resumed an analogous condition of minil, rejocts 
all improvements, restricts trade, discountenances inissionaries. and docs 
not defend white mun from attack and inanit. Whuther this change is 
one of real feeling, or ia-a politioat design, ia diffiult to aay, Stu 
rounded by men still greater haters of civiliantion than himself he js a. 
man of whom wo can havo littl: hope: Prophet, priest, and king for 
evil, he is omnipotent; all property centres in lim, 
_ The relations of Lobongule with othor tribes ary most unkatiafietory. 
Hefore arriving in this country, Masilikatzs compuered the Heelan. 
Tho Matabeli have evor since claimed the large tract of country on 
their western frontier extending ovdn to Laka Nyami, disputing: itr 
possesion with Khanio; four yours ago one of their armies overran it, 
They bold the Bamangwato in great contempt. Their eastern boundary 
4s constantly pushed further by warlike inroads. The Mashona oun offer 
no rodistanod > it iv only tho Banynis, a south-eastern tribe. occupants of 
the Mashona Mountains, who have as yet been able to hold their own, 
Umezile and. Olangapoomas, Zulny chiefs, east of the River Sabi, alone 
would he able to oppose any attack, perhaps snocesfully. ‘Tho Matubeli 
ilo Hot attempt to ¢ross the Zambesi, 

Trade is conducted on two systems, one by moans of stores ab Gubus 
Inwayo, and the other by waggons travelling with tho king as the chief 
chetomer, or Visiting lunters in the veld and the -vanous towna scattord 
over the country, Complaints made by trader and travellers, to the 
British Government, of the Matabeli attacks, robbery, and insnilt», T find 
are very general ; bot the residenta at Gubuluwayo have not participated 
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in the movemiont ty make them known; this, 1 think, arises not ao wel) 
from better treatment os from foar of bad results to their trade; indeed 
itis asserted that thy king huy much restricted hig trade operations in 
cone nines of the recent complaints. 

The law here ja that no stranger can travel or hant without the king's 
permission and the payment of « tax, variable at his discretion ; still it 
‘de fact that expeditions having complied with these moles, have been 
attacked and plundered. The king's version is that when he hears of 

“people going into his veld without his permission, he amide ont a 
regiment to bring them to him, and, in doing so, that they have occa- 
signally oxeceded their orders. They, on the other hand, have been 
Known to say that although the king had given them written credentials 
to that -offiict, still they wore obeying his last and real word. It is 
ahmost impossible to arrive at-the truth, especially when ono remembers 
that the property of the king himself docs not escape. The instroments 
he amploys are «nch arrant thieves and scoundrels, that they avail them- 
selvod of every excuse to rob and plunder. Such is their dislike ‘to 
Wiiito people, that I do not consider oithor lives or goods secturn, 

Tho Mishona country is mhabited by a peaceful industricus poople, 
skilfal in the working of iron, makers of hasketa of artivtio shape, and 
growers of cotton which they weave into serviceable cloth, The conmntry 
dy sald to be very fruitfol, splendidly watered, and with largo plateaux 
of open flata; similur, in fact, to the country of the Orange Free State. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 

Projected Journey of M. Soleiilet in West Africa.—M. Tani Soleillot, 
who tecently returned to Franco from Senegal aftor a determined birt 
tmhonestful attempt to ponstrate, vid Timbuktu, into Algeria, will start 
on u fresh expedition In December next, This sceend journey will be 
titidertaken under the patronage of the Seneal Government, whe 
reeently yoted ~ anm of 8001 to M. Soleillet to enable him to retum 
liome for the fenefit of kia health, and to procure the necessary outfit 
fur his fresh expedition, On is last journey M. Soléilet reached 
Stan, tut was forced to return from that place. On the next occasion 
he intends to make another attempt to pass by way of Stgon, and if 
timed hack, he proposes to try again and again until ho euceceds, THe 
is eapocially anxions to examiny the little-known country between 
Tn-Galah and Timbakta, in connection, it is said, with the TransSahara 
railway project. 

‘Belgian International Expedition to the Congo.—Owing to the tifti- 
ealtios of trannpurt from the evat coast of Africa into the interior, the 
International African Assecistion are alxat to make an attempt to 
furward «upplies hy way of the Congo. They have accordingly fitted 
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out at Antwerp tho Bolgian: steamor Darya, of 829 tona, and hare 
despatched her to the mouth of the Congo with a full airgo, in which 
ore included materials for houses, wooden huta, tents, provisions, arms, 
and general merchandise. When loaded, the Baerga drawa 14 feet, and 
will consequontly not be ablo to ascend the Congo; in order, therefore, 
to convey her cargo to some point where it can be reached by the Belgian 
oxplorers, who by last accounts were muking their way towards Munty 
Yanvo's, gho takes owt in pleces three undecked steiin-lnnnches, o sinall 
Bteamer with two cabins thut will accommodate thirty persons, and 
three largo flat-bottomed boata of 50 tons each. The dranght of nono of 
these heats will exceed 14 inches, and they will be able to ascend the 
Cungo for a long distance in the rainy ecason. By thoir means it will 
also bo posible to form permanent or temporary stations on the banks 
of the river, The flotilla ia commamied by Captain Loesewitz; who has 
under his orders forty picked sailora, among whom are mon of all trades 
likely to be of servicv. In connection with this subject, tho editor of 
‘Les Missions Catholiqnes” hus received a lcttor, dated Landana, May 2, 
fom Piro Carrie, Superior of the Congo Mission, who mentions the 
expected arrival on the Congo of an expedition, for the interior, of a 
scientific, industrial, and commercial nature, in which Mr, 1, M. Stanley 
is to take a leading part. He adds that that traveller wax expected at 
Banana (at the mouth of the Congo) from Zanzibar towards the end of” 
Juno or varly in. July, and that large premises were in course of con- 
struction at that place. We may infer with some depres of probability 
that we have here the oxplanation of Mr. Stanley's mocret punepeera tions 
at Zanzibar, which revcntly excited #0 much curiosity thers, anil that 
ho will eventually join Captain Locsowitz’s expedition, | : 
The Algerian Missionary Society's Expeditions to. the Lake District of: 
Equatorial Africa —Iu continuation of tho note in the July wumber, we 
learn that Myr. Lavigerie, Archhishop of Algiors, hag at length received 
definite intelligence of the arrival of the Nyanza portion of the Expe- 
dition, Ina letter, dated Febrnary 18, Pire. Livinhac, its loader, refors 
tom previous letter which has apparently miscarried, and states that 
his party reached Akaduma, or Kaduma, on tho south-west of Lake 
Victoria, in the early part of January. They intend to remain there 
while two of their number visit King Mteea, and ascertain whether 
they had better remain where they are, or establish thomaslves in some 
other part of his. kingdom. The messengers started by water ow 
Jannary 20, and were expected to return about the middle of March. 
Thongh sot much is said on the subject, and no details are ‘given, the 
Expedition appears to have met with serious difficulties after leaving 
Unyanyembe, for Piro Livinhac states that, notwithstanding their 
chtaining 2000%. through Arib traddrs at Twbora, they are again rednoed 
to great extremities, and he expresses » fear that, unless further supplics 
ary at once sent from the couat, they will all dis of hunger, Pére 
No, VUIL—aAvze, 1878.) 2k 


Livinhao complains that everything is excessively dear, owing “to tho 
prodigality of Protestant missionaries und English explorers.” —Tho 
reinforcements for the Nyanze aml Tanganyika missions left Algiors 
for Zanzibar on June 29, They consist of twolvo missionaries and six 
ex-pontifical Zounves, the latter selected from « large number of 
applicauta. 

KX. de Brazea—At o meeting held on Juno 22nd, the Italian Gwo- 
graphical Society awarded o golil medal to M, Savorgnan de Bruxm, the 
loader of the French Ogowé Expaiition, for his recent explorations in 
Western Equatorial Africa, of which a brief account waa given in thy 

* Proceedings’ for February, yp 129, AL de Brame in said to have deter- 
mined to undertake another journoy of discovery in Africa. 


Major Tanner's Exploratory Visit to Enafiristan.—Major Tanner, of 
the Todian Sorvey, who sooompanied Bir Bamuecl Browne's column in 
the rocent Afghunistan campuiyn, lias undertaken, since the conclusion 
of the war, an exploratory journey of alventurogs and perilons oharacter 
into the mountain home of the Sis-posh Kafirs, north of Jalalabad. 
Latters have beon reesived from him since his arrival at Arét,in tho bills. 
‘Ho foft Mir Abmod Khan's fort in the evening of tho 17th of May, with 
four Chugunis and three of his own mon; the Mullick Axim Khon, son of 
Mir Ahmed Khan, accompenying lim part of the way. ‘The journey 
was beset with danger from tho commencement, being “through country 
inhabited) by enemies of Major Tanner's guides, and the march had to 
be made in the night. Thus the party got safely past Budiali, and 
reached the friewlly village of Shulnt, From Shulut they ascended to 

+ 7900 feet, and enjoyed thi maguifivent prospect >—Kund and its spurs and 
vulloys to the north, with the village of Arst, belonging to Azim Khan, 
2000 feet below thum; an the northeast a broken ridge roming down 
on ths hatiean from Kund to the Kunar, and bounding the valley inthis 
dirsetion ; and tothe cast and south the Kunarand Mazar Durra, Imeked 
by the peaked hills thatseparate the Mohmmunda from the Kunar people; 
Palalabad looked hot aod dusty, and: beyunil it the Safid-Koh loomed 
faint in the distance. Tho ‘billswp which they. had:climbed ware 
olothed in trees, including all kinds of garden trees growing wild, and 
on the ground/in shady places. were strawberries and many ferns: Bina 
were) plentiful, anid thoir cries and: notes resounded all around. The 
upper limit’ of fir-troes ix just 7000 feet, as om the Safid-Roh: knit, 
whore Major Tanner was thon staying, ina very large village one steep 
slope, surrounded by torraces, imide with great labour. Five or six 
hitndred foot below it, noisy mountain atream rushes down in ita descent 
from Knnd: Tho hots nitinber thany hundreds. . Tho villagers possess 
cow’, sheep, and, goats, of very imal broéda, Major Tanner gorroborate: 
former apoounts us to the position of women among tho Kafire Ho says 
they mix froly-with ‘iin men ond talked to the peopl: of: his -party, 
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asking tho nbwa, Ho saw one child playing with o dollina doll's cradle, 
which, ho says, reminded him of ehildhiod in-hiv own comitry, 
Latitudes and Longitudes of Positions on the Lowér Oxns.—The 
Ruswian Geographical Society has recently published a report by Dorandt 
on hia astronomical and magnetic observations on the Lower Orus, His 
instruments wero: = thoodolite, six chronometira, a prismatic compass, 
and an artificial horizon of a new constriction, by Gorbst of Pulkovo, 
with cover fitted with tale panes. Observations for time were taken by 
equal altitudes, six bofore and six after the meridian passage, ‘The cor. 
rected moan local tino for the camp at Nukus was found to be 2 hrs. 24min. 
52° 65ee0., and its longitmlo east of Greenwich 3 hra. 58min. 3eec,: thatof 
the othar stations being obtained by time differences with Nukas which 
served os the base, In onler to msury accurscy, the journeys wore, 
whenever pdssibly, imide by water, and the chronometers wore trans: 
ported im 4 large boatior kayuk,such as would ride steadily in rongh 
water; care too was.taken to protect them from the direct action of the 
bolar rays hy moans of a temporary screen of plaited reeds; Aftor euch 
set of observations the ohearver returned as speedily as possible to Nukes, 
Of the nine positions fixed, five were in tho delta itaolf, viz, Chim ini, 
Kungrad, Kushkata-tan, Ak-kala an] Klytch-kala, one, Nukus, just 
above it, and the minaining three, Khiva, Hodjeili, and Petro-Alexandrofvk 
higher up the river. In every case the exact spot whero the obwervations 
were made is fully described, so that fnture observers aay fod it; thus 
at Patro-Alexandrofak, in Angust and September 1874, the vlaerrations 
were tani in ths moteorological station, « building of inhakad bidks, 
/slose to'the northern wall of the fort and.betweom the barbettes, Almost 
exactly in the ammo meridian ina fine avenun of poplars loading to» 
pond or tank ehaded with willows. Toyond this stands tho ‘heure 
formerly owned by Mat-Niaz, cousin of tha Khan of Khiva, and now 
coenpiod by tha Russian commander of the district: next comes 4 spacious 
courtyard, and beyond thie n second tank much larger than the first. It 
wai af this #pot that oleervations fur time were tuken in May 1875, 
Potro-Alexandrofak is the only placo where the difference of tima as 
compared with Nukus was taken twiee, the mean of the two sets of obaer- 
Yations giving the longitude of PotroAlexandmofkk 3 tain, 4 see: east of 
thoobsorratury at Nukus. Tho absolute hinyitude of Nukus was furthor 
determined by observations of the solar eclipse on tho 10th October, 
1874 (visible, {t may bo remembered, in London), and of tho passage of 
Venus eros tho sun's dive on the 9th November of the samme year. 
Thess observations were taken with a thoodolite, ‘the abjoctive glam 
OF the telescope: having a diameter of only three-juarters if an inch, 
and astagnifying power of 12. ‘They resulted in u meridian of 3 brs, 
57 min. 4 nee, eat of Greenwich, But the mom eurrect longitude of 
Nakus (as given above) was detarmined by computations for time from 
Kungrad, the position of this Place having been fixed by M. Soliman? 
242 
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i 1873 by oocultations of stars and time differences —Tho latitudes 
were all found by meridian altitudes of the sun, allowance being made 
for index error, refraction, and parallax, The mean of three seta of 
observations gave 
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Tablewof all the observations, including those for magnetic declination, 
will be found in the valuable report of M. Dorandt. 


Threatened Destruction of Forest in the North-West Provinces of India; 
its Causes and Consequences—Mr. G. Greig, Conservator of Forests, 
contributes to the last number of the ‘Indian Forester’ m paper on the 
Banda foresta and their present condition. These forests, which contain 
a considerable variety of tree and shrubs, are situated on low rocky 
hills of & peenliar type; the top a platesn (pétha), the sides precipitons 
walle of rock (dri), from 50 to 300 foot high, and then a more or lese 
eménul slope to the valleys, The plateaux ore, as a rule, fairly level, 
but come are undulating and on some are distinct little hilla; moat of 
them re totally nnetltivated, but on s fow there are somo small, poor 
villages. These platesux are generally fairly well covered with dhawa 
(Anogeiams latifolia), shé) (Lagerstrimia parrijlora), sandon or tings 
( Ougéinia dalbergioides), khair (Acacia catechn), the wood of which yields 
catechn, aaj ( Torminalia lomentoss), tondu or shony (Diospyre melanoxylon ), 
the fruit of which is much eaten, achar (Hechanasia latifolia), ealie (Bos- 
wellia. thurifera), &e., and from many of the trees excellent timber is 
obtainable. ‘I'he procipices flanking the plateaux are very extmordinary 
and picturesque: the huge blocks of rocks, piled ong above the other in 
all morta of grotesque shapes and positions, give them the appearance of 
enormous masonry fortifications in ruins, Various kinds of fiows grow 
along the topa of the dri, thoir roots shooting through crevinet of this 
rocks anid banging down the face of the precipices like wo many ropes. 
The bass of the drt, being cool and moist, is generally well clothed with 
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fine trees and a fow bamboos, with hore and ther donse thickote of large- 
leaved creepers, climbing over huga masses ‘of fullun rock and forming 
quist retreats for u fow sanibur and an occasional tiger, The slopes are 
almout Invariably successions of terraces and slopes sparasly covered 
with inferior forcsts ; lower down in the busing the forest improves, anid 
the valloys are generally well covered with all the mout useful kinds of 
timber treet —Of lute years great devastation haa been committed. in 
these forests, Some thirteen or fourteen years ago an enormous amount 
of wood was used in the construction of the railway from Allahabad to 
Jubbulpore ; large quantities are taken for brick-burning, &e., but the 
annual fires do the most damage. Under such circumptances Mr, Greig 
remarks that it ia not surprising that the forests deteriormte; by the end 
of simmer all leaves and other vegetable matters have been burn, and 
the ground left perfectly bare and hard, ‘The monsoon breaks with o 
heavy downpour, and it takes many days to soften the ground sufliciontly 
to allow the rain te #oak in oe fast oa it falls, and meanwhile the water 
is rushing off the hills in torrents, and carrying with it immense quan- 
tities of surface soil to the rivers below. In order to prevent tho denn- 
dation of these hills, in Mr. Groig's opinion, the jungle fires must firat 
bo stopped. Lf this bo done for the next fifteen yours, the wliolo aepeat 
of the country would be totaily changed; the trees anil grass would 
romain green until well on into summer; a thick coating of vegetable 
monid. wonld be formed, which would keap the ground cool and moist; 
the rain would then purcolate throngh tho soil, instead of rushing off in 
torrents anil carrying soil with it; the temperature of the noighbourboad 
would be lowored, and dry watercourses would become rnning streams, 

Mr. Hillier’s Journey in North China—At tho teginning of the 
prewnt your Mr, W, C. Hillier, of HMt's Consolar Service, visited 
the province of Shansi, in order to obtain by personal inspection some 
idea of the actual condition of the famine-strickun districts; and, 
though ithe grouter part of bis yery full report is naturally oceupiod 
with other enbjects, it contains some very interesting geographical details 
regarding an extonsive tract of conntry. On his arrival at Honkow 
from Shanghai he wae joined by Mr. 5. Drake, of the China Inlind Mis- 
sion, Who was on his way to Pingyang-fn,in Shavsi. ‘They loft Hinkow 
on Jannary tSth on wheelbarrows, the only vehicles for lind travel 
procurablein the province of Hupei. ‘The object of the travellers being to 
get northwards #4 fast as poestblo, they took the most direct road through 
Hupet, which was to a curtain oxtent a now one, and which avoided 
the larger towns and ran chiefly through a wild und deserted emntry. 
On the second day they left the allnvial plain of Hankow, and rose by 
a gradual asoont to higher ground, On January 25th thoy emtered 
Honan by a rocky puss, come 500 foot high, and in two days reached 
Sinyang-fi, where carts ate usually oltainahle Reing only nblo, how- 
ever, to procure one Of thew vehicles, they were obliged to take some of 


their barrowy to Chioshan-hsten, throe days" journey further on. “Aftor 
leaving Heichow, the next town, the absence of timber was very miko, 
and.» general air of desolation ‘prevailed : in sam places, however, Mr. 
Hillier says they conld hardly judge of the nntiny or condition of the 
country, for the read lay for many milea through deep euttings of loves, 
just wide enough for tho cart to pass, perpendinulur walls of thia atranie 
formation towering for hundreds of feet above their heads: © On emerg- 
ing from this belt of locas, they found themselves on a eandy plain, 
which continued as far ua the Yellow River. Crossing this on February 
Sth, they travelled in w westerly direttiin to Wrehih) péar whith town 
rank the River Chin, at times 4 source of great dangor to the neighbour- 
hood. Tho expanse of nnenltivated land on sithor side of this seemingly 
harmless stream shows the width it is able to assume, and the enurmous 
banks that havo hem erected at eome points to check its course, givo 
ovidenen of ite -volome and intensity at certain periods of ‘the year, At 
Hwaiching-fn, the frontior city of south-weetern Honan, ‘the party 
engaged jack-nmles, and a rido of about 9 miles bromght them to thy 
foot of tho momutains that divide Honan from Shongi: | Aftor's wtendy 
amont of 12 or 1% miles they reached a littl mountain village 
norma: 2500 feot above the level of the plain. Tho traffic along this 
mountain road: Mr: Willer describes na something atupendous, anil he 
saye they mot fully two thousand quiople in the course of a ainglo after- 
noon. Strings: of moles, eamola, men ‘and boys camé trooping down 
Indien with coal, iron pots, pans, and lars, limestone, and ao forth, while 
Titnditeds of coolies wore tolling up tho pasa, stargering under packages 
Of brick tea, The mountainons region through which the party next 
paseed waeia nw imeet terrible comlition from famine, and Mr. Hillier's 
arrative furnishes ample proofs of tho heartrending: scones he wit- 
neste, He an his companion reached Pingyang-fu, 600 miles distant 
from Hankow, on February 18th. After studying the mothod of roliof 
ailopited by the fornign missionary agents, to whom he brought weleome 
pecnniary aid fin Shanghai, Mr, Hillier left Pmgywog alone on Feb- 
ruary 25th, travelling-in-a northerly direction, and on his arriving at 
Hownilt, the frontier town of Chili, at the foot of the terrible Ku-kwan 
Pass, ho found that he-had left the famino district bohind—Of the rest 
of hie journey through north-eastern China he says nothing, but with 
regrettable diffidence refers the: reader to Williamson's description of 
tho ronto from:Pingyang to Tientsin. Thoro uro two points, however, 
towards the conclusion of his repert which are worthy of consideration, 
aw Dearing on tho general charmoter of the conutry travemed.. From. 
the well-known searcityjof tréed in many parts of China, the fuming 
has been ottributed in o great nwasnre to the effects of dikafforsia- 
tim Want of timber may, of eoursn, have been ono of tho many 
camies but Mr, Hillier rormarks that it somo places, especially in 
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villages and towns were well stocked with troes, which in many places 
wore ad thickly planted av to form, oven in winter, « prominent feature 
it the landaeape. In Shansi they were not av unmervos, but Mr. Hillior 
noticed the existence of a anperstition which would tend greatly to 
neaiat in the preservation of timber wherever it existed. Numbers of 
Oli trees sere covered with inscriptions, either cut-oti wooden bounds or 
written on slips of paper, containing tho well-known Chinese smying, 
Pu-chin pi-ging (Ask ond you shall surely receive), ‘Trees are apparantly 
in that region supposed to posses divine powers, and there was hardly 
# Village through whick the party paseed that did not contain at least 
one of these ecred trees covered with the offerings of grateful devotees, 
The mountains are almost devoid of timber, but it ia possible, Mr, Hil- 
lier thinks, that this may be dno to tho peculiarity of the soil. or other 
tatnral cansea, for the enme fact is noticenble in the Mongolian plateau, 


thongh tho:rainfall is by no means deficient in that region, As regards 


means of communication, the roads, especially in the mountaing, are. as 
bat as thoy possibly oan be. The only entrance into Shansi from tha 
north is tho Kn-kwan Pass, and Mr. Hillior eave ho has seen nofhi 

anywhero to equal it for roughness. The time usually allowed for thn 
passage by mules ia five days, and for carts seven; in some places eight 
muled aro harneased to one cart, and oven then if takes the anited efforts 


of the whole team, etimnlated by the shouts of a-dozen mon, who ere 


pushing from behind or pulling the whwela round, to get it over seme of 


the diffiowlt parte. From the south there are two ronds into Shane, ome 
the pass by which Mr, Hillier and his compariion travelled, which in ap. 


difficult that no grain enters by it, and the other by way of Honan-fa. 


On this Intter road the prain traffic is-eo large that serious blocks often. 
oocur, af in-edime of the deep cuttings of the lee there i wot roun-for 


two varia to pues, 
The American Polar Expedition via Behring Strait—Thy Bonnett 


Expedition to the Arctic Regions, in the Jeanette, loft St. Francisoo for 


thie polar sea on the 8th of July, amid domonstrations of lively interest 
onthe part of the citimms. Tho Expedition is claimed to bo the first 
which has sot out with theaim of pushing forward towards the Pole by 
way of Hohring Strait. ‘Tho plans.of the leaders were kept secret to the 
Inst ; oven # mooting and disensaion on Arctic subjects at the Culifirnia 
Acailamy of Sciences, to which tho officers were invited a fow duya be 
fora their departure, failing to olicit any information of importance, 
Although a private Expedition in wo fur an ith owt is dofrayed by the 
publio-epirited citizen of the United States to whom ita origin ia alyo 
duo, it bas been mado, ly special Acta of Congres, 4 public and 
national oop aa regards ita organimation, he vessel iy mined hy 
vfficers uf the United States Navy, and is allowed all the righty and 

privilege: of a Government ship; the voyage thurwfors will be carried 
out with all the sdvantage: whick naval discipline gives to such 


enterprises, The commaniling officer ia Lioutenant De Long, vacn., who 
hae hai provions Arctio experience, having been up Baffin Bay in tha 
gress when that vessel was despatched by the Amerivan Governmont 
in 1878 in search of the Polaris, Soveral of the mbordinate officers 
and some of the crow—all curefully-picked men—aro also old Aretio 
voyagors. ‘The scientific stall conaists of Mr. J. J. Collina, aa metooro- 
logist; Mr. BR. L. Neweomb, as ustronmmer; and Mr. Brooks, from the 
Smithsonian Institution, as naturalist. <A tender accompanies the 
Jeanelie as far an St. Michaels with coal and provisions, wherewith to 
replenish the exploring vessel just before ontering the field of its work, 


Danish Exploration in Greenland—Nows has reached Copenhagun of 
the arrival at Holsteinbarg, on April 80, of the Danish Expodition, to 
which allusion was made in tho May number (p. 331). Lieutenants 
Jensen and Hummer, accompanied by M. Komorgp as geologist, started 
again on May 15 to explore the conat-line betwoon the colonies of Hol- 
stainborg and Egedosminds, their work being: preliminary to » more 
important expedition which it isin contemplation to despatch next year, 
The winter ut Holsteinborg i is reported to have been a remarkably mild 
ond, and the ico bad ontirely disappeared on May 15, 


Distribution of Rainfall in New South Wales, and its Cartographical 
Representation.—As ho considers it very difficult to see general results 
from a glance over a massof figures which form the Ham Table for 1878, 
Mfr, H.C. Russell, the Govermmont Astronomer for New South Wales, 
lng added amap on which the position of cach station is marked hy.a 
conspicuous black spot, and to show the relative rainfall in. various 
parts of the calony, the diameters of theay black spots have been made 
in proportion to the amount of rainfall. These spote indicate very 
clearly the gradual decrease of rain poing west, and show, ot the samo 
time, places which, like Orange, are subject to local poonlisritiea that 
affint the amount of rain, At Orange and Cordeaux River o greater 
rainfall thon on the plain country might hive boon expeeted from the 
positions umong the hills and on high land. ‘Bodalla also ia wo situated 
with mgarl to the high land as would lead ty the expeutation of a 
large rainfall; bat with regard to Narrabri and Port Macquarie the 
situations do acs weer to account for the exceptional rainfall, The 
last-named place, however, uppeura to have been always remarkable for 
the amount of rain which falle there, Mr. Rossoll concludes his brief 
romatke ty observing that “thers aro many blank spaces on tho map 
Which ie trusts may bo fillod by those living in tho districts, and 
willing to help him in collecting information of so much value hoth to 
the occupier of laud und the-scientiat.” 

International Congress of Commercial Geography.—At the former 
bein dinlavicd ate peederrie Inst September, it waa resolved, om 

the proposition of the Portuguese delugates, that the text scasion 
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should be held at Tirussele during aan Ren the Beljian 
Geographical Society hus been requested to make the necessary 
arrangements, With the view of preserving the international and 
coamoepolitan charncter of the Congress, and of giving it at tho same 
time somo national clementa, 50.44 to ensure durable reaults both for 
Belgium and for foreign countries, the Society invited the Geographical 
Socioty of Antwerp and the ehiof commercial and industrial useoclations 
of the country to join it in forming a Committee of Organisation, of 
which tho President is M. J. C, Houzéan, Director of the Royal Ohser- 
vatory and President of the first-narhed Society. The Committee have 
issued an earnest appeal to all who are interested in the subject, mviting 
their aid and prosence at the Congress, in order to ensure ite success. 

The work of the Congress, which is to last five daya (September 27, 
to October 1), will, as on the former occasion, he conducted in five 
sections, ‘I'he following is:the programmo for discussion: in each — 

L Exrtonations xr yous commmrnctaLes—Explorations commorciales rcentes; 
leurs téaultata, Explorations commerciales & provoquer pour ouvrir'de nonveame 
déboochés aa commerce et b Vindustrie, Programmes ¢t qnestionnaime & proposer 
aux VoyRCeuTs, aux capitaines de mmvires, acx Convene Nouvelles routes terrestres, 
muritimes, (luviales, & aulyre ow 4 ouvrir au commerce. Cholx d'in méridien Initial, 
Tnstallations maritimes et ontillages dea ports, Mesures officiclles at d'initintive 
privée i prendre pour angmenter io trafic et dtendro les rélatious de la Holgique & 
Pétranger. Vox & addresser ant gourernements 

UL. Peowurrs Saruneta ev Maxyeactimés.—Produits végétanx, minérauz wt 
animanx b exporter des diversea partion dix glolw; marchandises hy importer en 
échange. Musees de Géographie Commerciale exis oa & orter, Hagloments inter 
pationaix. pour |'échange dea productions intellectuclles Procélfa industriala dew 
pays lointains ef en porticulicr cle extréme Orient Queationnains & soumetire aux 
Conatls et atix commerrants nicidant & Vitranger. Vorux i addresser aux gutver~ 
erent. 

IL Ranceariox ar Comox. —Canses pinérales de l'dmlgration. Divers 
syuttmes de colonization; eaumples & suivre, Développement des entreprises eom- 
miotciales § Comptoirs & létranger, Conditions dana lewyuelloa doit étr enterprise 
hon exploration commerciale, Acclinatemoent des colons, Avantages offers a Vim- 
migration par diff¢rents gonverncmenta. De ln coloniantion ant point do yue Belge, 
Vorox 4 addneser ans gouternements, 

WV. Exgngsement.—Wiffesion de la péoeraphie commerciale ; livres, publications 
pariodiqans, conrs, confirenens, voyages d'Wtudes. Notions de géographie commerciale 
& introduiro @ tons jee degris; primaire, secondaire, mpdricur «t spécl, Vornx a 
odimeser aux gouvernements & introduire la géogmphie commercials dans les concours 


V. Qvesrinse ofxtinanes—Organistion dea corps Consulaires, Organliation 
dos Chumbrea dio Commerce, Relations des sccidtés de piigraphie commerciale en 
alles et avec les socidies aclontifiques et dconomiques, Moyena d'aesocinr lew tabi 
commetolans et acluntifiques; services rexiproquos qe pedvent eo rendnt le commence 
ef ln eience, ‘Traités de commerce et libredohange. 

Dominica and ‘its Eoiling Lake —Writing from Dominica on the 
27th of last June, to the ‘Colonics and India,’ Dr. H. A. Alford Nicholls 
‘makes somo: interesting remarks on the physical features and capa- 
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hilities of this island, which ix but little mown, thongh with the 
exooption of Jamaica and Trinidad, it is tho largest of the British West 
Indian islands. Owing to its-voloanio origin it ia mountainous, tnt in 
many parts fino ndulating uplamla extewl from the heads of the 
valloys fur‘into the interior. Cme of thew plateaux, called the Luyon 
Fists, about 800 feet above the level of the sea, stretches across the 
Trvedest part of the island, and containe many thousand acres af fine, 
well-watered land, covered with a virgin forest of lofty timber trees 
The highest mountain penk atiaine an vlevation of 4747 fect, and is 
muied *Truray's View" in the last Admiralty chart, from the fact thutit 
wis first weconded by Dr. Imrsy in 1862. Dr, Nicholls has paid throe 
visits to tho! celebrated Boiling Lake, of which ho thought that ho and 
his companions were the discoverers; but he hag since found that tho 
vokano is mentioned in a rare medical work, published in 1797 by 
‘Dr. Clarke, On -ono of these: occasions Dr, Nicholls waa accom 
panied by Mr. HL Preston, wheee account of the journey was com- 
mminsted. to\the Society by the Colonial Office, and. published among 
the Additional Notices in the * Proceedings’ (vol. xx. p, 230), On his 
second wxpedition Dr. Nicholls ascertained try an aneroid barometer 
that the height of the Inko above the sen was 2420 feet; the tom- 
Periture<at the margin was 106° F., and a fow foot ont it increased £, 
Aa regards tho ogriculture of the island, Dr. Nicholls remarke that like 
moat vileanio sdilé that’ of Dominios is fir the most part exceedingly 
fortile, and the fruits and vegetables are celebrated throughout the 
Antille, Coffke was formerly the chief product of the inland, but about 
forty yours ago nearly all the coffce-plunters wore ruined! by the mvageu 
Of the white-fly blight (Cemiostoma cofeellam), and it is only now that 
atiention is being again turned to its cultivation. ‘he Liberian variaty, 
forthe Introduction of which Dominica is indebted to Sir Joeeph Hooker 
anil Dr. Imray, may now be eaid to by naturlised in the island, and it 
ia unaffected by the blight, which still attacks what is called the 
“native coffee.” Dr. Nicholls, in conclusion, expresses on opinion that 
amid the primsval forest, which oovors the greater part of the island, 
there are many thousands of acres available for the cultivation of coffee, 
poco, apices, limes, and other-trepical products, 

“Dr. Crevanx, wlose remarkable journeys in Guiana were noticed ity 
former uumbera of the "Proceedings" (pp. 191, 290), has deferred his 
Tulurn: (0 Pranoé for the present, proposing to extend his explorations 
westwarl, He writes from Iquatiém, on the Amavons, under date of 
A¥iril 10, tu Signor Guido Corn, stating that bo is desirous of reushing 
the Andes by a sew route, the River Iga or Putumayo, ano of tha reat, 
tributaries of the Upper Amarons, He thinks that therm is much to be: 


done in. that port f @ geogmphical point of viow, and hope to 


eoimplote his examination of the Jon within foor months. 


te 2 oor 
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eerie Obituary. 


Robert Barkley Shaw,—The dewth of this cminaut geographer, the plower 
of nioileri exploration in Exstera Turkistan, ocourred on the Lith of Jona lawl, at 
Moatutilay, where he ccenpind the position of Politie! Nosident at tho court of the 
King of Wormab, ‘Lord Northbrook, the Prosident of the Sodiuty, gave the following 
acquunt of the life ond achievements of our moch-restotted Acwelate, petal ces 
Meeting of the 23p1 of Jane>— 

“ Our Beoiety and tho ‘public-at largo havo sertainod in jgroas lees by the death 
cof Mr. Shaw, Ho 2ee born on the 12th of July, 1830, Hie early odweation was 
receired at various schools om the Coutinent—in France, Germany, and. Ltaly—whnry 
be bequited o complete grounding in the languages of Europe, dorming a suitable 
preparation, sided by hia natural talent in this direction, for-tho philological pro- 
ficiency which bo attained in ‘the East. In: 1863. he wont to Mariborough Schoot 
with a view to being tralmed for the Royal Military Acadensy; his desire bet to 
titer one of the two magnificent. professions, the Royal Enginetry or thu Artillery, 
Botat-the examination, in 1855—tho first examination, 1 belleve; of what is calli 
the modem school at Marlborough—Mr. Shaw was carried. out of the room in a 
Gnitititeg condition, cauted by an attack of rhottmatio fever, fram-which disease ho 
had auffered when « child, aod to-which he has recently succumbed in the prime 
at life. Notwithstanding the ill-nealth he hed suffered dozing thy examination, 
he croosived, soon! after its tenmination, » note from the oad «master, Dr, Cotton, 
axying that. he had won the prise na the best of the modern aide of the achool, 
His atiack waa follivest by along and dangerous ilness,.and-on his tevovery his 
medical givisers declared that his ponstitution was ench that he must, ba kept io 
@ quidl, Gmexcitiny Jive: thus bin military septrations wery effectually damped, and 
for the same twxson he waa debarred, by the inability to: bear the necessary physical 
and mental strain, frem entering any of the lesrned professions, Aller Murlbonmel, 
Mi. Shaw procecied to Cambridge, wliore he dntered Trinity College, and ronald 
two years, Aboot the yosr 1850 the Goveroment of India, desirous to encpurige 
tho planting of tea, snld lands in differont parts of India for the purpose of extablishing 
tea plantations Mr, Shaw was advies! that that coonpation would be beneficial te his. 
health, aod, fortunntely for the public service, he went ot to India, and setthed in 
the Kangra Valley in tho north-west The locality in one of the most teantiind in 
the world, and the nature of the occupation suited bim-exnotly, Ho hed on oppor 
tonity of: eeqiring the language aml becoming sequainied with the ctstome of the 
Sativess ned [may observe that eve of the characteristics of Mr, Shaw was that 
with a great knowledge of the native character be was distinguished by a grenb 
sympathy with the natives and by his admirable manner of dealing with them. 
Having been at Kangra for some time, hiv high spirit and desim to oontribmte some 
thing to the knowledge of the world lef him to make varicun expetitions is tha 
Hitnsliiyas, Tiwana euppoaed that up to that time no Enropean since the dae uf 
Marco Polo had teen acrowe tho Karakorum into the conntry of Kauhgarand Varkaud, 
with theexception of M. Scbloamtiecit, whe was killed thern a tow years proviously 
pnd nithongh the Government af Indis disccuntenanced the project, bolievinye i 16 
be a toalt one, Me. Show started for Kanbyar in the middie of 1688, and errived at 
Yarkand a few weeks before Mr, Hayward, whose name ja well known to the 
Soctety, under whose dimetion and auspices bo made his adventurous explorations in 
Conti Asin. Almost inuuedliately after his return from -Kauhgaria, bo acommpeniod 
Bir Thenwlae Poraytl in iis misdon to the sane country; std-om his return to 
Englawd ts 1872 he reocived the highest honour which the Toyal Geographical 
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‘Society cold give, vamely, the Patron): gold medal; and the President, Sic Henry 
Rawlinson, thas whom no one was more compstent to gira an opinion of the valuo 
of the discoveries and ihe additiona to peographical knowledge which Mr. Shaw lust 
given to the world, in presenting tho medal, apoke of hiv discoveries Iu the highest 
terme. Ho said,* The Patron’s medal for the your has been awanied to Mr, BR. TL 
Skaw for the services ho has rendered to the cause of geocraply in exploring Eastern 
Torkistan, and, above all, for his very valuable astronomical observations," which havn 
not only enable ns to fix the longitude of Yarkand, bat have afforded a woneral bashes 
jor amap of Kashgaria . ... . Sir Roderick Murchison, in his lsat anitiversiry aililress, 
described tg such glowing terms the great geological and geographical value of the 
aurvey of the country between the high table-lands at tho head of the Kambkash River 
and the valley of the Upper Shuyok River, which was executed by Mr, Shaw om ils 
retard from the Yarkand toijasion, and whith will be found in the forthooming 
volume of the * Journal,’ that any commendatiors of the work from myself would be 
wuperfiuona, He goes im to aay that Mr. Shaw, ‘mindful at all times of the 
interests of the Society, has, since he tock up hia sbode at Leh, where he has been 
tiutalled on Commissioner, in acknowledgment of his Turkistun services, busied 
himea|f in collecting geographical information roganting the adjoining countries.’ 
What Sir Honry Rawlinson stated ia tenlly the case, namely, that in conseqience of 
Mr. Shaw's services Lon! Mayo appdinted him to the political service of Indian Hae 
wai for etme tine Resident at Ladakh, and whilvt there rendered great aselatanee 
to Sir Douglas Foruyth’s second expedition to Vorkand, After Sir Douglas Pornyth's 
retary in 1874, during the period when 1 was Viceltoy in India, having to send to 
Kashgar the treaty that had been made with the Ameer of that country, and which 
hml been tatifial by me, the Government of India selected Mr, Shaw to return 
with thit treaty. He fulfilled that duty with admimble discretion. It win not i 
very onsy task. He was instrocted to act according to tho circumatances of the case, 
and if he found the Ameer did not desire him to remain in the country he was to 
retort, He found that the Ameer did not desire to have a permanent Fnelinh 
Resident thety, and ) he returned to India, Since that time J have known a good 
dival of the ‘cureér of Mr. Shaw. Alter his return le waa atill employed in the 
political service, and rendered ua very great nssistance from his knowledge of thoes 
eumiirie, Quite lately, in 1877, he was appointed by Lord Lytton Resident at 
Mandalay, You have all of you seen in the pewspapers the revent acgontte from 
that country, anid linve road of the terrible imssncres which the king haa committed, 
Yoo will have observed that the condact of Mr. Shaw under exceedingly difficult 
biremmetimess waa courageous and discreet, and that be recived the full approbation 


the Gorecnmentof India, He (1! a victim to rheumatic fever, the are complaint 


Which bod interfered with bis examtuatlon wheo he was a boy at Marlburvogh 


“Mr. Shaw's carcer is a striking instance of how a high ppirit- and n desire to be 
taefal in life are able to master any physical dieabilitie to which « man tay be 
suliject Betiles writing the account of his journey to Kashgar, entitled "A Visit to 
High Tartary, Yorkand, and Kashgar (1671), which I am told be oo of the most 
poplar hooks in the library of this Society, Mr. Shaw contributed to the Society two 
papers which wero printed in the ‘Proceedings’ ¢ Those papers proved his learning 
ai a student of historical peography and his dBigenes in collecting information, (ne 
was pobiiahed tn 1871, ond the other, called * Miseellaneons Notes om Easbern 


) * Wide ' Joornal of the BR G)8." vol. li, (1ST7) p. 7B. 
+ *Foalion sf Pein, Obaovsand sod Lely Mors with Toles of Teoste 
V1, (E71) p 242, aul“ Misccllanedus Notes on Bastern Turkistan,” pee aeons 
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Turkistan,’ wea poblished in 1872 He elso mvailed himeclf of the remarkatle 
opportunities affonied him by his wifieliil position ‘at Yarkand to make most 
huportant contributions to Unguistic Knowledge. Howas a good Persian scholar, 
sud hin atwlity to converse freely with the high officiala of Tarkand and Raahger, in 
this language, no doubt facilitated bis progress through this region. Hin sketel: af 
the ‘Turki language as epoken in Eastern Turkistan " is quite uniqne of its kind, 
and portions of It ato quoted in berma of the highest praise by one of the greatest 
Prench scholars In the Osmanli dinlect of that language, which js ite beet known 
representative. Mr. Shaw also omtritnted to the joumala of the Bengal Asiatio 
Sooiety two still more remarkable essays, on & language previonaly totally unknown, 
the Ghutchuk, spoken in the valleys of Wakhan and Sari-Kul, hy a poople who 
appear to be intermediate between the Indian and Iranian branches of the Arran 
family, Mr, Shaw waa bo mete collector of words ot recorder of vooabularis. Hoe 
had the instinct of a linguist, and hie writings are valuable not only for what they 
recon, but fur what they styzert to follow-labotrers in the same field. Tam quite | 
sorte I shall not be milsinterpesting the feelings of the Hoyal Geographical Society tn 
giving thin notice of Mr. Shaw's distinguished carecr, and In communicating to libs 
rlatives the deop sympathy which the Soctety feele with them in thelr less.” 

Dr. Clement Williams —The desth is also recorded, at the early age of farty- 
six, of Dr, Clement Williams, who had been a Fellow of our Sovinty since 18T4, 
Tr. Williams was formerly an asaistant-aurgeon in the 68th Regiment. From his 
long residence in. Barmah, commencing in 1859, he had become a great authority mn 
all matizrs connected with that country. He visited Upper Burmah in 1660, and 
contrived to ingratinte hitmeelf with the late king to such an extent, that bo was 
able to lend very. material aid in the conclusion of tha treaty of that epoch 
between Burmah and Great Britain, Shortly afterwards he was appointed first 
Politics! Agent at Mandalay, a post for which he wan well flited by bie know- 
ledew of the Burmese character and language, no lesa than by his general abilities. 
When at Mandalay, Dr, Williams devoted himself to the ety of the question of an 
overland route between Butmah and the western provinces of China, in which he 
always took a deep interest, and after considersble difficulty he was allowed to, visit 
Bhamé, being the Great Englishman to do x9, Whilst there, bo made excursions my 
the Tapiti¢ and other tributaries of the Irmwuidi, ant collected much commercial and 
cartographical information, both hy his personal observations and from hia inquiries 
umong-thé Shuns, Kakhyend, and frontier Chinese, During his Investigations, 
buwever, an insurrection broke oul at Mandalay, and Dr. Williams was compelled to 
seturn withont achieving his great object of reaching the Chinese frontier, As tho 
result of his journey, he prepared an elaborate memorandums for the Government of 
fudiaon the question of Britla trade with Weatern China, which was published, 
with 4 map, {nthe ‘Journal’ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1564: Though 
this paper mainly deals with the political and commercial aspects of the ambject, ons 
section’ of if i devoted to the phyzical geography of the region proposed to be 
tooversed by the rari lines of commuusicetion, In 1808 he published, through 
Mears, Win, Blackwood and Sons, o small volume, giving an account of his journey, 
sider the tithe: of “Through Burmah to Western China,’ which waa accompanied by 
a sketch map, on which the trade-rootes wore laid down. Whiloas home on lore 
of absence, Dr. Willlame retired from the Government serview, and returning to 


* Hh * Turki Grammpar.and Dictionary’ wacked « seoood edition, during his stay in 
Calontin in 1977-8 Mz. Shaw was engaged! subsequently in writing « history of 
‘Rieshear in the eeventeenth and cightoenth centuries 


a 


Barmah in 1867, ha devoted himsolf chivfiy to the promotion and development of 
commerce If jx stated that he hws left bolind him many valtiable mor and plans 
of Dpper Bormah, some of which wero bat recentiy executed: While on his why 
hone, dur Asmelate diel, on Jind 25, at Castazwolo, near Ploranes, of typhoid fever, 
eantracted at Naples 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
LTamgitude of Lake Nyassa, 
Staskonh'’ Girocparnicat, Reraenienwerr, 
| Ii, Long Acre, July 19h, 1879. 

Pitas: Ste,—As the question of the longitude of the north md of Nyassa iy 
pomew hat iniieresting just niw, from the fact that the Expedition under Mr, Keith 
Johnston is on lis way thery, and un allowance of at least twelve days’ march mgs 
be made for every degres of longituds, attention may be drawn fo a few points in 
its geographical history, . 

On Livingstgne’s fat atitograph map of the lake, the longitude of the poitit kudiwt 
as Mankambira's was given as 35°, bot in subsequently re-plotling the oom jas 
Bearings, Dr. Kirke mide it 34°47" Inthe map prepared for“ Zam bead arndl-ite Tribes 
Jaries,” the former longitude, vin. 35°, wae adopted in the dmvwing, but i ans 
caltened to 4° 21' in the: engraving, alihongh the longiinde at the sauth enil was 
retained, thus giving the lake an incorrect north-west and scuth-cast trend. ‘That 
Livingstone did not aceept this correction may be infermel from the fet thaton the 
\wutegraph map brought home with his last journals and mady by him cortuinky later 
than 1570, the loko ia still shown oo lying.on the 3th meridian, 

Aer a careful comperisom of the abecrvations and dead rockoning made by 
Dr. Livingstone on hin last journey, with the aatograph maps above referral to, the 
longitiie of Munkanibira'a was redneed to 04° 41', and wae ihn engraver on 
the map aoocnpanying whe ‘Last Journals’ Mr, Young accepted this lougliade in 
making hiymap in 1576. And itamost be gratifying to all admirers of Litingstane 
to fini that the oaly wuthority since hie time, Mr. Cotterill, places it in 34° 25’, 
stating:at the eee tine that hie finda Livingstone’s outline of the western eoast 
scctirate in all lta chief featores, Adiling thi northern extension of the lake as given 
Ay Mr. Cotterill to the map in the * Last Journalu,’ tho mouth of the Ruambadei fille 
on 84° 50", anit if wo take: the observation at Muzoti's Pasa iavoured by Mr, Cotterill 
25 —anl. add 15, the meridional difference between it and tho month of the 
Buambadel, the result will uly necessitate 2 reduction of 10" inthe longitude, ‘This 
is oll the -westing that oun at present be fairly allowed. 

An several mapa recently issued, and which have been prepared with 1 disregan| 
for authority which seers hardly jnatified, tha mouth of the Iuambade) is iron 
folly a degree too far west, nod the lake is made to lie In 4 north-west amd south-east 
direction instend af nearly due north and sonth, 

dt follows from the above that tho [distance from"Dar-ee-Salanm ta the perth onl 
of the inka ts considerably les than from Loudon to Edinburgh, and wo may fiitly 
hope that Mr. Keith Johuaten will reach iti from mzhty to ninetydayn ‘Chestuimer 
frota Livingstonie ihowld run up to the head of the lala wmkeimnitios amd bring 
back tho news of hie scccess; but as the Expedition left the coat on thu 19th Muy, 
and ft will probably take the eteaner-at least a-week to run ‘wp frou dhe iebiberimity 
a time should be lost if our Scotch friends desice to be useful in this matzcr. 

od, Boros; 


‘ 
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Fourteonth Meeting, 26rd June, 1879.—Tho Right Hon. the Earl of 
iver en a.0s2,, President, inthe hair. 
—Augnetns E. Wylde, Kay. 

tants Arthur Rarclay, Esq, ; Major-General Samuel Wytie Oram 
ford, U.S, Army ; ‘Thomas Bird Edmomle, Evy. ; Colonel J.B. Finlay, apap et 
Rice. ‘Theswas Fontes ; Montoya /, Hart, Eos; William Harnesd, Beg; Rabees 
Wilson Lices, Exsy. ; Colonel Cuts, MucMahon, Madras Stiff’ Corps; W, Hickford 
Smith, Beg; 2. : Temple, Bvq., Lieut, Let Goarkhaa; Rev. Paul Wittiome 
Wyatt, nea,;duguatue If, Wydde, Ep. 

Previous to the reading of the papers annonnoed for the evening, thy Pumsimasir 
ssnpounced the reemt death of Mr, B. B. Show, the distinguished traveller in-Eastern 
‘Turkistanand Gold Medalist of the Soclety, who had been recently acting ax Britleh: 
Resident. at Mandalay. He gave o succinct narrative of his life and public services, 
(Vide Obituary, ante, p. 623.) 

The following were the snbjects of the evening -— 

Notes of s Trip fram Zansiiar to Usunihars, in Febriary and March, 1670, fy 
‘Relth Johnston, Eq. (will be published (n « subsequent wumber of the * Prossedines’). 
~ Native Routes from Dar-es-Salaam towards Lalo Nyaa. By Keith Juhnaton, 
Esq. (published in tho. July number, p. 417), 

Belure the papers were read, Sir Roruenrono Atoock, at the invitation of- the 
President, mule a fow remarka on the enbject to which they referred. He sald 
both papers related to Mr. Keith Johnaton’s proceedings in Africa, ‘The first 
gave an account of a viet that he had made to tho Usambarm country on’ the 
East‘ Coost; where bo bad collected & great many interesting dain. Tho oiler con- 
iaiindithe information which be had oliaine! as to the best conte for penotrating 
from Dar-es-Salaam to the head of Lake Nyssaa,ond from thenov to Tunzanyika if 
poteible. Tt wea now threo years sinco the Aftican Exploration Pund Committue 
was appointed, in onter that the Royal Goographiea! Society and the nation, whinh 
it one sense they represented, might take ite part in that work of opening np Ceutral 
Africs, tu which neurly every sovereign in) Europa wad interesting himmelf, As ‘was 
well-known, the King of the Belgians called a Congress to conalder what nilght be tie 
best means of opening op the takaown parte of the continent, and eapociilly: thy 
finding « goad from the coast to the-groat chain of lakes which! formad.of thumselves 
4 magnificent water communication, if only an approach to them could be diseayared, 
by whieh travellers and caravans might travel with some degree of safety ond eon 
renicnos. Lest year an account was rendered to the subscribers to that fund, in 
which astntermnt was made of the various steps that had hean taken hy the Gom- 
mittee; #6 that the Geographical Seclety, which liad previowsly taken the feed for ao 
many years,-from the days whom Spoke and Grant onl Burton discovered (hw mennoes 
ofthe Nile to the present day, might not be:Loft.in the background, . What the 
Commmittea could-do depended of comme om the seans placed, at their disposal. 
That was tery distinctly stated at the beginning. They had ncoivgd wamlog from 
the provions expedition that {o sind an expedition into the centre of Africa withiut 
clenrly secitie their way td get it ol egain, wae n very critical and expensire pre 
condine. Aithongt the \Goographicnl Soclety wae snpposed to be very ticli, the very 
great quilay ami indedinite liahility attendent om that expedition were ech a+ the 
Caancil. would sot like to incur arain; fee i8 was inpossibln to leave their envoy, in 
the cents of Africa to.periah, aud they had no alternative hut to gy oo peyimg, 
howerer much it might be, moti) they conld ext him out They wid ot wish te fall 
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into that error again, First of all, their funds would not sanction it. Hi was sorry 
to way thet the amount sutecribed to the African Exploration Fund waa not exactly 
what the ad been led to expect, considering the interest that wae folt in the 
opening up of the dark continent, The total sum received was between 3O00L and 
40007, of which neatly half was contributed by the Geographical Society itenlf 
Under these circumstance the Committee came to the conclusion that anything 
they attempted must be of @ very modest character. Probably the problem most 
interesting amd most important at this time in reference to establishing com- 
munication from the esst coast to the great central lakes, wae to discover the best 
j rond from the coast to the hend of Lake Nyuses, From Dar-es-Salaam 

to Lake Nynes there was a transit of 300 or 400 miles, and o great pert of that 
country was still unexplored, Captain Elton, who unfortunately lost his life in tha 
effcrt to make Jie way from Nyasea to tho coast, und sume others, had travelled to 
purts of that region, but as yet it was quite nnknown which was the best ronte 
and whetber, indeed, there waa any practicable, The discovery of auch a route the 
Committee had sot before themsclves as their main object, and if thay attained it 
they would conceive that they had added one very precious link more to the chain 
whieh led from the coast in various direotions to the great Laker. It was calculated 
thins that might possibly be accomplished in the coune of siz or nine months, if the 
expedition mot with no unforeseen accident; for that, of course, they must be pre- 
The first three officers sent out by the Belgian mission had all diel, and 
taking inte account thn chances of robbery, sickness, and death, it was always wise 
ti wpeak with great reserve with regard to the possible results of eveu the best 
contrived Hvery possible preeantion had teen taken to sectre ancoes, and 
on the isth May Mr. Keith Johnaton wrote from Darvs-Salaam, the pont from 
which be would start, that he bad secured the services of 140 pagazis to carry the 
means of eubelatenco. The Society was perfectly aware that trovellors in that part 
of the world had to carry with them coin in the shape of English or American cloth, 
which was a rather bulky material, and involved the engagement of a great number 
of portors. Those pagatix wore not all quite honest, » great many were addicted to 
deserting, and {fa traveller lest his portars he was simply exposed to utter starvation. 
Mr. Kelth Johnston wrote in excellent spirits. Dr. Kirk was good enough to obtain 
a sleaner from the Sultan of Zanzibar, and to go with Mr. Johnston to Dar-en-Salaam, 
in order to make gure that no difficulties were raised by petty chiefs, and to seo hin 
properly started. A lotter would be real from Dr, Kirk stating that he had pot 
only. seen the expedition off without any cause of anxioty, but that twelve days 
after, when he was doing the same kind office for the Belgian mission, no newa of 
Mr, Johnutou had been received. That, of cours, was the best news, becatise it 
showed that he had procended on his way without any eontretemps which necessitated 
commmnimtion with the coust, ‘The Belgian missicn had landed four elephants, 
aid appeared that on that coast it was a work of great difficulty. Onn of the 
eleplunts it better to go back to the vessel instead of switnming aabore, 
The Affican Exploration Fand Committee had hoped to call a general rpeting of 
‘subscribers this month, tut they were unwilling to summon them until they could. 
give «xne difinite information as to what had been done with their echwcriptions. 
Ho took this earliest oppottunity of informing the Sociaty at large, among whont 
chinfly were the subscribers, that the expelition had been launched, with every 





that means would be obtained to cunble Mr. Johnston to carry out the second part 
of-hia jourmy, but the Committed had jrtet' sant owt the Inst 500. they: had ta 
dispose cf, 1. rested with the 3000 or 4000 members of the Society to any whether 
Mr, Keith Johnston should or should not be enpyilied with the means of completing 
the work which be had undertaken, He conid net anticipate that anfficiont- support 
would not be given, or that Mr. Johnston would bhaye to return with his mission 
anccinpleted for want of « few lundrede or a themeand ponds 

The papers above nainel were then read by Mr, Markham, who ale read the 
following lutters which had just artived by the mail from Zanzibar. 


L—Lerre Freow Du. Kime. 


Zaman, 4 May, 1672. 

Sre—! hare the honor to report the departur: of the expedition whiler Mr. 
Keith Jotneton for Nyaa, 

Mr. Keith Johnston anil his companion, together with a party of 178, left Zan- 
xiter on the 14th May, on banrd one of the Sultan's steamships, placed for the time 
at my dispeeal for the purpose, Leaving the harbonr of Zanzibar on the morning of 
the 14th inet., the whole party were anfely landed at Dar-e-Salaum the sme day 
little after noon, thes escaping the Inconvenience and dancer of a dhow passige. 
In order to be-ablo to renderevery assistanes to the expedition at the first wtart, and 
prevent the intrigues and delays that otherwise would be-canaed by the petty native 
chiefs of the coast, [ accompanied the expedition as far as Dar-t-Salaam, returning 
oo soon as the party had been provided with puldés and had eet ont on thi march, 
From all J could learn of Dar-es-Salaom, Mr. Keith Joliaten commenees his 
under the most favourable combination of circtmatances possible, and will within » 
few days enter a new and interesting region hitherto myisited, [ anticipate that for 
the first tam or fourteen marches hin course will fallow a route a little nearer the const 
thatt may have been expected by the Royal Geographical Soclety; but the present 
state of the country, as he will limeolf fully explain, renders this alvidable, Moowill 
endeavour to follow a diagonal course, 0 a8 to reach the junction of the two atracme, 
Hitiha and Tramga, which united heeome byesablad ess igare beeen the sea beyond 
Mafia, He will then, in all probability, follow the Urangs, which is the math atream, 
and ia-sald to be navigable for a distance: uit to many days’ march, na far, in thet, 
as the mountains, which here are said to be far from the commt. 7 

Hitherto, many difficulties have stood in the way of thin region, tich im cattle, 
grain, and ivory, being opened up, but at present there is every provpect that the 
powerful tribes whieh dwell in te plains will be realy to receive travellira, and that 
the road, ae far aa the further limita of Ubena, will be found open. 

‘The first people met with on the probate line af march after finally loaving the 
coast, are the Khntn, a quiet agricnlinral trike, occupying a district that reaclies from 
the now ruined town of Zungomerm to Ierobern, aryarated from the Wiver Ruaha by 
at oninhabited plain. . The people of Mbenge, eaid to be of Maviti or Zulis oxtraction, 
cecupy the country hetween the Raaha and the Uranga; they have cattle, and thate 
country shounds in clephwnts, which in the thuw of Mal Gumbe wer Preserved, a 
restriction wiid pow to be reméved. Among the Mhonge Mr, Keith Johnston will 
travel for some time, leaving the Magwangwara and Mayangr, of the right bank of 
the Uranga (Ranga), unvisifed st present, 

Reganiing thy River Lufigi, we wer told by men who professed to have bem 
am it, that the dintanes froin the sea to. the junction of the Ruahe sod Urange le 
eight days’ march by Innd, and that In this pert ther is one rapid only, wt a place 
called Pangana, two days from Mpenbena, This rapid, they say, bi widewed and 
covered when the river iain flood. ‘Tha Runhs is spoken of as a ea get 
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Dott with many netienhle reaches, on which are canoes, ‘The Uranga, on the other 
hand, Ti mid to be deep, wide, anil navigabld fbr elght days’ march abovo the 
junction. 


Of the northern part of Nynem Lake nothing whatever ts known to the people 

lain, and apparently the high mountains had-not bem visited by thom, 
Tin sceory-0e the upper waters of these streuns was spoken of as maeniflcrnt, and 
mention waa made of wooderful waterfall and valleya enclosed) by mountaina, to 
which the poople retreat in time of wary bot for a description of these we mnstawait 
the remit of Mr, Reith Johnston's expedition, 

Jone Kime, 
FEM, Agent and Consul-(Feneral, Zanzibar, 
To the Sceretary to the Royal Geogmphical Society, London, 


8 —Lirren riot Ma. Kerre Jonserow. 
BGS, Afriem Exploration Pand, Fast Afriem Expedition, 
Dae Suriam, 1814 May, 1879. 

Smj—Thave plea in informing you that the expedition under my charge is 
ready to wtart inland to-morrow morning, The mon anil goods were tafely ahipped 
on beard the Suttan’s steamer Star on Wednesday; not one man wos missing from 
the lint, On "Thnrmday morning (the (Sth) we left Zanzibar at daybrenk, and arrived 
here soon afier noun, 
Th. Kirk kindly consented to accompany the expedition aa far ss Dor-es-Satnam, 
and his infinence here has beon moat beneficial in forwarding the final arrangements 


our departire, 

Dhare found it neceesery, after further conenliation with nativea who know the 
country between this and Mhenge, to modify the line of route taken on starting 
from Dar-es-Salaam to some extent irom that which T indicated in my Inst Jetter, 
Sommech uninhabited country woold have to be ermsed, apparently, by following o 
Tine ectith-weelward from Kola on the Mackinnon-Foxten rom, at the piart, and 
craite is pill eo ecaroe in the Uzaramo country, that I have decided to turn off 
poith-westward from Dar-es-Salaam almcet directly, and to strike into the Berobero 
route further gouth, by a line on which villages arm more frequent, and food more 
euzily obtainot. As itin, Dhave heen obliged to engage fiftem extm men here, to 
carry food for the expedition fer the first ten or fourteen days. 


* “The following disenestan then took place -— 

‘Bir Fownw, Nieerow eal hoe was one of tha few friends who united with 
Mr. Markinnon in that gentleman's veutarous experiment, Gir Rutherford Aleock 
bad siready alluded to the Cotgresa which met ot Broseels about three years age 
under tho providenoy of the King of the Melgians, when the various modes of 


repeal up the interior of Africa were taken Into very careful conaiderstion. Hs 


the resolition which was come to most unanimonsiy at that Congress was 


for the purponn of opening up Africa to commurce, the most useful experment 
be the making of ronda, Many members of the Society knew how much Mr. 


“Mackinnon had done by hid ¢teamers towards openin: up the trade of the coaste of 


Ada god Africa, ond he hol entered warmly into the experiment of exten'vemring $5: 

make sad jnto the interior, char cel piseaepretgabrtea atin 
pore dissppcintment, amd thor éntered upon this could: mist 

THA ti:kave kal hele abate Tle supposed {t was true jn [ttle, as oconalonally: in 

greater matters, that there wus sometimes a want of eafficient contml when the 


hd 


‘controllers were sepanited froin their agents by many thousands of miles; and perhaps 
it thie new venture loss and mistake had ariern from the wantofsuchcoutrl, Recent 
experiments, hownver, might lead them to feel that no blame could be imputed even, 
if mistakes were made, A person who stlenpted to penetrate an African bush might 
very well find that the firet line be hit upon was not tho best, and have to choose 
another. Tt was perfectly possible that what Mr. Keith Johnston had pointed ont 
was trno, namely, that the beat lino hed not been chosen, but it wae obvions that 
Mr, Johnston detected that fact when he wae on the line whieh had bem chosen; 
and it might be that a mote atiafectory course would be found in the future: Te 
point of fact that lind already been the cave. In some parts the lise which had been. 
taken had been found to be too moch under flood water during the mains, and ib had. 
been altered and carried into higher grund, He trnsied that any other mistakes 
that might arise woold be rectified withont any very great difficulty, In the ease 
ef those streams which during half the year wero no-streams of oll ond during the 
other half wero raging torrents, it might be bet not to try bridges, but to banien 
the bottome and remove irregularities, ao that they might be traversed by men-on foot 
er by wheeled eoureyance. He thonght more attention than had been already 
given should be paid to an experiment that was being tried on the island of Zansibar. 
He belioved that a few years ago there were no roads whatever on that islamd, bot 
there was now o road 4 or G miles long, between Zanzibar and the University: 
Mistion atation. Alone that road there was now considerable traffic, om) the expe 
riment of using a traction engine upon it tas to be made Mr, Mackinnori's road 
waa pure experiment, but from the litters which. had been received from the agent 
in cominand amd from Mr, Keith Jotorton, it wes manifest that @ame food: had 
alrendy bem accomplished by it. Tt wna wt least something to know that the natives 
om the spot had. been trained to make «roar, andl had wo seen the use of it that they 
hod mindé other branch roade to their own-villages. There waa therefore a fain pro- 
apect of the mad becoming a permancnt one, both bocunye it waa largely: need by the 
natives, and also beeateo they wor learning to make branch rowls fram Ht. Another 
change which had takes place tn that district was that, inetew! of boing paid in cotton 
yoods, which were troublesome to carry, the natives wore learning toa considerable 
extent to, take their payincoin, ‘The more that habit was introduced the moreit 
would tend to facilitate Afrimn travel, and, as it hed penetrated the ecané-line, he 
hoped it would mpidiy extend to the interior, He was inclined to think that it 
wuld be well to regard the progress of the road nw a matter to be carried on more, 
Mowly than might at one tine have been anticipated, ‘Therrwere rrasona for fealing 
that at preeent it could not be Enown what was the best line to pursue after leaving 
the town of Kola, about 84 mile from the coast, and i} might prove expedient to 
qumplete that portion, and not to be in any great burry to go beyond thal point, 
These who-bad been Presidents of the Royal Geographical Society must have learned 
that in African ruatiors it wae well to be very pation, and if such proved to be the 
caer in the present fnatunee, he fult aure that Mr, Mackinnon would not regant the 
drluy with any feeling of disappoletment. 

Colotiel Guagr liad listened with very great plesente to the report seni home by 
Mr. Keith Johnston, who was highly qualified in a literary point of view ta give-a 
clear and fall description of whet he enw. After leaving Darés-Saloum, be ‘hai 
Yefore him a fourney of 480.07 500 mile, If he reached the north end of Nyassa 
he would be 290 miles from the sea-qoast. ‘Then, if hie followers stood by him, he 
would proceed 150 miles amore to ‘Tanganyika. Ho (Colonel Grant) liad made a 
eatculation of the rate at which he Had travelled with Speke, and: he fiend that on 
an average they only advance! 4 to 0 miles day, Sometimes they went 25 miles 
a day, at other times only 2miles; then they would be detained by the chipfa, and 

: 23 


we 


could not adrance at all, ‘Stanley stood at the head of all African travellers for 
“qapidity of trivellini,, beeatise lie pushed oa hy «trong means, and allowed’ nothing 
to atop Hitt, To hin cose the aversge waa aboot 8 miles a doy, nearly double that 
of other tmveilirs, If Mr, Keith Johnston got through at the rate of 4 miles a day 
tewould take kin two to three monthe to toueh Nyassa, and then ene to two 
puomthe to reach the soothern end of Tanganyika. Allowing four months for tho 
return, he world be back at Zanzibar by the end of December; 20 that in tho 
beginning of 1880 accounts might be received of his discoveries, All present mast 
bope that everything would go well with bins, and that he would return in himlth, 
able to take another journey. Bombay, the faithful native of tha Wabiow tribe, 
who accompanied Barton and Speke to Tanganyike, Spoke and himeelf (Colunel 
Grent) to Keypt, Blanioy on hie firet journey when he fond Livingstone, and 
Cameron porves the continent, had sent him = letter which said, * Bana (irant,—I, 
Tombay, send for my old runster plenty walaam. [ have been many yoors with 
white men, Catueron, Speke, Stanley, &c, bot have not yet-reon England their 
hore, and a | ex gntting off, T-should like to gee the lund of my old master before 
Ldje” Ho waa now a pensioner of the Royal Geographical Sovicty, and with ench 
an honour aa that hn might well rest satisfied. 

Captain Gawnnos said that evoryouo munt be glad to hear that at last the expe 
dition of the African Exploration Fund had mado a fair start into the interior under 
och an oxcellent bender na ‘Mr. Keith Johnston, The country which waa about to 
be explored was certainly ane of the most Interesting links remaining to join the 
const with the lake regione of Africa, He hoped that Mr. Jolnaton would not travel 
to Wynsss andotding to the position laid down in the map before the Moeting, for kin 
own opinion was that tho head of that lake was much further to the west, Captain 
Elton, who tad ‘boon there, placed it nearly in the same position as he (Captain 
Cameron) bad done, judging from the variation of Lake Tanganyika. He ‘aleo hoped 
that Mr. Jolemton would not meet with Mazitu at Mhenge, who were known else- 
where by other names. He himself met sone of these people at the south of "Tan 
ganyika They werearmed with spears and bull-bide shields, like the Zolus. Up to 
that time they had never been known to attack caravans, becaties they found jt more 
adv (tel) their alaves to the caravans. If they bad settled down thay 
might have improved in manners, but after sponding two days in a village with thor 
the was very (lad to get away without any trouble. Their way of settling in s 
village wae to drive everybody else ont, killing thoes who attempted fo stop. They 
would then remain there wotil they ind eaten or burnt everything, and then they 
would goon, ‘The origin of the tribe was enpposed to be the same ms that of the 
Kaffice. but their mimbera were recruited from all the outcasts und blackgnarde of 
the regions they passed through. He hoped sincerely that Mr. Reith Johnston 
would not find them at Mhonge. M. Serpa Pinto, who had mude his great journey 
qeross (he continent to Pretoria and the Tronsraal, had traversed a great portion of 
eommiry which wan new to geegraphers. When be was at Dibé be (Captain Cameron) 
hetnl of the wources-of the Kubango, and suppose! it to be the same as the Ulka- 
range discovernd by Amiermon in 1850; this supposition hall been proved to be 
correet by the work of the gallant Portuguese officer. M. Serpa Pinte had proved 
himeelf'a worthy sticcessor of the Portnguse explorers of formor days, commenring 
with Vaeco da Garia, whodoutled the Cape of Good Hope and aseieted to establiah. 
that chain of foarte which extended from Lisbon to Macao, continued by Dr. Lacents, 
‘fiamilte who sleo reecherd Commbe. Ho was glad to find that the Portuguese wor 
“iagnin tindicating thott tight to be considered amoug the foremost of geographers, 
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also jolng to assist in giving the final: blow ta the slave trle, a result which wad 
earnestly destrod by all geographer, ) 

Hey. J. #. Paucar eald he waa very clad to hear that Bishop Steere had been abla 
to let Mr. Keith Johnston have Chama, Livingstone’s old sorvant. He (Mr. Parler) 
hud frequently travelled with him, and had always found him a most valuable 
servant, and rewerkably capable of dealing with the natives. He had but one 
fault, He could not le teuated with the cashbox, for he would expend four times 
the amount that was necessary. Abdallah, whom Mr. Johustoa had montioned us 
boing the best man in the Usambera country, was not @ chief at all He was. 
merely a tinaway Comoro man from Zanzibar, where he gut into debt and fled from 
his erediturs He became a sort of ecoretary to Simboja, the son of old Kimweri, 
bit be quarrelied with him, and took service undor Kitanga: Since he had. hoon 
at the meeting be had opened a letier, in which it was stated that the Wakalindi 
wore making a grent mid on the Wasambara. Since old Kimweri’s death the country - 
had been constantly harassed by these tribal wars, and the process which way going 
o4 in Usambara was going on also throughont the whole region which Mr, Joknaton 
would have to teaver, If only some little law and onier could be introduced into 
that region, ha was quite sure that the towns now deanlate would be quickly re- 
peopled. Until chat occurred all expeditions would cost very large sums of money, 
ami would be carried on with very great difficnity. Ho went to Dar-es-Salaam with 
Mr, Mackinnon's first party two years and a half ago, and acted sa interpreter, and 
made many inquiries about the route to be followed, He then heard that thers was 
unimmense range of mountains between that place and Nyass, and that no route 
weut direct, but the ordivary roate was to go down the Kilwa valley. The range 
was desoribod aw the highest in the country, with sides as steep a3 thoes of a house, 
Mr. Johneton had alluded to tho employment of doukers, bat he was afraid they 
woul! not be found toanswer, He himself once bought several frome native, and 
tried to work them, but they would never cmes water, aml wheneter they 
stream, the room had to wnload tha donkeys, and tying them with a rope, pull 
across the river. Of coursn on a journey of any length sueh delay waa. 
itkseme, and therefore he smt the donkeys to the leach market, and 
Enyliahmen very rarely did—sold them for more than he gave for thet, . 
pot think that Mr. Jotnaton would find much delay from the chief. 
ago when Speke and Grant travelled, those parts they found a groat deal 
on the part of the coast Arabs, bot that state of things had 
motives of the travellers were betier Known; they were found to be 
people, doing harm to no one, and the chiefé and Arabs were now helpful tor 
He bad always found the chiefs willing to give every Information snd assistance. 
Ii the road that Sir Fowell Buxton had Ween speaking about could be made, he was: 
wure dt would be a great blessing to that part of Altick, Mr. Randolph, « mumber 
of the Universities Mission, had made o road from Mbweni inte the town of Zansi- 
bar, a distanon of about 4 miles. The Saltan had sent to England and bought a 
pair of poules and @ pony carriago, Hoe had found it eo ploasant that he intended 
to make other rowle in different paria of the country. The road already formed was 
called the Great Koad, end there waa a large traffic upou it, Mr. Randolpl and 
the native boys had aleo made capital bullock carts, and trainel bullicks to haul 
stones jor building. A traction engine was now on the way cut. Al) the carrying 
hal hitherto to be done by the slaves, It was now proposed to do awny with the 
Mave labour, and substitute « traction engine 

Rev. Honace Watton sald thanks were duu to Viewant Duprat for much which 
juud taken jluce of late years between the two Governmeite of Portugal and England, 
Everyone was must anxious to read the details of the concession that had been made 
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on the part of Portngal, and of which a sketch had appeared im the newspapers. It 
taaatnot be forgotten that nature had made a waterway in Africa from behind tho 
Portoguese dominions on the East Coast. A person might go in a vessel from Potte- 
tnouth to the north end of Nyaa with the exception of 70 miles of cataracts 
on the Shir. Therefore, althoagh the opeuing ap of East Africa by roads might 
be reganied in a most sanguine light, he hoped that the efforts of thn Portuguese 
and the English wonld be so far eticoessfnl that they would eventually huve to thank 
uaturo more than the explorers for all that ehe had done for them. Livingstonw, 
with a keen eys, saw that the centre of Africa was to be reached by this waterway, 
and it'wonid be many years beforo bo would be found to be wrong. He took this 
of offering to Viscount Duprat the testimony of an old missionary 
oie pclae by eat Reed sree pease mde start 
working together in the interior of Africa. ‘There was room for all, and the step 
Which had just been taken would pat an end to many of those misconceptions 
which had stained the past, and leave a cloan page for future deeds of philanthropy, 
of commerce, and of Christianity, 
The Parsinext, in covclwling the meeting, aid that Viscount Duprat had told 


iodo phone t it; bot nnfortonately it had only arrived that day, 
and thers had put been anificient time to peruse it with that attention which was 
nooessary io onier to give the Society a proper analysis of ao important a doeument. 
The President tien declared the Session 1878-9 terminated, and adjourned the 
meoting to the second Mondsy in November. 
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Geographical Society of Paris —June 20th, 1879: M, Dacents in tho 
Ohair.—The Meeting was informed that the late M. de Khanikof had bequesthed to 
the Society all his books relating to geography, and that the legacy bad been duly 
accepted. —The President announced that Major Serpa Pinto, the Portuguese explorer, 
waa about to visit Paris, and that a special reception would be arranged for him by 
the Bociety —A letter from Dr. Steckor, the scientific member of the German Africas 
Expedition new emleavouring to penetrate Central Africa vid Tripoli and Wadai, 
was real, deted from Benghazi on the 26th May. Gerhart Robilfa had been stoued 
by the people at Djilo, and a second time at Anjila; even musket-shote had becn 
fired at the house he occupied. Dr. Stucker had been sent to Benghazi to obtain 
aid from the governor, but the Istier kad shown a most apathetic disposition, and 
had himself beeu robbed of six camels by his people, without being able to obtain 
any reparation. However, by the aid of Consul Hoseoni and some of the chief traders 
at Benghazi, Dr, Stocker expected to bw able to rejoia M. Rohifs with guides of the 
Zonaye trite, whose sent is st Kofara. Jn this cast the Expedition could march 
forward to the latter town, und from there continue Its route towards Wadai, with 
the Medjabt caravan. Meantime Mr. Rohlf had effected his retreat to Benghazi. 
According to Dr. Stecker, the longitude of Djdto is not 19° 36° E. of Greenwich, as 
Beurmann gave it, but 21°25, Neither this town nor Aujila is altusted in an sree 
lying below the sea-level, as hitherto supposed, Djalo iv 60 feet and Aujila 98) feet: 
above sea-level. a es gies ss Be the pie ot Ott eee 
#rangely from those of Hitchie und Vogel :—viz. 25° 65" 45" N. lat., 16°20’ E, long. 
(Greenwich), tnstend of 29°44" N.tst and 16°52. long. He reports further that 
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on theziight of 24th-25th fof February, near Mount Ferdjan, during a violent storm 
fram the south-west, there was so strong a develupment of electricity that he elicited 
sparks of 10 centimétros from the part. of hia tent expused to the wind, He was 
able, by wetting his finger, to trace fiery letters in the sir—M. Marié-Davy, 
Director of the Observatory of Meudon, to whom this subject was referred, did not 
consider these {note exaggerited.—A paper was tread “Ou the projected creation of 
an Inland Sea in Eastern Algeria,” by Dr. Cosson, of the Inatiqute, This sea, he 
maintained, would not ameliorate the condition of the country around it, sar wotild 
it attract the trade of the Soudan tewanks Algiers On the contrary, it wonld 
facilitate the obtaining of arms snd munitions of all kinds to the independent tribes’ 
tnost hostile to the French, and even now in revolt against them, It would further 
affect disastrously thy wells of tho country, by fouling. the water or making it 
brackish, if, ax there iv good reason to suppose, the sunken waters of the ehotts 
comtaunicates with the subterrancan waters which feed the springs. Dr, Cosson, 
however, did not believe the scheme practicable: his arguments worn contested by 
M. W. de Fonvielic, who, however, had little farther to say than that Dr, Cosscn. 


ghonld awuit the retarn of Captain Ronduire before coming to » decisive conclusion, 


Geographical Society of Berlin. —May 3rd, 1879 : Dr. Nacwrioat, President, 
in the Ohair.—After a few remarks on the death of Herr vou Steampff, formerly 
member of tho Council of the Society, the President announced that the Council had 
decided to contribute # stm ont of the Ourl Ritter Fund towards the travelling 
expenses of Dr. Theobald Fischer of Bonn, who was about to visit the libraries of 
Northern Italy in order to collect material for his work on the political and 
physical goography of the Mediterranesn.—A letter was read from (Ferhard Rohit, 
reporting that his Expedition had arrived on the 17th of March at Sella, and 
intended to leave thst place oo the 19th for the Dpilo oasis, where, or at Anjila 

to the sume group of cases), he woull complete his preparstiona for the 
further march to Kufara, and await the arrival of the long-delayed presenta from 
tha Emperor of Germany to the Sulinn of Wadai.—A letter way also read from. 
Brussels, that the two members of the new Intermatioial Africa Expedi- 
tion, Captain Popelin and Dr, Van der Heuvel, bad left for Zanzibar on board one af the 
British India Steam Navigation Company's vessels, free passages having been 
granted through the intervention of Mr, Mackinnon, The sane etter contained the 
information that the King of the Belyiane had presented four Indian elephants to 
the Expedition, with the view of following up the experiment made by Colonel 
Gordo te utilise these animals for carriage in the African iaterior-—A conimuhil- 
cation was made to the Society respecting the well-known Voeruvian travéelier 
Wertheman, to the effect that be had in 1878 made a surrey of the River Cahuayara, 
a tributary of the Amazons, and obtuined-much valuable information regarding the 
country of the Jivard tribe of Tndiaws Hoe intended In July 1879 to extend his 
survey to the Napo, the important stream which forms the chief route between the 
ylitesu of Quito and the main Amazons. Tho results of both these. expeditions 
would be-communioated to the Berlin Geographical Soclety.—The following papers 
wore read :—1. “On the oonnection between the clviliestions of the anclast Chitiess 
and the Gtooks.” By Herr Hopke. 2. “On the position of Pekii iu the modern 
world.” By Baron von Richthofen. 

June Tth : Dr. Nacuriat, President, in the Chair.—The President commenosd tha 
proceedings by reading an extract frota a Report seut by the Hungarian traveller Count 
Széchdnyi to the Austro-Hungarian Consul at Shanghai, The journey of exploration, 
iu which thia traveller is engaged, had been so far successful, On the 20th January. 
he was at Si-Nygan-fu, the capital of Shea-sl, and on the 23rd February at Lan- 
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chu-fo,a town in Kanm. In bia Report he vives 4 narrative of his journey, and 
deacribes the difficulties of the passes, 9000 fect high, which were asconded at a tem- 
Perature of 15 degress below zero (Fahr,), and the desolation caused hy the long- 
costinued famine in the provinces of Shen-si, Shan-si, and Honan, tn Kansu the 
traces of the fifteen years’ Mahomedan rebellion ara still vixible, and it is svarcely 
Yet repressed. The traveller was about starting fur Suchau, twenty-five days’ march 
distant; arrived there, he would decide as to the further course of the Ex 
Regarding the German Afriran Expedition, a Jotter (unfortunately undated) had 
been received from Herr Sctiliit, communicating the gratifying newa that he 
believed the chief difficulties which had hitherto barred his way to the north-eass 
had been at length overcome. His plan was to proceed from Kimbande towanls 
the meeting-point of the caravan roads which Pogge and Lux had made known as 
situated between Melange and Mnossambe. At the time of writing he waa on the 
right bauk of the Chikapa (8° 22'S, lat., 21° 35’ B. long:), a tributary of the Kasai, 
porth-cast of Kimbundo, and he intended to proceed across the Kassal to the country 
of the Kashilengo tribe, which extends as far as the Lualaba He bad surveyed and 
mapped the country be hed passed through ao far, and bad besides made an ornitho- 
logical collection of 400 apecimens—Letters from Gerhani Rohlf, were. reed, 
that he had quitted Sokna on the 21th March, and on the 17th had 
Passed through the Anjiia cases towards Djlilo. His preparations for the continuance 
Of kis journey were hindered by the fanaticiam of the Djalo people, who belong 
the religious sect of the Senuaija, which is very powerful in Eastern Tripoli and 
Barca. hoped to overcome this serious obstacle as soon as he reaches Kufara, 
which ousia the faxatice have an establishment presided over by the Sheikh 
Had}i Omar Buttave, with one of whose nour relations Rohlfs waa on terms of 
friendabip, With » view to cbtalning permission to travel to Kulara, Rohlf sent 
Dr. Stocker to Benghazi, whore the abeikh was staying. But he found the province 
of Barca very unsettled, the nomadic tribes of Suija and Magharba haring revolted 
against the provincial goverument, and the latter being utterly powerless to put them 
sown. In spitaof the inflaence exerted by the Italian Consular Agent, M. Rossoni, 
Dr, Stecker was uuable to do anything, und Hohifs was compelled himself to go to 
About the same time the Emperor of Germany's presents for the Sultan 
Of Wadai had arrived nt Anjila Robie adds that the intext reports fram Waiul 
‘re to the effoct that the new eullan Yusef, the successor of Ali, who hal given 
Dr, Nachtigal so friendly a reception, was not averse to intercourse with foreigners.— 
Papers ‘were read, 1. On hie three years’ travels of the Upper Nile, by Dr. Junker, 
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July 6th: Dr. Nacirrimat, President, in the Chair-—Dr, Schweinfurth, the 

aun traveller, was jresent st the meeting. A letter was read from Dr. Buchner, 
date! Malange, Bi April. Amougat other matters, he warns all travellers who 
intend towucds the interior, not to arrive at Angola before the end of the 
rainy season; he also odvives them to furnish thenuselves with woollen clothing, as 
the sudden variathms of temperature in the interior, expecially at night, make warm 
clothing a trcemity. The same remark was made by Dr. Pogge with regard to 
travelling in Lunda—Several Jotters had teen received from the Gerhard Rohlf 
Expedition since the last meeting, Tho chief bad returned to Benghazi, with the 
Tatention of Indwaing the eblefs of the fanatical Senussi, by dint of a present of 
‘Money, to withlraw thelr cbetinate refusal te allow him to continue lis journey to 
Knafars, Theit demands, however, were so exorbitant, thar Rohlte was Hhtignd to 
télecraph to the African Society for thelr sanction in prying the sum. The annetion 
ined, wed it was hoped: the obatucles were now, for the present, removed:— 
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ested, to the effect that the original Expedition-under M. Cambier was paging the 
rainy season at Tabora, and that Captain Popelin and other members of the second 
Expedition were at Zanzibar, in good health, on the 20th May, and expected to have 
everything ready for their departure towards the interior on the 10th July; profiting 
hy the experience of the first Expedition, they intended to limit as much aa possible 
the number of their native carriers The elephants sent by the king would make 
a trial trip inland to Eva La Singa—The following papers were read —1. “Dove as 
Meteorologist and Geographer.” By Dr, Neumeyer. 2. “On Photographie Theo 
dolites and Photogrammetry.” By Dr. Stolze, who illustrated hia subject by 
Tustruments and diagrams.—The Society then adjourned until October, 





NEW BOOKS. 
(By E. C. Byz, Librarian 2.0.8.) 
EUROPE, 

Lasaulz, A. von,—Sicilien. Ein grographisches Charakterbili, Bonn (Strauas) : 
I87Y, Byo., pp. 65, ( Williams & Norgate.) 

A sketch of the physical geography of the island. 

Murray, J.—A. Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland, the Alps of Savoy and 
Pied:nont, the Italian Lakes, and part of Dauphinéd. 16th edn, revined. Lomdon: 
1870, 12mo, 2 vols, pp. 1-296, 297-555 (and double independent Index), mapa, 
plane 


Thia edition (lased in two amall party for mechanical convenience) has beun 
revieed, and brought to one standard with the aid of reomt information 

fran the moat 9 turner yrerma ape H the Alpiue Club, The introduction ty 
rewritten, and au sketch added, the chiet additions and corrections in- 
body of the work referring to Davos (which ix becoming important a9. 
winter reeort), ani the Engadine generally, Zermatt, the Penning and Gmian 
Alpe and Daupihiné, and the Ixunbard and Maritime Alps Considerable 


improvements also in the maze: of these, two of the Italian Jakes, the 
northern valleys of Pennine Alps, and the Graian Alps are entirely new; 
the general ¢] is redrawn on a larger scale and in « tanner 


; 

the Monte Row Mont Blane district maps are redrawn; rallwa routes, 
and names are added tu the waps of Bayvy and the Berneas Gherinnds and tt 
Wonden, Tschingel, and other glaciers, &c., to tho S. and S.E. of the Lake of 

map are redrawn, 
Rossi, G. B. de.—Piante Iconografiche # Prospettiche di Roma anteriori a] Secolo 
XVI. Roma (Salviuoci) ; 1870, fo., pp. 152, frontuy., Atlas, éleph. fo. (Dulan,) 
Tn addition to the archaologica) interest attaching to this work, it contains 

accounts of the y of Rome and its surrounding mgion at differant 
historic periods wp to the date mentioned in the title, 


ASIA. 
“Amu i Uasboi.""—Samara: 1879, sm. 8yo0., pp. 55, frontisp., 2 maps, 

This anonymous work (entirely in Nusia», sod for an analysis of which we 
are indebted to Mr, E. Delmar Morgan has teen recelved by the Society from, 
Hy Ant H. the Greed Duke Nicctas Huseia. It is on onpretentions summary 
of the terature of the fascinating subject of the great changes in the course of 
Showings That a greet fate eee ts the preeeat day, with the'o of 

A 


showing that a trade-route through Centra la tot ont bat 
closely with the fate of nella in that reins, The Impure! maniteces 
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been auucht in the attempt to tum the Oxus into channel aud cloas ita 
Aral mouth, bnt thet the sole alin aml Ie to lend to greatness 
iy the path of peacefs) progress and Aeveloo nats The frontia 


Cordier, H.—Bililictheca Siniea [Proe. RB. G.S, March last, p. 221]. J. fame. 2. 
Paria (Leroux): 1679, large 8vo., pp. 220-447. (‘Trabner.) 
Conclndes the notices of Historical works, and commences those referring to 


AFPRIOA. 


African Papers—No.1 Edinburgh (Eliot): 1879, Svo,, pp. 74, map. 
The fiey. Dr, Stewart has hero put together a few papers with the dbject of 
information on missions i South and Central Africa; and the pre 
rent number refers to Lovedale and geen gp Apart from the higher alm 
of this putillcation, and the account which it contains of the second circum 
na Se aha rane (already gives im the K. G. 6. * Proceeditigs’) it is note- 
y for the map of the east coast (by W. and. A. K Johnston) from Mom- 
tata to Cape Colony; scale 130 miles to tha inch, with a amall luset map of 
frica, and « larger inset of Nynsea, 27 mlles to 
Tata bap Wecsieting Wie pease Be ah a ete 
Ulustrating paper in . 8. * Proceedings’ of May being 
extended te she 35th degree of longitude ; and the Koode Mowatalme lis Is 
& Westerly 
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L’Afrique Explorée et Civiliste—Jonrnal Mensucl, Promiare Année, 1879 to 
1880. No. 1, Juillet, 1879, Gendve (Sandoz): 8vo., pp. 24, map. (Dalian) 
This commencement of 4 special monthly pericatical, under the direction of 
Gistave Moynier, and odited by Charles Faure, commences with a per on 
modern Affican exploration, in which the recent operations of chief 
European nations aro briefly reviowed; followed by short observations on 
cumtuercd and industry In Africa, and concluding with 6 of currant 
tewe The cmap (by Institut Cartographique militaire de Helgique) ix of 
ha execution, byt is uselul as showing the routes of the chief 
African explorers (including Major Pinto), oa a schome extending that employed 
the lato Winwoed in bia * Afriesn Sketch Book,’ and also used in 
thap accompanying the i. G, 5. African Association Vund Prospectus, 


An account of the details of Dr. Dutricux’y ex which lef Ugogo on 
1, 1578, from M to Dyul, which M, Wautier sucenmbed 
to dyseutry, a M. Camber’ 


‘s march from crespwe to Thicrra-Macary 
pein eps and joumey 
Se eee ee Nene Ot Yeteney, LUTY, Cambier ailds « 


Emil.—Eino Caiturekizzedes Marutee-Mambunda-Reiches in Sid-Centeal- 

Afrika, Wien (Gerold): 1879, 890, pp. 210, woodcuts. 
_ & teparate sean of a series af in course of pabjicasion in-the * Mit- 
"of the Vienna ical Seelety, of special interess at the present 
nie, 24 diectming the country immediately adjoining tha unknown regica 
St veptesctita the Barotes ot Livingstone, (present work i entry 
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devoid of persmal nuttative or geogriphical inatter in the sttict sense of th 
berm, and rari whatever sty init te De Hols vt oe exper 
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400 south 
Tt includes within its bonndarios filty-two tribes; subjagated 
avid jy money iy mpl we aie ane Paege beh 

pointed by king, neipal one of whom greatest 
ia the empire next the he the king's wives, 
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ovaniry is very ous, except in the teatse region ; it contains a namber 
large towns, in some parts, asin the Rarotes valley, agriculture flourishes to 
an extent unknown in any other part of South Africa, Up to 1672, the trada 
was principally with the Geap rrr char amen, then “eat x rethrvode ao tte 
to ita present site in order to facilitate trade with the Eogli 

the superiority of their guns); the present king, however, has 


Shaw, J,—The Geography of Sonth Africa, Physical and Political. Landon (Collins) 
an Cape Town (Darter & Walton): 1878, 1Gmo., pr. 100, 
the si fit of = proposed series of schoo! hooks lor South Africa, to be ilited by. 


ARCTIC. 
Weyprecht, K.—Die Metamorphoven ics Polarises. Wicu (Porles}:. 1879, 8¥o., 
eS eh oe Taaar nob fat wok os ea celati 
w of 
Saar during the Austro-Hungarian Arctic Expedition of 


ine-tietamarphoses, the movements of water and foe in the polur 
ico of the circumpolar sea, are y discussed, The . 
vl north-polar regiuns, caching ae for soola-ae oot eee 
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Captain Cook —Centensire de la Mort de Cook, calibré te 14 Pévzier, 1870, & 
Field la Bic de Ggrple Parie (Soe. de Géogt): 1879, Bvo., pp. 140, 
A reprint (with sepnrate ond title) of the May oumber of the 
Hallet of hd Veeach Gongeaimteal Sect seg a eo the 


sel ey Sail Huber; s history of the points In dispute between Coole 
aod Dalrymple, by Dr. E, 'T. Ham ; att A surmary of the py of civil 
sation jn Ceeanis since Couk's “pn y (de Varteny. Dr, tammy ates gives 
descriptive mothodical entalogus of the objects exhibited on. the oceasion of the 
eabehiety eoremut = ave hen a iethistrs re dicuments and relies, MSS, fe 
printed copies of Cook's works of his colleagues, ethnographic mater 
from the countries disevremd by him, and objects specially aibetihie the 
peoprayibys kt of the Sandwich Isic, The Cartography and Bibliography arn 
; by Me. James Jackeon, and, with the exhaustive aim ustally appa~ 
rent in French publications of this nature, include net amily mention of the 
whole series of Histories of Travel, Biozraphical Works, Eneyclopaniiag, &e,, in 
which Cook's voyages and life are given (without, however, precisely thewihay,| 
the voltumes or paces containing notice of him), but the variona editions ant 
translations of hix works, and the titles, ic. of botanical and other eclantifin 
treaties in which the resulta of the South Sea voyager aro worked out, Thu 
map, on Mercator’s projection, shawn clearly the course of the great navigator on 
three Yoyares, 





NEW MAPS. 
(By J. Cotzs, Map Curator n.a:s.) 
EUROPE, 

‘Exropécnne de délimitetion de lu Bulgariv, I878—Croquis eéndmle de la Froutidra 
‘Roumano-Bulgare. “Diesed par lo Capitaine Ardavlide l'Etat-Majer Anglais d'aprea 
dee bette etpc&diée de MM. Ciarke, Ardagh et Chermside, de |‘urmdée Anglaise, 
Schiuiburt et Wolkolf, de larméc Kassr, Mehomet Ali Bey et Cherafeddine Edfanil, 
ie Varmdés Turque, et Kultscher, de Varmée Roumaine, Sous la Directlon do 
Mle Commandant Lemoyne, membre Francale de la Commission, Seals 1: $0,000 
or 2°4iuchea toa geographical milo. Canpiled and Hithowraplied at thet Inpulli- 

petite Branch, Quartormaster-lieneral’s Department, 1870. (Stanford, agent.) 

Kampen, Alb, ¥.—Aduntuea, Cact: bell. Gall, V. 24-37; VIL 3842 aneiore 

| Alley, Kampen, Scale 1: 90,000 or 1-4 juches toa geographical mile, Dwter= 
mann’: 'Geosmphische Miiihdlangen,' Jabrgang 1870, Tafel 12: Justus Purthcs, 
Gola Isis, 

KK, Milit Geogr, Institute —Goneralkarte von Cuntral Europa, beransgegeben. 
vom Ft. KR. Militir-ieo, Institute. Seale 1: 340,0006r 4-4 geceraphical miles to an 
inoh.—The gheet A 11, Perpignan, ima Just been published, Artaria, Vienna, 
(Dudun,) 

This sheet {A 141, Perpieman) complotes the Austrian MIG Geographical 
Tnatitute Mus of Cen “i which comprice SBA oration et ihe 
Continent of Europe situated between latitudes 65° 44’ N, aml 41° 63 N,, 
nnd between lobgttudes 80° 44" and 1° 8" W.; all detaila,-and moan of 
pomupnnieation arm taid down with great iminuteness, Tho sheets of this mun 
tire sold separately, und the index enables ayond desirona of obtaining a map af 
any portion of Central Europe, ou a scale of 4 geographical miles io on fach, to 
ser-at & glance wlint sheets are requitesl, 

Ministere des Travaux Publios—Atlas dos Ports maritimes de la Freee, with 
letterpress. Livtaison §, Minietler die Travaux poildice. Paris, (Jiulow.) 

The third part of this allbe contains the following aeventeet. laut #2, 
Cherbourg. t, Carteret, Porthail, 34, Mort delggndvilin. 35; Tore da (iran- 
ville. Shae nl to aul he Bt. Mriae. 5 tar Seouee La 
‘Guildo, Pimnewt, Port Nicux, Urquy, Dahoust. 42, Port di Laigui-Saine- 
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Driene 43, Hinle, Portrienx, Paimpol. 44, Port-Clos, Lomnivy, Poutrioux, Léaar- 
drieux, Sy reenien, oars, oe Tonil-an-Héry. a. Port de Morlaix, 
Wrach, Paluden, 61, Portsal, Argenton. The first twa parts of thin Atins 
contain, (Part 1) plans of the Porta between Dunkerque and Biretat 
luna of the Ports between Havre and Reequet, | He ta of 

tale de Seine, la preaqu'ile du Cotentin, the Bay of St. Malo, des Col-du- 
Nord, and of the Coast North of Finisture, numbered respectirely 15, 31, 87, 
4) ond 46, will appear in the fourth part of this Atlas, 


Morales, D, José Pilar.—Piano so Madrid, por D, Joss Pilar Morales, Scala 
(41510,000 or 7°3 inches to a geographical mils, Madrid, 1879. (Dadian) 


ORDAARCE SURVEY MAPS. 
l-inch Gener! Maps: 


Inmnasm: Noa, 195, 196, * hilla shaded.” 

6-inch—County Maps :— 

Exotasp; Sumex, Nos. $9, 69. Middlesex, Nos 7, 12; 18, 23, made fill 
sheeta, 

geet Inverness, Noa. 7,44 (Island of Skye); Sutherland, Nos, 104, 111, 
412,143. 

Inguaxp: Westmeath, Nos. 25, 39 (revised), 

25-inch—Parish Maya :— 

Exouasp ann Wanra:—Berkshire: Aldworth, 7 sheets; Easietio’d) 6 sheotes 
Streatley, 9 sheets; Sulkam and ditto (dotacherd), - Saltney Meal, 
tahects, Nottingham: Mansfield, 19 sheots; Skeeby, Suhecta; Teveruall, 
WO sheets, Oxford: Goring, 12 sheets; Whitchurch, 8 shests. 

Town Plans :— x 

Edinburgh, & feet, No, 28a; Edinburgh, 6 feet, No, 23 (revised); Fermoy, 

feet, 0 aheote, (Stanford, agent.) ; : : 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS. 


6-inck :— 
Durham, No. 46; Lanes, Nox 15, 17, 2; Northumberland, Nou 44, 108: 
Vorkabing Nox’, Ba 2d S00, eae be oe ae (Stanford, agent.) 


ASIA, 

Indian Government Surveys:—Geveral Maps of Bombay Presideney, - ‘Ths 
Presidency of Bombay, showing the Divisions of Coilectorates, Talukas, anil 
Principal native States. Photetinccorraphed at the Government Office, 1 
177. Scale 20 miles to I inch. On 2 shevta. Sino St inches by 36; Coloured, 
—Fart of the Presidency of Bombay, ahowbi¢ the Divisions of Col 
Talukes, and Principal Native States, and including the whole of the Northure 
aml Seulhern Forest Divisions Printed in colours, &e., at the Government 
Office, Pocus, 1876, Seale 20 miles ta 1 inch. Size 40 inches by 27, Colonrel, 
—Postal Map of the Bombay Presidency, showing the Post (ifices and Postal 
Lines. Compiled from information supplied by HL E. M. James, Eaq., Posts 
master-Cfeneral. January, 1878. Sale Af miles ty I inch, Size 28 (nce by 
20.—The Deccan, South Mshratts, and Konkan Iistricts of ihe Bambay 
Presidency, from the Reverie Survey Map and the Inilan Atlaa sheets. Govern. 
ment Fhotosinoographic Office, Poona, 1ST. Reale 4 miles to 1 inch :>—No, 1, 
Map of the Province of Kandesh. (Completed in the noxt sheet.) No 2 Tarts 
of Khandesh, Nasik, Ahtnedaugmr [Almodnagar], and Poona, No. 3, Parts af 
Abmednusyur [Almeduaser], Poona, Satara, Sholapoor (Sholapar), ie. Wo, 4 
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Parts of Satara, Kolhapnr, Belgaum, Raladgi, Dharwar, &o. No.5. Purteof Belganm, 
Dharwar, Kanara, &c, No, 6. Parta of Sarat, Naaik, Tanna, Poona, dc. No. 7, 
Parte of Tanna, Poona, Colaba, Gatars, Ratnagiri, do. No, 6, Parts of Ratnagiri, 
Satara, Kelbapar, &e¢—Northern Division, Ahmedabad Collectorate, Mapof the 
Abtmedabad Zilla and (he Kaira Zilla, Gozerat_ Compiled from the Village Mapa of 
the fioxerat Revenne burvey, L867, Seale 4omilesto 1 inch, Ou Ssheeta Sins 
44 inches by 36.—Map of tht Ahmedabad District, Province Guzerat., Compiled 
fran the Village Mapa of the Guzerat Revewne Survey, Seale 2 miles tot inch, 
Part 1, ‘The fives Talukes, Pranti) [Parantij}, Viramyam, Sanand, Daskroi, and 
Dhotka, On 2 sheets, Part 3. Whandhuka nek ings) talalcae. (in 19 shvate— 
Talgks Mapa of Ahmolated Collectorate, Seale 2 miles-to 1 inch: Daskrol, 
Dhandhoka, Dholka, Gogo, Prantij [Parantij], and [dar [Edar}, Sanand, Viram- 
paun,—Amelaiei City, Compilel* by Mr. T. A. Le Mesurier, Assistant 
Buperititendent Nevente Survey, from the City Surrey Maps of the Guzorat 
Kevenno Survey, 1876. Scain 13 chains to 1 inch. Sime 16 inches by 12— 
Broach Coliectorate, Map of the Hroach District, Province of Giuzernt. Compiled 
from the Village Mapa of the Gozerat Revenue Survey, 1876.. Scale 2 miles to 
Libth, Sise40jnche by 27, Taluka Mapeof Brouch Collecterate, Seale 2 mils 
tod inch: Amed, Anklexawar, Broach, Jambusar, Wagra.—Oolaba Colleetorate, 
"The Concan, Cotita Dirision (Collectornte), 1868. Seain Smiles tol inch, Size 
40 Inchas by 27,—Kalra Collectorate, Map of the Kaim District (Collectorate), 
Provines Greerat. Cornpiiel from the Villawe Maps of the Gurerat Revenne 
Surrey, 1878. Seale 3 miles to Linch, Size 40 luchea by 40. Taluka Maps of 
Kata Colloctomte:—Anand, Boru, Kapaiwanj, Matar, Mehmadabad, Narjad, 
Thiera—Khanslesh Collectorate. Western Portion. Map of the Province (Col- 
lestorate) of Khandesh. Commence! in 1859 am] completed In 1871. By the 
Kisndest Revenue Survey. Scald 2: miles tol inch, On 4 shrets. Size of ech 
40 inches by 27.—Fastern Portion, Map of the Province (Collectorate) of 
Ribamieh, Commenced in 1552 and completed in STL By the EKhandesh 
Rovenne Survey, Scale 2-miles to Linch, On 4 sheen. Size of each 40 inchos 
by 27—Nanik Colléctorste. Taluks Maps of Nasik  Collectorate :— Baglan 
(coloarn’), Obandor, Dindori, Yoola [Sawarzon] (colourod).—Map of the Meith 
[Point], Stato of the Nussil: [Nasik] Zilla (Collectorate). Seale 2 miles to 1 inch. 
Site 22 inches by 18—Paoch Mahala Collectorste. Man of tho Panoch Mahals 
Wistrict (Colleetoraty), Provines Guuwrat Compiled from the Village Maps of the 
Guzerat Revenue Survey, 1878, Seale-2 miles ty Linch, On 2aheots, Sine 40. 
inches by 44.—Surai Collectorate, Map of tha Surat Collectorate, Guzerat Pro- 
vines, Compiled from Villege Mapa of tho Guzernt Revenne Survey. acm, 187! 
Seale 2 miles tal inch. Sive 40 inches by 60. ‘Taluka Mape of Surat Collecto- 
rite):—Halear [Dulsar], Bardoll, Chikil [Chikhli}, Chorasi, Jalalpor, Mandvi, 
Olja, Pardi—Tanna Collectornte: The Conean, Tanna Tiiviaioas (Callegtorate), 
1868.. Saale Smiles ta Lineh: (nm 24 shoeis. Size 40 inches by 64, “Thun 
Mapa of Tanna Collectomte:—Basein, Bhowmiy [Bhiwandi], Callian [Kalyan], 
Dhanes [ahem], Kurjut [Karjat], Makim, Moorbad [Murtad], coloared, 
Punwell [Canwul], Saleette, Slubpoor [Shahapur], Warieb [Wara]—Southern 
Thvision. Ahmednagur Qollectorume. Map of the Abmednugger [Ahmednagar] 
Collactarate. Compiled fm Revenue Survey Talooka [Tulnka] Mapa, 1872: 
Seal 3 miles ty 1 inch. On? shente, Slee 40 inches by 52.—Dharwar Collse- 
torate. Map of tho Dharwar Collectornte, 1674, Sonlo 4 milow to. ineb. Sia 33 
inches by 27.—Haindgi Colloctorate. Map of tha Kuladgue [Kaladgi] Collec 
forate Prepared at the fevenne Sarvey (fice at Dharwar. Sale 4 miles to 
Lioch Sise 40 inches by £7—Map of thn Kuladgee (Kaledgi] Collectoraie. 
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Prepared at the Revenns Sorvey Qilice at Wharwar, Soaly 2 miles to 1 inch, 


Oo4 wheets. Bite 06 inches by 48—Poona Calloctorate. Map of the Poona 
Colleetornte. Compiled from the Keven Serene ‘Thinks Maps, 1974. 
Salo 2 milet to 1 inch, On 4 sheet, Size 02 inches by 70—Taluka 
Mayr of Poona Colleetornte;—Bhimthad) [Uhimtham], Hovell, Indapoor 
[lodspur}, Jonner, Khed, Mawal, Purmmibar, ooloumd, Shira [Sire Muni 
elpal Towns of Poonn Collectornte, Surveyed by Major ‘Taner, 1678 :—Bara- 
matl, Indaper, Jejuri—Tatuagir] Collectotate. Map of the surreyel Talooke uf 
tho utnaziri Collecternte. 1874. Soale 2 miles to T iuch. Site 31 inches hy 47-— 
‘Satara Collectorate. Malealm Put or Mahableshwar Bazar, District (Collectorain) 
Batam. Lith Dirksinn, Decean Topozmphicsl Survey, Sexson 1877-78. oF 
H. Tamer, Deputy Superintendent of Survey, Seale 06 feet io 1 ‘nek, Size 3 
inches by 48.—Sholapar Collestorate. “Map of the Sholaperw [Sholapnr) Collec 
torate, Compiled from tho Revenue Surrey Talooka [Taluka] Maps, 1873, Soale 
Qiniles to Linch, On 4 whewts, Size 58 inches by 63.—Taluka Mapa of the 
Sholapur Collectorate>—Bursea [Parsi], Karmale [Karmala], Madeh [Matha], 
Miilsiras, colvured, Pandhnrpar, angele [Sangola], Sholapore [Bholayur],— Map 
of the Aknikote [Akalkot] State of the Sholapoor [Sholapur] Zilli (Collectorate), 
TH78. Seale Smiles to Linch, Size 18 inches by 22.—Kattyar Agonoy, Map of 
the Gomial State, 1877. Seale Smiles to Dinch. Sie 4Oinehes by 40, Coloured, 
| —Sind Division, The Provines Division of Sind (Forest Map. Governinent 
Cifficn, Poors, 1877.) Seale 20-milea to Linch. Sine 24 Inches be 10, Jndian 
Atlas:—varter Sheets. Sheet $0, 5.W. Parts of Mandia, Bilaspar, &e. Cen- 
tral Provinces. Shout 95, Nik, Point Nareapur, Godavery Delta. Sheet 126, 
NOW. Purta of Khasi and Goro Hillx—Lower Provinces Béevenue Surrey, Die 
trict Dinajpoor [Diuagepore). Scale 1 mile to Linch, On 13 sheota, Sheote 10, 
32, md 15. Index to the Sheets of District Dinagepors—Lower Provitices 
Revente Survey. Civil Station and Cantonment of Silchar, District Cachar, ” 
1667. Calentia, 18728, Seale @ inches to 1 mile—North-Weet Provinces Revenue 
Surrey, District Hamirpor, 1878. Scale 1 inch tol mil Ow 12 hindi, Sheets 
8 and 10.—Trigonometrical Branch, Survey of India. Jounsar Bawar, Distrint 
Dehra Dun. Scale? inches to Limile. On4 sheets. Sheet 3—Trigonomettioall 
Branch, Survey of Indin Komaun'and British Garhwal. Seale finch to 1-mile, 
On 37 eheeta; Sheets 29 and 37, with Hilla—Ponjab Revenue Survey. District 
Rohtak, UhT4-1877. Seale 2 inch to Lomile, On & aheots, Preliminary Man 
find Ghoet Index of District Rohtak, 1874-1877, Seale 4 miles to 1 inchDity 
abil Cantonment of Neemch. Season 1870-77. Seale 12 inches to 1 mile: Ge 
4 slieetac—Plan of the City and Erivironn of Jodhpor [Jodhpore], 1877, Seale 6 
inches to L-mile. On 2 ahecta.—Ganjam and Orisea Topographical Survey, Seale 
2 mileeto Linch, Seasons 1854-1857 and 1860-1663. Parts of Districts Bilaspur 
aid Samnlnilpur [Bamnbaljer), deo, Central Provinces. Sheets 02,4, (4, and 65, 
On Theat, Old Series (See Catalogue 182.)—Central Provinces and Vizsrape- 
tam Agency, Topographical Survey. Seale mili to Linch, Soazons 1886, 1867, 
aid 1GhH Sheet No. 1h, New Series. Parts of Jeipur [Jaipur], lu Madras + 
ani of Paster, in the Central Province,—Aserm. (nm sheets.  Gealo § miles to 
Tineh. Sheet No €, Garo Mill, d&o—Great Trigonometrical Survey of Indian. 
Revised Index Chari of the Guzemt Topographic] Sorvey, 1879) ‘Trier 
Bnmch, Sarvey of India. Sheet No, 6¢ of Kattywar. Parts of Barty, Hallar, 
amd Sorath, Sheet No, 56 of Kattywor. Part of Bards, Tadex Chart of the 
Kattywar Topographical Survey, (Stanford, agent.) 


Nore,—The names in brackets [ ] are authorised spellings. 
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Ujfalvy, Ch. E. de—Région du Haut-Oxus, par Oh, E. de Ujfalvy. Seale 
1: 7,500,000 or 102'7 geographical. miles to an inch. Société de Géographin, 
Paria, 1879. 

AFRICA. 


Berlioux, E. F,—Afrique Centrale, Libya Interior de Ptolémée ou Les anciennes 
explorations et les prockaines découvertes Jes régions dn Sahara Central. Seale 
1: 182,000 or 2°4 geographical miles to an ioch, E. F, Bertionx, professenr de 


géographic 6 Lyon, 1870. 

Branch, Quartermaster-General's Department.—Military Map 
of Zulu Land, Seale 1:318,800 or 4"3 geographical miles to an inch. Compiled 
and lithograpbed at the Quartermaster-Goneral’s Department, under the direction 
ef Captain G. E. Grover, nx., 0.4.9.0. June 1879, (Stanford, agent.) 

All the information which bas been received with to the toporrephy 
of Zrilu Land, and portions of tho Transvaal, and Na is embodied in this 
edition of the age ¢ Ue Zaln Land; it also contains an addition to the 
mays previously publi by the Intelligence Branch of tho Quartermasater- 
General's a ten sketch survey of the Emlalazi River, made by W. 
F. Hart, Captn. 3ist Brigade Major, 2 Bie. 1st Div, 

— Sketch showing mode of attack on Colonel Wood's camp, March 29th, 1871, 
Scale 12 inches to 1 mile; by Lieut. H. Lysons, 90th Lt. Infy., Kambula Camp, 
dst April, 1879, Lithographed at the Intelligence Branch, Quarternuster-General's 
Department, 1879. (Stan/ird, agent.) 

—— Colonel Wood's entrenched camp, Kambala Hil}, March 7th, 1879. Scale 155 
yards to an inch; from a rongh sketch by Colour-Sergearit McAllen, 90th Lt. 
Infy., Kambula, 9th March, 1879; killed on March 20th, Lithographed at the 
Intelligence Branch, Quartermaster-General’s Department, 1879, (Stanford, 
agent.) 

—— Zlibani Mountain, attacked 28th March, 1879. Scale 1:42,240 or 1°7 inches 
to a geographical mile; by H, Lysons, 2nd Lieut, 0th Lt, Infy. Lithographed 
ai the Intelligence Branch, Quartermaster-General's Department, 1879, (Stanford, 
agent.) 

AMERICA, 

's ‘Geographische Mittheilungen,’—Karte der Halbinsel Yucatan, 
hauptelichlich nach der von Jonchim Hubbe und Andrea Aznar Peres, susammen- 
gestellten und von C, Hermann Berndt rovidirten und vermehrten Mapa do Ia 
Peninsula de Yucatan, von 1878, Scale 121,600,000 or 21°7 geographical miles 
to an inch. Petermann’s *Geographiscbe Mittheilungen’ Jahrgang 1879, 
Tafel 11. Justus Porthes, Gotha, 187), 

US. Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories.—Drainage Map 
showltig a portion of Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah, Scale 1:500,000 or 6°8 gee 
graphical miles to an inch, Primary Triangulation by A. D, Wilson ; topagraphy 
by Henry Gannett, G. B. Chittenden, GR. Rechler, and FP, A, Clark; drawing 
by FD. Owen. Department of the Interior, U.S. Geological and Geozraphical 
Survey of tho Territories, F. W. Hayden, U.S. Geologist in charge. 1879, 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 

Veth, Prof, P, J.—Man of tho Tonimber Inands, after Guyot's General Map 
of the Assistant Residency, Banda, illustrating the recent discovery of Exeron 
Stralt. Scale 3 ; 1,500,000 or 17°7 geographical miles to an toch. By Professor 
P. J. Veth, Published for the ‘Journai of the Royal Geographical Society,’ 
1878. 
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MAP OF CENTRAL & SOUTHERN CHINA, ILLUSTRATING M® M°CARTHY’S JOURNEY FROM CHIN-KIANG TO BHAMO 1877. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
AND MONTHLY RECORD OF GEOGRAPHY, 





Notes of a Trip from Zanzibar to Usambara, in February and 
March, 1879. By Kern Jounsron. 
(Head at the Evening Meeting, June 28ni, 1879.) 
Map, p. é16, 

Tne districts of Usambara which wa visited in our preliminary trip 
have been so recently deserihed in tho ‘Proceedings of the Hoyal 
Geographical Society,’ by the Rev. Mr, Farler, of tho Universities 
Mission, whos long residence at Magila hus given him an intimate 
knowledge of its surrounding conntry, that there romaine little or 
nothing that ia new to add to his account, Our attention waa, however, 
more specially directed ta the geography of the route: soreral addi- 
Honal positions and heights were instrumentally determined, ao that the 
MeCOMpanying map may prove a useful supplement to his whart. Tho 
appended notes on the geology ami natural history of those districts, 
by Mr. Thomson, will be found to give good general ideas on these 
subjects. 4 

Our native party for Usambara consisted of Chima and nine men, 
For rations and paymenta by the way, we had» small stock of « ulayiti,” 
or English cotton cloth, besides some pieces of broad bine “kantki” and of 
red “ bandera,” along with a few ponnds of white beads and some hoes. 
Four 6-lb. kegs of gunpowdor were also taken to Eive as presenta.. It 
is worth noting that the Vaambara people stand almost alone-now in Rast 
Africa in preferring the thin, and comparatively poor and wortliloss, 
Manchester cotton, to the strong and durable Amorican cloth which line 
ousted the British manufacture in all other Ports. Wo fonnd that 
silver dollars und pice pass current in most parts of Usambara, 80 that 
ono night travel with these alone; but rpecs are Tojectod excepting on 
tho coast, no doubt on account of their fluctuating value; 

The Bay of Pangani is enclosed north and south by two converging 
eiges of the raised terrace which skirte this part of the African coast, 

No, IX.—Serr. 1879.] o 
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and which run inland in the direction of the river valloy, the terrace 
having evidently been cut through ut this point by the action of the 
stream, and then of the tide vbbing and flowing strongly out and in. 
Thy head of the bay is closed by « north aud south stretch of sand rm- 
ning from the base of the northern cliff to the month of the river, imme- 
diately over which rises the southern or Mbweni bluff Evidently in 
former times the river has had a branch with tonin outlet aling the base 
of the northern cliff, the channel it has abandoned being plainly marked 
there hy « depression filled with marshy pools. The low delta land, 
between, retreats from the sea in parallel wave-like ridges and hollows 
of sand, covered now with luxuriantly growing coco-nut trees, bonlerod 
by « mangrove belt along the sea face, where the tide forms a lagoon at 
high water. 

The town of Pangant lies close to the river mouth, at the aouth-cast 
corner of the old delta; about a dozen fairly good stone houses belonging 
to the sultans governor, the Arabs and Hindi merchants, stand next the 
siver: behind these the native huts aro clustered, and reach back into 
the ocoo-nnt groves. 

Boats und outrigged canoes are constantly plying to the apposite sido 
of the river, about 300 yards across in this part of the estuary, to whers 
there is a narrow fringe of houses and hut# along the narrow imargin, 
Above rises ‘the Mbweni cliff, which shows red here and there between 
the maxses of green that cover it. The population of Pangani and ite 
surroundings may be about 1000 in all, at « rough estimate, 

We had a letter of introduction to the sultan’s governor, who for- 
ually received us, and gave some information about the tmde of Pan- 
gani. It is tho port of all southern Usambara and of the Uzegua country 
in the river valley, exporting grain and tobacco, live stock. (eattle and 
giats), and ghee butter, tho two latter chiefly from the Rufu Valley. 
Tt -ueel to have a largo caravan traffic with the Maasai country and 
Kainalondo, on the coast of the Victorian Nyanza, but this has declined 
very greatly; for the last caravan from Pangani left it a year ayo, and 
has not been heard. of wince that time, 

From Pangani, which we left on the afternoon of Thuraday the 27th, 
our route lay northward, first along the level sands of the head of the 
hay, then up the steep cliff elge, 50 or 60 feet high on the northern side 
of the delia,. Ascending this, we found ourselves on a level terrace, 
partly wooded, partly covered with ooarse grass, and partly cleared to 
form rice fielda and banana plantations. Boeforo reaching tho district of 
Madanga, two hours from Pangani, we had ascemied to a second. less 
definitely anarked terrace, Tho. night was passed in the villagy of 
Miuin or Mrurn, which is formed within a clearing of a denser part of 


the woods and jungle which close it in on-every side, the only entrunte 


being a narrow wateway hotween rows of upright posts driven into the 


ground amd overgrown by vegetation #0 as to be almost concealed. The 
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huts, about twenty in number, are of irrecular oblong form, with ronnded 
ondb, and thatched with shaggy «traw> that hangs down close to the 
ground, the entrance being #o low that one has almost to orawl indoors. 

On the 28th wo left Mruri at daybreak, and tried northwestward 
towards the mountains behind Magilu, some of whos peaks began to be 
visible at intervals. For a few miles oor way wad atill-in 


cultivated country, but in less than un hour wo emerged on the broad 


tininhabited wilderness callod Nyika, which lice between the coast belt 
apd the base of the inlund hill As far ae a chain of pools oul 
Kakindu, about half-way across, the Nyika presents a nearly uniform’ 
aspect of guntly undulating park-like land, dotted over with amiull trees, 
among which the branching mlala, the Hypheny palm, is by fier the 
most frequent and characteristic. Here and there, and especially at the 
point marked on the map, we came upon little groups of tall Borasenw 
palms, with amooth stems contracting, at a height of 50 or 60 fect shove 
ground, like a bottle neck, to throw up a slender pillur carrying the fan 
leaves of the crest. 

The Kakindu pools afford the only potable water on thie route across: 
the desert at this season, andl we found the supply excellent; though an 


uninviting green scum covers théets. Boyond these the country becomes. 


more undulating, and the branching palms that iad heen chaructoristio 
hefore, give place to acacia thickets, One large isolated ‘tamarind 
(mkwajn) beside the path marks the point of divergence of a sontharn 
path to the market of Mawia, two hours distant from Pangani. 

A few miles further on, the inner border of the wildérneds fw yéadhed, 
and we ascend the first rise of the hilly conutry throtigh woods and 
bush, A shade tree used as a resting-pluce, and u fenced wall biside it, 
are the next points reached ; these mark tho méeting-place of several’ 
routes, especially that from Umba in the north and from tho Magils 
listrict in the north-west. We go on hy tho latter ap liilland flown dale, 
throngh woods and by caltivated clearings, obtaining occasional bavk- 
ward view# across the desert to thy blue sea; fill we turn aside by 
® little green lane to the village called Kwa Makamba (or Malcimbw’s 
residunco), which was to be our hwlting-plawe, Aw we entered, some of 
the villagers were climbing about among the fronds of tie cocoanut 
trees that surround the huts, collecting the tembo or palm wine from the 
vups hung to receive it. The chief and his second in command, who 
were evidently partial to tembo, were riding dottilo across a log inthe 
miidle of thé village, and there they sat all the afternoon and ; 

Near the entrance to Kwa Makumba there is « fine’ view westward | 
over swelling hills and ridges to the blao mountains; ‘most'6f the ridges 
are densely wooded, the white stom of the mpitramnaf showing out here 
and there in contrast to the general greon. 

Our way onward on the anorning of the Ist of Marcl) was up and 
down, over these Jower hills and thw ‘dultivated hollows Hetwoen, over 
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the stream of the Micurnmnsi and on to where a broad, well-kept path 
Joada up to the mission hou and church of Magila, whence thero is a 
five panorama of the mountains. At Magila we wore most hospitably 
teceived by the Rev. Mr. Phillips and the Rev. Mr. Johnson, of tho 
Universities Mission. The former of these gentlemen acoompaniod ws 
i the afternoon up the rocky cliff north-west of Magila, which was 
ascended by Captain Wharton and Dr. Kirk in 1877, and which was 


found then to bo abont 1950 foet high, We reached it after oa atiff 


¢limh up the wooded valley of the Mkuromuzi torrent, which tumbles 
down the mountain side in littl: cascndes, passing a small village perdhed 
on the shoulder of the mountain not far from the top, Tho view from 
the #ummit of the crag was very fine. From north-east to south-west 
the horizon was closed in by tho dark, forest-covered mountains bohind 
ns, reaching round from the summit called Kiturwe to the long barrier 
that terminates in a elope called Kiamahondo, a short distance from the 
Eufu. Thodark peak of Tongwo stood up prominently in the undulating 
country southward; and nearer lay the gruday hills that our guide called 
Serongala. South-ecaxtward tho distant bluff of Pangani was distinetly 
soon, and dmatwank the broad inlet of Tanga; while between these the 
level of the Nyika wildornesa wa distinctly marked off from the 
madulating Rondel country at our feet, dotted with villages and culti- 
vated tracts," 

Thia moon in the Magila district is that of the “ Mvoa ya mwaka,” 
the rain of the year, which precedes the three months of the “ Masika,” 
OF rainy season, that laste till the end of May, ‘Tho beginning of thia 
moon i# the great sowing time, and the rice, the most universal crop, ia 
just showing its tender green shoots above ground. Tho showers which 
come again from the north in November are also called the “Myua yo 
Tawake,” and then there is a lesser planting time. 

We left Magila on tho morning of the Srd,whon tho sun waa just 
beginning to light up the tops of the mountains, leaving the valloya still 
in shade, and made our way westward to turn the southern corner of the 
Mayila Range. Rounding this corner, we opened a fine view of the broad 
baxin which like botwoen the two oufor mountain ranges, and went on 
across it by a regular alternation of wooded ridges and cleared hollows, 
with plote of tannrins, caskava or mhogo, or rice, in each of which a few 
natives were wt work. . 

Approaching the other side of the basin, we crossed. a streamlet callod 

* On bogianing to fill the barometer which I hal krowght wpehill, {| wae muck 
gtioved to find that the tubo wae binken noross just above the cistern, The same weei- 
dant happened to a Goorge barsmocter of the sane pattera (the one in which the elatern 

fa rigiliy screwed to tho tube} in South America. ‘Tiida inwtrumont was in perfect onder 
it Zansiber, ond was carried wrapped in butding ; yet, notwithatanding thiv and its 
triplo covering of rubber, bmas, anil wood, the weight of thir eimpty cistern hail snapped 
the tube in. ecre jar that it had received. I havo always preferred the rubber stops to 
the right screw, anil fartuisately hure a spare ons of Chat patter. 
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the Tangozani Kara, and then ascended a steep wooded hill. At tho top 
of this we reached 9 cireular clearing wheroa busy anil noisy vogotabls 
market wus going on, the buyers and sellers, two or three hundred in 
number, boing almost all women. This spot marks the boundary of tho 
Bondei country as distinguished from Usambarw proper, 

From this a steep descent brings us fo thé cloar atream of the 
Rihuhui, a tributary of tho Zigi, and hence we obtain w fine view of the 
peaks of Mringa. Then follows a long climb through the forest and 
corresponding descent by wet, slippery wool-path to the Zigi, which 
was reached wt eleven o'clock, The scene from this crossing of the Zijgi 
is-vory fine: dark wooded mountaing rise up from the valley on all sides, 
the stream is overhung by the richest vegetation, and bonlerod by ferns * 
along its lunks, and flows now rapidly over ity boulders, now qiiethy in 
Heeper pools, It ia crossed where an islet divides it into two branches, 
enh of which ia bridged by a great mvuli tree thrown over it. Tn one 
of the pools below the crossing, we came upon an artificial dam in whieh 
euveral fish-traps, of exactly the waine pattern as those used in the 
Thames, were et. We rested on the island in the “igi, and had » 
number of ‘visitors: one.old tan demanded a present, as he said he wus 
headinan of all these parte; but his cravings were quite satisfied with an 
empty mmt tin, which we left him polishing in the river. Ab two 
o'clock wo left the Zigi and climbed up through the forest long the 
slope of the glen in which the river flows, passing several littly torrenta, 
till the village of Kodongo was reached. Prom this point we lind a 
magnificent view down tho glon castward, and ncrosa the vulloy to the 
mountains of Magila: westward tie forest-coversd wlopes that wo thud 
still to climb rose steeply above us. From Kodango the path lay atraight 
up the mountain side, and foran hour we were climbing wrarily ane 
above another, So steep is this ascot, that in wet weathor when the wail 
becomes slippery the natives can neither go wp nor down. At length the 
‘summit was gained, and turning north-estward along the grassy tap af 
the mountain, we came to the first gute uf Musa, where our guide 
fired off hia flint gun two or three times to announce gur arrival, 
Passing through this, and a second stockaded gateway, we found our- 
selves on the open summit ou which the village stands, Msasa con- 
sista of about twenty cironlur huts with donical beehive roots that. 
reach olmest to the ground, & low semicirenlyr oping being out 
opposite the doorwuy, The chief of this hill fort is Abdullah, an Arab, 
who for some reason found it best to leave Zansibar and to-seek retire: 
ment in these mountains. ‘There be soon gained w position, for hw is by 
far'the most able man of any of the chiefs of this soction of Veanibara, 
anil Kitanga of Handei iw said to be almost com plotely under his control, 

Looking west and north-west from Msasa the view extenda over P 

* One of these resembled a glunt Beolopenidrium, but had smull secda dotted over the 
reverse of the loaf 
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wide basin, enclosing several minor ridges and valleys, to the long high 
rengeof Handei-which bounds the horizon. All this aroa is sv densely 
wovered with dark tree-tops, that not « spot of open ground is to be seen 
6xcopt on the vory summits of ano or two of the highest of the distant 
hills North-east and south-west, the proxpect ia closed in by monntains 
semewhat higher than thie of Mua, but to east and southeast it 
extends down the valley of the Zigi and past the mountains of Magils 
to the plain beyond, in the direction af Pangani. The boiling-point of 
two thermometers was 206-0°, so that the elevation of Msass is about 
2900 foot above the sea, Our men complained bitterly of the cold, and 
kept up fire all night, though to ns the night air waa only refreshingly 
‘cool. Here, as at Magils, the night sky was covered with heavy clouds 
whieh rolling np frou north-eastward made observation for latitude 
inmposaible. 
At daybreak on the 4th the valleys beneath us were still shronded 
ju mist, and thie had not altogether cleared off when wo began the 
Sent duto the dark forest on our way to Handei an hour later. The 
of thia day's march waa through such dense forest that we scarcely 
in, the ean, The path wound throngh short underwood of shrabs of 
great variety, among tho tull, atraizht tree trunks, across the ridges which 
mun parallel to the main lines of the mountains. The first considerable 
stream we crossed wae that of the Pempunge; the next the Pomkuyn, a 
quack larger stream, and tho main upper tributary of the Zigi. It is 
erossed whoro a nnmbor of lange giciss blocks have fallen acroes it, and 
from there tho vista along ite banks, overshadowed by tall trees hung 
‘with croepors, was vory beautifol Here by the river bank we notioed 
for tho first tine several groups of exquisite tree ferns growing to.about 
15 feet in height, aa well as the «spreading miali, or mwale palm, whove 
great fronds seem to yrow dircetly from the ground. The nridribs of its 
huge loaves are laid together to form: hut doors almost universally in 
‘Usam bara. 

At non the outer gate of Ngambo, the present capital of Handci, was 
reacheil, ay nore gun-firing gave notice of our.approoch. ‘Tho chief 
Kibanga had ‘been informed by messengers of our intended coming, and 
© his mon were ready to salnto us as we passed botween the huts with» 
wolley of musketry, but the flint guns were so crammed with powder, and 
Were fired from the kneo-in such a promiscuous way, the men dancing 
tal whouting at the sume timo, that we were very thankfol when the 
“noisy welcome was over, 

_ The village of Ngambo was the most considerable wo had yot sen in 
Vsombars, consixting of wbout forty large circular or oval huta. A 


circle of these placed at the inner ond of the village and shut in by a 


_palisado forme the chiofs quarters and the residences of some of hie many 
Wives. All round village, excepting the gateways, a dense jungle, 
Seated Wand ns aad Rig ts posettin, acs makes an officient fortifics- 
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‘tion, and outside this a second barrier i# formed by felled trees and deep 
trenches, The gateways are in walle of posts driven into the ground ro 
is to form a mass quite 6 feet thick, which reach into the jungle on 
eaoh side, and cach narrow gute has two doors formed of heavy singls 
slabs of timber. + 

~ When we were settled in the hut assigned to us, Kibanga came to pay 
a formal visit. He i# brother to the present king of Fuga, but ix oon- 
#tantly atwar with him; the story of the political troubles and divisions 
of Usambars since the death of the former Kimwori has been given by 
Bishop Steere in Sir Bartle Frere'’s * Eastern Africa’ (p.35), aa well as 
by Mr. Farler in his recent paper, so that it need not be repeated here, 

Kibangn’s features differ from those of any of his attendant villagers, 
‘and indeed from those of any Usambara man we had seen. His skin is 
of much lighter shade, and his peculiarly curved nose, deep sunk 
lined: forehoad and small cars; reminded one much of the portraite of 
Theodoros of Abyssinia, I vould not find that he had any trulition of the 
origin of his pooplo, except that at first their mothers were Uzegua women. 

Our conversation, carried on through Chuma, drifted quickly into the 
subject of the googranhy of tho district under Kihanga’s rule, which 
extends nominally from the Pemkuyu-westward to the valley boyond 
the mountains of Handel, south to near the Rafa and northward two 
days’ jourtiey, 

‘The interview over, Kibangs retired, amd presently sent us a sheep 
anil ¢ome fowls, providing also # quantity of rice for the men. The 
return present consisted of several clothe of varions kinds, a keg of 
powder, several hoes, and « kofia and) kangen, or worked enp and long 
yarment, with all of which be expressed himself well satisfied, 

During all the evening and well. into the night we were entertained 
by dances, These wore begun by the children of the village, boys aml 
girls forming two opposite: lines, the one side repeating a monotonons 
chant of “Ngambo-yambo,” the other replying “* Oi, oi,” and keeping: 
this up throughout the dance. This was begun by one of the girls 
shufiling across: the space between the lines, feet together, by a peculiar 
jorking of the body, choosing a boy partnor,and shuffling back with him 
in a sort of waltz, in which arms wore changed at each wtep. ‘This was 
followed by a farious sort of war-dance by the young mon, who rat 
round ina cirele, shouting and clapping hands in time, two opposite in 
tho ring darting into it at intervals, and after dodging one another about 
returning to the mpidly moving ring. 

The night closed in dark and cloady, so that the much desired obser- 
vation for latitude seemed hopeless, but about three o'clock wo were 
wakened simultaneously by the invasion of the hut, under: the eaves of 
which we were alesping, by myriads of aharp-hiting ants, which covered 
roof and. floor, and walla, and posts, and literally mined upon ns. 
Eseaping from the hut, I found that several stars were visible, and 
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80 occupied the time during which the ants were being driven from our 
habitation by moans of fires lit round it, in getting a latitude of 
Ngambo. 

On the Sth, accompanied by Abdullah of Msasa, who had come 
over with us, I climbed the hill of Handei, the top of which is about 2 
miles direct distance nurth-west of Ngambo.. The boiling-point thermo- 
tnoter had shown 206-6° at the village, or an elevation of about 3100 feet. 
The hill was quite 900 feet higher, or about 4000 feet above the sas. 
Gradually, as we ascended, the clouds that were sweeping from the nerth- 
ust lifted: the view from the summit was magnificent, and disclowed 
features of which I had no previous conception. 

nmediately beneath us lay a great valley, 5 or 6 miles wide, ex- 
tending from N.N.E. to S.S.W.; bordored on this side by the mountains 
of Handei, which fall almost precipitously down inte it; on the other 
by the sharp-cut edge of what may be called the plateau of Fuga, over 
which, range upon range of mountains filled up all the western horizon. 
The bed of the valley seemed almost level, exeept where a little green 
Hill ridge ealled Churni rose in the middle. On this side « river named 
the Muremwa meanders down to the Rufu, and at the base of the opposite 
mountains the larger Ruengera follows » parallel course, coming down 
from the western plateau through a gorge into the plain. Northward 
the valley was divided into two upper branches by the peak of Rutindi, on 
the flank of which we could we the huts of the village of Hundu, where 
the chief Kinyassi resides. Tho western branch, along which we had 
# distinot view, was closed atits termination by very high and apparently 
isolated mountains, Their names were given me by Abdullah, who 
knows all this country very thoronghly. The most northerly ure Yamba 
(352° to 355° trae), and Gombero, a flat-topped steep-sided monntain 
(351°); both of these belong to the district of a chief named Shatu. 
Kongoi is a very distant flat-topped mountain (348° 30"), beyond which 
all is paid to be plain country, The Bumbuli Hills in which the Ruen- 
gers rites centre about 324° 30’; Baga, the furthest mountains we can 
seo over the northern pert of the plateau, extend from 315° to B17°; 
moxt the rounded dome mountain, on which Fuga stands, was distinctly 
seth, and appeared to be about 25 miles off in dircet distance, though it 
is two days’ march from Ngambo by path; ite hearing from this ix 304° 
true. A large swampy luke in the month of the western branch of the 
Valley, between Rutindi and the gorge from which the Ruengeta issues, 
is named Kumba ; it is not connected with auy river, Along the oppe- 
site elope of the monntaing Abdullah pointed out in saccession the 
village of Sembakera (chief Mwakimungn), which lies on the track to 
Fuga; Tamota (chief Kihiyo), whore there is another pass up from the 
valley; the Murungui Valley (chief Mandia), Muraro (chief Sindano), 
aud Vugiri (chief Joho), As far ns I could nnderstand the acoonnts 
given, the most important river beyond the Rucngera is the Mkomuzi, 


Js 
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which goes from near Masinds (Semboja’s town near and beneath Fuga) 
ta the Rufu, having for trilutaries the Mwasha, the Kesoi, and the Zummui, 
the two latter being passed, I believe, on the way to Faga from 
Handei, 

The lroad Jowland or valley beneath ts is named Sediya, It was 
formerly very populons, but since the ware of tho succession to the 
throne of Fuga, ite villages have been destroyed, and it is now unin- 
habited, no one on this wide venturing towards the Fuga Hills, and no 
oe coming thence except at rick of lifo. "The Masai havo made it an 
easy line of descent in their maida on the exttle of pastoral Uzegua; 
their bands come by the base of the Gombero Mountain, anit pase alony 
the western side of the valley to the plains of the Rufu. 

South-castward in the opening of the valley mouth uppear the wide 
levels of Uzegua, bordered in the west by’ chain of iselated conleal 
hills, one of the nearer ani more prominent of which, called Mbwegu, 
hears 224°, Along the line of the Hundei Mountains, besides the high 
point upon which wo were standing, the most prominunt points visible 
northward along it were the ronnded domes of Pormba and Kiranga, anid 
to southward the green grassy peak of Sangarawe rising out of the dark 
forest, and that of Thiri w little more distant. Pemkuyu rises behind 
Pemibu Hill, and Zigi in that of Sangarawe, Lowking eastward, we 
could treo their valleys between the dark forest ridges till thoy unite. 
not far from Msasa, Over the ridgo on which Masa stands (and which: 
seamed Jow from this elevation), « wide stretch of the maritime plain 
was visibly, ue well as the distant bln of Pangani. 

At is remarkable that the great forest of Usumbara seema to be con- 
fined to the high basin enclosed hy the triangular block of mountains 
between Meaea and Handei. Though the Magila Range and the 
country all down to the verge of the wilderness is well wooded, the trun 
are comparatively sumll; the Sediya Valloy, on tho other side, hos 
patches of wood only, tho rest being open grassland; and the mountains 
of what T have oalled the Fuga platean, scent to be almost hare, thongh 
Captain Speke mentions “ prodigious wooding” on tho hills south-weat 
of Fuga. 

in returning from Handei, we choso tho path by the district of 
Bulwa (I conld not find that there had ever been any town of this 
name), which crosses the rango on which Msaaa stands, but at a tuore 
northerly and much higher point. Abdullah was again our guide, this 
time an unwilling one, as he lad hoped we wonld return by his own 
village. Tho path lod back into the great forest; first down inte 
the valley of the Pemkuyn, which wus ¢roased. by = picturesque but 
dificult bridge of a single tree thrown across its rocky bod ut a consi. 
derablo height; aml thence over another forest-covered Tidge to tho 
channel of its tributary, the Vungue, which is the boundary stream 
between the districts of Hamlei and Bulwa, From the Vangue wa begun, 
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the steep asount of the range sorom which Rulwa extends; and after un 
exceedingly steep climb. for an hour up through the forest, resohed ‘an 
¥orhanging Tock called Movumi, which is need: as 0 resting-placn. 

‘Some of the groat trees we hind passed in the ascent were giants of 
8 to 10 fest in diamoter above the converging point of the Droad, fat, 
perpendicular buttresses which support their hase; they tise often 60 to 
70 feet clear without a branch, und their whole height is not lew than 
150 to 200 foot. The tnderwool is generally short, the ground often 
lear ‘and strowed with a nustting of dead leaves; the branchrs above 
interne ao olodely ae to exclude the sunlight, and produce a dim, anl- 
dued light betwoen the great pillartike stems, 

Another steep climb of ul! an hour up « rough torrent-bed brought 
tw to the firest-covered summit, which is probably about 4500 feet above 
séa-level. 

Tn deseomting the opposite slope, 90 steep in some parts that one had 
te hold on by the hanging lianas-to prevent aliding down hoadlong, we 
had momentary glimpaes through the trees of the shurp rock-peaka of 
Mringa, at the nerihern end of the Magila Range, and of the fine valley 
of the Zigi between. After an hour of steep and tapid descent, wo cameo 
to the'firat hill village of the Bulwa: district on this side; and at noon, 
after another |jour steadily down-hill, passing several more hiamlots, we 
reached the village of Zimbiri in the valley, a plage of abont sixteen huts, 
thorp Tagged and unequal in appearance than those of Handei: ‘lhe pro- 
spect from this point was very fine; east were the sharp points of Mringa 
Timing above the wooded «opes ; westward the dark mountain, down 
which we had) come, secmed to overhang the valley ; while northward 
the viow opened ont across a wider valley to the grand muge of monn- 
tainsin which Rakindo, Songomu, ind Mtao are the most conaphmous 
points, 

At three o'clock wo loft Zimbiri, bidding good-liye to Abdullah of 
Muasa, who was rondured happy by tho present of a keg of powder, 
and descending eastward reachel the Zigi again. Here it had grown 
into a fing river; where we cromed, jt forme four branches, exch of them 
large streanis with istauds between, Above, whert we turned to follow 
up ite right bank for eome distance, it was ene united. tiver, almost us 
broad and deep ws the Thames wt Oxford in its normal condition, Be- 
youd the “igi the oll chief of Zimbiri, who had offered himeclf as our 
gulde, became confused as te the paths, 60 we turned back to the village 
of Rufinga, the gate of which we had passed shortly before, and there 
found quarters for the night, On entering the narrow gateway, and 
passing up the narrow path beyond, wo found thia a very clean, well-built 
Village of about twenty huts, errounded on all sides by jungie,abows 
which we conid see the stoop sides of Mringa, ‘Though the moon Tose 
clear over tho-hills, the night clonded over, and all sttempte-to obtain a 
latitude wore. vam, Slooping ontside, onr rest was interrupted first by 
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the wailing of one of the village dogs,.as {twas carried off into. the 
jungle, no doubt by « leopard, and afterwards by heavy rain, 

On the morning of the 7th wy started early, with a frosh guide, in 
the direction of the path to Magila; and after skirting the /hille on 
the eastern wide of the valley, passing the base of the fine projecting 
cliff of Rugamba, and winding southward ovor woodod ridges and by 
enltivated plots for two hours, reached the path wo had. formerly tra- 
veraad on our way from Magila to Messe. Following tho old peuth, 
Migila woe reached again nt ten o'clock, 

During our hults at Mugila, the incessant dmunming at one or other 
of tho: surromnding villages made one curious to see this monotonous 
instrament. It consists of a-hollow cylinder of wood abont-two fost long, 
narrower at one ond. than the other, ornamented by flat panela, the ends 
(the larger about ono foot in diameter) being closed by skin tightly 
pogred over thom. 

itis beaten to one monotononsa measure for the dance; to annoinoe 
war from villago to villogo the best increases from slow to very fast, 
ani i6 accompanied by the ery of “Kondo” (war): and» third meagore 
is used in driving gut a“ pepo" or.devil that is supposed to have taken 
posession of aome nufortnnate, ‘The drum is then, heat close beside the 
invalid; the idea being that the spirit is wo fond of music, that ho will 
come out of they possessed one to hear the drum better; whon this is 

snppesed to haye taken. ploee, tho drum is passed om to a. second per- 
former, and then to « third, and so on, till the poor devil gots lost, 
forget where he came from, and so the pationt is freed, | 
_ Amal clarionst called the “zomali" about 18 inches long nama with 
& reed mouth-picop js also a favourite.inatrumont; it givox out wnmnde 
mach rewmbling those of the Welsh bagpipe without the drone, and 
accords well with the highland landscape. A third is & doublo-stringeyd 
lute, called the “pangn" or “zero,” in which half a caluhash serves aa 
sonnding board. The “kwavha" is a shield-like board, about. 2 feat 
Jong and 8 inches wide, rounded at the ends, into which two round notehed 
sticks, of hard wond.are.insertod #0 as to form ‘a curve over it; theses 
notched sticks are thon rubbed up and down with amull sticks, wo eto 
produce a rasping and most-unmusical sound, A mare capable inatmn- 
ment is the “-viringa,” o large, rmdy, pianc-like vontrivance formed of 
two thick banana stems Inid parallel, and of pioces of hard wood fastened 
crosswise butween these, made so that thove giving the highest notes are 
in tho middle, the lowerto each wide, It in Played upon by striking the 
notes with two sticks, 

Besides the murriage «ustom related by Mr, Farler, a few others that 

were gathered at Magila may be noted, After birth a child ie kept 
indoors strictly for five days; girls nover tonch fowl till after marriage, 
When the hushand cooks « chicken and shares it with his wife, Circnm- 
tision is generally performed at the age of three or. four. Trill marking 
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suis take place at irregular intervals, and there is no special age wt 
which this coremony is performed. It ix accomplished in some tribes ly 
Tancing « certain oomber of marks on the upper arm, when the operation 
is called the “ndege,” because the subject being blindfolded is mu ppoaed 
to be lanced by the beak of s bird or * udece” which comes to him: the 
real operator being the village medicine man. In others, as at Hanilei, the 
morks are burned into the skin sous to leave a certain number of rounded 
lumps, four to eighteen marks perhaps being used by the different tribes. 
These marking doys are concluded bya dance, in whiok kilts of boyn, 
or baobab-burk fibre, are-worn, the face and body being sprinkled with 
white ashes, and a zbra's tail stuck into the belt of the kilt behind, and 
waved about by a peculiar movement of the body. 

When anyone is about to die the drums aro brought to the bedside by 
the men, and women gather into the hut ta be ready to weep at the 
proper time. After death the body is washed and covered with a cloth, 
and then at a signal given ona drum, a general wailing and drumming 
begins, ‘The grave is dug about 4 fect deep, and after that a lateral 
hollow of sufficient size is scooped out, and the body being placed in this 
is shut into thia side cave by w hoard and the grave is then filled in, 
Indian corn is then spread on the grave, a custom which may have arises 
from the notion that on a man's death the corn hw has planted and grown 
belongs to noone, On the death of 2 Mohammedan an animal is eacri- 
ficed, and prayers are addressed first to God asking him to receive back 
hia creature, and than to the defunct adjuring him not to come back to 
firht with anyone in « dream, 

From Magile ww mado our way on the morning of the 10th eastward 
to Umba, wherv the Universities Mission hus another station. We were 
proceded by the Rev, Mr, Yorke, who had been staying at Magila for a 
few daya, aud who, assisted at present by Mr. Woodward, is in charge of 
the station, Our way led across the hilly and undulating Bendei 
country, acrew the Mkurumuzi, past a tomber of villages, the chief of 
which were Maveta and Miembule, and by many large cultivated clear- 
ings, to the winding, halfiry bed of the Ukumbine, and from that to 
the large village of Umba enclosed in the woods whioli border the 
wilderness, 


The Ukumbine comes from near the Kilima Kiguruni, which we had 


-Pased on our way to Magila ; it had dried tp ut the time of our visit to 


a chain of saline pools rendered so'no dowbt from the passage of the 
Water over sume bede of deposited ealta; yet from thesa the only water 
supply of the town of Umba and of thw surrounding district ia oh- 
tuined. 

The town is.a-strong place entered Ly two approaches, each gnarled 
by triple gutes made from the wood of a apocies of acacia eulled 
m'kongolo, black within and white without, whieh js s hard aw to 
almvst withstand the attacka of the white ante; on other sides it ia 
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protected by a dense jungle. It has not yot heen attacked by the 
plundering Wadigo, whose bands are the scourgo of the settled poople 
on the borders of tho Nyika, imt soveral villages in its close vicinity, 
among them the large one of Vomba, have been abandoned within 
recont months on account of the attacks of these raiders. 

The mission station, on entering which wo had a moat enthusiastia 
reception by Mr. Yorke’s boys, lies in a little clearing of the jangle 
behind the town, shut off from it by a puteway, ond consists of one or 
two huta only, the church being placed in tho midis of the town itself, 

From a height outside the gato of Tmha I wos glad to olitain 
nimber of cross bearings, which enabled me to fix the position of several 
points of the Magila Range, of the Rukindo Heighta, of Bamba Hill, 
whore plimbago is abundant, and of the now distant peak of Rutindi, 
whicli we had scen from the hill of Handsi, &e.; and an observation for 
latitude was obtained in the evening. 

As we were about to tum in for the night in one of the mission 
houses 4 loud roar was heard outside in the jungle, and on going out 
it wan heard again several times moro distinctly: Mr. Yorke and some 
of the natives recognising the aonnd as the growl of m lion, This was 
the only wild animal wo had heard on the journuy ; indeed, the scarcity 
of gatne in. all thia district struck ne sa remarkable, 

fn returning from Umbo our way led sonth-westward over the 
umiulations and enltivated hollows of the Bondei country, to where wo 
rejoined our old track at the fenced well, and tree which had served as 
our former reating-place. ‘Tho meoting-point of the paths was crowded 
today with men and women bearing burdens of fresh and dried bananas, 
Tige, cassava, tobacco, &o., on their way to market of Mawin, near 
Pangani. Tho men were all armed in-some way, oithor with ayeara or, 
most frequently, with bow and short poisoned urnows, tipped either with 
iron, in various shapes, or-with hard wood, und feathored, AN the way 
across the desert to where the track to Mawia branches off from thut-we 
followed, our party was mixed up in a long proceszion of these Bondet 

A’ few notes on sone of the chiof cultivated and wild vegetable 
products of this part of Usambara may he naefal, The most populous 
and the only extensively cultivated districts through which we Paased 
were those of the Bondei or valley conniry, between tho inner eda of 
they wildarness and the base of the forest-covered mountains, including in 
this the broad valley of the Zigi between Balwa und Mogila. Almoet 
avery part of this belt is dotted with villages and patched over with 
plots of cultivated ground, which lie chiefly in the hollows between the 
wooded ridges. The common products are rice, mhogo or cassava, maize, 
and sugarcane; tobacco is oultivated here also to some extent, but seems 
to be the apecial product of the Handoi district, whonos considerable 
quantities of the sun-iried leaf, beaten into little round flat cakes about 
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2 inches in diameter, are sent dows to Pangmni for export, "The tobacco 


is course and wtrong, but of fairly good flavour. 

“Native cotton is wed for throad-maldng to a small extont, but the 
staple is short and the quality inferior, The “ mbungy (Candoiphin) 
ving is known from Pangani inland all the way to Handei, and at 
Mugila 1 obtained from Mr, Phillipe a tull of indiarabber which ia made 
there ton emal} extent for export. 'Vhe mbungn fruit was only about 
half grown ut the timo of our visit. ‘The gam-copal toe (called shalusi 
here) in said to be abundant in the woos adjoining the imnor side uf tho 
wilderness, thongh I did not noticw it, but it deca not éextond farther 


(Oil-palin treea, or “anwhikiohi,” were noticed at wile intervals as far 
as Magila, where thore iia tall one immediately below the hill on 
which the mission house stand, ‘The east coast variety of this palm 
diifors in nothing from that of the weat excepting in the smaller six of 
the kernela; bot on Ponba Tsland the tres are numerous enough to 
moke thee plums é pontiderable article of export. From the treo ut 
Magila the owner makes oil for cooking and) lighting. The coconut 
scone tu ceane with the first outlying range of monutains; oras soon as 
the geu-lreeze ig shut off; Int beyond that the tanuna becomes very 
almaiant, and ite unripe fruit, boiled and thréaded on the twice of 
Dasher to dry in the aun, forme the stable food of the higtlanders: 


“Thits prepared, the banana acquires @ flavonr very like that of the 


Potato, 
After a day's delay ut Pungnni, wo wore obliged to Tm content with 
a very small and filthy dhow to carry us back to Zanzibar, 


Notes on tha Geslogy of Usawbara. By J. Towson, 


‘Lyive, o¢ wor route did,-across gmas-covared. plains, and over forest-clad 
motiniains, may be well understood that our insight into the internal 
strocture of the country consisted Iut of glimpece, yet Dam convinced 
that they are suffvient to convey.a general iiea of the geolory, and in 
that belief sobmit dhe following remarks, 

The following formations cama under our notice: (1) Recent— 
alinvinm of the V'angant; (2) 'Tertiary—two raised sen beaches 
(3) Carboniforons—eandstonos and limestones; and (4) Metamorphic 
—anotae.. 

Taking these in the alive.order, we Lave thon, in the first place, 
to: consider the receut deposits. The alluvium borne dows by the 


Tangani has in process of time raised « long triangulur piece of swampy. 


ground on the north or left side-of the river. At ite hroadest part it 
will be about threeyuurters-of w mils, and in length about. two qmiles, 
The pea hes at the same time been juny, adding bank. after tank of 
sand, until «large portion has been added to the allavinm slightly raised 
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above high-water mark, and upon which the town of Pangani is now 
situated, The mode of formation of this part, in m stiovession of banks, 
thrown up by the sea, hae given it a cntious surface appearanes,. viz. 
thut of a series of long, parallel mmdolations.. Ihave little doubt that 
this allnvial ground owed its origin to two branches of this river, one of 
which is now closed; in other words, that it is an old delta, 

Tho last tlevatory movemante in the upheaval_of sho African const 
have produced two old sea-beackes, which form a very marked feature in 
tho const scenery. The first, and newer iu point of age, occupies.a com- 
paratively narrow strip of the #en-coust. It rises from about 20 feet it 
height along the-sea-lino to 50 or 60 feet inland, and consists of consdli- 
dated coral sand, with shells and loces sand, Tho former is used ng tho 
building material for the stone houses of the town. .A corn] trwecia or 
conglomerate alan firma port of the contents of this beach, 





Secrmy oF Ueamnana, 
1, Reeost Vormations, 2. Tertiary Deposia, J, Curboniferom.. 4. (inate 


The second and more important raised leach rises from 100! feet to 150 
or tuore, farther inland. In many pluced it attains o breadth of at least Im 
niles, forming the groator part of an ilimost lowe plain eallud the Wilder- 
ness. Lithalogically it agrees genemlly with tho fret leach; the ends 
ara yellowish and markedly stratified, A red clay also éccurs which 
deservie:m word of special notion, It occurs alone the whole of the coast 
country, from at least Mombasa to Dagamoyo, and extending inland to 
the mountains, It forms the soil of this tract of country. It is derived 
from the decomposition of the eneiss,and it was found that it varied pooord- 
ing to the constituents of the gneiss, becoming very armacoons whore 
quarts was an.almndant constituent and angilloceons where felapar pre 
Hoininateld, Ataplone some distaties north of Magiln, it would appar 
that the colouring matter disappears, na the clay there iw roported to 
be white, The red clay ocenre in the island of Zanzibar, to whidh ‘it, 
would appear to have been drifted hy some current. It contains no! 
fossils, The ialand of anzitmr, E believe, is conteriporaneous iy. 
elevation with this secoud raised beach, 

On leaving the broad lovet plain which originally formed part of the. 
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sea-lodl, we pass on to ground possessing surface features which at once 
athinp it ws belonging to an older wtate of things—sufficiently old to 
allow time for the denuding forces to cut tho surface into little hills and 
Gales, and uneven mounds. At the same time thore is a gradual rise 
inland, ‘Towards the interior the ground is marked by the disappearance 
of the loose sands of the Tertiary beach and the appearance of a serics 
of course, gritty, reddish sandstones, not unlike miny of the beds 
huiloiging to the millstone grit of England, or the oaleiferous eerica of 
Scotland. Accompanying tho sandstone, two beda of brownish-grey, 
romrpact, limestone were observed, both rapidly passing into the erystal- 
lino state. ‘The contained fossils, such us corale and marine shells, ware 
ag far as sean, in too imperfect a state of preservation to be recognizable, 
ind my short.search did not enable me to secure any specimens capable 
of detormination, although T have no doubt that a more careful examina- 
tion will bring te light many good fossila. Ths beds le horizontally, 
Lithologically the sandstone agree with those deserihed by Thornton 
at Mombas, und by varions travellers at different places to the south— 
on the Kingani, Lufigi, and) Rovuma, and which have been described by 
Tavingstons and Thornton ax being identical with the ooal-bearing 
strata of the Zambesi, We have apparently then ® hand of so-called 
earboniforons strata, extending from Mombas or further, along the whole 
east coast to the Zambesi, and probably on to the Cape. Whether the 
limestones have the same geographical extension, remains as yet bo 
beaten. They, however, reach Mombas, as my friend, Mr. Wakedieli, 
ehowed mea pices of limestone from that place which, he Bava, OOCUTS 
abundantly, 

We now coms to the Metamorphic series, which males its 4 ppearance 
at Umba, about 16 miles from the coast, For about 8 miles the ground 
preserves tauch the same appearance as desoriled above, only mare 
mueven, On reaching Magils it abruptly rises into « series of mountain 
ranges, ‘The rock representing this class is a gneiss of a very variable 
clinracter, whether it relates to the relative abundance or size af its 
constitienta or the presences or absence of the same, It may, however, 
be described as a garnetiforous yneiss, with mica frequently replaced Iny 
hornblende, and in some places considerable quantitics of Eraphite 
disseminated through the moss of the rock, It is arranged in layers in 
avery marked manter; when looked atin section it has more resemblance 
to a sandstone than a metamorphosed rock, The dip of the rock is 
uniformly éast, never high, and showing none of tho erimpling so 
commen in gneiss, In the stream which rons down from the mountains 
behind Magila, I abterved some very coarse blocks of motamorphosesd 
conglomerate, evidently brought down from somo outorop of « bed 
of thut character further up the hill, I however did not seo the rock 
in witu, 

Prom these glimpees into the internal structure of the country, 
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T infer that Usambamrs was originally raised from the ocean as 4 platoan, 
te top of which reached above the level of the present mountains, 
Which aro simply the result of a long period of denudation, soting 
to a marked extent in the general line of tho strike of the rock, a5 a 
glance at the map will show; all the main branelies of the Pangani anid 
the Zigi taking their direction in. mccordance approximately with the 
strike, 

This great elevation has taken place previous to (he deposition of 
the Carboniferous series, which, aa has already Lean noticed, He hori- 
totally, Any movement that has since taken place must have bean of 
euch a wide ond general nature aa not tu distur this horizontality, 

Noles om the Fauna.—Iu travolling from Pangani to Handej one. of 
the most noticeable features is the seeming searcity uf animal Hf, 
Inseets-and manimals are olike seldom ween, and hinds, though by far the 
best represented class, are concentrated at two points. Accnstomed as we 
are to assoviate with the tropics 4 profusion of insect lifo, ono cannot fail 
to be struck with gurprise to find that ina fortnight’s march only five 
species of large butterflies, ten of beetles, and as many dragon-flice wore 
hotioed, wd even these were far frota numerous: in Individuals, Even 
thosquitoes—that pest of the tropice—wer so scarce as not to be ut all 
tronblesome at night, Flies were also scarce, and the hornet tribe wae 
ehielly represented by the mason-wasp, which was met witli every whore, 
Anta were excessively common, requiring the traveller to be continually 
on the watch, At Handei we wore drivon onf of the hub one night by 
an invasion, ‘The ant-lion waa found, with ita Fonnel-wluapent uals, 
Frequentiy in dry, samly places, roady ti acize the unwary ant which 
should tnfortimately fall into its hole. GryTli are also ramerdt, 
filling the night air with their extraordinary sounds, Millipades, & to 
8 inches in length, continnally moet thy eye mmongst the Tinhes, 
Occasionally a centipede or a sourpion ix seen, Among land shells, the 
large Achatina ix the only gore which occurs ut allabanduntly, Three 
qpocies wore observed, all differing from thy wommon Zanethar form, 
One ooourred at Pangani, a second at Magila, and the third at Handed. 
A peculiar interest is attached to this shell from tho maurvellons 
powers which tho natives imagine itto, posses of warding off all forme 
of evil and witchoraft. For this reason the natives of Usanbara hold 
it in high repute, placing the dead shells in Little enclosures of atone in 
their fielda, and at the gateways of their villnges, which are: thoa 
considered to be made aafe from the attacks of an enomy or disease. 

Lizards are somewhat unmerous, iapecially on trees and in the thatel: 
of the negro hots. Nove of them boast of fanoy colours, being generally 
striped longitudinally a dull yellow and brown. With tho exooption of 
tle Geeks, all thoee seen belong to the Lacertidm; varying in size from 
4to 8 muehes in length, except a monster seen at Magila, whieh) wonld 
be about 6 fect in length, 
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_ The fact thet. serpents: are -ruro is dimmimstrated by our walk,: in 
which only one smell green individual wos seen, although J was 
conatantly in places where they might have been expected. It is well 
known, bowever, that there area oumber of huth poisonons.and non 
poteonous snakes. Now and then well-quthonticated cases oeenr of death 
enscing, oven 28 0 few hours, from bites, lint the majority of poisonous 
bites are not ditully. 

‘Turing now to the featherol trilws, we find them somewhat more 
numeni, both in «pecies and individuala, This, however, only applics 
to tere places.on our line of: maroh—tho oultivated country round 
Pangani, und the samo roud Magila, while betweon lay tho grout 
stretch of the uninhabited wilderness, in which, the sight of « bird was 
exceptional, Snoh asoweryseen comprised mw lark, which lad « habit of 
following ussomo distance, alternately rising atraight.up, then allowing 
itwelf to fall, sccompaniod with a peculiar whirr from the motion of the 
wings. A small pigeon, a howk, o kite, and a joy finish the list, 
Again, in the magnificent forest aryund Msasa and Hanidei, nature 
nooms to liavy exhunsted all lor eneryies in the vegetalloe world, for not 
‘Grd was to be doen, as indeed may,lmeaid of all the otlior-clagsee of 
unimils Occasionally thy curious sounds of tho cicadm, the oroalang of 
o frog, or the hurd Tall hark, holfeaw of the hornbill, may be hwnd 
‘breaking thruugh the tinnetwl stillnesse—mowt inhabitants for such i 
place of gloom. Wherever there is a clearing or cultivation a few binds 
Seappear, ‘Thus at Handei Tew a Corythaix with ite crested howd 
intl brilliant ovloars; a pale Wrown, crested phesmint-cuckoo, 4 large 
woklpecker, 4 swallow, puil-binl pigeon, golilen-vented thrush, two 
epocies af hornbill, flycatcher, crow, hawk, kite, and eagle, 

Lat Tenow tim th the birds about Magila and Pangsnt 1 cannot 
uttwopt to een epociiic names to enoh binks as came-uniler my notice, 
amy only object being to convey some generul notion of the animals which 
enter into the olementa of an, African landscape, 

Starting from tho seashore to the.cast of Pangani, upon which the 
eurlow and the sand bird appear to bo, the sole tenants, and pasaing up 
the river along which o large spotted, black and white: kingfisher ia 
skimming with rapid, regular beste; we reach the swamps to the west of 
Pangani, As we enter, a fino glossy whito boron risve with heavy flight 
and disappear over the trees, whils the asored ibis, startled in ita haunts, 
aa quickly beoomes inviaille, No. other wader are to be. seen, but our 
attention ia atimoted by o beautiful crimson ond bloe kingfisher sitting 
over the Jagoan, ever ani) anon darting into the water oftor its) proy, 
whily ix-more soler coloured relative the haleyou, with aleepy-luoking 
‘mien wile do the branch af a tree mady to dart on the first unfortunate 
ieoasl wehih aboukd come within ite reach, With the exeeption of tha 

“pariuterow " aidiw blue jay, littl elee of the feathered creation is to 
be een. 
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Leaving ‘the necking ewamps anil climbing wp tocthe top of the onltl- 
vated termee which surroumls Pangani, eur vrs are greoted-with a burst 
of musi whieh st once refrtes the commen notion, that no good ‘singing 
hinds are to be found in the tropics, | Ploasant it is to hearin thir freel: 
morning sir the golden-vented: thrash whick, mor golden im song than 
colour, everywhere saltites the traveller with its joyous warbling. Jt 
stands pro-eminently cut as the best: songster of East -Afrion; Noxt to 
it oomes what-is here called the ‘Tope-tepo, aw species of cuckoo which ts 
every Where heard: tooting ont a most exquisite liquid note; Thereare 
mumerous other birds which have many pleasant notes, thongh-aoldon 
developing into song: 

Of all th» families-of birds, none are eo numervna or CoMEpiious as 
the weaver birds, which vie in colour with all others. About Pangwni, 
threo spocies aro specially common; a yellow ony which ‘suspends jt. 
nost from the branches:of « tree, and may continually bo seen: Huttering 
abont-it like a diligent howewife, twittering away all the time, “Phe 
otiter-two are not 40 active in their movements, being generally seen sitting 
solemnly on the sedges upon which they build thoir nesta, "The one ie 
wloured black and crimson, and the other wlorned with velvet and gold, 
The former varies in plumage very much aveording to tho season of tho 
year. About Magila and Umba the Whydah bird is common, with its 
Kmall boty and long tail. Du thing, the tail seams to nssist ite movements: 
as it asrumes an-nmdulatory motion. All the weaver birds prefer open 
sitiations, Bov-eators are cominon, especially near the coast. Sun binds 
are ram, two species. only having heon seen, green one witha metallia 
glanceand « dull-coloured form. ‘The latter 1 saw drinking tembo.on a 
eoontit tree. It in said that they thus frequently become intoxicatodand 
fall to the ground. A golden-colounal oriolw# ia sametinves-seen, "Iwo 
species of puif-hirds now and then show themselves pon the troes, look= 
ing somewhat dull and inactive, but rejoicing in crimson and yellow 
eolonrs. At Handei I obwerved a thind spoecivs- black and white in: 
calonr. Besides the enckon already mentioned, there aro two spacies: 
of pleasmt«mckoos, both small birds. with long tuila, which are anon, 
hopping abont amongst the bushes. ‘The one ie pale-brown and created, 
the other almost black. [If wo now loave tho more open groun] and 
enter the wood we may soe = fow s«lditiounl birds, Ber and thera 
itit past o emall pigeon, a bine jay, or a hawk, whilo jy, the distance 
you may shear the discordant caw. of the hombill, of which them am 
several species ranging in sim from a jackdaw toa large heron, Almost 
eqially tmploasant is the scream of two small species of parrots ax they 
ity with mipid heats of the wing from tree to te. One of these is (puite 
green, the other very dark in colour, They are fyund most abundantly 
nhout Magila. If wo now add a crested flyeatchor, and two xpecies:of 
hrike in the bushes; the poat-ucker, and the owl, a kito and two 
apecice of eagle overhead, a pretty littl: sparrow, and two speotéa’ of 
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woodpecker, we shall have notieed all thy Virda which the ordinary 
travellor may expect to see in travelling from Pangani to Handed. 

Tom informed that Magflu ia a great resart of migratory linds, vary- 
ing every two or three months in the classes which visit it, 

‘Turning now te the Mammalia we find a most meagre list. Two 
species of mongooee cour, one the ordinary dull-grey striped form, the 
other black, with linger hair, and much larger in size, attaining to that 
ofthe cat. Leopards wnd hyenis are found, though by no means abun- 
dantly, The spotted hyetis occurs at Umba. The footprints: of both 
thesv animals were sometimes seen on the pathway, At Umba and in 
the wiklerness the lion is found. While we were there Mr. Johnston 
hear! one roar, Antelopes are also said to occur at Umba. Of monkeys, 
there are three or four species of Cercopithecus anid two of Colobus 
in the woods, Only one imtividunl of the former was seen. Of the lnttor 
one species, @. Kirkii, has only been ween once nlive; Imt fortunately 
Dr, Kirk was the observer, and it is now placed in the British Museum. 
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On the Origin of the Flora of the European Alps, 
By Joux Bau, rae. 
(A Leotore delivered at the Evening Meeting, Jime fth, 1879.) 
Tue title of the leoture announced for this evening may have led some 
Of the audience t) expect a lively description of the flora of the Alps 
which might, if I pissemed the requisite literary skill, recall to many 
ainonget jou the thrill of intense delight, nover to be forgotten, with 
whieh yor first beheld somo of the exquisite forms of vegetable life that 
adien the higher region of the mountains. Far differont ia tho task 
which I propos to undertake thit evening, I have to entreat your 
carmest attention while [ attompt to wrestle with a problem of formi- 
datio difficulty, and to point ont to you the direction in which, is 
I beliove, the salution is to be sought. 

As you well know, a selontific revolution, more enduring perhaps in 
ite offeots than the great political events of the aame period, has been 
effected within the Tkst quarter of 4 ountury. The present onder of 
nature, which onow appeared tobe a disconnected fragment of the coamos, 
is Ow woot to have its roote in the past, ‘The history of our earth, anil 
of the forme of life that inhabit it, i# mow rognled ax a vontinuduy 
whole, governed by laws that have operated throughout « period so rast 
that our minds can only dimly apprehend ite immensity. However 
limited msy be our power to trace backwards the sequence of phenomena, 
owing to onr imperfoct knowledge of the laws that regulate them, tho 
attempt is ne longer deemed “hopeless: and men of science, by many 
different paths, and with various degrees of mocess, aro engaged in the 
endeavour to connect the story of the present with that of the past 
conditions of our planet. 
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A passion for mountain scenery Ind me from my youth onwards. 
to pase much of my time in the Alps, and to visit other mountain 
districts, such asthe Carpathians, tho Tyrences, anil the mountains of 
Southern Spain, to say nothing of the hills of our own islands. Tt was 
impossible to collect, as I did, the planta of all these districts withont 
being struck at once by the reaemhlanced and the contrasts presented: by 
their respective floras, and without being Jed to endeavour to aooount 
forthem, Moro thantwenty yoars ago I bugan to talulate the plants of 
the Alps,.a0 a8 to show the distribution of sich species within the rungs 
Of the Alps; and on the other mountaing of Europe. As the southern 
silo of the main chain lias the richest and moxt varied flora, and was at 
that time tho less fully known, [ divided it inte fifty districts, and sot 
myself to collect materials from published works, from public and private 
herbaria, and mainly from my own repewted visite—this part of my work 
mivolving, in fact, the preparation of fifty local floras, Though I regurd 
the work of botanionl exploration as yet far from complete, Tin this way 
anmnmulated a great mass of materials, and the Westion thon arose wh to 
What conclusions should be drawn from them, 

For many years, in the intervals of other ocepations, my mind 
often reverted, but with littl: reanlt; to the problom of the origin of the 
Hora of the Alps and of othor monntain regioua. If 1 believe that I am 
now able to offvr ut least a partial explanation of the difficulties that 
lang veemed to me inexplicable, T fool assured thut I owe this altognther 
to the tirommutance that the inquiry was commenced and carried on at 
the peried when the study of natural science received a pew ilireotion 
amd = fresh impnlso from the estuliliahment of the doctrine that ig 
mainly associated with the nume of Charles Darwin, In immediate 
comnrction with my own subject, the two masterly easnya ‘On the 
Origin, Affinities, and Distribution of the Australian Flor,’ and the 
*Ontlines of the Distribution of Arctie Plants,’ which hare Placed the 
mine of Hooker amongst those of the foundern of the doctrine of evoln- 
tion, served especially to guide my efforts, und. to enlarge the sphere of 
iny comoeptiona, 

Tf thoy liave not in their writings directly disetaed the perplexing 
problem of the origin of the Alpine flora, and if some-of their opinions 
hearing upon it em te me open to question, [Uhinve felt assured that 
the mothods applied by Darwin, and brilliantly illustrated by Hooker, 
weelil nltimately lewd in the true diroction, I venture to think tliat I 
have shown myself not less their trap disviplo in refising to bw bound 
hy their authority on particular points, where it sects that the facets 
Teytire an interpretation different from that which they have adopted. 

As you will presently perceive, the inquiry which I invite yuu to 
undertake is a far-reaching one. It will demand a full knowledge of 
the geographical distribution of plants throughout the earth at the 
present time; and it will loa! ns back throngh the long roll of geologioal 
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ages to the warlicst, records of the presence of organised life on onr 
planet, 1 je only fitting that I should at once acknowledge a -very deep 
‘penne of the inadequacy of my own attainments for -worthily treating o 
subject eo vast and #0 intriedte, I may perchanow be speaking in the 
presence of sone of the few nun who are thoroughly competent to 
undertake such an enterprise; but as none can su well mensure ite 
difficulties, nene are so likely to make fall allowance for my Inevitable 
ahorteomings, If 1 were, however, conpletely possessed of ull that is 
now known as to the present and the past, | should yet have to confess 
the insufficiency of my knowledge. he world is, even in a merely 
topographical sense, in great part unexploreil: in a scientific sense, as 
any friend, Professor Thisleton Dyer, pointed out in his lcoture last 
year, only « emall portion can be said to be moderutely well known, 

it is therefore not -unfitting that the hare outline of my views, 
which is.all that I can lay before you this evening, should bo addressed 
to an audience largely composed of thors to whoeo activity we must 
look for additions to our knowledge whieh may confirm or correct our 

conclusions, 

T aust begin by endeavouring briefly to give yon a sketol of the 
facts which we must seek to explain. 1 shall bear in mind that thie is 
not an assembly of botanists, and I #hall not woary you with technical 

‘details, ner inflict on you more than two or three of those Latin names 
in which botanists are smpposed to delight. 

In speaking of the flora of the Alps, I include the entire region 
extending from Danuphiné and Provence to the borders of Hungary, 
limited to the south-east by the platean of the Karst. The ranges 
extending from Croatia into Bosnia and Dalmatia are often spoken of aa 
the Dinaric Alps; but both by their orographic relutions and their 
natural productions they belong to the mountain system of European 
Turkey, It ia not eqnally casy to fix the limits of the Alps on the 
northern and southern sides where the mountains gradually enbside into 
the plaina. On the sonth side especially many plants whose natural 
home ie in the low country, have spread into the valleys, and appear 
‘here and there = immigrants; while, on the other hand, numerous 
uatives of the warmer slopes (many of them not known to grow eise- 
where) do not ascend to the higher zone, bat cannot be exeinded from 
the atuily of the Alpine fora, T have, as a rule, omitted from my lista 
the plants of tho plains that appear in the Alps only as occasional 
stragglers, but 1 have included all the éther indigenous species, ulthoagh 
some of them do not rise more than two Gr three thousand foot above 
the sea-level. 

Lhave one more prefatory remark. Everything that I bave to say 
‘this evening refers only to the distribution of flowering planta All the 
trikes which botaniata call cryptogams, the ferns and clul-mosees, and 


Rete 


their allles, the mowes, fungi, and other lower organiams, ure propagated 
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by meaus of extremely minute bodies, called spores, which aro eanily 
carried through the air to vast distancos; their distribution is not there- 
fore subject to the same conditions that affoot seed-producing 

In ascending the Alpe from tho region of tho’ otive.or the vie. to 
that of perpetual snow, we find, as -you well imow, a eoutinwous change 
in the aspoct of the vegetation, and botanists lave distinguished various 
suecessive zones corresponding to) these changes. “Por Gur preséut 
purpose it will be enoujch to take account of thrve well-marked divisions} 
~a lower zine extending up to the lituit of decidnots trees, an upper 
xone ineluiinyg the higher pino fornsts and the Alpine pastntes, and i 
glacial rogion where patohos of enow remain throngl) the xuoiner, arid 
wnlya-part of the surface is cleared for two or thread months, and ever’ 
there sharp night frosts frequently recur. 

As we mount the outer slopes, the ash, the oak, and the wyoh elm 
successively ilisuppear, the leech, the sycamoro, the aspen, and the 
mountain ash forming the last representatives of onlinary tree vegeta. 
tion, the beeeh alone forming forests in some part of the Alps: Along 
with these trees « large number of shrubs and herbaceons plants-are left 
behind, while an almost eqnal number of species not hefore seen make 
their appearance. The common expression which U have used—the limit 
of deciduous trees—is not indeed strictly correct. The birch, the gree 
alder, and some willows often climb as high as the highest pines; and the 
beech, In the form of a stunted bumh, vccusionully goes nonrly ae high, 

* Tn tho upper zono of tho Alpa, coniforons trees form « browd intle 
botween the anowy crest and the lower slopes, but, éhiefly through the 
agonoy of man, thoy have been extensively cleared, and Alpine meadows 
and pastures, bright in the arly snimmer with hundreds! of gay flowers, 
stretch: upwards to the glacial region. The Seutel fir, which reaches in 
Scandinavia to the North Cape, 300 miles beyond the Arctic circle, is in 
the Alps left far below by the spruce fir, which in Norway. scarcely 
parses the Arctie circle, In the Aljie, the sprace usually ascends to 
meirly HO00 fect nhove the soa, and on the south side surpasses that limit 
hy 800 ur 700 feet. Higher still the larch and the Siberian fir often 
surpass the level of 7000 feet. To the glacial region I shall have later 
to reer. 

T now proceed to giveyou in a fow words the vegetable statistics: 
of the Alps. I find in the whale myion 2010 species divided inte 623 
genera, included in 96 natural orders, But of these natural orders there 
are no less than 6 that aro not at all represented in the higher #one 
and in the lower, only by » few genera and species of wide range, Theas 
86 orders include 53 gencra and 76 spocice—only an average of wbout 
2 species for each order—and evidently rupresent groups whoae natural: 
home most be sought eleowhero. In addition to the 2010 species I 
reckon no less than 335 subspociee—forms closely allied to recognised 
species, but distinguished by differences wore permanent and better 
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marked than what are commonly called varieties, Most of these, as well 
itm ereatuany which Treckon a4 mere varieties, are counted as separate 
spoties by many French and German botanists. 

-Tshall not read to you tho list of the natural orders and the propor- 
tionste number of genera and species belonging to mach;* but J mst 
any something of the more characteristic of them ‘The laxpad mm ber 
Of species areincluded in three natural orders that are spread throughout 
every part of the globo. First come the Composite, with numerons small 
florets growing on no disn, including gnoch familiar forma on the daisy, 
nator, tarigold, thistle, and dandelion. Of these wo have in the Alpe 
nO ess than 62 different genora, with 250 spocies and 60. wulmpecics. 
Then come the Joguminons plants, most numerous in the warmer parts 
of the earth, Imt represented by. several epecios even in tho polar 

* ‘The fillewing are the nafsral ondars. trpessentet tn the Atpime fora; theo prtnwel tn tratlee do not 
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regions, and thy gravee, no less widely spread im all rogions, each of 
these families having in the Alpa-134 species. 

After these great orders whieh predominate in most other parta of 
tho world, the families most numerously represented in the Alps aro 
those which extend widely through the cooler regiorisa, and ate every- 
wherg charactoristic of, thongh not usnally confined ta the mintains, 
Of these the most conspicuous, both by the number of species and 
mdividuals, are the crucifers, tho sedge trite, tho Caryophyllee, indluding 
the pinks, chickweeds, sandworts, and the like, and the Cmbeliferm, 
These seven orders include nearly one-half of the whole Alpine flora 
Ot ont of 2010 spenies, Without going into farther detail, | mnst 
call your attention to sume natural groups that are especially charac 
teriatioc of mountain vegetation throughout the world—the six families 
which take their nanics from the rose, the rannnenlus, the raxifrago, the 
priors, the cunpanula, and the gentian. ‘These, almost everywhere 
in the world, adorn the higher mountains, increasing in importance, 
both in the proportionate number of species and in the brilliancy of 
their flowers, us we ascend towanlé the snow region: Of the: ontiro 
Alpine flora, these six families form about 15 por cunt.; in the higher 
ron) they furnish yery nearly 20 per cont., ant in the highest of all, 
towards the limits of perpetual snow, about one-third of the spovies 
tstially belong to them,. 

In the flora of the upper zone of the Alps I connt 1117 different 
‘species, which’ have beon armnged im 270 generis. and 60 notural 
oners. Tho proportion which the natural ordora bear to cash other ia 
not very different from that which thoy slow in the general fora of the 
Alps. Tho Composite still form about one-cighth of the whole; but the 
deguminous tribe, the grasses, and the Umbellifera, show a smaller per 
centage. The erncifers and the Caryopihyllor are comparatively mere 
mumerous, as wre the aix tribes which T hove already spoken of an expe 
cially charactoristio of mountain Norms, For the glacial region F shall 
not-attempt to give you socurate Ggures, for the simple reason that 
sufficiont miterials dip not exist, I have long since ascertained that tho 
rol cheok to the extension of many species in the highest zone of the 
Alpe is not climatal, but the want of soil and situation suitable to each 
plant; and where from accidental cirewostances these are fonmd, the 
glucial region ia seen not to he se inhospitable as is commonly supposed, 
Perhaps you will allow me to give an illustration from my own 
reminiscetioes, 

More than twenty years ago T started one morning from the Hywieeh- 
horn with a vague intention of reaching the nppermest endef the Gavut 
Glacier of Aletevh, and looking down on the pastures of the Wengern 
Alp from what ia now known os the Jungfran Joch. Tho sun waa hot, 
there was much fresh now on the glacier, and at every step T and ny 
companion, with our heads burning and our feet freezing, sank deep 
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tute the soft, pasty amass. After several liours of this exercise, corapared 
to which the treadmill must be « delightinl pastime, I satinfiod myself 
that I should tever arrive at the intended point im time to return by 
daylight, 2 1 recived that E would alter my plan, and) dow little 
Ietanising instead. 

~ Three of you who know the Aletsch Glucier—the -vustest snow-fielil 
im Europe—tmay well bo surprised to hear of anyone attempting to 
botanise there. Leagues long, the yreat ice-river, with a channol from 
2 to 3 milos wide, flows between steep enow-covered slopes; from 
which here and) there project: some tooth of black rock. But 1 had 
noticed, Just at the point where the two great tributary streams, one 
flowing from tho east, the other frum the west, join the main current, 
thut on thi southern slope of 4 ridey hounding the Griinhorn Glacier, 
there was o sliep slope of fine débris clearofanow, Fullowiny the track 
of some chamois, I found away from the gleciertothe base of this slope, 
ond aseouled jt ton range if projecting rocks which, by the Gwin 
folrul map, are ahit 10,700 feet above the aa. On thin elope, at 1 
wight Of uearly 2000 feet-abore the nuch-talked-of Jardin, near Cha- 
mont, and far more widely suparated from otherspotsinhnbited by Alpine 
plauts, Cgathered over forty species in flower, ope of the being the 
dommon thyme, ancthor a turiety of dhe still commoner danilelion. I 
give this as 6 dingo instance within my own. experience; but until many 
such spote are-czamined thrntghout the whole chain of the Alps, it will 
‘be ite s00n to attempt on enumeration of the glacial flara, Lf the 
Toemnliors of the Alpine cluls-of our own amt other countries. will he 
Prevaiied upon tose their cyor ae-well ne their legs, and, better still, 
to preserven-fow specimens that will fit Ina pocket-book for firture re- 
ference:and verification, we bhall wot to know much more than we now ilo 
of the vegetation of the highest mgion. Favonrutle situations beeouo 


‘20 rare above tho level of 10,000 feot, that no single traveller Ima many 


Opportunities for observing: them ¢ but my own belief is that tho nm ber 
Of plants capable of growing and reproducing themaelves in the highest 
region of the Alpe de much grentor than has been hithurte supposed, 

Tn connection with this matter it will’be well-to bear in mind thu 


undoubted fitet that some, perhaps many, specite of planta give rise to 


mess, which aro in truth phystological varictice, distinguished ‘hy eer 
tain inherited tendencies, though not reengnisable by ontwanl differences 
of form. Thus artificial eclection hae produced in Norway a variaty of 
harley which ripe its seed in less than two months, whilw the ordimity 


eric’ is from three to four months, and severe) different varietios of 


maize in America unl Northern dtaly are known to present etill greater 
differences in the time reyninabfor tho aponing of the grain, or inithe 
‘emount-of summer heat which they demund or tolernte. Lt is probable 
‘that in: many inatancea;such aa that of the thyme found growing above 
the Alotech Glucier, whore plants flourish in the Alpe under physical con- 


ditiona-very difforent from those of their ordinary habitations, evel: indivi- 
dugls belong to physiological varieties which hove aoquired or recovered a 
horoditary capacity for suiting their developmont to the new eeniitions. 

DT forbear ‘to give you othor instances of a similor charactor; but I 
cannotavoid saving a few worls os tothe bearing om questions of Alpin» 
vogetation of investigations on which much labour ami tesearch have 
bean expended by several eminent men, and expecially by Alphonse do 
Cundolle, whe has largely developed aud improved the methods of lite 
predecessors in the aame line of inquiry, and af the aan time has recog 
niked some, hint, as T think, not all of theirinhorent defeets, Starting from 
the asimuption that ‘there is some minimum degrees of temperature 
above the freexing-point which every species of plant requires in onder 
te pecotoplish the vurlous processes of ite development, it i further 
naam thats certain hum of temperature above that minimum: will 
always be employed im achieving the eyele of changes un which depends 
the life of the plant and the propagation of the species, By careful 
study of the polar limits of the growth of certain widely diffieed speciog, 
anil a comparison of the poriods.of vegetutionof each of them with the 
rooonls of touthly meam temperatum at various places, it hos been 
enght to discover the sum of temperature appropriate to each, qd on. 
which ite existence in w wild state is supposed to depend. 

Without attempting to deny that in respect to some plants a mea- 
sure of prolable suocess hae boem attained, the rewulte im other cases do 
not seem consistent with the supposition that temporaturcs, ascertained 
by the thermometer, in the shade, give much help towarle aecortaming 
the conditions required for the growth of piants.- However-thisamay bo as 
to the vegutation of the plains, 1 fee} aswared that the mothod iwalto- 
gether inapplioablo tothatof high mountains: Thodiffioulty ofesti 
the differonce between tho effocts of air temperature in the shade and 
these of direct exposure to the eum, did not oseape the penetration! of 
Humbaldt, the true founder of this brnech of botanical science; md it 
how hee, considered by Alphonse de Vandella THe admits that for 
Central Europe the differenve iu summer between the temperature of 
thermoineterin the shedo and one exposed to the ann may be from 5° to 
& Falr., but assigns various auilicient reasons why the effect pro- 
(udted.on plants should be lees considerable; and he finally estimates . 
the efietive difference of temperature between growth in the eam and 
in the shade, wt 1° of the centigrade seale, or less than 2° Fuhr. On 
this Doinnet remark that no one who hae not mxperiencel it scomm ti. 
have any tuleyunte idea of the intense offoot of the sun's rays inthe 
higher regions of the atmosphere, and the few observations contained in 
a report which | presented to the: British Association in) 1862;do not 
sec to have attracted the attention of naturalists: “Che mean difference 
shown in) summer from fifteen yours: of careful. obeervation mado at 
“Chiswick, between the temperatury in the shade and that of « black 
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bulb thormomoter, exposed to the sun, was a fraction less than 7° Fehr. 
Wo have nv parallel series of observations on high mountains; but some 
indication of the effects of salar radiation ia given by the fact that in 
fourteon observations, at heights varying from 400 to 14,000 feet above 
the sea-level, expownre of « amall black bulb thermometer for three 
minutes in the sun rained its tompernture to an average of 40° abovo 
thet in the shade, andin five pheervations made at an average height uf 
13,000 feet, the average difference was 46°. 

Still more significant aro the observations ‘on the temperature of the 

soll expesed to the sun oontained in the sani report. On tho slope 
above the Aletsch Glacior, at a height of abont 10,200 feet, I found the 
‘anpermtore wt 1 inch below the surface to be 88°, and at 5 inches, 
ahont the greatest depth to which the roots of Alpine plants commonly 
Penetrite, the thermometer marked 75°, On another acouion, at the 
height of about 8400 feet, in the Pyrenees, an onlinary thermometer 
aidan the «urface, near to large patehes of snow, marked 107?*6, and 
when Woried to w dopth of an ine and » half, stood fixed at 99°. 
_ We are vot very far from leing able to estimate the effects of these 
high temperatures, and of the stimulas uf intunse illumination, on the 
growthof Alpin» plants; but it may he safely asserted that observations 
taken with a thermimotwr in the shade, do little to illnstrate the actual 
conditions of their life, 

Let us now proceed to compare the fiqra of thy Alps with those of 
other regions, and seo what light may in that way bo thrown upon its 
history and origin. 

The first thing that strikes one in going throngh the list is the 
large proportion—more than two-fifths of the whole numbir—that are to 
be found in tho torus of all parts of temperate Europe, the mujority extend- 
ing indeed to Siberia, ani a consideralile number even to North Ameriou, 
Theo areclearly plants that havea cousiderable power of adupfing 
thomselves to varied physical conditions, and whose Vigorous orgunina- 
bow has wade thom victorious in the atrugelr for existence. Out of 
792 spocies of thia class that ure present in the Alps, no leen than 215 
extend to North America, and not 4 few, expecially of the ienatio 


‘Species, have reached thy furthermont ends of the earth in South America, 
South Afrioi, Australis, anil Now Zealand. You must titice that out 


of this large numbur of species not one in twelve (only 65 in 792) can 
‘be reckoned ax plants of the higher mountain region. They ure indved, 
toet Of thom, common enongh in the lower zane of the Alps, but they 


Srow equally freely in the woods and hoaths and waste ground of Middle 


Europe, whenve not a faw extend northward within the Aretio circle: 
Ifwe tuke away the 727 species which form no epeciil element in tho 

Alping flora, and also sme 50 wtragglers from tho South—Moediterranvan 

Species that have contrived to establish themstlves hero and there inthe: 
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mat make closer inquiry, Of these, 172 species are to bo reckoned as 
endomic—that ix to any, confined to thie particular region—of which 42: 
hove spread from the Alpe as a contre, either along the Apennine chain 
or into Croatia or Dalmatia, #o that the number of endemic spocies 
theilutely limited to the Alpa is reduced to 130. ‘To that nomber many 
botanists would add ten or eleven well-marked subspecies, while others 
wonkl donble my estimate by reckoning os species numerous forme 
which I call varieties, Let ne now eunsider the romaining species. 
which are not-confined to the Alpe, but are mountain plants, only those ~ 
amine thom that extend to the Arctic regions wing there inhabitants 
ef the low country. 

As you might expect, when we come to a comparison with the 
floras of other mountain regions, we find that the Alps have many ele 
henthin common with the Pyrences and the Carpathians, I-must not 
weary you with figures, and therefore trust you will take my word for 
the general acctiracy of the following summary, Ont of 1157 species 
tore than ome-seventh are endemic, rather more than half are oamwmon 
to the Alyse and the Pyronees, just two-thirds are common to the Alps 
and Carpathians, while rathor moro than one-sixth are commor to the 
Alpe and tho north of Europe and Asia. A large majority of the latter 
extend heyoni the Aretio cirele only in Scandinavia, owing to causes to 
which I shall huve further to allude. Tt is worth yotr while ‘to ‘note 
espocinily this fact, that of the plants tat are common to thy Alps amd 
the north of the old continent, the Targor namber do not extend to all 
the threo groat mowntiin ringes'‘of Central Europe: the Prronees ponmeane 
only about one-third of the whole, while the Carpathians hayo just 
two-thirds, and thera are shout 40 species which are common to the 
Alps and to Northern Europe, int have not been foun dither in the 
Pyrenees or the Carpathinns. At the present time tho Alpe wre sepa 
rated from the: higher summite of the Carpathians, and from the 
Pyrenees, by only sooderate interval of alomt 200 milea of eonipara- 
tively low country; but during the midille tertisry period, and perhaps 
again ata later date, they were divided by arme of the seo that thon 
changed Europe into an archipelago. Woe find, however, mich more: 
difference hetween the Alps and tho Pyrences than: betwoen the Alpe 
and the Carpathians, Counting, as wo are bound to do, the Asturian 
chain axa portion of the Pyrenees, each region hus about half of ite flora 
common to the other; the Alpa have 172 endemic species and at luast LY 
genera that are not found in the Pyronees, while the latter range counta 
about 100 ondemic spectes with several (cix or seven) genéra not found 
in the Alps: With the Carpathians the connection is much closer: that 
range possesses two-thirds of tho Alpme flora, and only from 30 to 40 
endomid species, But it has a great many species that must le called 
Fastern, as they are common to the Caucasts or the Balkan Peninsula, 
which do not extend to the Alps, 
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«Ifyou will tum ‘your wea to the large map of the world,-yor will 
‘seb tliatethe-old continent, from the north-west corner of Spain te 
Kamtchatka,is traversed by almost oontinuons mountain ranges, loae 


ing nowhire a yap of-more than about 800cmiles in a distance of -soitne. 
8500 Fngliah auiies.. Jf you follow the line from the Pyrenees through. 


the Alpu, the Carpathians, ond the Caucasna, to Northern Persia, you 
ame te the western endof tho great highland region of Contral Asia, 
and you find that {instead pf continning along a single range, nearly 
half of the Asiatic coutiuent ia econped by mountain ohoins, aewing a 
general diroction: from -weat to: cast, with Pluteanx between, mosthy of 
great height, hot‘in parte subsiding to a comparatively low level, Of 
this wait region we know little scientifically except aa to the great 
Himalayun range. in the south, and the northern rouge forming tho 
southern; boundary. of Siboria, which J shall spewk of ow the Altai, 
although that nani properly bilonge only to. a small portion of the 
collective cma, It iv very romorkeblo: that when we compare the 
Alpine florw with those of other mountain regions not immedintely 
mijoining, we fd the clot affinity tobe with thesy mountaina of 
Northern Asin. notwithatnnding the vaat interval of spaon that divides: 
Homan the with differences in their ctimatal conditions. Fully ono- 
fourth of the species of the Alpine flom are present in the Altai Togien, 
tia nl are about dive-sixthe of the eeners, ‘Thisie the moro noteworthy, 


owe hove jo the Cancasna, at a third of the distances that divides 


‘the Alpe fromthe Altalia greet. mountain mass- with. rich Alpine 
fora, atu enjoying a mnch mare favournble climate, whore tho proepor- 


tien of apécics common to the Alps ia machsmaller, You may reckon 


that out ofeverytwelvn Alpine specivs; thro are to be fonnd ik the 
Altai, and only two in the Cogcusna; 

The Alpine form is ropresented in the Himalaya: by a Jarge umber 
of the some genera, byt comparmtively: few of thy sam species; amd DT 
rent especially call youruttention to the fact that. mary of the. «pects 
that ure common to tho: Alps. anid. the Altai, or the Himalaya, extend 
alvo to the Arctioregions of the oll) world, But you. mnat also hearin 
nil: that-this:helda troe only as to some of the species in question, anal 
that mony geuern not at all represented ix the Arctic flora aro common. 
To tho Alps ind the mountains of Agia, 

_ hnow approach with somo trepidation = branch of any euhject where. 
Danieunshlo to follow these whem Ihave been used to look: trp to aa my 
Taustars in natural sciences, I have briefly to disonss- the relations. be- 
twain the Alpine dlor ami thatof the Arstic Teginns, wml the inforences 
to be drawn frow the facts Is the memoirto which I hava aimauly 
referred; Sir Joseph Hooker brought together all-the facts thea ecoes 
siblo-o4 to the ennetitution of eines aml: the ges lm 
species forming it throughout the rent of tho world. Having shown 
What « large proportion if these are xyrad throughont Europe, includ 
ing the Alpe, nota few extending even to the south temperate zane, he 
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‘sums Op nonavterly analysis of the feta by the conclusion that this 
Arctic Horn, -most fully developed in Scandinavian, flourished there before 
the glacial periud, and wae thom driven southwanl soross the old 
and vwew worlds, returuing again northward,and ascending the moun- 
tains of both continents, when ua -more temperate eliunte offered the 
never conditions of existence, In ita enol cortlines the conclusion 
thim drawn shad already beew put forth in the “Origin of Species,’ and 
was fully accepted by Lyell;.a0 you will perceive what» formidahle 
weight of authority lies in the ecule aguinst one who meks to contend 
aguinat, or even to modify it. 

In the first place, Ituust remark that of the plants enumorated by 
Hocker na extending beyond the Arctio circle, nearly one-half are those 
ubiqnitony species which, owing to their power of adapting themselves to 
very varied external conditions, havo spread themselves over tho tom- 
porate old world, andamany of them alao throughout temperate America, 
Whatever significance may be attachod to the presences of teen plants 
in the Arctic fiora, there scome no reason for supposing that they have 
originated in that region. At the present time they aro mory common 
in the true temperate zone than elsewhore; and if we were to speculate 
upon their-origin from noting tho regions in whieh the groups te which 
they belong most aliound, there aro nok o few that-would be referred 
rather tevtho Mediterranean region than to.u gore northern. home, 
Furtiwer.as Tooker has be carefal to pointout, the climate of Norther: 
Staudinovia i+ most mutorially affected: by the Gulf Stresim— perhaps 
ale» by the sunth-wont winds from the Atlantie—and fornw « -qnite 
exceptionnl division of the Arctio flora, There, and there alone, forest 
trees, aniloven the enltimeion of barley, extend far north of the Arctiq 
circle; and as acustural consequence a multitude of other plants have 
apread intow district which ia inteod geographically Arutic, hut which: by 
ite climatal conditions belongs to the cooler tompernto gone, Leaving 
ont of acconnt all the species: which in Centml Europe. ore churactariatia 
of mountain vegetation, I have counted: 217 apontcs in Hooker's: eata- 
logue which nowhere rach the Arctic circle axeopt in Scandinavia, ani 
which nearly all:extend to the Moditerranean region; and to these T ada 
134: more nhiquitous species, which ure, indeed, truly Arctio, but: are no 
leea truly temperate, being all widely. epread throughout the northerns 
hemiiphers, Wothna find that tho list of charactoristie or noms -bem pera tes 
Arotié plants most be reduced by at lent 348 spocies, Lt in tra that 
few of these aro alwent from the: lowor: rout of the Alpe: hnt it ix a 
curious fact thit,althongh they aro all fitted to resist-thewoverity of the 
Avotio climate, the grout mn jority—folly fowr-tifths—donut in the Alpa 
ascund to the higher zune, and very few approach te the limit of por 
potaal snow. 

Struck by the fact thot acasly all the ubiquitous epocies which Thave 
struck oot. from the Alpine snl Arctic lists are common to Northern Asin, 
aod by the further fact that there is a closer connection between thy 
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Alpine flora and thut of the Siberian mountains than with any other 


‘distant range, anil fnidiny that what I whould eall the trne Arotio flora 
is more largely ropresenter in the mime mgion than it is in the moun- 
tains of Contral Europe, Dr. Christ, of Basel, in a memuir which I ehould 
like to disonas imore fully if time Permitted, comes to the conelasiun that 
Northorn Asia i the original homo alike af the Arctic flora and of that 
portion of the Alpine flor that he assnmes to live beun derived from 9 
dittence., For the present I will beg you to defer any gondlisian as_to 
the origin of thess floras, and merely to note ‘the facts as they present 
tHieuselros, and bear in mind the following proportions, aceurate enongh 
for qur purpose. 

Of the spocios included im thi Alpine flora, 17-per cent. are comma 
to the Amtio flor, and 25 per cont, arv common to the Altai range, while 
two Arotio fore has 40 por cont, comininy to the Alpa and 50 per cent. 
comimon)to the Altai, using this as a collective name for the mngea of 
Northern Asin. 

Now if, in defurenes ta the great authorities I have nomoed, T were 
to admit that every ond of the Arctic species common to the Alps had 
originally reachol tho mountains of Cuntral Europe by migration from 
tho north, 1 ask how far that would avail towards an explanation of thy 
origin of the Alpine flora? If we had accounted for 17 per cent, of the 
“mpooies, whut should we have to say of the remaining 83 por cent, ins 
oluding at loast four generic types peculiar to tho Alps, and a very large 
number not found in the Arctic recions—of the genera preaent in the 
higher zono of the Alps only one-half boing Arctic? Je it credible that 
in the short interval since the close of the Glacial period, hundreds of 
very distinet spediew and severnl genora have been developed in the Alps, 
anit—whit is-no loss hand to conceive—that several of these noti-Arotic 
species and genom shonld still more recent] ¥ hove been distributed at wide 
intervals throughout a discontinuous imuwntain chain some 1500 miles 
in Jongth, from the Pyrenees to tha Eastern Carpathians? Nor would 
the difficulties ceare there, You would have left tnexplained the fact 
that many of these non<Aretic types which are present inthe Alpe are 
Tepresented in the mountains of distant regions, not hy tho same, but by 
allied species, which must have deseended fron & COMmon “anocator : 
that one species of Wulfenia, for example, inhahite ono small cornpr of 
the Alps, that another is found in Noythurn Syria, while a third allied 
‘species ling ita home in the Himalaya, 

T cannot give you a better ilnstration of the general problom ~§th 
which wo have to deal than by taking the Saxifrages, perhaps of oll 
generio groups the most characteristic of high mountain vegotation, It 
is the moro convenient to do so that the distribution of tho Saxifrages 
hus been vory carefully studiod by Engler; and, reserving donlite as to 
‘a fow details, I take hin results ae they stand, 

With comparatively slight differences in the structure of tho flower 
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and fruit, the Suxifrages exhibit the moet extraordinary diversities in 
foliage anid mode of growth, sv gvent, indeod, that if the plants were pre- 
served in a fossil state, without the floral organs, it wonlid never ocour 
to the most experienced botanist to refer them to tho same gonus, 
scarcely, indeed, to the same natural order, Englor, for the moet part 
following previous writers, groups the 166 species described by him inte 
fifteen sections, No less than eleven of these sections, corresponding to as 
many different types of vegetation, are represented in the Alps, which 
show «a greater varioty than any other mountain region. Of thea 
ten are found in the Pyrenees, niue in tho Carpathians, and eight in the 
Arotie rogions. Lf we go still furthor afield, wo find Saxifragee on the 
high mountains of the world almost everywhero, except in New Zealand 
and South Australia, In tho Rocky Mountains six of our Alpine groupe 
are represented, besides two others that do not extend to the old world. 
Tn the Alea we find five éndomio species, all helonging ty one gronp, 
which has numerous representatives in the Alpa and the Pyrenees, two 
of the Andean being nearly allied te an Arctic spocies of that group which 
dees notextend tothe Alps. Inthe Himalaya six of the Alpine cronpe are 
represented, Imt for the most part by different specins, three-fourths of 
the whole number being endemic. Finally,s single emfamioc species has 
been fonnd in Abyssinia, belonging to a group'that extends to the sonth- 
const of Enrope, amd thence thrigh Asia Minor to the Himalaya." 
* Ties fiallowing table slurs tho results of Englor's resoarches on the distribution of 
the Gens Sarifmya in the chief monniiin regions of the world, and within Une Aredie 


sirvle The nambers elbow the number of different species of each metion of the genta 
hiitherts fund tie each region -— 
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I hiav omitted Englor’s eeetion Diptera, which iy peeular ta Jopan, and Ih - 
added the emall grenp calloll Siryesii, counted by soma botaitivte as cients rani 
hint mite! to Aurfrags by all the best anthoritin, If ie vory distinct in habit, and 
apparently continal to the mountsina of Central and Northery Ada, 
No. 1X.—Suer, 1879.] 
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Engler imagines that-at the close of the tertiary period aix types of 
Saxifrago were aiready in existence, from which, as I mmderstand him, he 
believes that the existing species were developed. 

‘To go no farther into detail, I will merely sexy that to one of these 
types he refers plants so utterly different as the London-pride of our 
gardens, thy yellow guxifrage of the Alps and the hills of our lake Wis- 
trict, thy purple upposite-leaved saxifrage of the Alpine snow-region amd 
the topcof onr Highland mevutains,‘and the Sazifragn aizoon,eo common 
in the Alpe, with thick cartilaginous leaves vdgod with pores from which 
carbonate of lime ia deposited, I venture to think that no one who 
waighs the evidence to the probable rite of change of specific types. 
along with the facts of geographical distribmtion, ean for a moment sup- 
pose that types of vegetation so widely different in structuro, including 
in all fifty-six mostly vory distinct species, ean have been developed. 
from the samo original parent within « periixd nearly so brief-aa that 

_ Feappears to me, indood, that even as to species strictly belanging to 
the exme:group, it ia contrary to every rouscnable presumption to sup 
pous that they have been differentiated within a poriod so very recent. 
If we suppose that the opposito-loaved saxifrage were carried during the 
‘glucial period from tho Arctic regions to the momntains of Contral 
Burope, this docs ust explain the existence of a very distinct apocies of 
the same group (Sazifraga retusa), scattered at wide intervals thirough- 
ont the Alps, Carpathians and Pyrenees, but not known elsewhere in 
the world. 

[proceed to unother uspect of the question. Tf we assume that the 
Arvti¢ flora, or a notable proportion of it, wos diffused throughout the 
momteing Of the northern hemisphere since the commencement of the 
glacial period, the question next arises—where waa this fore before it 
appeared in the Arctic regions? 

Wo heve now abundant evidence that at 4 time goologically recent, 
in the middle tertiary, probably ewen in that of the newer tertiary 
yeriod—the florw of the extreme north was essentially tempernte, and 
that the climate must have been altogether mnsuited to the plants now 
existing there. 

I need not enter into the evidence, for the thot is admitted hy all. 
T am not oware that any answer has been attempted to the question that 
Tliave jnat proposed, so that in laying before you the views to which I 
have been led, [feet free from the task of contending against the weight 
of authority. 

Dwfity going furthor, T must say a fow wonls as to the benring of 
povent discoveries in fousil botany on the eubject before ua. Among the 
Ginny vew nnd ol truthe which we owe to Darwin, must be reckoned 
‘He lively seuss of tho iniperfoction of tho geological record now por 
sessed by most maturalints, lut act gonorally recognised before the 
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appearance of the ' Origin of Species.’ As regards fosxil records of the 
vegetation of mountain regions, however, tle case is vory muoh stronger 
than he has put it; and with few and trifling exceptions, to one of 
which I shall refer, the documents from which we might have gained 
any direct knowledge of the mountain vegetation of the past aro irre 
vooably lost, Fowl plants are, onder favourable canditions, preserved 
in shallow Inkes or estuaries; but only hy the rarest of chances cam 1. 
plant from the upper mountain region bo preserved mi stich deposite, 
In attempting to reason about the ancient vegetation of the mountain 
regions of the eurth, we are thus left mnaided by direct evidence, and it 
is nnavoidable that our conclusions should be to # great extent sapecu- 
lative. 
* You are, most of you, aware that flowering planta ore divided into 
two great classes, in one of which the development of the stem takes 
plaes fram within, asin grasses, lilies, and palms, which are therefore: 
called endigeia; while in the other, which includes all dociduons trees 
and shrubs, und most of the horbacoous plants of Northern Europe, the 
new lwaves and floral organs isso from the outer part of the stem or 
trunk, theee Weing valled exngens, Distinct im some important respects 
from both: classes are what botanists call gymnoapermu, including two 
important tiatural familigs, of which the types are the pine and the 
oyoas. Tn their mode of development the gymnosperms agree with the 

differing however in tho peculiar structure of their wood ; but 
by tho imperfection of their doral organs they approach more neatly to 
the higher eryptoysme than dues any other tribe of flowering: plents. © 
think that modern researches, especially thoes of Professor Williamson 
of Owens Uollege, have gone far to confirm the views of those who believe 
that the gyinnospermoits class were originally developed from a orypto- 
gamiv type that is now ropresented by the clulk-mosses. Certain it is 
that the evidence of foesil remains, so far as it, goes, proves the existence 
of many ond-varied types of gymnosperms throughout tho vast period 
oommpied by the deposition of the carboniferams und Permian strom, 
whero no other flowering plants, with the possible excoption of a single 
endogen. have been detected. 

During the secondary period endogens are found in fossil doposita, 
few in number and obscure in their affinttics ; but tho appearance of the 
highor typo of exogenous plants is not disclosed by direct evidence until 
about the midille of the crotaceons perind. Then all at onee, in duposite 
widely spread over the northern hemisphere, we encounter » crowd of 
. lelonging to very different types, but for thy most part «9 
nearly resembling living plants, that palmwontologista do not hesitate to 
refer many of them to existing genera, Whatever donbts may exist as 
tm partioular ppocies, this much is certain, thatatthe middle of the challe ” 
period numerous trees belonging to many very different natural orders, 
and nearly allied to existing plants of the warm temperate an: enb- 
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tropical zones, existed in Europe and North America, ated far north of 
the Arctic circlo in Greenland. From that time to the presmt day the 
story of the tree vegetation of the low lands of tho northern homispherm 
i#nearly continuous, though doubtless very incomplete. Very few types 
have disappiared, many liave migrated towards the warmer parts of thy 
earth, while others still hold their ground in tho north temperate zone. 

Th many vases we are abli to trace a series of connecting forme 
between the earliest known apocite and those of the present: day. “The 
gehoral conclusion must be that in «pite of vast changes in pliysical 
conditions, and the still vaxter period of time that has intervened, the 
sindtint Of change that haa supervened in the portion of the earth's 
vegetation thus disclosed to ns has been comparatively slight. Bat if, 
at the commencement of the earliest chapter of the history accessible ta 
us, the evelition of the flowering plants, and especially of the exoguns, 
had already proceeded so far, where, I would ask, most we look for the 
earlier forme, the ancestral types frota which our present groups have 
wprung? and whore again for the mich tore remute forme which served 
to bridge over the interval, so perplexing to the botanist, between the 
endogens and theexogens? Tnpressed by the utter nbeenoe of exogenons 
trees from tho earlier fossil deposits, M. de Saporta, one of the best 
authorities on this subject, ia reduced to conjectures, onc, as it seems to 
mc, more improbable than another, This type of vegetation might, he 
suggests, have heen gradually developed in some separate corner of tho 
earth, not previously connected with tho regions now known to us; oF 
élee, tinder the inffuence of somo unknown cause, the process of evolu- 
tion wae ot that period extraordinarily rapid. To my mind there is no 
alternative between abanioning tho doctrine of evolution and admittme 
that the origin of thy oxisting types of Sowering plants is onarmously 
mire remote thun thé puriod as to which wy hove direct. evidenon, Tho 
difficulty to be wot over is the ntter absence of each evidence, 

Tskall new endeavour ti show you the strong probability that the 
tarly development of the chief types of flowering planta took place 
wriler conditions auch that no recend could be preserved fora. I shall 
first point out that the ancient forma of vegetation belonging to the 
coal menenres and earlier paleordic formations flourished under physical 
conditions very different from those now obtaining, while ut the same 
period there were portions of the earth where entirely different eom- 
ditions prevailed, and whore we ought to expect that tho evolution 
of vegetable life: wonld follow avery different course, In the history af 
the earth, regarded pa the scene of organto life, thore is ane ovemntaf 
transcendent importance, to which 1 think snfficiont attention is not 
commonly given, Lallude to the doposition of the coal muasures, Ita 

‘wniodorate ontimate to fix 104 billions of tons as the weight of omal in 
tim deposits known to us, ond to reckon that a like amount existe in 
duposite yot undiscovered, or covered np hy newer struta, oF buried 
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beneath the sea. That would give 21 billions of tona of coal, containing 
by estimate 17 billions of tona of carbon, nearly all of which must huve 
been extracted from the atmosphere, whore It previously existed in 
combination with oxygen in the form of carbonic acid gas. Tn forming 
that nmount of coal, the planta of that period must havo set free more 
than 45 billions of tons of oxygen gas, increasing the quantity proviously 
existing in the atmesploro by ubowt 4 per cunt, I shall Joave ont of 
acoonmt other agencies that huve largely diminished the proportion of 
carbonic acil gas in the air since the palmoxio periml, and merely 
remind you that the whole quantity now existing ia estimated! at 
$ billions of tons, containing 818,000 millions of tona of carbon, The 
inference to be drawn, which I believe to ‘be an understatement of the 
truth, ia that during ancient palwogoiec times, before the deposition of 
the coal moagures, tha atmosphero contained twenty timer as mock 
carbonic avid gas, and considerably less oxygen than it dove at present, 
You will believe that it is the want of time, and not of respect for the 
opinions of w great man, that preventa me from fnlly discussing the 
objections to this conclusion stated by Lyell in the later editions of his 
great work, the ‘Principles of Goology.’ Suffice it to say that they 
have not obtained the assent of competent authorities; and with that 
remark | resume my argument. 

You well know that corbonio acid gas is much heavier than the other 
gases contained in tho air, the proportion of weight for an equal volume 
being about three to two, Tf the air were at rest, and the proportions of 
the gases not diaturbed by plants and animals, the result would bo that 
the percentage of carbonic weil woulll diminish as we rise above the sea- 
level. Tat the quantity of this gos in tho air, os wo know it, is so small 
thatdt ia Hable to constant disturbance, Plants comsume carbonic acid 
gas, animals restore it to the gir, Where vegetation prevails over 
animal life and the consumption of fuel by man, ae happend in most 
mountain countrics and in tle tropies, we should expect the proportion 
to he diminished; where opposite conditions prevail it should be in- 
creased ; while in both cases currents in the air tend to disguise the offect. 
In point of fact, the few observations available on this subject are dis- 
cordant, and are insufficient to establish any general contlusion as to the 
present state of things. Butin au atmosphere containing twenty times 
the present proportion of the heavier gas, it can scarcely bo doubted that 
the distribution of the gasea in « vertical direction would at feast 
approach to the condition of equilibrinm, An accomplished mathoma- 
ticiun, my friend Count 5t. Hobert of Turin, haa beon kind enongh to 
investigate the problem, and to calculate for me the proportion of car- 
Donic wecid gue which would be found at successive heights in an atmo- 
spherm at rest containing at the seadevel twenty times the present 
proportion, Omitting frotions, I have shown you in rownd numbers 
the approximate results in the table which is exhibited. 
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The proportion at the present day ix taken to be five parta by weight 
‘in -10,000, In the older paleosoic times it was 
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Tho proportion, which is still large up to o height of 5000 motra, 
then begins to diminish rapidly, and at doublo that height it becomes 
comparatively very moderate, little more indeed than bas been sometimes 
-obeerved in tho open air, and perhaps not more than we should find at 
this moment in the hall wherd we are aasembled- 

But it waa not ouly as regards the proportion of carbonic acid gas 
thatthe climate of the ancient mountains must hove differed from that 
of the low country. Owing to the high and uwuiform temperature thot 
prevailed throughout the earth, the sir must haye been charged nearly 
to asturation with the vaponrof water; and these two constituents, freely 
allowing tho pamage of luminous heat, but, as we have learned from 
Tynilall's researches, nearly opaque to the non-lominow: mys, served to 
maintain the constant high temperature of the lower region, But, as 
you have seen, different conditions prevailed on the ancient mointaina, 
endl eapectally in the highest regions, now scarcely habitable by organic 
life, ‘The snow region on the Palwozoic Alps wan probably mach higher 
fhan it ie now, even under the equator; in the higher zone the daily 
alternations of heat ani-oold, and the influence of the seasons, must have 
been almost na sensible as at present. Hore, then, were conditions of 
existences incompatible with tho organisation of the eryptogame and 
gymnosperms of the low country, and requiring the same adaptations of 
the organism to ite «urrowndings that have resulted in the mountain 
floras of onr own period, Tt is, I urge, ou tho high mountains of tho 
ancient world that we should look for the origin of the higher types of 
vegetation, destined ultimately to provail when the earth gradually 
assumed its modern conilition, During the countless roll of ages that 
elapsed between the beginning of terrestrial vegetable life and the depo- 
sition of the ooal monsures, the various types of the principal natural 
anders wort gradnally differentiated in various parts of the globe, and 
then gradually distributed, as changes in the earth's surface offered 
facilities, or interposed barriers, Bearing in mind that the more strictly, 
any species wae originally adapted to the colder climate of the higher 
mountains, the lesa it will during ita enbsequent carcer have heen ex- 
posed to varied physical conditions, 1 should expect te find that most of 
the genory, aud perhaps a good) many species, of our present mountain 
floras lind come into existence before tho close of the ocarboniferoun 
epoch ; anid I think that the facts of geographical distritmtion will ulti- 
niately be found to confirm this opinion. 
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The period, vast in itself, yot short in comparison with the wons that 
rolled before, between the close of the carboniferous epoch and the later 
secondary when the more highly organised plants begin to 
appear in fossil deposits, would, if my views be correct, have been om- 
ployed in the gradnal differentiation of tribes adapted to the conditions 
of life at lower levels than their original home, ‘To this period I should 
be inclined to refer the probable origin of many natural groups now 
confined to tropical and subtropical regions, which, being fitted for the 
then existing conditions, would have at length descended te the lower 
country, along with some members of parlier anlers capable of adapting 
their development to altered conditions, 

Woe should expect to find that the natural groups which were earliest 
adapted to the conditions of life in the lower region would be more 
widely distributed over the earth than these whose evolution in this 
direction was retarded; not only because the longer period of time 
would multiply the chances in their favour, but because they would 
have bean able to profit by changes in the distribution of land and sea 
from whieh the late comera would have been debarred. Thus it is 
likely that Brazil, once a great mountain region, afterwards worn down 
by ages of denudation, waa brought into partial relation with the 
African continent during the early secondary period by an archipelago 
extending over the equatorial Atlantic. Certain orders and genera 
would have thus been enabled to cross from one continent to the other, 
while other groups, not then fitted for the journey, wonld at o later 
period, when the archipelago had disappeared, find the ocean 4n impas- 
sable barrier. 

During the tertiary. period considerable changes of climate ooourred 
in the northern hemisphere, and tho influence of latitude upon climate 
seems to have become umch more perceptible at low levels than it was 
durmg preceding periods. Along with these changes an increasing 
number of plants originally adapted only to the mountains would have 
descended to the plains, those possessing, #0 to say, tho most elastic 

i being the more widely diffused. As the climate of the 
polar regions gradually approached that which now prevails, a certain 

ion of the widely spread Alpine plants growing on mountains 
sufficiently near to be within the range of means of transport would 
have heen carried tu the Arctie regions and diffused more or less widely 
within that area, leaving behind many othors, either less well suited 
for tran«port, or less adapted to Arctic conditions, which, it must never 
be forgotten, differ in many important respects from those of the moun- 
tains of lower latitudes. 

Last chapter in the long roll of geological history, comes the glacial 
period, J am not concerned utterly to deny the probability of the 
opinion sanctioned by such names as those of Darwin, and Hooker, and 
Lyell, nor yet of that maintained by Dr. Christ and by Griseback. 
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Teould name 4 few planta whose present habitat on tho mountains 
‘of Central Europe inay probably date only from the glacial period, and 
there are s fow others that have perhaps come in recent times from 
the mountains of Northern Asia; bot I venture to affirm that the 
effects of the glacial period hoth on the distrilation of plants and on 
the climate of Europe have boon greatly overrated. Even during the 
pened of maximum cold the highest ridges of the Alps worm not com- 
plotely covered with snow and ico; for we atill soe by the appearance of 
tho surface the limit above which the anciont ioe did not reach, and in 
the middle gone ‘the slopes that ross aboye the ancient glaciers had a 
sutimer climate not very different from that which now yoevails, Tn 
my opinion the effect of the glacial period om the growth of plants in 
the Alps was to lower the vertical height of the zones of vegetation by 
frou) one to two thousand feet. Time presses, und I cannot enter on 
etaila; but, in direct confirmation of what seems oa bold. assertion, 1 
must mention an interesting discovery, due not to accident, but to the 
myacity of the eminont Italian geologist, Stoppani. Reflecting that 
at the period of their maximum extension, when the glaciors filled the 
main valleys of the Alps, sinall lakes. must have been formed by the 
dainming of the streams from lateral valleys, and that-such lakea might 
probably contain organic romains of the animals and plants of that 
period, Stoppani set himself to search in suitable localities, and wus 
rewarded by finding several examples of the kind in the valleys of tho 
Lombard Alps.* From one of these, along with ramaing of avimala, 
were taken those of tho sycamore, box, mountain elm, and yew, ilon ge 
with one or more leaves which ‘are guppdaed to belong to an mndeters 
Wind species Uf mngnoliy, Another deposit of the sume period lias 
produced reining of the chestunt, aprnce fir, hazel, Trapa weleie—a water 
plant now rare in lakes in Italy, but commoner on the north «ido of the 
Alpe—aiil 4 wwalunt, which I beliove to be no more thane variety of the 
common cultivated tree, no longer growing wild in Earope. It ammnat 
indeed be admitted that daring the glacial period tho exceptional oon- 
ditions that give to these islands, and to Scandinavia, an unnaturally 
mild climate, no longer prevailed, and that increased rainfall, with a 
moaMemte diminution of the mean temperature, caused a great extension 
of glaciers on all the mountains of Northern Europe; but that tho 
climate of Middle Enrope wae such that the plants of the high Alps 
could spread across the plains seems to me an improbablo supposition. 

1 fear that I have left myself no time to discuss a branch of my 
wabject which woull, I think, euble my to strengthen very much the 
presumptions in favour of the theory which I have ventured to lay 
before you The geographical distribution of plants is a vast anlject 

* Bee Btoppant, | Corso di Goologia,’ Milan, 1871-1973, vol. fi, pp. 082, 060. “Tho 
yantntioned la at Piawien in Val Rerlerss, ear the Lale of lun; the second 
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which can seargely bo touched at all without entering into much dotail. 
It divides itself into muny different branches, and 1 can merely mention 


some of the leading facts, and trust to your percsiving how closely they 


war on the main argument. 

If tho existing genera and natural orders of planta had been diffe- 
rentinted in modern goological times, during which it appeara pretty 
certam that only one considorablo change hea taken place im the: 
urrangement of land and water on the earth; we should expect to tind 
some wpproavh to uniformity in the way in which they ure distributed 
throughout the world, since similor coness mnt have operated during 
the greater part of the period af their existence. ‘The contrary, however, 
ia the case, A botanist studying the distribution of the widely spread 
types of vegetation without wny previous theory to disturb his mind, 
would by lod to infer the most diverse relations between the main conti~ 
nontal masses. Allowing for « large amount of possible extinction of 
acme typed in cartain areas, the facts seem to me to suggest the proba- 
bility that vustintervala of time, with corresponding changes on the 
earth's surface, intervene botween the dates at which different orders 
and couspicuons genera have spread over the world, 

T have exhibited to you rough maps, showing tho distribution of land: 
and water in Cintral Kurope during three: geological perioda—those of 
the oolite, the chalk, aud the middle tertiary, It would require an 
entire aiditional looturo if T were to attempt to illustrate in detail 
the bearing of the facts shown mm these: mapa on the relations between 
the floras of the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Carpathians, and that of 
andther mountain group of which for lack of time T have sail nothing— 
that of the Balkan Peninavla. Thoro are unexpected relations betweon 
the floras of different parte of this region, and contrasta betwean dis. 
tricts not far removed, that are equally inexplainable on the supposi- 
tion that the existing flora is of goologioally modern origin, and there 
fore of still more recent distribution, 

The contrasts shown by the vegetation of neighbonring mountain 
groups, anil even by different portions of the same group, ehow that 
very large proportion of the Alpine flora is not easily diffused by existing 
ineana of transport; while the appearance of the same. species at very 
distant points scams to show that its diffusion dates from a time more: 
remote than the earliest shown on the mapa before you. You will 
obearve that whatever obstacles now interposs to limit tho distribution 
of plants between the several mountain groups which I have mentioned, 


» must have beem intensified during the preceding geological periods, 


when the present continent was deeply indented: by profound bays or 

broken up into.an archipelago. Yet we find several enrious instances 

of the presence of tho ame species ut very remote points, such as a 

peculiar oml-very distinct Alpine gentian,* found only in the eastern 
* Gendina pyrenaica, 
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Pyrenees, the north-vastern Carpathians and in Asin Minor, and many 
epecies comino to the Pyrenees and the eagtern Alps, but wanting in 
the intermediate region, 
Equally remarkable is the prosence of several species. of the genus 
Htamondia in the Dyronces, in Servia, and in Thessaly, and of an allied 
gents represented by a-single species in the Rhodope Mountains, of late 
60 familiar to-yourears. Theso aro the only European representatives 
of a natural order, one tribe of which, mainly tropical Amorican, is 
largely developed in thi Andes, whilo the other, ta which our outlying 
_Enropean species belotig, extends round the whole world, chinfly within 
the tropics, ite mountain types being mostly xeon in the Himalaya, It 
coma probable that the distribution of such apecies and genera as theae 
wae originally effevted by the aimnliancous or successive ¢levation of 
contignous pirtions of the great axis of high land that traversed the 
northern henispliers in the old world, and that a vast interval of time 
has since elapwed during which the connecting forme have been extin- 
guished. 


Thall notice but ono other point connected with plant distribution. 
If there be any truth in the views that I have been endeavouring to lay 
befor you, we should expect to find that tho richest florns, those show- 
ing the greatest varisty und the largest umber of peculiar epevias, 
would be found on those monntain masses that have remnined at loast 
partly clevated above tho sea-love! since a remote geological period. 
No doubt tracts that have been gradually elevated. in contiguity with 
othors that may have undergone subsidence would receive from the 
lntter m portion of their vegetable inhabitants; but, ago genoral rula, 
any considerable migration of a fora wonld almost oortain)y involwo the 
extinction of many species, and the immigrant flora would be poorer 
than that of the region whence it wae derived. For reasons sufficiently 
explained by Darwin, we should also expect the utmost variety in « 
region where neighbouring mountain massed iad for some long period 
Loan ivolated, so as to form a group of islands, surrounded by marine 
channels sufficiently broad te prevent tanch nimtual transport. 

Tt ts very remarkable to what an extent this anticipation is con- 
firmed by facts. However great the changes of level may be that have 
ecotmed in the Alps, it ie enfficicntly cortain that a portion of the 
easter Alps has remained above water sinco paheozoic times, and highly 
probable that the same is.tron of the south-weetern part of the chain, 
these, as ia well known, possessing a far richer flora than that of the 
contzal mage, Profesor Hamsay has woll pointed out that although 
part of the Alps was clovated 4000) feet during tho middle tertiary 
pertod, the height of the chain before that evont may probably have 
been us great-as it now ia; and similar reasoning applics, with, mone or 
lees force, to other elevatory movements in high mountain chains. 
With « very fow apparent exceptions, all the monntama known to 
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possess rich and varied Horus, with many endomie species, are portions 
of ancient continental masses that have been at various periods isolated, 
mt never uttorly eubmerged, This holds true of the Pyronces, the 
Carpathians, the mountains of the Balkan Peninsula aud Gredoe, and of 
the Cancasna, while the two regions possessing the richest lmown moun- 
tain floras, Spain and Asia Minor, were for long periods archipelagos: 
whereon the ancient flora was preserved, but eubjected on separate 
ialands to much specific modification, On the other hand, we can ex- 
plain the comparative poverty of other regions by thy fact that they 
have bean raised from the cooan within comparatively modern times. 
Of such, Italy and Sicily supply remarkably examples. Tt ie not a little 
curious that the comparatively few endemic mountain plants of Italy are 
found on tho Apuan Mountains, which, while the peninsula had not yet 
heen raised from thesea, formed a small island since the early pevondary 
period, and again in parts of the southern Apennines, whose date ts pro- 
bably the same, The apparent exceptions presented by Scandinavian 
and the British Islands are accounted for by thy fact that both appear 
to have teen almost completely submerged, during a comparatively 
ehort period, aince the deposition of the newer tertinry dypowita, As 
far as T can ascertain, the same connection between a rich flora and the 
preservation of ancient Tand holds true in the more distent parte of 
the world: bot there are two remarkable apparent exceptions in the 
Canary and the Sandwich urchipelagos. Tt seem# impossible to account 
for the pectiliarities of the floras of either group without supposing 
continental connection, or at least some epproach to it, ut a possibly 
remote pericd; but from further diseussion of that, o# well oa mimy 
other topics, I must abstain. 

Some of thoas present who may take the pains to consider the argu- 
monte that I have laid before you to-night, may possibly object that on 
very many points the evidence is incomplete, and therefore inconeln- 
give. To that objection I can-make no valid reply, During many 
years in which Ihave sought to find some solution for the problems 

by mountuin vegetation, I have constantly encountered fresh 
‘difficulties, duc to the imperfection of the wvailahlo evidences, The: ton- 
dency to draw positive conclusions from negutive evidence is a commtiant 
danger for scientific men, and though I may have been on my guard, 1 
cannot be eure that I have eecaped it It is at lowst certain that until 
our planet is far more fully known to us than it is, wo are constantly 
Tiablo to error when we agsumo that anything is not hecauso it haa not 
yot been obeerved. ‘Tho task of further exploration and obeervation 
must bo left te the younger goneration, awl such a discussion a that of 
this evening will not be fruitless to ecionoe if it stir up recruits to aid 
in the work, and increase our store of knowledge by fresh fhota, whether 
these serve to confirm or to negative the views of its author, 

Before I close, let me give you an example which may serve to show 
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of how much practical value a single casnal observation, such aa fre- 
quently fills in the way of every traveller, even in Enrope, may some- 
tinite be, Thoro isa little flower not uncommon in Norway and tho north 
of Seotland, callod Trictalia, remarkable becanse it is the only European 
plant that, ose rule, hos sevon ptamens, and u corolla with seven divi- 
sions, Twenty years ugo it was known in the Alps only in two places 
in the north of Switzerland, and the eminent noturalist, Oswald Hoor, 
mentions it asa plant which must-have been carriod to the Alps during 
the glacial period, but which had teen unable to extend itself in tho 
new territory, Not long after the appearance of Heer's work, whilo 
descending soto steep rocks in une of the most unfrequented corners of 
the southern Alps, within some five hours’ walk of the olive and lemon 
groves of the lake of Gunda, I was surprised and delighted to espy the 
seven-tayed ptars of the Triewtelia issuing from fissures in thy granite, 
About the same time the same species was found in a valley of Friuli, 
some 8) miles further cost, and it ia now known in one of the central 
valleys of Tyrol, and at another point far away in the western Alpa of 
Savoy. Thus a few casnal cbecrvations have completely altered our 
ideas a8 to the probable origin of this plant in the Alpa; instead of 
‘being a modorn intruder, wo must mow look upon this as one of the 
mncient families of the country, suffering from untowanl circumstance, 
and threatened with total oxtinction. 

If useful coutrilmtions may thus be had from comparatively well- 
known ploces in Europe, what large additions to our knowledge may 
we not expect from men like the members of this Society, who visit new 
and litthe-explored parts of the earth? Expocially do I solicit their 
attention for those humble plants that dwell in the highest region of 
lofty mountains, #pringing from crevices in the rocks, or fringing with 
bright colour the odges of the mow-ficld. Every uiidition to our know- 
Jedge of these is a direct contribution to the ancient history of the 
earth, and may guide ns in the diffienlt task of reconstructing the record 
of organi life, It -will not diminish the intoreat of the seurch if you 
helleve with mo that these organisms, exompted from the vicissitudes 
to which the ancient vegetable world was exposed, may represent the 
earliest forma of the highor types of plant-life; wud even that some of 
the identical apectos that now adorn the Alpine heights may, during 
the inconceivably long lapse of geologicul ages, have locked down un- 
ehanged on tho revolutions that have slowly destroyed and renewed 
the-varions forms of life on tho surface of our planet. 


Str Josera Hooxes proposed a yote of thanks to Mr. Ball for the very clover 
lecture he had delivered. That lecture had given the results of an experience anil 
knowledge of Alpine plants which was certainly bot equalled by anyone eles in this 
country, if hy anyone in Kurope. To thin Mr, Ball hind added great research, and 
(hipaa mech a op eters aera Gestrurre SEY 
His adem of correlating th aa atures of the Floras of Europe and Asia, an 
showing how much might bo done by travellers in following up the question of the 
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distribotion of Alpine planta in distant oountries, was a very happy one. He hal done 
eo partly in the Lupe thet tho members af the Alpine Club, of which he was for so 
long the able President, would make as good use of their heads as they hitherto had 
done of therr beele, Ho had shown how little waa known of the constitution of 
Alpine planta, even of those with hich we am met fumillar, end mavy members 
of the Geographienl Society could do essential service to the progress of selence in 
reepict of the distribution and conditions under which Alpine planta now grow, 
by following Mr, Tiall's-snggestions. Ho (Sir J. Hocker) felt more diffienity. In 
dealing with the speculative portions of the lectime. Qn one point at Joust be tut, 
correct an impression which he gathered from what the lecturer bad wid, Neliher 
Mr. Therwin nor Professor A, Gray nor himeel{ had ever dealt with the problem of 
the hirth-place of the species composing the Arctic or Alpine florax. They had been 
content to follow tho comparatively tame process of taking. the planta under the 
conditions in which they were how placed, and following them ii their later migra- 
thons to the positions they now cocupy, Everyone who lived in London knew the 
efceis of carbonis acid gas on the human frame, and whether or not it was eaneed 
by tha amount of that geo that Mr. Bail had dealt with, bis speculations om. the 
origin of the Florag in question, ag affocted by the presence of that gas under former 
corilitians of the globe, had really taken his (Sir J. Hooker's) breath away. Never- 
thelses, there could be no question that speculations, however wild they might appear, 
eo long a6 they were notin opposition to known facts; were legitimate and worthy of 
scientific consideration and study. No doult the attention of palmontologisita and 
piysicieta wonld be called to the brilliant and bold speonlations which Mr, Ball had 


ailvanced, and thas much light might be thrown upon the aubject of the conditions 
nider which the Enropdan Flora lind first a 


Tho Preamenz, in seconding the motion, eld he ahould not: attempt to add 
anything to what had bem eahi by Sir Jowph Hooker, because ranarks by such an 
asthority donld not be wlded to by anyone who, like hinwelf, conld only claim to 
have.a very superficial knowles of the enbjects treated in the lecture, 
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Mr. Eeith Johnsten.—lt is our painful duty to announce the death 
of this distinguished young geographer, the leader of our Enet African 
Expedition, which occurred on the 28th of Juno, at Berobero.. An 
acoonntof his life and works is given in the obituary, p. 598. Weare 
informed by Dr. Kirk that the Expedition hns gone on, under the oom- 
mand of Mr.'Thomeon, and that it had passed beyond the reach of letters 
or meson ers: 

Progress of the Belgian International Expeditions—Wo learn from 
Yanviter that the first Belgian expedition, nnder Captain Cambier, has 
been ordered te proceed to Nyangwe in Manyoma, there to form the 

second station, or centre of exploration and civilising influence, according 
to the schame of the International Association, M. Cambier brake un 
his camp in. Unyanyembo about the middle of April, and- resumed his 
march towards Ujiji vid Uyowa, south of the Gombe, but with ao 
diminished party, as Dr. Dutrieux, his assistant, wae uliout to return to 
Zauzibar. The first station fs to be occupied by Captain Popelin, 
Lieutenant Dotalis, and Dr. Van den Hoevel, and “will be situated on 
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Take Tanganyika, in a bay somo distanco south of Djiji. These gentle 
men and their followers form the second expedition, which left Bagamoyo 
for the interior about the end of June. The Indian elephants under the 
charge of Mr. Carter, will march from Dar-es-Salaam in the direction of 
‘the Ragamoyo road, some distance inland, and will probably join tho 
second expedition at Mpwapwa, thus forming a strong party of 250 
natives und five Europeans, and crossing Ugogo together. 

Dr. Mulleus’ Journey in East Africa —In continuation of the note on 
p- 528, wo learn that the Kev. Dr. Mullens, on arriving at Zanzibar, 
at once decided on proceeding to Lake Tanganyika in company with 
Messrs. Griffith and Southon, The party left Zanzibar on the afternoon 
of Friday, June 13th, and having landed at Saadani on the mainland, 
started for the interior. Letters which have been received from them 
dated Ndumi, June 16th, report that all the members of the expedition 
were in excellent health, aml were well on their way westward.* 

Lake Nyassa.—The Free Church of Scotland have received a letter, 
dated Livingstonia, April 22nd, from Mr. James Stewart, o.£., who was 
then in chargo of the station, in the absence of Dr. Laws. Hoe reports 
that on April 2nd he went northward in the Jlala to visit the new 
stations at Marenga and Kaningina, where he found that everything 
was progressing satisfactorily, and that European influence was being 
folt in the district, of which fact he gives a» somewhat amusing instance. 
As regards rainfall, both the places mentioned are more favourably 
kituated than Livingstonia, the following being the record up to the 
end of March: at Livingstonia, 28 inches; at Marengs, 60 inches; 
and at Kaningina, 38 inches, During the month of Auynat it was 
intended that the Ilala, after refitting at Matopés, on the Upper Shir, 
should convey another expedition to the north-west side of the lake 
to decides on the merits of Marenga, Ngkata Bay, or some place further 
north, as the site for a new settlement. 

Missionary Expeditions to the Victoria Nyanza.—The (Church Mis- 
sionary Society have lately received intelligence that Messrs. Stokes and 
Copplestone reached Kagti with their caravan on Fobruary 14th, having 
beon thirty-five days on tho road from Uyui. Tho journey was accom- 
plished without loss or accident, thongh the Algerian Missionary 
Rociety’s Expedition, which preceded them a month or so, was deserted 
by its porters, and lost some goods. This throws some light on the desti- 
tute condition of that Expedition mentioned on p, 513. No news had 
reached Messrs. Stokes and Copplestone respecting Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Mackay, the heads of the Nyanza Mission, up to February 17th, the 
date of their letter. A tolugram has been received at Alexandria from 
Colonel Gordon, stating that he Lad had letters from the missionaries 

__.* Stuce the above wea in. type, the sad news hes arrived that Dr. Mullens also has 
fatten a vintim to the munlerons African climate, He died of peritonitis, at Mypwapwa, 
on the 10th of July. 
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despatched by tlie Charch Missionary Socicty to Lake Victoria by way 
of the Nile, dated in February from Mruli, seven days’ march from King 
Mitesa's capital. They had met Mr, Wilson and Mr, Mackay. 


Projected Journey to the Soudan —It is stated that two Frenchmen, 
MM. Charles Court and Georges de Labruy*re, intend to undertake o 
journey during the coming winter to the Soudan, chiefly for commercial 
purposes. Every preparation is being made to ensure the success of 
the expedition, and M. de Labruyére is at the present moment engaged 
in organising a large caravan at Biskra. 

Colonel Grodekof's Route from the Oxus to Herat.—A copy of 
Yolonel Grodekof’s route-survey in 1878," from the Patta-Kissur ferry 
of the Oxua to Herat vid Mazar-i-Sherif, Shibarghan, Saripul, Maimana, 
Kalei-Nau and Kushk, has now reached this country, and is being re- 
produced, wo believe, at the Topographical Depot of the War Ofce. 
Ho first passed through « locality frequently submerged by the overflows 
of the Amu-Daria, and covered with rushes and brushwood, About 
$5 versts fram Patta-Kissar lie the very extensive ruins of the ancient 
town of Sish-gird. Tho conntry about Mazar-i-Sherif is carefully culti- 
vated; at a distance of 3 versts is the Takta-pul fort, with gun factories, 
cannon foundries, and manufactories of swords, knives, and felt helmets. 
The valley of the Saripul River is considered very unhealthy; the town 
itself occupies a wide extent on both sides of the river, and has a citadel 
in tho centro; the population consists of $000 Uzbogs. Between Saripul 
and Maimana the road passes through a rocky defile 12} versts Jong. 
Boyoud the Mirza-aulang Valley lies a very steep pass leading over the 
water-parting between the Saripul and Sangalak river basins. Maimana 
is surrounded ly a wall 3 fathoms high, and contains 2500 Uzhegs. 
From the latter place to Kalei-Nau Colonel Grodekof's route appears to 
eoincide pretty closely with that of Vambery’s, but from Kalei-Nan ho 
diverged westward and approached Herat by the Rushk ronte. The 
entire distance from the ferry at Putta-Kissar to Herat was 700 versts, 

Oshanin’s Expedition,—T'he * ‘Turkestanski Védomosti’ says that in- 
formation regarding tho least known parts of Central Asia is being 
gradually but onintorruptedly collected. Thanks to the researches of 
Séverteelf, the Pamir is no longer a terra incognita ; Karateghin has been 
visited by Oshanin, and Darwaz, hitherto known only from hearsay 
information, will this year be explored. Two travellers, Captain Herman 
of the Staff Corps, and Smirnof, a botanist, will pass this summer in the 
mountainous districts of Karateghin. They will both travel at their 
own expense. Herman takes with him the necessary instruments for a 
ronte-survey and for harumetrical observations, while Oshanin, who has 
mado « special study of the flora of Ferghana and its surrounding moun- 
tains, will no doubt bring back vast botanical materials, From « small 


* Vide ‘Proceedings’ for June, p, 387, 
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pamphlet on scientific expeditions in Turkistan in 1878, kindly commu- 
niteted to our Society by General Kanfmann, we learn that Oshanin‘s 
object lust year wis to gain'an wequatntance with the regions south of 
the Zerafzhan and Ferghana districts, viz. Tissar, Karateghin, and the 
western part of the mountainons country on tho Upper Oxus, He had 
intended orcaing from the head-waters of the Muk-n (or Muk River), 
« continent of the Surkh-ab (or red river), into Shughnan (or Shighman), 
ene of those amall hill states nearest to Badakhehan, which owe their 
political importance to their proximity to our Indian frontiar, and 
making: his way to Luke Victoria (Wood's lake), thus uniting Tnglish 
und Russian surveys; he had olso the intention, had circumstances 
permitted, of examining the passes leading from the great Pamir to the 
tesin of the Indus. Defeated in the main object of his jowrney by the 
difficulties of the road, Oshanin returned to Ferghanu last autumn with 
a rich supply of topographioal and other information, of which wo are 
proutised the publication in the conrss of the year, Among the most 
remarkuhle of his discoveries is that of o great ridge of mountains, 
extending first along the left bank of the Muk-sn and then along the 
jolt bank of the Surkh-ab, and forming a natural boundary between 
Karateghin and Darwaz: Below Garm (or Gharm) this ridge is picroed 
by the Khuliab,a conifuent of the Surkh-ab, and known in ita upper 
course ne the Wakitd,a nome applied in some of our maps to the district 
immediately south of Karatoghin. In the meridian of Garm the peaks 
of this range uttain the limit of perpetual snow, but they are loftiest 
opposite the confluence of tho Muk-su with the Surkh-ab; hero their 
approximate altitude was estimated by Oshanin to bo not lese than 
04.000 fet. He has named this range after the czar Potor the First, the 
foremost of Russian monarchs to promote the exploration of Central Asia. 
Another interesting feature in this country is the enormous’ clacior 
which feeds the Sel-eai, one of the three sources of the Muk-au flowing 
from south to north. ‘This glacier ie 11 miles from the mouth of the 
BSel-sai, and extends for upwards of 14 files, with u width at its hase of 
rather over a mile. At ite south-eastern extremity, in 2 narrow gorge 
closed on the right by mountains and ou the left by the wall-like side 
of the glacier itself, measuring here 270 feet in height, the Bel-ai 
unites with another stream—the Baland-kiyik—flowing from «nat to 
weat. ‘This glucier is one of the largest in Central Asia, and has: been 
named “ Fodchenko,” after tho well-known Russian traveller, who lost 
his lifw on the Cal de Géant, - Mont Blane, during a tour in Switzer- 
land. It was in ascending tho Baland-kiyik that Oshanin met with 
gach formidable obstacles to his further progress; nnd these, combined 
with the log of baggage aninials nnd the mokuess of hie Cossack escort, 
inmght on by fever coutmeted during their passage through the 
nutdrionsly mnlwalthy Hissar, compelled him at length to return, From 
these Russian explorations, it would appear that the late Mr, Shaw was 
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not far wrong in saying that wo should find the Tamir to be traversed 
from vast to west by hog-iucked ridges, botween which the drainage 
flows awny,* Whilst on tho subject of Iussian exploration, let-us give 
a lrief owtline of Séverteolf’s explorations last year in thy regions of the 
Pamits, Tid expedition comprised M. Kushakévitch, o botanist ond 
entomologist, M. Skassi, a tupographer, an assistant collector, ond on 
escort of Commcks, varying in number from eix to thirty, as cirom- 
#tances required. They set out curly in May for the castorn Namangan 
Monntainw, and, ascending the Naryn, explored the hilly region tatween 
the rivers Uaun-akhmat, Naryn, and Susunier, afterwards making exeur- 
sions in various parts of the Forghans Valley. On the Ist July thoy 
made a frealt start for the Alai and traversed ita entire extent, their 
route loading them across the head-waters of the Kashgar River and the 
tusin of Lake Karu-kul. On tho 4th Angust they entered an entirely 
unexplored part of the Pamira, as they made their way from tho Karn- 
kul Lake up the northern Ak-Baital River (marked Chou-en on some 
mapa), then along the southern Ak-Baital to Rang-kol, Ascending the 
Ak-su, they explored the whole of the Alichur Pamir.as far as Yashil- 
(or Yeshil) kul. On their return journey they visited the south-western 
part of the Kara-kul besin, and returned to Gulja about the middle. of 
September. Tn October they made an excursion up the Tara to the 
enmmit of thy Tir-dshu Tass, and from the Ist November Sévertseif 
collected zoological specimuns in the neighbourhood of Gulja and the 
Ferghane Valley. Tho results of this: expedition wure: a topugraphical 
survey of utuoh new ground, tho natronomioal ditormination of twelve 
points, o series of level connecting Lake Kars-kul with the Ferghona 
Valley (Rokaid), 500 borometrioal observations, and extensive ac 
gical, botanical, anil »oilogical collections. Skassi also took 

of the most remarkable places, Thanks to this expedition, it may now 
be aail that most of the Pamir region lisa been fully explored. 


Exploration of the Sanpo River in 1877,—Further dotnila regurding 
the survey of thie river by a nafive explorer, of which mention is-made 
in our April number, p. 273, have now reached us. ‘The. explorer ‘was 
employed under the immediate instructions of Lientousnt Harman, who 
lina not yot had time, owing to other more pressing duties, to completa 
the report and nape relating to this remarkable journey. The following 
is therefore to be regarded aa only'a provisional account, Tho surveyor, 
N—m— x, was sent to Chetang, the position of which had been deter- 
mined by Pundit Nain Singh in 1875, with-instroytions to explore the 
course of the Sanpo River downwards for os grat o distance ax pravti- 
eable, Crossing to the north bank, he followed it castwani for » distance 
af about 30 miles down to tho point where it is joined by a small river 

* Seo Yule’ emay in Wood's *Oxus,' p Iexxix, and compare Ravenatein's nup in 


‘Orean Highways, August 1973, and the mp accomponying Major Trotter's paper 
in the ‘Journal B. G, 5," vol. xtviii. 
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allel the Mikchu from the north-east; here he had to leave the main 
‘stream and make a considerable detour up the Mikchu Valley and over 


+hoe Tangle Poss, on the mango which forms tho eastern boundary of the 
‘Lhasea basin, then down a valley passing two monasterics, viz. Chokorgye 
and Thakpo. At the town of Gyates-jong he struck the River Sanpo 
aguin, which winds its way through the mountains for a distance of 
80 miles in the interval which he had passed by 2 detour of more than 
50 miles. Alont 30 milos helow Gyatsa-jong he crossed over to the right 
hank af the river near Thik Nong-jong, which is situated near the 
juvetion of « river from the south which is aaid to pass by the town of 
Teari which Liegtenant Harman believes to le identical with D'Anville’s 
Chai, As far se Gyatas-jong, tho course of the Sanpo is fairly in accor- 
dance with Pundit Nain Sing’s map of the country traversed by him 
Detween Lhassa and Assam. Nain Sing had aeen the oonrse of the 
river for a distance of about 80 miles below Chetang, und he hod been 
informed that from that point onward it flows in  eouth-easterly direc- 

We now learn that it does flow in a south-casterly direction, laut 
only for a short distance beyond Gyatea—jong, after which its course is 
tine past for some 50 niles, and then north-vast for about 80 miles, The 
Fiver reaches its most northern point near the intersection of the meri- 
dian of 04° with the pamlle! of 30°, about 12 milvs to the north-cast of 
# place which the explorer calle Chamkar, and which Lient. Harman 
identifies with D’'Anvillo’s Tchamea, After attaining its most northern 
point, tho river turns due south-east, reaching Gya-la Sindong in 15 
miles, beyoul which place N—m—g was not able to follow it. ‘There, 
however, he saw that it flowed on for a great distance, passing through 
a considerable opening in the mountain ranges to the west of a high 
peak called Jung-la. Beyond this opening the river was said to pass 
through « country Inhabited hy savages into a land ruled by the British 
Governnwnt.. Assuming the position of Gya-la Sindong to lave beon 
fairly well determined by thy explorer, ite direct distance from tho 
highest poiut hitherto fixed ou the Dikhong River In the course of tho 
sorvey operations in Assam isonly about 100 miles, The height of Gya- 
Is Sindemg was found hy the explorer to be 8000 feet, showing that tho 
river had fallen about 3500 feet in 200 miles of distance from Chetang, 
und leaving a descent of 7000 feet for the distance of 160 miles down to 
the junction of the Dihong River with the Bmhmaputra; this does not 
give an excessive slope compared with other Himalayan rivers. One of 
the must interesting results of the present exploration is that it affords 
an explanation of the probwble source from which the Subansiri River 
draws ita large volume of water. Tho fact.of its volume being so lange, 
econpiled with the erroncous information derived from Nain Sing as to 
the supposed acnth-easterly course of the Sanpo below Chetang, had 
wiven fiso to a conjecture that tho Subansiri was. the recipient of the 
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Banpo. ‘That this conjecture is erroneous has been shown by Lieut. 
Harman's recent operations for measuring the discharges of the prin- 
cipal affinents of the Bratimaputra. Those operations indicate that the 
volume of the Dihong iv from twice to three timea as great o« that of 
the Subansiri, so that of the two the Dihong has o far better elaim to be 
thy recipient stream. Still the difficulty remained of asconnting for the 
Jorge discharge of the Subansiri from so xmoll o drainage area, and this 
difficulty is now removed by the discovery inaile the great bend of the 
San. of a considerable area, which may well be one of the two principal 
basins of tho Subansiri and ita affiuenta, 


Count Széchenyi's Expedition to Lob-Nor and Tibet—In our report 
of the Borin Geographical Society's proceedings on puge 535, we gave 
some details respecting thie Hongarian traveller's progress, which Dr. 
Nachtigal quoted from a communication to the Austro-Hungarian Consul 
at Shanghai. Count Seéchényi therein reported his arrival at Lanchow-fu, 
the capital of the provines of Ransu in North-Westorn Ohina, adding that 
he was then about to start for Snchow-fn, twenty-five days’ journey 
distant, om the western frontier of the province. Wo now learn from 
the ‘North China Herald,’ of Shanghai, that Connt Széchinyi reached 
Suohow-fn in safety, without having met with any noteworthy impedi- 
ment during the whole of his long journey across North China. At 
thie frontier town he had an interview with Tao Changtung, the 
viceroy of the province, who has achieved a considerable reputation 
during. recent military operations in Chinese Turkistin. Connt 
Széchényi requested a safe conduct to Lob-Nor, and in swpport of his 
request exhibited his passport from the Chinese Foreign Office, aa well 
a6 a letter of recommendation which he had brought fron Peking, The 
viceroy alleged the dangers of the road, and declared: hia inability to 
aifforil protection to the Expedition; in the fiee of the passport he 
conld not stop the European members, but he refused to permit any 
Chinese to accompany thom, Thus ends one of the most hopeful 
attempta to reach Lob-Nor from the side of China, for muder the circum. 
stances, and bearing in mind the lateness of the season, Count Széchényi 
reluctantly gave up the proposed expedition acroes the Kum-Tagh to 
the mysterious lake. He hoped, however, shortly to be uble to start 
for Koko-Nor, und then to make his way to Lhassa. It may not be ont 
of place to call the attention of travellers in China, who may wish to 
eross the frontier, to the fact that, when procuring a special passport ast 
Peking, they ahould formally request the Chinese authorities (i outer 
on it the names and descriptions of their Chinese servants, as i will 
then be next to Impossible for the local officials to linmper their move 
ments. 

North Australia—As the attempts hitherin made to develop the 
resources of the Northern Territory of South Australia have not ag yet 
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proved very successful, if is interesting to learn that considerable pro- 
gress is being made in the enltivation of cotton in the pelghbourhood of 
Port Essington. The plantation where tho experiment is heing maile 
is stated to he well xitunted close to the soa-cogst, whore plenty of 
native labour is avnilahle, 


New York State Survey—In presenting their third Report (for 1873) 
to the Now York Legislature, the Commissioners state that the economy 
with which the small appropriation ($15,000) has boon expended, the 
rapidity with which the survey has been carried into the wostorn part af 
the State, and the novelty and importande of its geographical resulta, 
exoool their most sanguine expectations. The field-work of the year 
was principally on the central belt of trinngles, which is to extend from 
Albany to Buffalo. Thirty-one prominent points have been marked 
with granito posts, und their distance and direction from one another 
determined with ‘the mtmost precision, ay well as their Intitndes, longi- 
tndes, and olevations, The méasuremotrits embrace a: areca of about 
2000 aquaré milos in Ono of the most populous parte of the State, eat- 
taining tyro iportant cities mud nearly 200 villages and hamlets; yot 
‘every Ono of these towns is misplaced from one to two miloe on all 
‘exinting mapa. In. evidence of the excellent and-nseful nature of the 
work done by the Survey, the Director, Mr. James T. Gardner, remarks - 
—*" Colorado was not a greater surprise to mo than has been the etruo- 
ture.of iny native'stute. In the study of the origin of some of the most 
tematkable features le nntrodicn tracts of knowledge which are yet to 
awaken deep interest, The configuration of a part of Contral Now 
York ie ag onique and as nukoown to-scionoo as that of any part of the 
Hocky Mountains.” The Roport is accompanied by a map, tables of 
preliminary geographical positions, &c, 


Mountain Exploration in Dominica. —Tn a snggestive article on moun- 
tain climbing in the West Indies, in the *Colonies and India,’ we find 
the ascent roconlad of a motiutain in Dominica which is believed te 
live awever been explored before, Behind the town of Reosean there 
Tises « lofty peak, known an Micotrin, or the Lake Mountain, and further 
north again isa lofty ridge, divided into three separate heads, and known 
as Morne ‘l'rois Pitons, the respective heights of these peaks boing stated 
aa 4528 feet, 4552 feet, and 2672 fect. It was one of thease which was 
sealed for the first time by two Englishmen, Messrs. BE, Marshall ond 
Fahad Watt, accompanied hy four inhabitants of Landat, 'The foot of 
the centre piton, or peak, at atv clevation of about 1800 fect above the sea- 
level, was reached about 9 aot, und an hour later, when, the party had 
attained an dlevation of over 2000 feet, heavy rain began to fall, and 
clouds of mist enveloped and hid the upper part of the mountain. For 
® considerable distance they were able to follow a wild-pig truck, bat ns 
they ascended, they had to leave this, and to cut their way through dense 
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vegetation and scrub, which covered the steep face of the western sido of 
the mountain, The summit was reached at 1 ror., whem, instead. of the 
taotntain terminating in an almost pointed peak, as appeared to be the 
cage from bolow, the party fonnd that the top wae nearly fat, about ten 
ures in extent, and covered with such dense vegetation that they were 
obliged to climb through small openings and to the tope of the amu] 
trees In order to obtain a view of the country below, Violent ensta of 
wind «wept over this small plateau, rendering it difieult to stand, not- 
‘withstanding the protection afforded by the dense vegetation, No water 
could be found on the summit, but in the descent » amall stream was 
discovered, which wis belicved to be one of the feeders of the Boeri 
River. 


International Congress of Americanists—Thu third session of this 
Congress, which last met at Toxembourg in 1877, will by held at Bros 
sel, from September 28rd to 26th. The oliject of the Congress being to 
eoutribate to the progress of cthnographical, linguistic, and historical 
stuilies rolating to North and Sonth America, especially in regard to the 
period prior to Christopher Columbus, the following programme has 
ben arranged for the coming meeting — 


Terotue :—(ndiquer parml lea hits qui composent Uhistoine de letnpire Moxieain 3 
1° ceux qui sont attestés par des documents Indigdnes prévolomblens ; 2° ceux qui 
ent dté roouelllis dana la tradition orale par des écrivaiuw lo rico Moxiculne; 3° ewe 
qu aut été recueillis dana Ia mime tradition par les Europtent—Des Culpulfe 
Mexicains, de lour administration, de leur erigine et diy Princips commmmninte quills. 
impliquent.—Examen. critique du Popol Vul.—Comparnison dex trois royaumes «le. 
Oneeo, da Trujills et de Quito qui forruaient {’empite des Incas, au nioment de la 
conqnéte, Différences que préentalint leur religion, leur Mzislation, ‘Jour langage, 
leur architecturé, loam menirs, ete.—Ce que Tou suit de le Notombégae.—Coloni- 
cation des embvochures do Miscissippl.—Progrda idle la cartographie Américaine 
dittrant le xvbe nitale, 

AnoufoLodte :—Caractire dea dessins dant sunt omes les olijetson pierre provenant 
du déteott do Beliring.—Valeur religionse ef emblématiqae dos tlivers types d'idolea, de: 
statnottes ot de figures que l'on troure dane les tombes Péruviennes ; classement dow 
Conopas par typed.—Classement des produita mdustriels ot artlathyues dey inch geieaeese 
da ld ofte dn Pacifique, depais Uisthoon do Panama jusqo’an désert d! — 
Antiquités des divers Busts de Ia domination Canadicone.—De iu trulition da Thomme 
Ttane ot du signs de lo croix, 

ASTHROMLMAIE fr Eraxognaru:—De l'homme tertinire en Amérique.—De 
Fintloence dou milion Américain sur ln race lilanclie—Classifiestivn ethnologique dex 
intigenes de In Nouvtello Grenade ot de S‘isthme de Yomama.—lea races mdileses au 
Bréall —TLes indighne: de I'Acadie lore de faorrivde dea premiete explorateutn 
Fraogais—Des mounds eltués & Ouest du Missouri et dans les possessions Britan- 
niques de l'Am#ériqua du Nord. 

Lrroursriqoe er Parsoozaram :—Inscripition de Cook déoouverty par ly Rév- id. 
Gave —Déchiffrement des inscriptions Mayaz,—Les Quippoa Péruvions; riunir le plas 
dy données posible sur ce prooédé mnémoniqne.—En quoi la langue Eaquimande 
diffire-t-clle prammuaticalument des autres langties de l'Amérique du Nort ?—Qom- 
paraizon de l'Aymara, du Quichua ot dn dislecty de Quito—(ine feat-i] cotendre 
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por les earsctires do polywynthdlleme, d'iheorporition, d'eneapeulation et d"holo- 
phrastieme que fou attribne aux langues Ameéticaines ?—Indiquer lea langues non 
Améticaines dany lesquelles existerait 1a distinction dutploriel inclusif et du plurial 
exclnail, 

The Loochooan and Aino Languages—As o pendant to onr note on 
the Leochoo Islands (p. 210), and as having some little bearing an that 
respecting the Japancse island of Youso (p. 275), we cito.a few par- 
tionlars on the above subject from a: memorandum which Mr. W. G. 
Aston, of Her Majesty's Legation at Yodo, hos contributed, through 
Mr. It. N. Cust, to the August number of the *Cliurch Missionary 
Tadeitiewncee und Recsord.—-The language spoken in Loochoo ia merely 
i Qialoet of Japancec, differing from it in abont the same degree as 
Lowland Scotch docs from English. It is not o corruption of Japanese, 
bot a genuinely independent firm of the language, and contains worils 
Which ar olwolote in the modern language; it resembles the dialeot 
apoken in the province of Satsuma, which ia palmost unintelligible tu 
natives of other parts of Japau., ‘Tho Loochoo dialect ix not eultivated 
as & literary language, Chines: ur Japanese being twed for literary 
perposes; but little attention is ywid to letters, and there is neither 
printing-piress sor book-shop in tho talands, Mr. Aston uses the word 
Aves asa convenient general term for the language which in a great 
variety of dinlocts is spoken in Yesso, Saghalin, the Kurile Islands, 
Kamehatka, and, he believes, in a mnall district on the mainland of Asia, 
inhabited by a tribe called the Santals{?) or Sandans({?), Aino means 
“Suen,” aul is teed by these tribes to distinguish themselves from other 
nations, There aro several dialects spoken in Saglulin, und at leost 
two in Yeeso, ove boing that used in the valloy of the River Ishigari, in 
which is situated Sapporo, the newly-built capital of Yesso (ante p, 275). 
Mr. Aston says that little is known of the affinities of Aino, but it 
appears to liim to liave no close relationship with Japanese, and he 
would be inclined to oxelnde it from o class which would comprise 
Japaneso, Corean, and poimibly one or two others. 


Obituary. 


‘Keith Johnston.—fy telegram and subsequent mail from “ausibar we reesive 
from Dr. Kirk the disantrous news that ihe fender of our East African Expedition ts 
end, We enccumbsl to dysentery on the 25th of Juny at Berobero, diatant about 
120 nlles inland by road from Dar-eo-Salaam. "Tins, almost at the threaholil of a 
journey undertoken with infinite enthusiasm and high resolve, and commenced under 
tho happiest auspices, wo lose the accomplished geographer, by whose labours, bad he 
heen spared, grocmphical selene would havi eo ereatly benefited. 

Our regretted young colleague was the only gon of the eminent geographer, Dr 
Alexander Keith Johnston, of Edinlurgh, the author of the "Physical Atias,” the 

“Royal Atlus,’ and other eqnally well-known and auccesaful works, He waa born on. 
the Mth of November, 1944, ani received the rudiments of his education at schools ln 
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his native city. But he was also carefully inatmeted in geography by his father from 
hie earliest years; ond on leaving school hu reocived a further apectal training under 
private tutors, among others Mir. Sang, in mathematica In 1868 he came to London, 
and (in April) entered the Geogmphical Establishment of Mr. Stanford, where bur 
remained until July 1867, acting as superintemdent in drawing ond engraving, wniler 
the direction of the experienced geographer Mr. Trelawny Saunders, to wheee pro- 
fessional itutruction he afterwards publicly expressed hie indubtediama, During thin 
time he assisted, among othor things, in preparing the ‘Globo Atlas of Europe,’ and 
the series of mapa illustrating Murray's Handbook for Scotland, At the and of 
July 1467 he wont to Gennany, chielly for the purpose of perfecting hithwlfin the 
laminae: bat also with « view to improving his geographical knowledge and practice. 
He spent most part of his time whilst in this country at Leipzig, where be studied 
under Dr. Lange, but be visited also Berlin and Gotha, at which latter place he atayod 
only a short time, and was comdocted over the famous Establishment of Perthes by 
Dr. Petermaun, The experience aud knowledge be thua sequired were of the 
greatest value to him subsequently, He pot only becime a sound German. scholar, 
butinilibed the German habit of thoroughness and painstaking in atndy and work, 
qualities which are apparent in-all be afterwards did, 

On his return in February 1848, he pursued his profession of geographer snier 
his futher at Edinbureh for eichteen months, that is, to the end of Juno 1569, He 
then cume to London and took charge of the Geographical Department of the firm of 
W.& A. E. Jotnston. Tn 1870 bo published bis ‘Lake Regions of Central Africa," 
with map, a small work which resuming as it did in an accurate and intelligent 
tanner the scattered resulie of recent explorations, was found tuost tacful, and woe 
much quoted at the time. A copy teoched Dr, Livingytone, then in the far lirterior, 

whe alluded himerously fo ane of hia jettor to the “ geographical amanen of Keith 
Johnston secundus.” He alao poblished a little volume entitle! ‘Surface Zimes of 
the Globe," which was « handbook accompanying his physics! map of the world on 
Mereutor's projection, In 1871 hia father died, within litte more than a-month after 
hie hid received in person, at the hands of oar President, Sir Nartle Frere, the Patroo's 
Gold Modal of the. Soolety in recognition of the high merits of his mumerogy. geo. 
ariphical works. About this time young Keith evinced a distaste for svlentary 
work, a loog felt desire to aeeomplisi active’ work in the field, ooo traveller anil 
explorer, developing liself now into a passion. He wae oue of the pumerot canili- 
dates who offered themaclves.to the Council of the Society for employment on tha 
Livingstone Search and Relief Expedition, ormnised in the autumn of ISTLs nnd it 
wad only tnder reserve that he then took the advice of his friends and. applied 
himself for o time to quiet work. A vacancy occurring soon afterwarda in the tap 
department of our Seciety, he engaged himwelf ag nesistant enmtor, a post which he 
oocipied, with signal benefit to the Society, from April 1872 to November 187i; 
daring which time he compiled and drew mostof the tne wall maps in ilustention al 
papers at our Evening Meetings and also suine of the best nmps in the ‘Journal. 
An opportunity then offered to gratify his taste for scientific travel, in the expedition 
planned by the Government of Paraguay of that period, to xurvey the little known 
parte of thelr territory. Johnaten engaged himself av geographer, amd was employed 
until May 1575 in this undertaking full of hardehip and difleculties—ilifficnlties not 
o Little oggmvated ly the impecuniosity of hia employers, which sooompanied 
change of government very sooo after hia arrival in the country, 

Mr, Johnuten did not publish « complete agvount of is journey, but the paper 
read by him before the Geographical Seetion of tho British Assuciation at Bristol in 
1876, published, with a map engraved from his own drawing, in the ‘ Geowraphileal 
Magazin * for the samo year, ond his" Notea on the Physical Geography of Pora- 
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gpay’ in the ‘Proceedings’ of our Society, vol. xx. (p. 494), bear witness to the 
thoronghnest with which he carried out his mission, They contain a yast mass of 
uicettmte and tseful information, and the Physical Geography paper especially may 
be cited aaa model atudy in this department of our science. 

In the interval between hie return from Paraguay and departure on his ill-fated 
jounicy to East Africa, lie was busily eogaged in independent geographical work in 
London. Amongst other works produced during this time wae the volume on 
Africa forming part of Stanford's ‘Compendium of Geography and ‘Travel ' (1875); 
und the well-known Library Map of Africa, published by his relatives, Mosars. 
W, & AJK, Johmston. He waa also enwaged down to the time of his departure 
from England, and oven during the voyage out (for part of the manuseript}was posted 
home ftom Aden) on another work of similar importance, entitied ‘ Physical, 
Historical, Political, and Descriptive Geography,’ which is about to be published by 
Mr. Stanfoni. 

Whien the African Exploration Fund Committee last year decided ou despatching 
a small expedition to the head of Lake Nyassa, the zeal and abilities of Mr. Johuston 
pointed him out as the most eligible candidate for employment as leader of the 
party, Not the least of his recommendations was his evident physical health; the 
lurdshipe of his Paraguay journvy having had no injurious effect, but appearing 
rather to have strengthened a naturlly strong constitution. He left Englind in 


Daring ‘this, the mest anbealthy time of the year, the rainy season, he appears not 
«ins Nepaeechanpestirwe plenty ig paar tetera 3 
tment of the country and hie work. The reports and mape connected with this 
preliminary work, which have now been published in these pages, were s sure 
promise of great things to come when he should have travermed the unknown regions 
of the interior, and now only make us regret his Joes the more. 

The “ Havildar.”—Wé regret to henr of the death at Jalalabad, of choleru, of 


Stitedar Hyder Shab, of the Bengal Sappers and Miners, better known to geographers 
cnder the name of the “ Havildar." This adventurous traveller was first brought to 


route survey from Peshawar through Swat, Bajaur, Dir and Chitral, over the Nukean 
Pause loading sctow the Hindu Kush Mountains, into the Oxua basin to Paizabad, and 


in length, over entirely new ground; it accounted for the geography of about 
13,000 square miles of terra incognita, and was cheoked by twenty latitude observa- 
thona at five places, The observations for height by means of boiling point were 
mesgre. But generally speaking, the Sapper’s work antisfactorily stood teats applied, 
and his pluck and endorsnce were worthy of all praine. 

In 1872 the Havildar was employed in making a route survey from Kabul to 
Bokhara, the result being that the positions of Balkh and Karshi had to be altered, 
and that some interesting additions were made to our knowledgo of those parts, ot 
this journey no account has teen published, as the greater portion of the route 
traversed hud proviously beets described by others But we feel eure we are only 
ochoing the feelings of all true goographera when we say that Its publication would 
Cppreae ete io 

two companions, started from Pealhuwnr in the disguise 
of travelling merchant, and, proceeding by the Abkhats route, passed through 
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Jalalatnd and tenched Kabul on the Lat of October, "The Havildar crossed the Hindu 
Koah by the Sar-olang Pass, the aame from which Wood bad been driven back by a 
siow-stnrm, and thenes having jotirneyed northwards to Falealud, explored:a great 
deal of unknown territory in Findakhishan, Durwas, Kolah, and Kubadian, crossing and, 
reeroming the Oxas River four times. Hie route surveys on this occasion extended 
over 775 miles, 

From the above if will he sean that Hyder Shah's cervices to geography are most 
oungpicnone, aod among the Indian Native explorers eccond oniy to those of the 
Pumiit Nain Singh, ‘They undoubtedly call for some public meognition of their 
value, 


The Aurora Borealis. 


Tor Nase, tax Wowckernn, 
July 18th, 1370. 

Sm,—Although the conjecture hazarded more than 160 years since by Hailoy, 
that the Aurore Borculia was a magnetic phonumenon, hes scqoired empineal 
corlainty from Faraday's discovery of the evolution of light by magnetio foroms, ot 
well as from mor) recent observations, the following extracts, translated from a 
letter written by Herr Pastor emeritus H. M. F. Estnark, may perhaps be considered 
interesting, Herr Esmark having observed the meteorclogical conditions attending 
the display of the polar lights for many successive years >— 

“The Aurora is neither seen during extreme cold o¢ northerly winds, bud appears 
whet an ordimury Arctic temperature is raised by southerly und weaterly winds, 
atid ie generally followed by snow. In the south-euitern part of Norway it scema to 
be expecially caused by sogth-easterly. winds, which are there very moiat, and mther 
warm, Tisappearance is always accompaniid hy a falling harumeter. Inmy opinion, 
the phenomenon is due to the following cuuse When a wind ladun with warmth, 
moisture, aud electricity comes: in contact with a body of cold air, the moixtun |i 
converted into snow, the warmth and eloctricity aro thereby relensed, and the 
Auroni is the reealt of the disturbance The northern lights cannot oocur in very 
high latitudes, becaum the wart moist alr ie cooled long beforn it reaches them,” 

Tn this way Herr Eemark would account for the splendid appearance of the 
Anrom in northern Norway, where the sea winds, bringing warmth, moisture, and 

from. the ooean, are met by cold land winds from the interior. 31M. 

Lattin, Bravals, at) Siljerstrim, who spent « winter at Bosekop in Alten (lat. 
7? N,), 2aw the northern Ughts 160 times Ii 210 nights. ‘Thw meet vivid Aurore 
that [ever saw near Alton waa towards midnight on the 12th of November, 1874. 
The flickering lights played aboot the masthead so like lightning that it wasdifficuit 
to believe they were harmless. We had no snow, however, till the evening of the 
Lith, na we Were entering Troma harbour, and daring the discharges of Hight the 
cotrpase-tiecdla wae wildly erratic. The “determination of the ¢hemical elements 
involved, by means of spectrum analysis, ia by no moans the least of the numerous 
scientific resulta to be derived from Arctic exploration. 


Your obedient servant, 
Gronae 'T. Temrir, 
To tho Editor of the * Proceedings Ti. G. 8." 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION OF 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
SHEFFIELD MEETING, 1579. 


The British Association for the Advancemont of Science held ita 
amnnal meeting, the furty-ninth, this year wt Sheffield, fromthe 20th to 
the 27th of August, The Geographical Scetion was organised ns 


Present :-—(Clementa R, Markhom, c.u., vats, Secretary 8.0.4, 

Vick-Tnesrmors:—Rov,. Canon Rawlinson, «4; Sir Raweon W. 
Rowen; Lient-General Sir TH. EL. Thuillior, y.ns.; Captain EB. H. 
Verney, a5. 

SeoneTasica:—H. W. Hates, Assistant Seoretary nas; C, E. D. 
Black; B.C. Rye, Librarian #0. 

At the commencement of the proceedings, Thursday, Angust 21st, 

the President delivered the following address ;-— 
] noroem to open tho procesitings of this section by atterimpting to yilnes in 
‘Clear light the objects and alma of geographers, and the position which their science 
olde relatively with reference to thir other aclences, and positively os a distinct baly 
of inowledge with defined limits, 

Geogmphy is a knowledge of the earth aa it ia, and of the changes which hare 
taken place on its surface during historical times, These changes explain to oa the 
laws aeronding to whieh similar changes are now taking place around ta ‘The sub. 
Ject nay be considered from-various poiuts of view ; but my present endeavour will 
be to mtrduce to you, through the remarke I propose to make, the papers that will 
come before you to-day and at our subsequent meetings, I shall try to do this by 
explaining the practical aves of geographical knowledzv, amd its importance to na in 
aliiast every cecupation in which we may be 

Our first work a8 geographers is to measzre all paria of earth and sea, to ascertain 
the relative positions ofall places upon the surface of the globo, and to delineate the 
varies features of that suriace, This grest work hag been proceeding from the first 
dawn of clyitisetion, and it will protably be centuries longer bofore it ie completed, 
Geographers aml explorers, aurveyors and peodesints, of each generatlon, work their 
allotted time, gradually inenaalng the ateck of human knowledge, by enabling other 
sciences and other branches of inquiry to make parallel advyaneva, For they are all 
dependent on the accumte metsirement and mapping of the earth. Locality is the 
one basis npotr which all human knowlege imtist rest. Arta, sciences, adininistra- 
Hon, commnrgs, depend upen accurate geouraphical knowledge; and as that knowledge 
becomes more extensive omd mor exact, eo will every other human puranit gain 
toermasing light and trothfalness, 

We re still very far indeed from an securate scientific geographical knowladge of 
even the most civilised countries, while by far the largest portion of the earth's eur- 
fuoe is inadequately surveyed, and a amaller, though far from Inconsiderable, part is 
unaurveyed orentirely unknown, In the division of labour, the geodesist produces 
the accurate large-scale maps which are necessary io thickly populated countries, the 
topographical surveyor furnishes less exaut maps of amore thinly peopled and Jem 
ee nrane tenn exper Seren big wey sao the akan pate 

seri. : 

From the labours of thes three clusscs of workers we, in thie generation, and 
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eur dascendints for many -geuarsticin $0 dime, fubet! be: tomtent to Aaiteo (oir 

koowledie; but in the fullness of time the whole earth will be tmeared and 
dalinested as Hallamahire is now, It is to the furthering of this grent work that 
the ueographers of each age devote their energies, and ite advancement will 
increase in rapidity, because, as men become better instructed, there will be more 


The construction of large-scale maps on rigoroualy accurate principles has aa yet 
nade incomidemble progres, It is only in the countries of Enrope, in [niin amd! 
some of our colonies, and in the United States that it has been commenced. Bue {t- 
ia very far from being completed anywhere, aud the poople of Shaflield have had this. 
fact treught tome to them within the last year; for the Memotr on the Yorkshire 
Coal Fick, pultished by the Geological Surrey jn 1878, was obliged to stop short 
with the limits ‘of the county, au artificial and inconvenient linn which leaves the 
southern portion of tho field undescribed, entirely because the O-inch surrey had not 
yet heen extended over Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, This clroumstance strikes 
nein two ways, It reminds ws that geogmplhical work is far from being complete! 
even in the most populous and civilised parts of our own country; and it uleo brings 
the fact home to us that the progress of other sciences is dependent upon the adrance 
of geography. 

Where the trigmometrical surveys have not heen commenoed, we have only thine 
maps which are leased an positions fixed by sstronomieal obecrvations, on crom- 
beurings and chained distances, and which I call (todistinguish them from the resulta 
of trigonometrical surveys) the topographical mapa, Ono of the oldest and) most 
interesting of these mapa is the famous atlas of the Chinese Empire constracted 
by the Jeenite between 1708 and 1718, Put we are ales dependent on such ups 
for our geographical koowledge of all Asin except India and Palestine; of the 
Easter Archipelnge, of all Africa aod Sonth America, and of the grouter part of 
North America, 

Acourate taps ari the basis of all Inquiry conducted on scientific priteiptes,. 
Without them a geolozical survey ta impossible ; nor om botany, xoolowy, er ethno- 
logy be viewed in their broader aspects, unless conxiderationa of locality, altitude, anil 
latitude aro kept in view, Not only as the basis of acientific inquiry, but also for the 
comprehension of history, for operations of war, for aiminivtrative purposes, and for the 
illustration of statiaties, the uses of accurate mapa are almost infinite. M. Queselat, 
in one of his well-known letters, declared that auch graphic Ilnitration often 
afforded immediate conviction of 2 point which the most subtle mind would fimi it 
diffionlt to perceive without euch aid. Mape both generalise and allow of abstrac- 
tim, ‘They enable inquirers at once to detect and often to rectify errora, which, if 
tndetected, would affect results mol throw elenlatinns into confislon, As nu 
exaniply of thm ule oF mapa for administrative purposes, the series comatmoted by 
Mr. Edward “A. Prinsep in India ia worthy of nothce, They showed the agricul- 
tural tribes of « apocial district arranged! according to ooenpancy of land, political: 
titid fiteal divisions, physical foattires and xones of fertility, productive power as 
iifinenced by rain or aided by irrigation, diffrent kinds of avila, acres uler differout 
kinds of produce, and Hnce of traffic. Another most instructive series displays the 
State irrigation canals acting on improvabla waste lands, the depth of wells, the 
rainfail ond cones of drought, and the parts of the comtry alrmdy ‘irrigated. As 
another noteworthy inatanch of the nee of maps for statistical Ulnstraion, Imoy 
mention the interesting * Carte aricgle de la France," by ML Deleses, which not only 
shows the extent of arable, meadow, and vine londs, and of weeds, bat the rélntive 
value of land by shades and contour lines of equal revente, ‘The idea has been 
adopted by Mir. Ralph Hichardson in his map of Mid-Lothian showing the annnal 
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Tmtals by colours; and of course the color also indicate dhe positions of hatom 
roommtaing, of fertile valloya, and oF omires of poymlution, Such mapa ought to be 
far toory extensively need than is now. the ease; for in no other. way can economic 
ahd industrial foots be ea Inckdly und clearly, aswell ms so rapidly, impressed on an 
higuitor's wind, 

The thint division in which geographical delineation i classed is that comprised 
in the labour of pioncer-exploring and discovery, 'Thiy liranch of our subject x= 
cites the toot interest, because the heroic devotion. and gallantry of our travellers 
A smure pf Just pride to the nation; and beeunse their perils and hardships, 
their adventures and discoveries, surround then with a halo of romance, Yet 
the rotuantic sesociations am not confined to the pioneers of geography, ‘Though 
less known, they equally belong to the more scientific geodesiat. In the whole 
range of exploring narrative there in pothing morq calculated to excite admiration, 
tnthine more tovehing, then the devotlia of Colonel Lambton, the first amperinten- 
dent of the Groat Trigonometrios) Sarvey. of Iudia, the old man who was ubsorbed 
Im his greet work forall a lifetime, who wasted away [rom expeanm and hard- 
ahip, but whe to the last brighteved up to renewed animation and vigour when 
the great theodolite was bufore birt, and who died at hiv past in = wild part of 
Central India’ ‘This waa sixty years ayo, but quite recently the equally hercic 
death of Captain Basevl war reconied. At 17,000 feet above the sea, in a tempers- 
hire below zero, and protected only by a light tent, this martyr to science wns oti« 
Hubel In the delicate opertion of swinging the seconds penduluni, One morning, 
when gallantly striving to rise from a bed of suffering, atl to recommence work, 
he died. Mor do these names stand alone. Aasiredly, the more scientific 
wirrysors ron equal risks, and deserve equal recognition with their exploring 
lnwthresi. Still the interest justly attaching to new discoveries naturally commands 
tint popular upplunee, aml the importance of opening up an inkuown country 


‘catnet well be exaggerated, 


__ Tn this gloriows ficld there are till harvests to be reaped throngh the bravery 
and wmdirance of future travellers, In spite of all tha: hax recently. heen done in 
Africa, there ty a rnet tinknown tmot to be diooegrnd, In Asia, in New Guinea, 
ln Sumatra and in South Americs, wide regions alao remain. unexplored. 
Above all, the greatest problum of this age awaits sclition In the far north, and 


owill call forth the best scientific ability, and all the highest quulitie of oir naral 


ea plorer, i 
Every year, new regions are brought within. our knowledge, and we are able to 
weleome the adventurers home, and to add thet: to the list of geographical worthies. 


‘But with mgané to many explorers, there can’ be om) duobt that much more valic- 


abla information might ‘be obtained than fs now the mee, Mon, with various 


avocatlons, travers imexplored or little known ocantries, who from: want of previous 


training, are unable to lay down thelr routes or to obeervw with sclentifie accuracy 
Sud intelligence, There ar naval aud military officers, misslonurle, consul 
agents, colonint officials and planters, engineers, teleyrapheru, collectors, and «ports 


deen or persone merely travelling for pleasure, many of whom aro led, ly bneiness 


cr curiosity, to penetrate tite regions of which little ie known, It is monet important 
that tliere should exist, in this country, the teady means of furnishing the necessary 
Watning to auch explorers; and the sabject has recontly received svrions conaidem- 
tion from the Council of the Royal Geographical Society. 
It has been resulred that @ coure of tusiruction elull be supplied tiny the 


‘Soclety to all who ar about to visit unknown or litth known countries, atl who 


desire euch training. As a pre the present armigement fe ta 


ive such instruction xa will enable the pupil to fix poritions by astronomical ob- 
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scrvations, nod to lay down bia mute; but this is only a beginning, and it is 1 be 
hoped that, in duo time, each a courme of instruction will be provided a» will euabilu 
an intelligent traveller to observe with sslentific sccumcy, aml to bring home roally 
valuable resnlte in various branches of inquiry. It is very dawirable that thin reao- 
Intion of the Geographical Society should be widely known, and 1 trust that the 
Toca] mombirs of this Section will cooperute aofar aa to leer lu inind that this 
aid ia offered by the Googmphical Society, when the intention of any nitive of 
Hallarasiies to visit a distant regicn comes to their notice. Jucalculable good may 
be done to the entise of geography by a system which will hava the effect of making 
every traveller a acientific and intelligent oluerver, 

The surveying.and mapping of ile cecan is only second in importaned to that of 
the land; and this work aleo divides iteolf into threo sections, namely, the consis: 
surveyed, the eossta partially sarveyed, and the unmurreyed coasts, Hydmzrmpliy 
will not be comploted tuntil all the coasts in the world are included jm the first section, 
which is now very far indeod from being the case. Yet this-ia nob merely a question. 
of science, of the study of the physical geography of the sea, interesting as thia beancli 
of our anbjéect has become. Upon the accuracy atid completencss of charta hang the 
stfnty of thomsanda of lives, and the prosperity of commerce fit all parte of tha worl, 
When it j¢ remembered how much dependa upon the work of marine surveys, jt 
must be asnbject of astonishment that so many hundreds of miles of eoast-line 
frequented by our shipping remain nnsorveyed; and that even, in.some cases, when 
the surveys have been executed and charts published by foreign gorermmanta, they are 
not aocesaiblo inan English form, In the interesta of humanity and of the woll- E 
of out trade, the efforts of geographers in urging the completion of marine Burrs 
onght to be coniially seconded by Chamiera of Commerce, and by all those wlicoe 
material interests are concerned in the pruvision of aocurate cliarta of all costa visited 
hy our chipping, 

Hitherto T have invited your attention to the basis of geograpliy, bo. the meamrs- 
ment of the snrfaco of lnoui and su, and of their heights and depths; to the mapping 
of the world, and tothe iniumersble uses of maps ani charts Bat this only forme 
thi akeloton of cir aiclomoe, which la ondued with flea amd blood, with lif. and 
motion, by these who sindy the cadees'and natum of the chanwne that have talon 
place ami are-now taking place upon the earth ; by comparative and physical gesern— 
Pers, by thom who study tnd classify natural phenomena, and demonstrate their 
oouuection with each other and their places in the great scheran of nature, 

Geography and geology are, from one point of yiow, sinter sciences, Tho 
former treate of the earth os it now i# and of changea which have cecurred within 
Lilstorical times, The latter deala with the condition of the earth ated the 
on ite auriioe which went ow during the eyeles of ages before the dawn of history. 
The two sciences are quite distinet, while they ald ech other, No vogic 
survey can be undertaken without. the provious completion of geowrsphical maps, and 
the goologiat. In enabled ty comprehend the condition of the earth in remote 
by studying the phenomens of physical geography. On. tho other band, the 
seogmpler acquires o correct understanding of the preemt state of the earth's 
suriace hy considering the revonla of these marrellona changes whinh am te 
enthered from. history, and from the narratives of travellers and uhserrers in all ECA, 
Without their servions, geography would lowe half {ts interest. i 

Veinparative geography (the stuly of the changes which have: taken pluce on 
the earth's trfaou within historical tines) is, dherofory, a most important branch of 
our scienés 3 and it enlists the historian and this loposmupher in our servion, It la 
a branch of geography which bas not hitherto reeeived the amount of attention 
deserves. | 
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‘The impartance af the stady of history and of early narratives for the olncida- 
tion ef pointe in phyaleal geography will appear from the consideration of a few 
instances, ‘Take for example the great om! fertile lmcin of the River Ganges in 
Todin. ‘The Sauscrit historian finds reason for the belief that in $000 mc. the only 
habitable part of the alluvial plain of Indi was the water-parting or ndge betwren 
the Sutloj and the Jumma, The rest wae a great eatuory or arm of the ea, It 
hes only been fit for man's occupation within the. historical period, and hundreds of 

wiles of the dolin have become haldtablo since the dave of Lord (live 
The ‘weoderful history of these changes can be traced by the stadent, who thuy 
onables the geographer to explain the phenomena which he obeerves.. Mr, Blan- 
ford, fx hie charming work on physical geography for the wae of Indian schools, 
mippases a native of the country to be standing on the hank of the river that flows 
by his village, watching the turbid flood wwirting past. The chur opposite, which 
See rrar tah dey phen ix oun fui ne barton ok iis Lad tating oeeten ead whieh. 
till dately, was covered by a rich green crop of indigo, ia now more than half ent 
away, and buried beneath the water. Masses, many times lnrger than the house he 
lives in, from time to time detach themeelves, and are awallowed up by thu deep, 
muddy stream. Tf the Hinda ponders over what he sees, he will perhaps be ted to 
mhake inquiries, and ald people give parry Blapnepirgy soba linger op yah 
river itself was a modorate-nized and thet the old channel, eeven or eight miles 
off, now little moore than a string of pools, waa at that time» preat river, ‘These 
fheta and their cauees will open to him an Interesting chapter in physical geography ; 
which ls maida more complete and mor interesting Wy the ancient records of his 
people. Tht geogrephy isan applied science. 'Thia body of facts nnd their cxtses 
ie not a sublect for more apectilative sioly only, It ia of practical ulility; for the 
knowledge of the way In which Nature has worked in past ages discloses her present 
and future operations, and enables tho enlightened administrator and engineer to 
work in harmany with them, 

Aguin, to pace to another part of the world. The student of history reads of the 
ermal gea-fight which King Edward [11 fought with the French off Sluya; how, in 
those days, tho merchant veesels came up to the wails of that flourishing seaport by 
every tide;-and how a century later a Portuguese fleot conveyed Isabella from 
Lisbon, snd sn English fleet brought Marzaret of York from the Thumes, te marry 
gucomsive Dukes of Burgendy at the port of Sluys, Io oor own time if n modern 
travellor drivea 12 miles ont of Bruges across the Dutch frontier be will find a 
small agrioulvural town surrounded by cornfields and meadows, and clumps of 
sec Tuupeeabancles is not insight from the top of the town-hall steeple, ‘This is 

Sinyn A physical geographer will seck out the canes which have brought about 
thle surprising change, "They aro most interewing, anil meat conducive to an intel- 
ligent comprehension of his scene, and he will find them recornied in history. Thue 
the historian und the geographer work hand in fmnd, aach aiding and forthering the 
researches of thn other, 

Ones mice, We tern to the gre Pale du Mont Saint Michel, between 
Normundy and Brittany. In Homan anthors wy read of the vast forest called 
“Setisacum nemns,” in the centres of which nn isolated rock arcee, surmounted by a 
tempo of Jupiter, once a college-of Diuidesses, Now the eame rock, with ts gioriams 
pile dodicated to St. Michael, is enrrounded by the sea at high tides, ‘The story of 
this transformation is even more etriking than that of Sluys: and ite pdequata 
nartntion justly earned for M. Manet the gold medal of the French Geographical 


 Boclety in 1828, 


Onoeagnin, let ta tum fora moment to the Meditermncan shores of Spain, and 
the mountuine of Marck, ‘Those rocky heights, whom penis stein out opelnet th 
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deep blue sky, hardly support « Wie of vegetation, The algarcho and ollves at 
their tases are artificially epplied with soil. Tt is eearcely credible that these aro 
the mame mountains which, according to the forest book of King Alfoneo el Sabin, 
wem once clothed to thelr summits with pines and other forest trees: while soft 
clouds ani mist hing over « rounded shagey cutline of wood, where now thi nuked 
rocks make a hard line againat the burnished sky. But Arh and Spanish chroni- 
elers alike record the facts, and geographical science explains tho cause, 

There is scarcely a district in the whole range of the civillued world where some 
equally iiteresting geographical story has not been recordel, and wher the same 
valoable lessoné may not be taught. ‘This is comparative geoeraphy, 

The peasant of Bengal sees the mould falling into hix turbid river, and Iierne 
the fint lesen of a course which teaches him the history of the formation of tha 
mighty tasin of the Ganges. So should we, in England, to 1m the words of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, “seek the meanings of the phouomena offered by the brook which 
runs through our village, or of the jrravel pit whence our fonds are mended" 
Thelt meaning is equally significant, equally instruntive; and it is thos that we 
should all begin to learn geography. 

Here, in this valley of the Don, as elarwhore throughout England aid the wide 
world, the lessons of geography are open for you to learn, 1 intend, with the 
Permission of the Section, to conclude this address by referring to tho physical 
geography of the basin of the River Don, wot presuming to teach the natives those 
hateral feattres which they must needa know far better than I, but endeavouring 
to point out how each feature lew its lesson to tench, which bears on fjuestiote 
relating to distant lands, and how a man may become a sound pmotical goowrapher 
without gning more than twenty miles from his own door, In this way I would 
tinge All my conntrymen whose destiny ie not to travel far afield, by studying the 
snography of their own native district, to acquire s comprehensive grounding which 
will ft them. to discuss moro general geographical questiies relating to broader 

Your own poet had all the instincte of a trae geographer: he who sang of 
your— 


* Five rivurs, like the fingers of «hand, 4 
Whiss svcelaet wallegp wit the wild end grand 
And eldest forents o'er the Tyan Bon, 

Bid their immortal bmther 


A siately pilgrim, watched by ull tho hills.” 


In the region watered by that river thorn are doubtless many others whose nnepolen 
thotiglts often echo the words of the Sheffield poet, and to whom [would fain 
apeak of the valley of the Don and Its georraphical features. 

Alterwanis the Section will be occupied witli seweral important Papers teaching 
te lemons, and telling na tet valuable stories relating to other and more distant 
parts of the work) In the few remarks | have now addrosed to the Section, I have 
endenvoured to introduce the subjects of those papers, by touching wpon the position: 
of geography sa m acience, and on tho nuns pructical ua to which our varion 
tesilts can be applied, ‘These waea will appear in thelr coneretia form in the papers 
which will occupy ne dering the present und ensuing meetings. 


[A summary of the papers and discussions will appear in cur October 
ntmber. | 
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Geographical Society of Paris.—Jnly 4th: M. Daummte in the Chair-—l 
was annoonoal by a telegram froin the Provklent of the Ttalian Geographioal Society 
at Roshe, that a meetise lad been held that day forthe purpose of Wenring from 
M. de Braxea an adilmss on the subject.of his expedition to the sources of the Ogowé. 
The French Ambwaeador waa charged to deliver to the explorer the great Medal of 
thu Society —Letters were then nad from the French Consul at Zanaihar com- 
mitnkeating recent news relative to dhe various exploring expeditivs; and from the 
French Minister at Linbon, annoimeing the delivery of an aidrest by Major Serpa 
Tinto lefore the king on the 16th of June, followed on subanyuent days by threo 
other addnsses to the Ceograplieal Society of Lishon.—M, do Lesseps. announced 
thn teturn to Paris of Commandar Houdaire, from. his investigation of the Algerian 
att!) Tunisian chotti He stated that Commaruler Roulaire was still cunvineel of 
the poasdiility, aud even of the necessity, of extending the Gulf of Gabes into the 
interior of Algeria. ‘Tho chotta were drying up, and the oasca of the neighbouring 
regions would lie soon deprived of water,and become part of the diesert. This theory 
of the supply of water to the wella of the ouses is considered a novel one, and to 
require explanation by the results of M. Noudaire’s aurveys, not yet published, bafore 
it can be properly appreciated, —M, do Leasepa aleo announced ty the Bociety that hie 
had seemed the entire financial texponsibility of the inture ahip exnal of Punanad, 
Te hed heen wrmnged that the whole dimetion of the enterprise should be plaeed in his 
lands, Ho compared tha difficulties of conitricting the canal to those which lw Had 
encountered in that of Suez, and showed them to be the same. ‘The engineers had 
alromiy: ptinlied the modifications which had heen required in the Wyse-Héclus 
project, Le. the diversion of the waters of the Chagres and the aubestitution of an 
open cutting lu the place of a tunnel, and a solution om these beads lu) beet arrived 
at—Admira) de la Ronciere lo Noury informed the Mesting that the Ministor for 
Foreign Affaire luul socorded, at the request of the Society, the Cros af Commander 
and (Mficer of the Legion of Honour to the principal members of the Canal Cotizress. 
—A paper wae read on bis explorations in Sonom, by M, Pinart, whic had been 
charpsl with o scientific mission in that mgjon, The paper contained Ilttle of 
Geograplical interest. 

Jaly 28th: M. Davende fn the Chair,—A paper was tend by M, de Mosenthal 
“On Southers Africa and tle Zoles,” instmtel by a collection of weapons anil 
ittenaila, ‘Tha author tid poseed the greater part of his lifs in tho Orange River 
Republic, and had travelled in all the neighbouring region, —M. do Lessops 
annennced that the subscription for 800,000 shares at 600 francs each, of the 
Panama Intereeeanie Canal Company, would dw opened on the Gthof August, He 

himself astonidhed and even disappointed that the project was advancing 

eo emoothly—a litte serions opposition would have been agreeablo to him. As to 
the eriticiems of various newspapers in the United States, they were of no avail 
againet the publloopinion of the ovtntry, and the opponents themselves had begun to 
vo that-all loterference by any constituted authority had heen effectively pro- 
vided against, either by the Congress or by himself. Thero waa no fear of diple- 
muatio or political intervention, am the arguments put forth against the enterprise 
hall therefore nd foumbation, Se edudanatth iia besa er Yesiee which Sac atied 
His preseneo to explain the echeme, aid which he had arranged to visit —Notwith- 
standing his adivaticed age, M. de Leseps is mocking as active a propagandiam for the 
Canal of Pananii aa he formerly did for tint of Soox.—A paper was read on the New 
Hebrides Archipelaro," by M. T'Ablé Darand, He stated that eizht thotsand of the 
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natives of these ialamia hed beeu converted to Christinnity,—A. aummoir waa read 
from M, T'Abb Mcénager,on bis meteorological obwrvatlona made at Whydah, on 
the west coast of Africa, They referrod particularly to the seasin of the Hatmateay 
or dry-wind from the Sahara, « phenomenon peentiar to the coast of Guinea, und ong 
which deserves the careful attuntion of physical goocraphers. 

Special Mocting at the Sorbonne: Joly 21ut—An adilnes wis delivered: hy 
Major Serpa Pinto on his recent journey across Afriea, Only a puneral sketch of hia 
journey was given by the traveller, the scientific details being ywomised fur (he that 
adinary tossting of the Bocioty, 

Geographical Society of the Netherlands—Juno lth: M, W. F, Ven- 
sravcit, Vioo-President, in thy Chair—A paper was read on “The Exploration of 
the Karn Bea,” by Professor C. M. Kan, pn, © The author dismal the subject in 
connoction with the Dotch Arctic Expeditions, Commeneing with an Historie 
review, to sald that all the attompta of English, Dutch, Danes, and Tussinns to 
penatrate the Kara Set between the yeurs 1655 and 1804. had failed, with son fow 
partial exceptions, when a few miles lind been explored, of whet the Ruwsiusia had 
voyaged along the cosat, suffcring alipwreoke and disagterm, ‘Tw Inieaian profesor 
Von Baer, had in 1869 compared tha Kara Santo an “Joe Cava,” though In dhe same 
year, and Inter on, in 1870 and 1571, several fishing vessels. lad cruised about-it in 
all directions, In 1872, howover, thes vessels met with less uncoms, The re 
opdtiing of the Kara Sea waa duo to Profesor Nurdenskidld, who not cnly traversed 
the “Toa Cava” successfully in 1876, 1870, and 1878, bot panetrated eaitwardly to 
the montha of the Ob and the Yoniwei, and showed the way to numarone trading 
vyemels which therenpam made the voyage out andl home from European porte ta the 
Siberian opmental stations Profesor Kan. estimate! that the number of thea 
wudcesafal yoyages of “recent yorra almost balanced the number of misnecessfi! 
attempts of the last three centuries, mud that the imprastionbllity of tls Aretio trade 
conte was aa far from being proved xe its continione willity, Tn fact, this sensor 
anttalils for navigating the Kara Sea could not he delernined hy roferenos to-those. 
io which former oxplortions worm mide, for voyages undertaken in diffmrent wlilpue 
nnd in different montha had in some years failed, and in others dttceealed. Kurthur 
explorations are therofew necessary befor: a jndgment can be formed, and wih 
explorations might be imade to vield great results both (a sclenoo and to train. 
Such acientiflo resilts oe had liltherto bower yeine! bad bee made. etthor hy 
inmfficiently qualified persona, or by Nordonakidll in hia hurries! Foye A 
Lhomogl investigation of the condition and position of the ico az riled by wins xpi 
currents, especlally ly the spring winds, fa still required. Profemor Kan thorofore 
aulvocate! thy justitutlm of careful mutholical obeervations, including the examination 
of the mouths of tho Ob aml Yenivel, aa better calonlatel to attain the Hlesired result 
than general voyages of exploration, Jn such on investigation the interests of 
commerce should bomate prominent, It ls truo that in 1876 upwards of ten ahipe 
with general cargoes sailed from Holl, Hamborg, Bremen, and tho Norweginn 
ports for the Biboriau rivers, and that vessels built on thom crema fad made the 
voyage to Enrope, und that (aa tie author had lowrnt from Dr. Lindemann of 
Gotha), four ahips were preparing to sail this summer; Uut thin was after all oily 
& partial trade, anil many difficultics had to be contended with, anol is want of 


harbours, warehouses, ant the lxckorantices of Rumen merchants, Much inform. 


tion bud been gleanal by the Bremen Scientific Expedition of Messrs, Finach, Lrehm, 
and Zeil to tie lower Ob, sind by the private enterprise of Mr, Henry Seebolnm; and 
Professor Kan stated that the inatructions to the Dutch Arctic Expedition uf the 
preseat summer in the Willem Surents admitted of its entering on this field of 
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exploration, After the conclimicn of this paper, s formal reception was given to the 
following nembers of the Sumatra Expedition, on their return te Holland :—MM. 


Van Haselt, 0. D, Veth, Snollemau, and Makkink. ‘The President in o brief adiiress. 


gave thom & hearty welcome on behalf of the Society, and alludod in commendatory 
terms to the atwent membera, AM. Schouw Sautvoort, who died in Sumatra, and 
M, Cornelissen, bis enceeser, who was now in Netherlands India, on other duties. 
The work perfurmed hy the Expedition had lid to a reat increas of our knowledge 
of thie paris of Sumatm not in Dutch territory. He announord that M.D. 1), Veth 
veka poblish a work giving the results of the Expedition, expecially ay ts 
hoes 


NEW BOOKS, 
(By E. 0. Rye, Librarian 2.6.4.) 
AFRICA, 
Matteucci, Pellegrino. —Syelirione Gessi-Mattencci. Sudan ¢ Gullas, Milano 
(‘Krwred): 1678, 22mo., pp, 209, minp. (Duties) 

An neconnt of the Ve ategt undotinken by Matteucci and Romolo Geel, 
unde the ausploew of the Linlian Geogephical Society, in 1877-76, with the ine 
tention of reaching Kaffe by following the Blue Nilo instead of ponetrating from 
Sho, Starting on October 1, 1877, Khartum was reached on January 24, 
Pamaks on February 25, and Pudasi (90 N, lot.) on March 15,1878, Further 

ot eine impaaible, the forty returned to Rhartum, arriving in Ttaly on 

aly 18th. The map (seale 1 > 2,000,000) ahows the route from Rhortam to 

Futesi, the affluenta of the loft bank of the Tumat branch of the Blue Nilo 
being wall given ot iL 


Nachtigal, Gustay.—Salori ond Sailin, Ergelnteae sachejihriger Reisen in Afrika. 
Eruter Theil. Borlin (Reimor; Parey): 1879, large Svo., pp. 748, maps, wbles, 
llustrations, (Zula) 

Tie first volume of this long-expected work has sppeared in Gorman, though 
it an only bea qnestion of then with reganl to the tranalation tnte English of 
a book rf sul) valiv and titerest. to, British were, Tt te divided into 
three sections, discnssing respectively (1) Tripoli and Feasin, (2) Tibesti of ‘T'n, 
and (8) the anthor's joarney to il. . Nachtigal first -went to North 
Africa at tho-ond of 1862, and after « stay in Constantine and Tunis, arrived at 
"Tripoli in 1868, Intendlog to’ etart thence for the interior, ‘The first chapter 
contains many rors comomio, and gtetistic porticilars concerning 
Tripall, and conolmles with an accomt of the author's preparations and his 
drpartute op the journey to Ferrin, which iv dlisensee! in Clupter 2. His 
route was in a south-enaterly dircetion, alimoel parallel with the itorraneail 
‘coowt to BE-N‘decheln in Uriilla, whence he etrick southwards mtd sonth-cmst 
tw Murauk, tothe deseription of which aud its inhabitants Chapter 3 is devoted, 
a plan of the city (male 1: 12,000) being give. ‘Chapters 4, 5, and € contain 
descriptions of the pliysical hy and toporrapliy of Peezin, of ita climate 
and provalont dincasea (of which the author's medical training enahles him: to 

rae. 8 srinieal report and of the jistury and population of this, the Ancient 

Thasasia or Land of the Garamantes, 

"The secoud Look discusses the sonthuery de of Feztin, which esesyrie 
traversed in = sotth-easterly direction from Muriuk to pare ee ed utr 
Tika Whe Her, turning 9 Pair oa eae ago 
mine or . lor, turning again to tho south-east, an * 
tuuntaine Lia eral reached, 


=m sekesel, that a8 r . Boe N. ts 
vil Afo. From ‘tio, a short excursion was made up the valley of the Znar, on 


a 
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the south of the ‘Tibesti mney, of whieh: the tiver eyeteme are accwrmlaly de- 
seribod, amd then the author strack from Tho in o ly diretion 
across the voleuic monntaina of Tano to Bandini, from which, after n stay of 
early a tieatty liv was obliged to ily tu Septeuber, 1860, returning to Tina 
im Socth Pesan over the Aria Fewe te ] Ker allel to his former 5 
anil finally arriving ayain ub Mork, poourtephy, 
producta, flora, fannie, ami rmeteorology of al bw region are ‘ ai 
fecal chee cu the ethology polities! and social eeonomy af the 


Bouk 8, which brings the narrative down to the end of 1980, desctibes the 
incidenta of wintering in Mursuk (with an account of Miss 'Tinné's miter), 
jen of the atrthor’s southward juurney to Kawar, or the Tie Valley (comtain~ 
ing roveral oases cultivated hy the Ted) and thence neross sandhill. ant 

itm aes hae! ny of Lake Tchad, where ostriches, antelopes, lions, and 
= th. The remainior of the pen ia ccenpied Sey thie 
Lay wl mene the chief olty of Born, on the west side of the Lake. 
» Nachtigal’s «tay from tho beginning of July 1870 to the ‘middlan of 
March 1671, enabled him to get iraieal great quantity of minule informa- 
Hon the thoroughly elucidating the pliysicel couditionw of the country and the 


y customs, d&e., of ita people. 
tpt of the interest ee eadiiew the personal tarrative of ndviie~ 
tire in this volume, and the dangers and privations undergone by its anthor, it 


tmiust remain thu vtandard authority upon the regions discussed in It, [rom the 
wide range sul precise nature of the infirmatio which it contains (aa a 
rindom inviance of the latter, the wag om p. 661, of the native nomenucla- 
ire td discrimination of of apecies off the Loctstidee of the Tehed district, may 


voted), 
» Tisai attention i in elven throughout to such vuried subjects na thn ocour- 
rence of iatoral the distribution and economic uses of planta, climatic 


phenamnay markets art-products, history, ke. in:addition to tepo- 
the description of the fratores of deseria, mountains, 
bin ciomemite stares haa visiterd, ; 

1 : rex of hemmed tarde oleration taken 
different (named ceson tha variow journ teforred to, with notes 
to wind, rain, do, ‘These ary idlated a ae Z ie 

The taps as bnlonre, Ga tf for execution) are 1}, of the 
traversed iron eiioll do, tha aceiahoen boaters of Pexzin ats al the "iat 
ated “Fehad journeys (containing also te aa Tonte to ‘Bor net eee 
‘ oe Srl othe emsttrislonae oan ot ne weet eevee Piatt 
tts, a Valleys, dc, by rm or si in 
addition to varlous Inscriptions elucidating ph i rial! coowtiens mtu the ubal 
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(By J. Cons, Mop Curator p.4.s.) 
: EUROPE. 
Bufalini, Leonarde—{a Pianta di Koma di Leouwndo Bufullni, Daun fem plane 
A pena #15 contervate in Cuneo riprodatte per cura del Ministero delle Pubbiica 
Istruriime, Roma; cromolitegrafia Mruno K, Salomone, 1879. (Dhulum,) 


This isa reprodaction of a map found by the author in the Gopient of the 
“Madonna degli Angioli “ aaa when It became the property of the Ttalian. 
ont 


Governtiimt. 1 bs y the original from which the hiialied by 
Magitram Dec ihe XXXVI, Mene Musj, Anne Domied ML) was 
copied, Tt differs rhe some respects from the Partin example, and bears the 


date MDIL, in two places; this, however, may be an error, a it ix marked 
zn 2 
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“May tho 26th, that boing the day marked on all the other examples of thit map 
In conjunction with tho daly 1561, which fs in all probability the dato of this 

of whieh the other examples are bot coplion ‘This mprodnction ia a 
foowimile va 12 aliorts, 


Erdmann, Prof, A—Srevigs Geoltciuka Undersskning. Seale 1: 50,000, or 1*4 
Inches to ¢ gueraphilcal nile, Under the direction of Prof, A, Enimann, Stock - 
lidilm, I87D. Sheets Noa 3, 64, 05 and 06, 67. (Dulen.) 


Favre, Alphonse.—Carte féologiqna dn Canton de Genbye par Alphonse Favre, 
Professeur & |Acalémie de Gendve, Seale 1:25,000, of oh inches to a pee. 
graphical mile, Publiée sous bia auspices do la Classe d'Agricn|ture do la Soclété 
des Ari, Wurnier, Randezger, & Co,, Winterthur, 1879. (Jdlow,) 


Goudey, A—Lyon et see environs, Plan ag tng Beale 1: 20,000, or 4+4 
inches to m geograpliloal mile, Var A, Gondey, 5, Pelletier, Lyon, 1879, 
(iutiew,) 


Logerot, J, Gaultier, Senr.—Plan de Paris Actuel, Logerot, J. Gaultier Senr. 
Paris, 1870, (udan,) 


Maschek, B,, Seur.—Umgcbung von “irl, Lanieck und Nawlere; Nordlicher 
Thell cet Getrihalup Pernor in ‘Tirol, Soule 1:129,600, or 1‘7 geographical mile 
toa inch, Artaria & (4, Vienna, 1879, (Dsl) 

This le one of dit section of Tourists’ Mays of the Tyrol, ae Arturia 
€ Usy Vien. It contains » great amount of ts Rivatican faces well drown, 
nin Ea well udapted to thi purpoae for which It is publinhed. 


. : ONDNANCEH SURVEY MAPS. 
B-inch—County Mapa:— 
Exupany asp Waura; Filnt 12 and Denbigh 14, on ones Flint 22 amd Den- 
igh 0, on one; Denbigh d5 and Flint 21, on one, Sussex, Nos. 4, 10, 21, 
bis 


Scorcaxn: Amgyll (Talo uf Hmm), No, G1, 


25-inch—V'ariah Mapa ;— 

Exo.asp any Woat.la:—Berks: Ashnuypetead, § sheete; Tasildon, () sheets; 
Gradfield, 13 sheets; Tiicklaid, 3 adilitional sheate; Dench worth, 7 sheets ; 
Drayton, 2 idditionsl sheets: Great Muritgian, 3 additional, sheets; Leng 
worth, 3 additions! wliedis; Panabourne, ( ahecta: Posey, 2 additional sheeta; 
Seine and ditte (doteched, Nos, 1 atul 2), and Saltney f alreeta 7 Saltit 

icholad, 1 edditional sheet; Stanford in th Vala, 11 nhistial: buhay 
i uhoote +) Waldrixt, J additional aheet ; Whitechurch and. ditto (detached 
Now T to.) and Saltney Mend, 4 dliceta Bucks: Amersham, + additional 
sheets; Chantes, 1 additional ebert; Weston 'Torville, ¥ whort, Cheshire + 
Viineorn, 10 additional uhecta. Deby: Heath, 2 aililitional aliceta, Eases: 
Barking, 6 nididitional aleets; Braintree, 1 additional «hoot; Great Canfield, 


TL adititinnal alieet > Groat {) 1, Ladditional sheet: Cireat Salling Ladi 
thon| ahant ; Fonfiohi, 2 itional shoeta; Histed, 4 ndilitiona " shoots, 
Gi Colty, odditional shiewts ; Coychurch, fi mdditional sheets; 


Glanitrssant, 3 itinnal ghoete; Newenitl, 1 additional ploect; Pondoylan, 
} sheets; Petorston, Super Ely, 8 shevis , Si. Beile's Super El aril Witte 
(detacle), 8 aot : ‘St. Cronge!a 8 sheets; de, Lythan's, 6 whevts; St. Nicholary 

5 shoots, : Sindhun, 8 slicis; Westmill and Standen (detuchu«l), 
# choote Oakes Bampton, 2 3 ‘ulilisional sheets; Bix, 11 sbecta; Culham, 
“additional shents; Mi Y additional sheet, Surrey: St. Giles, Camber- 
well, 14-shocta: St, Mafy Newingtcn, 6 atieeta. Wilts: Eiswy, 1 additional 


London, 25 ineh, sheet 44; Edinkurgh, & feet, sheots 884, and 31 revised. 
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sts aStil a 
Na. 52; Northumberland, Nos. 46, 106); Westmorland, Nos. 25, 31;. 
prveckahine No. 98. (Stanford, agent.) 


ASTA, 
E. 0, L—Oarte des Missions do lTudo-Chine, por EB, C. 1. ancien missionnaire, 
Seale, 1 + 6,000,000 or 6076 georrnphical miles to an inch. Challumol Aine, Paris, 
1870, (Duian.) 


Tho author of eee Crea on ar ere his Baca fa pa styles himself “ancien 
tmimdonnatre™) down. very Birmals, Teng-King, 
Napoli atae he the Malay Penins Mie map is coloured in such @ way a9 
ie dip eee 3 fe work § i he titived, thioss suerk eel * Be 
teen n Sa wich Christlaus are to be found, being mark a ilarkor 

of the colour by which the «tate iteelf iv distinguished, 


Russian Military Topographical Department—Map of the Theatre of War 
in Afehanistan, 1878-70, Beale 1; 1,100,000 or 15 geographical miles to mn Ineli, 
Russian Military Topogmplical Department, 1870, ( Dulan,) 


This map does not include the roxent Russian rorteeneical a skarh, 
Colonol Crodokot from Patta-Kissar on the Oxns (by way of Mawar 
1, Maimenak, and the: Hasret-i-fiaba Pise bem he tu Sin fadeed ite Hanits, 
wii extend from Lat 20° 38 N. to Tat. 35° i 2 Nand from Long. 65° to 
72 44° east of Greenwich, de neh fealue Shah novi at the vountry, "Tila 
ja-the more to be Sef iced evi the country traversed by: Colonel 
Pexceret tent ‘known to mp ure, eaters Se Red sie my Aah 
contains nothing which may nat ma in the pksn wage rope the Govern 
ment of India, and H. Riegert'a tieo tnt “ Tran (Ate 
and “ Tie Landachaft gars Kaba! tioddem a) Sen at the emote 
contains sotue topegny which, being to a deat ps thes, 
expunged from mont recent mapa, ite placy being filled up with the resulis 
of route aurveys, A ease in point is the topoaranhy of Bewrasidie whieh liy thin 
map is evidently copied from the map of Baluch neta tse at Calentiain 
1870 by the Surveyor-Genvral of India. The Anabor River is not shown at ull, 
Int a route ii given which mnst of necessity hawe crosmd selieaitt mnyl it worm] acer 
from: the recent Route Snirvey of Captam Hollich, re, that Major Wilson 
map a! in this respect much more accuraty than the Itussian mp, i” Ww aes 
sg lest of ‘Thal and Ghotiall with refermnce to one another are 
dit from: those on eet to them by Captain Holdich, who found hot 
to be nenrly east of and situate! on the Chemalane River, an siden " 
the-Anumbar, which latter ia indeed the main River, and into it the Grerzannii, on 
which "Thal is altusted, alsoflows, ‘There is little to rroommend this map te 
the attention of the Bogtinh student; it ia far from being a good specimen of 
cartography; it contalie no mew georr oo va information, and the lattering 
being In Titssian chaméter, ja not inteltigible to thir general pnbite, 


Indian Government Surveys.—Map of the Neilgherry District, compiled from 
former Survey Towls and Boundarics of Nada we shown na they existed in 
187L. Scale Lmiloto Linch On Selecta Slee 52 inches by 40—Map of the 
Vlure ‘Talng, Gedavery District, Redured from the Maps of the Revonne Survey, 
executed in 1662 and 1883, by Major W, Crewe, 320d Madras Native Infantry, 
Deputy-Superintendent Revere Survey, Seale 1 mile to 1 inch, On 2 sheets, 
Slee G2inches by 40.—Map of tho Peddapur Talng, Godavery District, Hodneed 
from tho Maps of the Revenue Survey, surveyed in 1862 hy Major W. Crowe, 
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Bnd Maskaa Native Inhintty, Dyputy-Supermtendent Revonne Survey, Seale 
1 milo tod iuch; On 2 phocta. Size 62 inches by 40.—Map of the Palnud ‘Talag, 
Kistna, Roduced from the Maps of the Bevene Sarvey, completed iu 1869 hy 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Crewe, Stall Corps, Deputy-Superintondent Revenue Sur- 

« veg. Seale Dinile tel inch, On4teheeta, Sire 46 inches by 60—Map of the 
Visnkunds Tulng, Kistna District. Hednoed from the Maps of tho Hermnne 
Burvey, executed in 1864 and 1865, by Licotonant-Colonel W. Crewe, Staff Corp, 
Deputy-Saperintendent Revenne Burvey, Seale Linile to Linch, Cm 2 ahowta. 
Size 40 inches by 52.—Map of the Rulittalel Tuluk, Trichinopoly District. Te- 
duced from the Maps of thy Revenue Survey, executed in 1881 and 1862, by 
W, Boeunmont, Eeq., Acting Deputy-Superintendont Nevenue Survey. Scale 
1 milo to Linch, On 4 sloets. Size 66 inches by 60.—Map of the Kadavur 
Zunindarl, Kulittnini ‘Tulmy, 'Crichinopoly District. Rediocd from the Maps of 
the Revenue Survey, completed in 1874, by TH. Gomperte, Visq., Acting Deyuty- 
Superintendent Revenin Surrey. Seale 1 milo to Dineh. Biss 40 inches by 27. 
—Map of the Maringupuri Zomindari, Kulitalli Talaq, ‘Trichinopaly District. 
Reduced from tho Mapa of the Revenme Survey, completed in 1874, by H. Gom- 
peris, Esq. Acting Deptity-Saperintendent Revenne Survey, Scale milo te 
Linch, Size 40 inches by 27, (Stam/ond, agent.) 


NEW ZEALAND, 


‘Connell and Mudie —Plan of Soutliland Eelates, Waimea Plaixa, Croydon, Want- 
wrod, (ikatorua, Lingridge Dome, Eyre Oreck, and Aniinésa, composing 000,000 
atures, the property ul the New Yoalau) Agricultural Company, Limited, Beal 
1405,000 of 1°3 geographical mile to an inch. Alio Key Map ty the Provinee 
of Otago, Beale-T 700,000 of 10°38 geographical miles to an inch. Compiled by 
‘Messra. Connell and Mndio, Surveyors, Dunedin, N.t. Waterlow & Bons, London, 
i578, 


PO LYNES TAs 


Whitmee, Rey. 8. 0., F.RGS., CM.ZS.— Etlinological map of the Pacifie 
Jeiands, Seale 1 720,000,000 of 206° grograpliieal miles to an inch, by Rev, 8. 
J< Whittier, vnc, caine. FE. Blanforl, London, 1879, (Stan ford.) 


This map shows the distribation of races of men in the intertropical tslands 
of the Pacific, and agrees in lta nin foateres with the etlinographicn) charts of 
the Paritie already pueers Diat gives more detail, Lt has been constrrictedt 
in a great meastire from the anthers personal knowledge, supplemented by mfor- 
mation obtained from persons who have livel on, ot travelled amongst Huw 
islands in yarloux parts of the Vale. The map & accompanied by sixteen 
pages of letterpress in which the antior wets his views with reference lo 
the ethnology of Polynesia, 

ATLASES. 

Dalp, J.—Topographischer Atias der Schweiz. Scales 1: 25,000 or 2°9 inches to 
a geographical mile, mud 1 560,000 or 1*4 incl. to« geographical mile, SIL 
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Survey Operations of tha Afghanistan Expedition ; the Kurram Valley. 
By Captain Genarp Manrn:, Bengal Staff Corps, Assistant- 
Superintendent, Survey of India, 

Map, aniy p. 80, 


Taireduction—tn accordance with the desire expressed by the Surveyor- 
General of India that I should write » shert narrative report of the 
proceedings of the survey party attached to the Kurram Valley field 
fores, T have attempted to draw op the following account, and to 
keep it as concise as possible, without omitting anything J thought 
of great importance or likely to be of interest. I feel that Captain 
Woodthorpe, 1.2, would protably lave done this duty far better than 
myself, ae he wae with the column from the commencement of tha 
expeilition, and with it throughout the operations in Khost, while I 
was not; but he bad ether duties to attend to, and thus the reporting 
of our experiences fell um me, He has, however, informed me of all 
that happened before I joined, and by this information, combined with 
my own experiences since T have been with the force, I hope 1 have 
compiled a report which will anawer tho purpose required, 

The area which has come under survey extends first from Thal up 
the Kurmm Valley to the Parwar range, being bounded on the north 
by the mountains of the Safid Koh; noxt the district of Khost to the 
south of the Kurram, including the mountains between it and that 
river; also the country weet of the Puiwar range, called the Ariyb, 
not Haliab, as gome writers have put it, up the Uarardarakht stream 
to the Shutar-gardan; and again the country sonth of this to the 
land of the Ahmed Khel, Lajhwors, and Chakmannia on the Kurram ; 
besides having sketched some other portions of the country on tho 
south side of thie river, We also were enabled to cross the Lakerai Kotal 

_ (pass) of the Safid Eoh range, for's short distance, and so Tapped. = 

No, X.—Der, 1879.) 2 
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small portion of the valley of tho Surkeb Itiver north of these 

Altogether the country surveyed amounts roughly fo an aren. of 
alemt 4500 square miles; the most eastern point being Thal, lat. 
85°22", long. 70°26"; the most western the Shntar-gardan Kotal, lat. 
Sa" 86°30", long, 69° 24'50"; the most northern the Lakerai Kotal 
over the Safid Koh, lat. 84° 2° 10", long. 69° G0’ 80; tho most 
sonthern a point on the watershed betwoen tho country of tthe 
Wariris and Khost, lat. 33° 12°40", long. 70° 7° 50". We have not 
had time at present to work out all our calculations, go these valnes are 
ot final, but they may be taken as approximately correct, and Tefer to 
spots uctually visited, thongh of conrse we were able to fix many 
distant pointa which will be of use to future explorers. The seales 
uimed were 4 miles to the inch for the geographical map, and 1 inch to 
the mile for the route survey. 

Rivers—Tho: rivers in our work ure nearly ull so intimately con- 
nected with the Kurram, that in the description of that stream I ghall 
give an accdtimt of most of the others that pour into the valley, | 

Th» Hiver Kurram is fed by three streame of importance, which flow 
into and join in the Ariob Valloy. They are:— 

4. The Smaller Hazardarakht or Ghogazai stream, rising north- 
east of the Birkai Kotal, flowing for about 8 miles in a north-casterly 
direction, and then turning sotth-west and flowing past tho village 
of Ghogaeai to that of Dreikula, where it mects the Havardarakht 
stredm proper. 

9. Tho Hazardarakht stream rises near the Sirkai Kotal, from o 
high hill to the south-east of that kotal, called Saratega, and flowing 
almost purallel with the Ghoguzai, meets the latter near Dreikula. On 
their junction they flow in a south-westerly direction and continng to 
flow so to Ali Khel, under the name of the Hozardarukht (thousand 
trees), 

B. The third is the Ariob, which risea in the Puiwar range, and 
flows in i westerly direction, being fed by the Sargal from Ada Khel, 
the Laridar from the Lakerai Kotal, and the Karchatel from Ali Sangi, 
ond other minor streams, until it meets the Hazardarakht stream at Ali 
Khol, 
The real souree of the Kurram River should be considered the seconit 
of these, vie. the Hnzardarskht, as it ia the longest and has tho 
largewt body of water. ‘These three streams thus joined flow on nnder 
the na:no of the Arich—tut of course it is really the Kurram River— 
ino weaterly direction (it is fed by «mall streams, the most important 
of which is the Dapozai, rmning down from Saratega, and passing the 
village of Dapozni, whieh is on the right bank of the Kurram), fur about 
12 miles, when it suddenly turns sharply to the somth, between very 
close precipitous rocky sides, 1 most peculiar formation, the etream not 
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being broader than alut-50 fest, This place is called the Taungi, and is 
jnat opposite the villages and in the territory of the Ahmed Khels. 
Near here the Ariob, or Kurram, as it really iz, is fed by a stream which 
rises nhar the Surki or Spiga Kotal (not Surkai) on the road ty Ghazni, 
but probably rising really in the mountain Sarstega, over the Surkai 
Kotal. Thia etream is also called the Ghunzai. 

From the point where the Ghunzai or Surki meets the Kurram the 
lattor flows a littl south, and iy met by the Wom om the left hank, 
and the Ooma on the tight, all near Ahmed Khel, From Ahmed Khel 
the river bends agein and flows in an easterly direction past Lajhi, 
Kornia, &c., to Kurram. It is: fod in this part (where it bears the name 
of Kurram) by many streams; the principal being, the Wom, Mangior, 
Isteah, Spingawai, and Shalnzan streams on ite left bank; and the Monin, 
Lajhi, Gabara, Zigor, and Darwazagai on its right bank. 

A little below Kurram Fort the Karman River from the Safid Koh 
flows into the Kurram, and about this point the river takes.a more sonth- 
gaaterly direction until the Karmann River from the Moxazai Valley 
flows into it, when it turns almest due.eouth to Mazar Pir, Hero the 
Jaji Muilan River joins the Kurram on ita right bank, and the inttor 
thin again flows south-cast to Thal; thence to Bannu, and mto tin 
Todtis st Teakhor, From the Shutar-gardan wa were able to eee the 
Logar or Logard River in the distance, but [was not able to get near 
enough to fix or drow it in; in fact, as T explain further on, my visit to 
thé Shutar-yardan wus 0 hurried T could do but little. The name of 
this stream is written by the Ghilcais as Loger, \Sy); but by the 
Farsibands or Pérsian-speaking inhabltints, jo, the tillers of the lind 
generally, it is written Logard (soft 1), > 5, 


Of tho other «treme, the Laridar, mentioned above, in important, 
aa it tisea by the Lakerai Kotal of the Safid Koh, which is « poss 
towards Jagdslak and Gandamak, and to get to the pass one haw 
to go up the hed of the Laridar stream. I wna able to pot im the 
Surkab Itiver at ita source, which tows down from the north side of 
the Lakerni to the district of Esarak and round easterly to Gandamak, 

T notices that Colonel Edwardes, in hia account of the Kurram Valley 
in 1856, epeaks of “the ever white Spinghar or Safid Koh,” amd again, 
of “the nolsy Uabbling Kurrom whose waters:are on elear and crystal na 
the enow from whieh they come.” T can't ney 1 altogether agree with 
¢his, for there was no snow on the Safid Koh np to the middls of 
January, and if generally begins to die away by thy middle of June, all 
having gone 44a rule ly the middle of July or bogiuning of August ; 
and again, though the waters of the Kirra ure noisy, they are at the 
game time decidedly dirty, with a great deal of mod and gand in sue 
pension, at least they lave been so ever since this Expedition has been 
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in tho valley. Tho mountain streams are certainly somo of them os 
olor as crystal, but even many of them become muddy and dirty as 
they near the larger river. Of courwo the snow remains longer on the 
north #ide of the Bafid Koh and may be all the year round thore, but 
that is not visible from the Kurram Valley. 

In Khost the principal rivers are the Shamil, the Matun, the 
ZYombs ond in the Jaji Maidan territory the Jnji Maidan River, The 
Shamil rises ju the Jodran Hille and flows easterly to Matun, when 
it ia met by the Matun River; it then continues ita course, easterly «till, 
until the Zumba or Kam Khost River flows into it pear Arun Ebel, 
and about 4 miles beyond this it turns in u stherly direction to 
Taram, where it again turns easterly and flows into the Kurram near 
Beareith, wath of "Thal. ‘The Matin and Zamba or Kam Khost rivers 
both rise in the Gabar Mangal Hills, and both flow almost parallel in 
a eouth-easterly direction; the former joining the Shami] at Matun, the 
latter wt Arun Khel, The Jaji Maidan River rises on the south side of 
the range.of hills betwoon the territory of the Makhbuls and Jnji Maidan, 
anil flows throngh the latter territory in a south-casterly direction, 
joining the Kurram River near Hagar Pir. 

Rtoads—Thers are many roads, nono of them very good in a military 
point of view; and of course there are several over passes only fit for 
foot travellers, which we do not yet know, 

The principal and most important road is that from Thal, now im- 
proved by the British; it leade by the village Mamdoria along tho feft 
hank of the Knurram, and by the Alizai and Shinak to Kurram. The old 
road from Thal used to cross to the tight bank of the river at Kapiunga 
and continue along that side, and was of first mado uso of till the 
Britiah improved tho other; it asd to pass by Ahmod-i-Shanm and 
Havar Pir, and cross the left bank above Shinak and so te Kurram. 

From Kurram the road rans across an open dry plain to the village 
of Habib Killa, a Darani cantonmunt, and thence up the Paiwar mango 

to the Puiwar Kotal. Tho walk from Kurram to Habib Killa iw the. 
longest march # man can take, i. 6. it seems so. Tt is only 15 miles, hut 
going cither way you see your destination tho wholo time, and it secma 
quite near when you start, and never any wearer for every step you 
take; it iz more tiring to march from one to cither, and back, than any 
othor 26 miloa T know of. 

Thia same road then passee over the kotal, and running down the 
western side between pretty woods spurs it goes by Zabardaat Kills, 
and Bian Khel, to Ali Khel, keeping on the left bank of the Amob 
River, Thoneo a road turne along the Hazardaralkht stream, possing 
Rokian, Dreikula, and Jaji Thins, over the Surkai Kotal, down into 
the valley on to Kasim Khel, Hazratt Thana, and on to the Shutar- 
genlan. ‘hence the rood rune by Dobandi and Kushi, intu the Logar 
Valley, and then northwards to Kabul, ‘his is considered one of the 
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great roads, and ix of course tho ono. that will now be of most im- 

To teturn again a4 far ag Kurram, wo have another important road, 
and that is the continnation of the Thal onw, along tho banks of tho 
Kurram, past Keraia, through the Chakmanni country, by Lajhi to 
Ahmed Khel, thenes up the Ghunzai or Surki River, over the kotal 
of that name, and on to (rhazni. 

After the Surki Kotal is passed, the road branches off to the Tora 
Gawi Kotal, and thenop to Kall, Tho firet portion of thia road near 
Chikmanni and Lajhi ie dreaded on account of the robbers, or otherwise 
it iw'the best road to Ghazni. It waa by this rood, and over the Spiga 
Kotal, that Mahomet Avim Khan, the old ruler and builder of Kurrom 
Tort, brought the guus to Kurram, Tho name Altimor is used by 
General Abbott, and ] leliceva thia ia the suminil, and Tera Gawi the 
foot of the pasa, 

To return to Ali Khel again, we find o road along the Ariob River 
by Karmana, Secunder Khel, and Dapozai, joining the road over the 
Spiga Koial, near the Ahmed Khel Tangi of the river, 

Let ws wtari now at Ahmed-i-Shamn, on the old rad between Thal 
ani Kurramm, atid we find a road running by Shobakghar and Landiah, 
om the Shatail River, and wp that river to Matun. ‘Uhis continues along 
the river into Jadran, Again from Havar Pir a road roma by Jaji 
Mnidoo ond Jaji Dunni, by Bakh, and south to Matun. This ia the 
Principal road into Khost. Wheres the Zomba River outs the last named, 
@ road branches off to Sabari. 

Again, starting from Hazar Pir wo have a road passing throngh the 
Jnji Maidan country, and then turning north, and crossing the Dar- 
waza Dass, comes out-of the hills, to the Kurram Valley, a little east of 
EKurram Fort. <At Sadar, whore the Karmana River joins the Kurram, 
a rogd goes along the former stream into the Morazai Valley; but I 
cannot say wo know anything about it. Nor do we know any more of 
another road starting from the same place by Dandochar Mountain, and 
on to Togh. 

‘There is a road from Kurram by Zoran village, and over tho 
Aghans Pass of the Safid Koh, and an to Jalalabad, which wo have 
only ween as far aa the pass, The same bold for the important road 
running by Bian Khel and Bolut along the Laridar River, by the 
Lakerai Kotal, into the Babar Ghiizai territory of Azar and Esarak to 
Jalalabad. 

‘The Ghoguzni route tothe Logar Valley passing by Mir Alum's Fort is 
another road, avoiding the Hazardarakht route and the Surkai and 
Shatar-gardan kotala, joming tbe Musrdarakht route at Dyellenla, 
Captain Rennick, the political officer of the Ariob, tella me he thinks 
the telograph ought to be carriod into Kabul by this route, an it would 
avoid the snow-drifts of the Akund defily and the storms of the Shutar- 
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garden. The portion of this road from Ghogazai to Mir Alum is: not 
good, however, being as bad, if not worse, as that by Dreikula and Jaji 
Thans, though the remaining portion (aa 1 mention further on) in- 
apected by Captain Rennick and myself, i.e from Mir Alum to a kotal 
north of the Shutar-gurdan, is excellent. 

Teesides all these roads, there are several minor or contraband onea, 
such as Acroes the Mangior Kotal from Ali Khol by Sapri to Keraia on 
the Kurram River, and that by the Isteah Pass out of the Ariob Valley 
to Isteah on the Kurram. 

Tons, ée—The principal villages (they really cannot be called 
towns) we have met with are Kurram, Ali Khel, Habib Killa, Sali 
Mahomet Khan's Killa, and Matun in Khost. These are perhaps a 
little larger and more important than some of the others, but all are 
really yory much alike, being composed of mud houses surrounded 
with a mud wall, Kurram, Matun, and Sali Mahomet Klian's Fort, in 
Chakmanni, have pretensions of being “ forts," however. Kurram is the 
largest, Kurram Fort ie a «quare mud fort, having towers at the 
corners aud in the middle of each side; rooms ure built for the garrism 
all along invide the walls, and there is » place fors bazaar, and an inner 
aquaro mw building for the magazine. It was built originally by 
Mahomet Azim Khan, and used to be called by his name. All other 
forte are; xs I say, on much the same principle. 

The villages oven are similar, and fortified to some littleextent. They 
are, of course, built of mad with thick walla, and the dwellers try their 
best to make thoir exits and entrances as difficult ns possibly. In some 
plaves that I have seen, s man has to clamber up some feet, and go through 
« hole te get to a room, For light and sir in their rooms the villagers 
have holes (about a foot square) made high up in the wall, so as to 
be out of the reach of a man outside, as they apparently never can 
be sure when an enemy may be near, and one playful custom is for « 
man to pot his yun through the bole, if he can reach it, and fire into the 
room atnight, Lhave seen many of these little holes provided with small 
iron shutters, The villagers light their fires in their rooms, and have no 
chimneys, I have slopt in their rooms under such ciroumstances, and 
have experianced the pain tho smoke canscs te the eyes; but I was told 
that onv soon got accustomed to it, and that the watering of ane's ayes 
was very good for them | 

Climate-—The climate generally of the Kurram Valley is that of the 
Punjab, only soverer in ite extremes. There is a very severe winter—of 
course, far soverer than that of the Punjab, the thermometer having 
gone down to 5° Fahr. in December last, and having averaged 12° to 15° 
Puhr. often during the night. Even in April it has been as iow as 
27° Pahr,; and yet thie was not considered « severe winter, but rathor 
the coutrary, 

The sommer is very dry und hot, aud the rainfall small. It may 
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be imagined that in the valleys such a climate must bo very trying 
and T personally have my donbta whether this will be found so healthy 
& country 4s many seem to expect. We have been knocking about in 
tents for some time, and the men, both Europeans and natives, are a4 
hard as nails, and in rade health, #0 one cannot judge from this what 
troops will be like when living « sedentary life in a cantonment in 
these 

Our native followers suffered most from pneumonia daring’ the 
intense cold, and the Europeans stationed in the valloys would probably 
suffer more from the heat, if it were not for the grand pitch of training 
to which they have been bronght. There are, however, hills all around, 
and quite close at hand, and I allow that such air as one can obtain on 
the Paiwar Kotal and other spots is simply life-giving. 

General Description of the Country —The country round Thal is like that 
of the Punjab Salt Range, the hills being for tho most part barren and 
all vegetation scarce, the mountains having only a few stunted shrubs on 
them; except in the ravines and the foot of tho hilla, where, being pro- 
tocted, thereare a few trees. This, of course, is to be expected, owing ta 
the severity of the winter and the want of moisture in the air at other 
times, Ons large hill, Kadimakt, on the loft bank of the Kurram, rises 
over Thal to about 4900 fect. A little distance out of Thal we begin 
to get more vegetation, and the hills have a little more scrub jungle 
on them. 

When we arrive at Kurram we find ourselves in & large, dry, open 
plain, The fort in situated in this plain, so dreary, dry, and ugly, that 
the mad hute of the villages being almost the same colour as the ground 
can hardly be distinguished at a short distance, and wore it not for the 
loose stones und boulders lying about, against which one's feet oon- 
tinually knock, and which add considerably to the bootmaker’s bill: 
one might imagine it (as far as the vulloy is concerned) the plaing of 
the Punjab, 

But there is happily something to break the monotony of this scene, 
and thut ie the bills around; first among which is the beautiful range 
of the Safid Koh. At Kurram thie range is visible from Sikaram on 
tho west, hearing away to the east, and beyond a fine pointed peak 
called Kersira, just a little north-east of Kurram, till it is lost to view; 
but looking back, down tho river, we see the hills we have already 
passed on our way from Thal, and the mountains (one grand fellow 
among them) of the Zeemukt country, besides other large hilla, and one 
fools oneself repaid for living through the dry heat, the cutting cold, and 
the dusty storms (we always had one of these at Kurram) by the enjoy- 
ment afforded us by the varied beauties of these glorious ranges, 

Early in the morning, and at sunset, we always had some pi 
eficottoqntrance nw. Perhaps silver groy and soft shadows, perhaps deep 
reds and purples, perhapa black angry clouds floating over the tops of tho 
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mountains, with white masses half-way down than; whatever the state 
of the weather, whatever the light, we could every duy find and 

enjoy some new beauty in the mountains. Nevertheless, althongh I 
wimired the hills and loved to Jook on their ever-changing beauties, 
T could not but wish that the hideous foreground, whioh it made one 
thirsty to look ut, could be changed for sumthing toore in accordance 
with my itleas of what the country behind it deserved. 

On our way to the Paiwar Kotal we pess « village at the foot of the 
Safid Kah, called Shaluzan, about 5 miles cast of the old Durant 
cantontment of Habib Killa. I cannot pass this without mentioning 
it, for it is indeed a lovely spot. Situated at the foot of huge mountains 
Tising over 15,000 feet; hid among a forest of walnut-trees, with little 
temples built on the points of tho various underfeatures, with many 
clear-eparkling mountain «treame rippling along, and ite quaint little mad 
huts, it is one of the most lovely and picturesque spots I have over seen, 
Qne can sit under the shade of the various trees there, and they are 
many, and imagine there is no hideous dry, hot plain beyond, for all 
One sees in prutty, green, aoft, undulating ground: sunlight falling 
betweon the trees, glimpacs of the mows of the Safid Koh, the sparklo 
of the crystal water, and pethaps bore and there a group of men clothed 
in thvir picturesque garb, Tho inhabitants always look rigiit, they 
are always in the right place, they always sit or stand in the most 
picttreaqne way, and their natural unconsciousness makes their positions 
all the more easy and graceful, Their dresses are of lovely colours; 
generally they are of a deep, almost invisible blue, with some other 
shade of the same, or perhaps some othar bright bit of colour put in here 
and there to relisve it, They seem nnoonsciously always to put in this 
bit of colour in the right spot, and the dirt with which they are all 
oovered seems but to improve the richness of the hues, Add to this the 
quaint weapons and strange faves of tho mon (some really very hand- 
some, like fine old Jewish heroes, othere “ hang~log,” or crafty), and 
the fact that, group themselves aa they will, they seom always to 
improve the scene, and it can be imagined what a fairylike spot this 
seemed to us. 

_ While talking of Shaluzan, I ahould mention the fact that on tho 
26th of May, just after the Queen's birthday, anda little before peace 
was signed, the Commander-in-Chief of the Pattiala Contingent gave » 
pionio in the name of HLH. the Maharajah, to the General and almost all 
tho officers of the column (i.e as many aw the distance to be got over, 
or duty, wonld allow to go), It was a moet hospitable and generous 
act, quite worthy of the liberality of native princes, and a pretty 


courteous wind-up of the excellent service they and their men haye 


Performed aa long as thoy have been with the force. They had most 
trying and. difficult duty to carry out, in keeping our communications 
open, and escorting supplies ; and it was most gratifying to see the pains 
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they all took, both “officers and men, to do everything in their power 
tohelp, The slacrity with which they worked, their cecal, and intense 
anxiety to please, was noticod and was talked of by every officer from 
the General downwards. It was their misfortune (at loast I expect 
the men themselves thought so), that there was no more fighting to be 
done, and considering what a good stock they came from, and what fine, 
powerful, musoular men they were, I think the enemy would have 
found them very ugly customers to deal with. 

But to return to our picnic. It was no ordinary entertainment, 
and the expense must have been enormous, when we remember that 
Ioxuries of all sorta were in profusion (including champayno, foe, and 
sodn-wuter), hixnries that were cortainly not procurable in Afghanistan, 
A photograph was taken of the party, and after that we had sme 
wrestling, The two best bouts were between a Pathan and a gigantic 
Sikh, the latter winning, and being in consequence challenged by 
auother Mussulman later on, but the Sikh again waa the conqueror, 

We heard that Shaluxan wae famous for its lovely women, but as I 
never saw any of the fair sex at all, it is imposible to pass an opinion 
om their looks, I am now afraid that the charms of this picturesque 
epot will soon be at an ond, as a military cantonment is boing laid out 
quite near it, which means ugly barrnoks, hideous houses, cutting down 
of trees, and generally destruction of all that is lovely as far as it is 
possible to destroy it. 

Tho Paiwar range, us before mentioned, is really a spur rumning- 
south from the mountain Sikaram. It is a well-wooded spur rising in 
one part, north of the kotal, to a point about 9400 fet high, and 
decreasing in height by a serice of small peaks till it arrives at the 
kotal; from there the range begins to rise again, running south, 
ond boing crossed by several passes leading from the Arioh Valley 
into the Kurram Valley proper, tho principal being the Isteah, Stri- 
meander, and Drak Alyar, and finally ending in one fine hill called 
Mandeha, about 11,000 feet high, just over the village of Keraia, 
on the Kurram, and overlooking the Mangior Defile, On the opposite 
side of the kotal, ic. the western side, long spurs ran down, and the 


and on this same bank one more stream also flows, called the Ali Khel, 
neirly parallul to the last, and both fall into the Ariob before we reach 
Ali Khel. 

Prom the Mandeha range, aa I shall call this sonthorn and high 
portion of the Paiwar range, tons out a spur on which ie the Drak 
Alvar Pass, mentioned above, and this spur rises at the other end to a 
point abont 10,800 feet, visible from Ali Khel. All those hills lwing 
thivkly wooded, with a large amount of deodar, and in pluces being steep 
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and precipitous on the river hank, cause this sido of the Ariob to be very 
Protty and effective. 

he country on the sight hank of the Ariob, after passing Zabardast 
Killa, ismore open, rising gradually to the foot of the Safid Koh until 
we poss Bion Khel, when we begin to see the effects cf the spurs 
from Matimgeh, a noble mountain, 12,800 feet high, which stands over 
Ali Khel in a direction nearly duo north, 

he Safid Koh range from Sikaram rona for about 4) miles north- 
west, and then, the edge ending mther sharply, «trikes off into two 
branches. One spur runs northwurds, where it has one or two well- 
anarked peaks, and gradually dies away, forming part of the watershed of 
tho Surkab River, which flows north to Esarak and then east to Gandarak. 
The other spur continues to drep steadily to the Zera Kaniai Kotal 
nnd thence to the Lakerni Kotal:. The former isa bad poss, und yery 
ateop and difficult to climb, while the latter is an important pass about 
10,000 fost high, and is the best road acroas from Ariob to Jagdalak and 
Gandamek, Alter this, the rango turne southerly somewhat, and 
begiie te get higher and higher wntil it culminates in the hill previously 
imetitiened north of Ali Khel. 

“Phere is » peculiar formation of three plateaus near Ali Khel villago, 
owing to the drainage into the two rivers, Ariob and Hazardarakbt, that 
meet there, aurrouuded by smallur hills; these plateaus made capital 
enamping grounda, One of the most exquisite views we have had was 
from the top of one of these small hills, locking up the river towards 
Paiwar Kotal, 

‘The -village of Ali Khel lies beneath, on the banks of tho river 
which you see winding away in tho divtance, with small villages dotted 
about on its banks, aud surrounded by green rice flelds and rcharta. 
Matungeh stonde on your Jeff, black and frowning, with scanty vegatu- 
tion op its lower apura, while nearly the whole mange of the Safid Koh, 
from Sikaram, lice before you, iis many spurs running out in all direc- 
dione and taking various tiues-—tlit up here, in shadow there, And aguin, 
on the right, thy woll-wouded ranges from Mandehe to the kotal give 
warioty of tints in the colour of their folinge, I should be sorry tomy 
how many men hove tried to sketch this, and how many have come far 
shart of doing justice to its beautios—failod in fact for Lack of power 
in theit brushes, aa I feel 1 have failed from lack of power im my 
language. 

_All this part of our poures fs well cultivated, rich in barley, rich in 
rice, the villages worrounded by {ruit-trees, and mont of the fields waterd 
by @ mwet laborious systom of irrigation from the river, 

Now let us turn np from Ali Khel and look at the country by the 
Hataniotakht stream. ‘ho hill Saratega 1 should guess to be about 
12,000 feut high, Int. 35°44’ 45", long. 69° $159", situated a Little south- 
west of the Surkai Kotal (Hod Kotal), on tho way to the Shutur-gurdan. 
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The spare from this high mountain rm down for 12 or 13 miles, of 
course each ope forming almost a tange of its own. One of these «purs 
Tnns down to the Ali Khel, ending in «mall undulating features; but a¢ 
we go up the Hazardarakht stream towards Dreikula we find these 
spurs end mote abruptly, forming much steeper hanks, and having less 
vegetation. 

The opposite bank ia formed by 4 large spur from Matungol: with. 
poonliar pointed hills and atratigely whaped features. Opposite Dreikale 
Village, ut the meeting of three streams (as its nume “three-mouthed” 
implies), thero is a strange set of rocks standing ap like » wall or a 
sories of broken columns, some ending in sharp points. Near Dreikula 
the pine forests begin again, and all up the Hazariamkht stream, nearly 
to Jaji Thana, the forest is thick, and both banks of the river steep, 
On the way from Ali Khel to Droikula we pass on the right a village, 
Rokiun, famous for its wheat and apples, 

From Jaji Thana to the Sirkai Kotal tho country is agnin mthor 
barren and the hills bere, Crossing over the Sirkai Kotal wo descend 
into '* green plain and arrive nt Hazratt Thana or Kasim Khel, from 
which we go te the Shutar-gardan Kotal ; and all this part of the country 
is ugain rocky and very bare; the ascent up to the Shutar-gurdan being 
very gradual on this side, but being remarkably steep on the other side 
down to Dobandi. From what I could see from the kotal, there was a 
descent practicable into a rich, fine land ; but I had gone aa far ax Tcould 
be permitted, 

Lot us start once again from Ali Khel, and go down the Ariob River 
still farther. We pass @ pointed hill, well wooded, on the left, called 
Uth Mander, at the foot of which is Mirak Shah's Fort, a person 
whom IJ shall have to mention further on; and by thin passes the mad 
to Chapri, or Sapri, and over the Mangior Kotal down the defile to the 
Kurram River. Continuing down the Ariob, we pass Karmana, from 
which village is another toad to Sapri. Thon we some to Seounder 
Khel, an important village, and at about 10 miles from Ali Khel the 
large village of Daporai. All the left bank is formed by well-wooded 
hills, rising between 10,000 and 11,000 feet high, and rather steep at the 
river edge, but going off into long ranges and spurs, and rising a little 
again, and then findlly dropping down stmight, forming steep banks to 
the Kurram, near Lajhi. Tho right bank of the Ariab from Ali Khel to 
Ahmed Khel ia formed, like the right bank of the Havardarakht, by the 
long spurs from Saratega, only in thie case they do not run down 
closely to the water's edge, and slope more gradually, Thess slopes alao 
are wooded some few hundred feet up, but nut very much so nearer the 
bottom and the river. 

A short distance beyond we come to the important feature of the 
river, described before, called the Tangi, and here the country is 
naturally all rocks, and very barren, the sides being most precipitous, 
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fmuny tlong the Sorki stream, all reclaimed by immense labour from. 
The sides of the Surki stream are well wooded, and on the left bank 
are formed by the spurs from Sarategs Mountain, and on the right bank 
by spurs trom the high hills behind the Almed Khel villages. But, 
au I said previously, the country romd the Tangi and on to Lajhi 
ix, on each wide of the river, very hare, rocky,and wild; the banks boing: 
very procipttows and the river very narrow and winding considerably. 
Passing Lajhi, and getting into the country of the Chakmannia, or 
Chamnkatnis, we begin »gain to get into a woll-woodel and fortile land, 
and go on to the mouth of the Mangior Defile, and by Isteal: back to the 
foot of the spura from Mandeha wnd tho end of the Taiwar range. 
In going along this route we pass two rivers on tho right Imuk, 
up which I have been, one tho Gabara Rivor rising in the Gabar' 
Mangal Hills, ond flowing into the Kurram opposite Koraia, which 
ie fuil of villages, and most excellently cultivated for aome 8 ur 9 imiles, 
until we tegin te leave the Chikmanni country and enter that of the 
Gubar Mangals, where-wo get more roky, hilly eountry, and auturnlly 
wilder. It in enrions to notice how, with few exceptions, theau 
indopendent, wild robbers seem to Hive in the most difficult country. 

_ Tho sedond river wo posed was the Zigor, whigh risea in the 
Makbbul conntry, but which is not nearly so well cultivated. When we 
wont with the Goneral and his staff ap this river on a reconnaissance 
with a cavalry escort, we found it diffienlt to get any water for the 
horses; though at last the villagers showed ws ome black atnff they 
calle! water for the quadrupeds, and many of ns bipeds drunk boiled 
milk brought from the village. We had not long to complain of want 
of water in the Makhbul country, for a tremendous thunidorstorm broke 
over ns, and we were wll well soaked before we got home. Disagreesble 
as it wat, however, when the yollowish-gromm light from between the: 
block clouds lit up a few peaks hero and there, and the lightning. now 
and then quite dawling, wae followed by a clap of thunder that was 
taken. up by the echoes and rolled along from hill to Lill for some 
minntes, I thought the Mukhbul country & far finer bit of territory this 
Thad in the-oarly morning, when all looked dry and tninteresting, 

Bliost lied to the south aul weet of tho Kurram River, and behind 
the range of hilla on the right honk ef thy Kurram; Jt is bounded on 
the north by the Jaji Maidan and Gabar Mangal hills; onthe sonth by 
the Waziri Hills; on the east by a range between it and the Hasan 
Kiels ond Darweah Khela, and on the west by the Gabar Mangal 
aod Julran Mountains. Khost in ulso eplit ap hy low ranges of hills 
Tiohing weress from east to west, dividing it ae it were into three 
‘principal valleys, which aré flat, and the soil alluvial. About Matun 
the country is very wall cultivated, a good deal of irrigation being 
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carried on, but the natural growth on the hills is spare, being small 
scrub jungle. 

Poaks and Places of Interest visited by the Sureey.—Tho principal peaks 
visited by Captain Woodthorpe and myself have been, Bodin, 14,000 feet, 
lat.-39° 68° 67", long. 70° 16! 8"; Matungeh, 12,500 feet, Int. 247 OF a0", 
long. 69° 48" 7", this on two occasions; the Lakerai Kotal on the 
Safid Koh, 10,600 foet, lat. 34°.8 10", long. 69° 50°30"; the Shutar- 
warden, 10,800 feet, lat. 32° 56° 20", long. 69° 24° Gi)"; Sikaram Pood, 
15,600 feet, Int, 34° 2 21", long. 69° 56° 35". | trust before this 
is read that Sikaram will have been ascended o second time, and also 
that Keraim, a very poiuted peak over Kurram, and on the Safid 
Kob, aleo will have been observed on, We havo had an ides for some 
time that this last point was higher than Sikaraum, but since we have 
been up the latter we have abandoned the notion, although it cmnot he 
far hulow the same height: this pot, Keraira, ia in lat, 33° 59’ 26", 
long, 70° 16° 42". 

This will make six ascents of the Safid Koh by the offices of tho 
Survey with this column, those to Bodin, Matungeh, and the Lakerai 
having been made, as far as I know, before any other officers of the 
army had attempted them. The honour, howuver, of being first on the 
top of the highest point, Sikaram, lies with Mr. Scott of the Survey 
Department attached to the Peshawur division. 

As some of our trips may be interesting, I will brieffy give an 
account of ong or two. 

Captain Straton of 2nd battalion 2nd Regiment, in charge of the 
signilling (he relieved Captain Wynno, 6let Light Infantry, who wan in 
charge of the signalling formerly, but went homo), las sooompanied 
ws on all our trips of any importance or where there was a likelihood of 
danger, in order to keep up communioation with the troops. While 
mentioning signalling, it is otrango more men do not know it. We have 
ted the heliograph under the name “ heliotzope" for many yours in 
the Surrey before it ever came into use in England, and for triangnla~ 
tion it-waa very useful, Tt cannot bo expected that in England tha 

will be as useful as in this country, but considering how 
tneh pai hed done with it, and how much we have to do with Eagtorn 
cotntries, we ought certainly to have many more officers and men, not 
only able to commumicite, but able to talk with cas, A i-inch 
heliograph has been need to communicate at o distance of 7$ miles ont 
hore, and there is no mason why a 6-inch heliograph shoulil not 
be read at 100 or 150 miles, Captain Wynne on this expedition hua 
kept up communication with o 3-inch Mance heliograph at $4 miles, 
Captain Straton also has read a S-foot fing at 25 miles with a yrood 
telescope. We certainly hove found this on many occasions of preat 
use bo ts, 

One of the T2nd Highlanders, Corporal Eason, an excellent sigualler, 
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@ first-rate shot, and good walker, has been with us also on every 
occasion of importance, und on every ascent of the Bafid Koh; except 
when wo visited the Lakerni Kotal, when nn one bot Captain Wood- 
thorpe and myself went, na the General wished our visit to be kept ws 
séoret as posible. 

Tho second trip to Matungeh was mado on the 24th of April from 
All Khel, Major White, of the {2nd Highlanders, Captain Woolthorpe, 
Captain Strato, and myself, accompanied by Corporal Eason and three 
signallers of the T2nd Highlanders, started from the village at about 
f 4M. Ali Khel in about 7300 feet high, so we had « climb of about 
5500 feet before we reached the top, and we ware not very noar the foot 
Of the hill, and so had some littl distance to travel before our work 
began, We had had very severe storme for a day or two before, anil 
the thermometer went down to 27° Fahr. at Ali Khel. These storms 
had provented our going befor on the 20th aa-we had originally intended. 
It was very cold therefore on the 24th, but perhape not so bad as afew 
ilays previously, Tolling along w spur, we managed to reach the top in 
about five hours. For the last 1500 feet wo had mow of some: depth, 
hut whioh luckily was only frozen in one steep place, and this eortainly 
waa a nasty littl bit to get over; otherwise, except for the fact that 
miking stops and #0 on delayed us, and the sinking of our feet in the 
Enow where soft tired us, there was nothing dangerous. Perhaps the 
moet trying thing wae tho glare off the snow, the sun being very brighit; 
at jeast the next day I suffered rather from sore eyes. Tho cold at thu 
aumimit was very groat and the wind most cutting. Cuptain Wood- 
thorpo took the ubeervations with a 6-inch subtense transit theodolite by 
Troughton ond Simms, which was « trying and annoying piece of work, 
for there belng several feet of mow, the loge of the instrument woald 
eink ji the day wore on, making frequent readjustment necessary, I 
did the plane-tabling, Imt found it was no easy matter to driw with 
fingers thet continually lost their feeling; and from standing still in 
the anow I was not aware of the existence of my toes. Howover, we had 
& good day and got thrmgh plenty of work, returning to the camp ut 
Ali Khel comfortably tired and healthily hungry to enjoy commissarint 
Tatione in the evening. 

On April s0th Captain Woodthorpe and myself, with thirty Gorkhas 
of the Sth, went to Belut,» village on the Larider River, preparatory to 
starting up the Lakerai Rotal; as the General roquired a reconnaissance 
to bo made of that route. We kept it a# quiet as poesihlo, aml under 
the charge of Sarwar Khan, eon of Mahomet Amin Khan of Gandeah, and 
a baddraggar (guard of villagers) of mest cutthroat-looking villains, 
and leaving a few of our Gorkhas to tuke care of our camp, we started 
‘on cur journey the next morning, the Ist of May, 

A Pathan, one of the 5th Panjab Native Infantry, a havildar, br 
natn TTaxratt Shah, hed Leen kindly sent with us by Major McQueen, 
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of that regiment, and he wns most useful, having been along the route 

before, and being able to act aa interpreter for us with the baddraggar. 

The first part of our journey was along the bed of the Laridar (or 
Lalidar) stream for 7 or $ miles, and between thickly wooded spura of 
the mountaina: the over, like all mowntain streams in this country, 
being full of boulders against. which to pkin ono’s shina. The road 
then turne « little to the left over m low spur, and following thia up. 
strives of o emill saddle, Here we halted for a few minutes to colloot 
our men who had begun to atraggle. 

We lad by this time begun to reach the snow which was about » 
foot or two deep in some places. The sconory of this portion was exquisite 
and quite Alpine in many parts. Ih the midet of a deep forest where the 
sunlight fell between the trees, the lower underfeatures of varions colours 
sere lit up in places by the sun, while in others they were rich in desp- 
colonred shadows, the dark pines all around and above looking blacker 
end bincker as you gazed upwards,in contrast to the eowy, glistening 
range of the Salid Koh behind them; thy grandeur of the seene catiaed 
ue to stop, and excited mingled feelings of awe and admiration, But 
what could one do? Ewen if 1 had the power to sketch such « scene, 
T had not the time, for speedy olaervation was necessary if we intended 
to do work and return in anfoty, 

Combined with this, there were our ruffianly-locking baddraggar in. 
their dark bine lungis,and with thoir quaint woapons, who at every halt 
cast themsclves about in most natural and picturesyne groups, always 
improving rather than spoiling the scene; eo different from the European 
dresses of mxywelf und companions, which made ws appear ont of place and 
niore like barbarians than our guides were. Continuing our way along 
the spurs, wa began to leave the vegetation a8 we got higher and into 
decper snow, until we arrived ot lest at the kotal, about 10,600 feot, 
The northern aide had very deep snow on it, and on asking how much 
there waa generally in winter, one of our guides in explanation placed 
his hand ss high as he could above his head. On thie occasion it waa 
about 2 or 3 feet deep. I did acme plane-tabling and found it quite as 
coll as on Matungeh, but the villagers had brought some wood with 
them, and we lit a nice fire by which at intervals | warmed my fingors, 
We then went « short way down on the north side, eo ay to get a good 
+iew of the valley and the villages, There are somo Mangal villages 
there, ot the banks of the Surkab River, viz. Taghan, Langiar Killa, 
Sirket, and Nasir Mahomet, and our guides began to get anxious and 
begged us not to go too far; no, as we had a long walk back after having 
gone about a mile and a half down, we began: our mture journey, In 
the Laridar nuddee I forgot to mention one spot called Bugnchina, o 
pretty green place with many springs of delicious water; and here we 
were told that bodies of armed men always encamped, and we rather 
disgusted our baddraggar by stopping here, as they said no one tarried 


along the roa) between this place and the mountains, as it was a great 
for robbers. 

~ A-short tHe after we had left Belut in the morning, and a short 

distunse up the river, a shot wae fired at ua irom the heights Gt was 


amnaing to wee how our Gorkha guanl “woke up," if I may so use the 


expression), but we sent the haddraggar up to crown the heighta and 
continued on cur way, finding no one and meeting with no other adven- 
ture, We took the same precautions coming back, and resched Bulut quite 
comfortably, having hud 4 most pleasant walk of about 22 miles through 
charming atenery, new country, and performed a satisfactory day's work. 
(Our trip to the Shutar-gardan on the Sth of May wus not so maitisfac- 
any Wo wore tuther a largo party, with political officers( Colonel Gordon 
and Captain. Nennick), and » large baddraggar mounted on. squealing 


ponies. At tho Sirkai Kotal Twas able to do some plane-tabling, but 


after that, when we loft Hazratt Thana and arrived at the Shotar 
gardan Kotal Twas notable to do much. I went upa-small hill on one 
ree Captam Woodthorpe Intended to go over the kotal for some 

litélo distance ‘to examine the eastern side, but I had only just fixod my 


position and begun work whon I rmceived a message to come down at 


onee, the powition apparently not being considered safe; thus L ves 
able to do hardly anything in the way of topography. The slope on the 
eiztern side ia steep to Dobandi, and near that village the country 
appeared well coltivated, but all the country round the pass itself is 
very dry and barren, with very Httle snow, ond none on the kotal 
itecl{ at the time we wore there, it lying but thinly on the adjacent 
hills, We slopt that night on the ground of an upper room in a hous in 
Hazratt Thana, and thongh I suppose I slept soundly enough, still I 
would not wish my best friends to have to do the #ame. ID conld dream 
of nothing bot hopping, crawling, and voracious creatures, and often 
awoke imagining al) sorte of horrors in that way; but wo could not 
have brought our tents with us, and it-would not have been safe to.aleep 
outeide, #0 there was no help for it but to try to sleep, and trast some- 
thing would be loft of us by the morning. On our return to Ali Khel 
the care wo took not to let any of our blankets go into onr tent previous 
to carefil examination was as necessary as it was nasty, though: porhape 
to those not personally interested. On our return journey, on 
the 6th of May, I tock aamall cirouitous route with Captain Rennick and 
arnold malik (leaiman of « village), to eco the road to another kotal, 
north of the Shutar-gurdan, Tho rod to this, between i¢ and Mir Alum 
Fort, is simply excellent ; it is all springy turf,on which I yalloped, but 
Leould not go to the kotal to sce the other side. The old malik aid 
the road on the other side “was like the palm of one’s hand,” but of 
course I cannot youch for the truth of this wtaterment, If this ja the 
caso, however, it is simply a kotal that turis the Shutar-gardan, and 1 
am worry L was not allowed to survey the country all about. 


<i 
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The road from Mir Alum’s Fort to Droikula by Ghogazai is very bad 
indeed, but that between Hazratt Thana and Mir Alum ia good one; Bo 
that though Tide not thine the road to the northorn pass could Toused by 
troops until thiey hind passed the Sirkat Kotal, yet it seems to mo it might 
perhaps be of use after they had done so, for I think men could be 
marched back from. Hazratt Thana to Mir Alam und sant by the other 
ketal without the defenders of the Shutargardin weing thom,and their 
attention could bo riveted on their front defunce ; or naa) anvhow, the 
offensive party showing that they had the knowledge of this ronte, 
would make the defenders inclined to weaken their force at the Shutar- 
gardan, in onder to defend the othor poss, as it leads to Dobandi, and 
wttack# their rear; and, lastly, in any movement to concentrate forne in 
one spot or the other, those in the attacking foree would be able to 
tmove More Tapidly and more secretly in the valley than the defenders 
could on the hills from pass to yusa. 

We did not always got off without o shot or two at us, anda little 
excitement. On one occasion, the Lith of June, Goncral Roberta and his 
staff, nccompaniod by ourselves, with a few native onlorlies, wont oma 
reconmaissancs tp the Kurram, from Keraia village, intending to reach the 
Alimed: Khel villages, near the Tangi. Captain Woodthorpe, Captam 
Striton, and myself, undor the chargo of the Malik of the Aluwed Khale, 
wore to deep wt their village that night, in order to work on som hills 
near thers the next morning, while the rest returned to Kérain. For 
this purpoes it wee njcessary we shonld po along the Kurran River by 
Laghi where the Lajhi Mangala dwell, Lajhi, both villages and river, 
are oh the south bork-of the Kurram, Tho Mangala have alwaye boon 
independent,-and have levied o tax or toll on whatever passed alony 
that road, or robbed the whole. Political manipulation lad, however, 
brought im many independent triles, the Gahor Mangaly among others, 
and just before the reconnaissanee the Lajht Mangala, or as they are 
properly called, Lajhwars, had sent ina Jirgha. Thus wlon wo started. 
some of the head men of the tribe of Lajhwars were actually detained at 
Keraio os hostages for our safe conduct through the Kura. 

Weal started with a baddraggar, composed of Chalouunnis, Mungals, 
Ahmed Khols, Makhbuls, Hom Khols, dc, Troops, however, wore not 
taken to Lajhi, but some were left some two miles short of that place in 
our rear, Our small party therefore advanced quite contontadly until. 
arriving wt the mouth of the Lajhi, we found the Mangale jumping 
about like monkeys on the hills, and barring our passage. They at Inst 
fired intowns, but shot badly, After somo further talking (whiol hail 
Hothing to do with mo, so I did not attend to it) the General deter- 
mingd bo retire. Wowere not allowed to return thoir fire, al T dare 
ony wisoly, or I think-wo could have picked off a few of them, Soon 
ifter they saw us retiring they began to ahoot at wa, and as we wert 
down the river they ran wlong the hill tops to follow us up. 

No. X.—Oor. 1879.] nes 
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At one time wo cannot haw been more than 120 yards from them, and 
how thoy missed un Deamot understand, cortainly Tallow their tellots 
came quite close enougli ta be unconifortable, aa far na wv were concerned, 
but still it was very bad shooting on their part, Lnckily no one wos 
killed, two native orderlias and ono of the baddmggar bemg wounded, 
and two animale hit; but had the General's or some other valuable ifs 
bwin taken. this affair (which we have all langhed over eines) would 
have teen far more serious, I believe there is no doubt now that 
sume of oor own baddraggnr amused themselves by firing at uo ‘The 
Lajhwure, like the rest of the Mangals, hay’ always been independent, 
and as long as they liked to be #6, and fight it out, they could only he 
admired, bot whon they send in men as hostages, and ore apparently 
willing to receive the party in» friendly way, and then on their arrival 
(in a tiarrow part of the river) begin to fire on them, their behaviour is 
hardly what can be called noble, 1 heat that other tribes say they con- 
sider it Viagraceful conduct, anda breach of all their rules of huddraggar, 
but Ddonot know whether hecsase they ay ss, it follows that ther think 
wo. L-hear that thoy havo since sent in a «um of money aud sheep, ‘wel 
kerorn bo be our allies, and to keep the road-opan along the Kurram for 
‘ns, but I sappose time will show the value of theeo oaths, Anyhow it 
is cartuln that uur subjocta must be-allowod to procoed ‘numwlested along 
the Kurrain, if the valley isto be ours, and if our neigh}urs do not 
‘choose to lot thom, they must be tanght by a lesson they can nniler- 
stand, Hefore poace was nade they might huve been fighting for their 
voll, ut mensnch os tho Mangals doing this after pace ia declared 
and signed, means highway robbery. 

Ou one other occasion, when two othor officers were with Captain 
Woodthorpe and myself, and two signallers of the 72nd ami six sepoys 
accompanying we, for survey on » hill near the Mangior Pass, some of 
those came Lajhwurs and s fow Abmed Khels, in all about two or 
threo lundred mon, came into thé valley below, Tuckily those men 
had) been firing on some grase-cutters just before, who were on the hill 
letwoon ‘ua and our camp ot Ali Khel, and had thus betrayed their 
presence. Hero the heliograph came in yseful, for General Cobbe 
warned ui of this from Ali Khel, und told ns he was wedding out four 
companies of Gorkhas to our help. Soon after the enemy had seen us 
on our hill and got pretty mear us, the Gorkhas arrived in the valley 
‘polow, and so they took themselves ‘off after firing about fifty shots at 
tis, neatly all of which went over our heads, while we had the grim 
satisfuction of knowing afterwards flint they ad lost one man for their 


bak 


Ancent of Mount Sikaram.—We went tu Silcaram ( 16,600 feet) on June 
QWth. Lhaye endeavoured to find out the real nome of this monntain, bat 
yrithont wuccews. Some eay the name is Sheik Harm, others say there 
ten shoiks, and nover were any bere,and that it ix not ite name; 
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others oall it Sotarain, but T think the generally received ‘mame ix 
Sikaram, ay they say it was given by the Sikhs. 

The night before the asoont we encamped at Sirgnl, a village north- 
west of Zabardast Killa, and’ about 5 milos (as the crow flies) from the 
hill top. We hail intonded to go part of the way wp the firstdiy, int 
owing to our being delayed at the Ali Khal, und not arriving at Sirgal 
till late; we hail to stay at that village for the night. We naleo had 
some little difficulty about getting villager to carry up our bedding the 
firat portion of the journey; and. ow passant T may remark this is the 
worst Wountry T lave over visited in which to gat a man to carry way 
ting; not even a woter bottle. Thoy certaiily aro ready, on payment, 
to help ina wey, bot their gun, their pistol, ani Inifs are the only things 
they apparently consider they onght ever to piok tp. . 

As the chance of fighting with the Amir became leas and less, officers 
ware continnally asking leéve to go with ts on our expeditions, a0 we 
often had company. On the present occasion we had a largo party, 
for, being the higgest hill, there were many who wished to make the 
ascent. It cotmisted of Major White of the 92nd Highlanders (on 
officer who, whenever duty or distance from hiv wark did not prevent 
him, always tried to get leave to accompany us for his own pleasure, 
and -vory good company bo waa), Captain Straten, (our two selves, sever 
other officers, and the Rev... Adame, the Chaplain of the force. There 
wore also four men of the 72nd, ‘four of the 92nd, and two of the 67th 
heeo were all the Europeans of the purty, ‘Besides these there wure 
onr men carrying the Instruments, natives from different parte of India, 
These men didnot wll reach tho top, and among them, I am sorry to say; 
tho man with our luneli. 

My plane-tablo was carried up excollently by «1 man who ‘has been 
with us everywhere, a nitive of Gharni, and the best walker among our 
native followers, Of the Koropeans, all reached tho top exoopt two 
ofiners and one too, who were not in tle samo wood training as our 
eelyes, Major White, the first of the party, reached the top at 1.30 ajar, 
having left Sirgal at ebont 44.4, and the othere came in at various thrice 
afterwards. Considering that Sirgal waa 8900 feet, leaving 6800 feat 
direct’ ascent, ‘and that there was a «mall range to le climbed ind 
descended: before the final ascent commenced, I do not think this was 
very bad work, especially formen who were not practiaed mountaineers. 
But especially good was the day's performance for the soldicrs, who 
brought np their rifles, and twenty ronda of ammtnition per man. 

A good deal of marble atrowed the beds of the streams at the foot 
of the mountain, and ‘near the top there was a quantity of loos shale, most 
disagrooable to climb; but the wind np of all consisted of org climbing, 
lirolon! here aml there by a sloping bit of snow, whioh liad to be 
wressed: Tn mnaty pliices this waa frozon, but there was alwnye enough 
gorfaoe of smow over tho ice to give ono a footing. Thus, éxcept that it 

ee 
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was a very tiring, long climb, it was not so formidable as it promised to 

be from below. The north site of the mountain had much more mow 

on it, and went off in long slopes, nothing near so steep as the southern 
amide, 

Unfortunately we had nota vory good day; we conld cortainly see 
the Hindu Kush, but not very clearly; the Kurram Valley had « mist 
over it which hid the forthest hills in the direction of Thal. We wore 
in hopes of being allo to see the mountains north of Kashmir near 
Gilgit, but on moh a day of comrea they wer not visible, Woe did 
what work we could however, though not #o much aa we hid expooted, 
and loft about 3 po, all arriving et Sirgal again in time to get over our 
meals comfertably, and turn into bed. We can only hope our next visit 
to this monntain and to Keraira will be more fortunate, though I four 
we run the risk of most days being hazy now. 

Vegutation aad Vegetable Products—It may he expected that, with o 
climate of rich extremes os I haye described, vegetation in scanty. 
Kadimakt, for instance, the hill above Thal mentioned before, would 
bo far better clothed if it were in the Ponjab Salt Range; and towards 
Karman the nakedness of the land increases. . 

“The olive is rare from Kurram to Shaluzan, growing only near houses 

ani ‘holy ploces; its place at Thal is taken by the Repflonia Ineifolia, 
which bears a romarkalle resemblance to it, The scrub jungly from 
Thal to the Ariob consists of daphne, sophora, and cotonesaster, the 
latter being found among most of the pines at 10,000 feet. The chief 
Ponjab forme:aro soon lost ascending. tho valley, and at Abmed-i-Shamu 
Acacia wodata and-Dakiberyia Sirsor arc last seen, Periploca aphylia, 
however, is found up to Kurram, and is used as fodder for camels. 
Pistocia infegerrima and @ emiall Kiiws ore also found. 

Trees occur near hinses, and where irrigation ia largely employed, 
us at Haro Pir, We find in such situations fine specimens of Piatonua 
orientalis, olive, celtix, und the chanuerope palm-treo, which imcreasé in 
ize going up the river; but the last gradually disappears, except near 
the Darwazagai Pas, where it forma 9 thivk, dense, olive-like sorth 
jungle. Whon this palm is not cut, it formea thick, branching tree, from 
15 to-16 feet high, and this in expecially eo near holy places; there ia an 
example of it within the walls.of D’eshawnr, near one of the gateways. 
Tt ales extends largely into the Khost country, and in the Kurram 
Valley the fibre of the loaves is nenally tho only soureo of rope, it being 
made from leavos brought from Khost. Where the rivers leave the 
hiliz and thore is protection, us at Shaluzan, vegetation is most abunilant; 
the trees:thare grow toa considerable size, and aro also healthy, for owing 
to the dryness of the climate they aro not affected by the mumerons 
lichens und fungi ws in Kashmir. ‘there are chunars (Platanus orientalis) 
af Shaluzan and in the neighbourhood with a girth of 14,16, 18,25, amd 
one Of 0G fout. 
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Dr. Aitchison (who waz uppointed as botanist to the force, and whom 
I have to thank for all my botanical informution) says that the walnut- 
trees near Shalnean are finer than any he hae ever seen, many trees 
beiig spwards of 10, and syme 17 fret in girth. Tho amlok (Dioapyres 
Lolus, 1.) ia vory numerous, and is a good tree, ite fruit being considered 
next in valun to the walnut. Apricota, plums, apples, pears, grapes, 
tleagnis, a few peaches, quince, pomegranate, and almondé are found here. 
Mulberries are grown for feeding esilkworms with, aud are tot very 
numerms, though they are fine trees; they seem to me to he more 
numerous in the Arioh Valley. A cypress of great girth and age is 
seen growing on the side of o hill clese to Shaluzan. At 6 foat 
from the grounil its girth is. feat, and the tree is visible at a great 
distance. 

The sernh jungle between Kurram and Shaluzan consista of daphne, 
cotuneaster, sophora, some berberis, spectes of Lahiates and Composite, 
ond artemisia in plenty, Convoleuluas lanugincsne is profuse, growing ont 
eal hummoecks, all the way-from the Punjab Salt Ranga to Ali Khel. 
Dr, Aitchison saya that many of the Astragali found here are Tihetan 
Intype. On the hille with  sowfhern exposure; the first thing mot with 
is (Quercus ile at 7000 feet us a thick bush; higher up it:is moro Hke » 
tree, and we huve deodar, Pinus excels, and Abics Smithiana gradually 
forming & donso forest, when Abies Wilkiana nppears, mostly near the 
ridges, at about 11,000 foot, awl then the forests thin off and gradually 
cease, At 9000 feet Quercus ilex in pushed ont by Quercus semicarpifotia, 
the latter oftem driving out the pines, anil forming a forest of ity own, 
East of Shaluzan we get Juniperus excels atl Pinua Gerardiana, tho trea 
from which the chiolgoza nut is obtsined, 

Dr, Aitchison romarka he has scen no Pinus longifolia. Pinwa excelea 
ia called in. Pashtu, “makhtar," and T'arue baceafa in tho Ariob distrint 
ix called “serap” or “serpah.” The deodar is very fine, forming 
splendid forests, this tree being quite three times as numerous as any 
other, It is curious to notion how the forest of pines is directly got 
at thrmgh the Quieres flex, thore being no intervening forest as in 

‘the Himalayas.. As already mentioned, the forests extend to about 
L100) fort; mt here they are lee dense and a fow sionbs of rhodolens 
dron, the gooseberry, » currant, with a bush juniper (not eceelia), some 
willows, and honeysuckle (lowiceras) fill up the vacant spaces, AE 
highor elovations still the bush jumiper with the birch (Betuls Boj puttra) 
alone remain, to be afterwards aupersoded by rhubarb, eremuri (allied to 
the Asphodel, having a pretty spike of yellow flowers), also tulips 
(Prititlaria), Craciferm, and rashes (Oxriees), with some grasses. Voge- 
tation on this southern exposum ia not stopped by perpetual snow, but 
it is kept down in. altitude by Want) of moisture in the soil and in 
the air; bnt, at Dr. Aitchison says, if snow existed all the year round, 
the vegetation would ascend higher than it does at present. Tho same 
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authority aluo states that betwoen Thal anil Shalauvan he hae een poly 
omofern, the Adinntum Capiliu-Fenerts, 

On the sorthern exposure we fiud the pine descending to. hens ia 
caatural forest much lower down than on the eontherw side, and deodar 
oni Piva exeelaa occur at 0200 feet. Tho fereste ere thin, swith 
ww great doal of acrub and anderwoel. We-find at first the daphne, 
sophora, ootcneaster, berberis, the Fothergilla iaeoluersla’(s Kashmir 
type), coleustor, several. roves, Buddleia, a small. tree like the almond, 
soveral largo Astrageloid Legnminosm, another lange berberis, jaamines, 
honeyauckles (lonicera’), wud the pomegranate, all mixing with Querene 
ilex and a profusion.of grasses, 

In the Steond ‘Toi #troam Dr. Aitchison found the walunt os a frnit- 
tree quite wild und perfectly natural, ae proved by the fruit, At alti- 
tudes between 8000 wad 2000 feet the rhododendron, eleven species of 
forna, with podophyllon, and quantities of Hodera heliz wore met. with. 

Now let uw sdvance fowsrds the Paiwar Kotal. On thoascent-of the 
keotnl, wt the bake, we moet in the valloy near Turi aT AEN 
jungle of Quercus flex (which is covered with a specics of mistletoe), but 
mixed here and there with Juniperve exeelut, which lost, « little further 
Gn, is found ana tree, We tleo find the same daphne, cotoneaster, and 
sephora os before, and the umall_yullove ross and Buddinia. . Ascending, 
the deoilar buesmer numerous und the-onk has Leeumo a tree, and Pinna 
exeeln with Abies Smithiawe forms the forest. Here alvo we find the 

‘wah. When fairly in the kotal woods, wo meet with Abics Webblana, but 
uot befure. In these wouds, except the two oaks aa lunhes, Qaerens tie 
and Quercus eomicarpyfolia, thoro ia ne undergrowth, Pinus Gererdiana 
j# not mot with here wntil we arrive at the lower edie of the forest with 
a northern exposure, and thery it is plentifnl, 

The deodar forest, from tho 8pinghar Kotsl, and for many miivs, 
ig anporti: almost unlimited in oxtont, ani capabloof being mado great 
om of. Dewending the Ariol, the night bank ia well cultivated; and 
the left is nearly bare until weurrive ot Ali Khel. Tho plane-trees 

‘andl vines do not grow juet héro, and tho waluut ot this spot 16 rancor 
treo, In the bed of tho stream ie the willow (Salie Babylonien), which 
with « nxturally willl Sulix is cultivated to protect embankments for 
inrigution purpwes. Hippophen. ia cultivated as a hedge, olmaguim is 
cominon, and apricots, plums, apples, anda fiw pears are found. Also 
ws bafore we have daphny, sophors, two species of cotoneastar, the single 
yellow: rose, a sort of gongeberry, a species of culeaster, and lastly a very 
handsome Inburntm (like Astragalm), called jirril.. The bark of this 
cut off in tings ie employed by tho natives to put round the sheaths of 
their knives in place.of braas.- The fern obiefly met with in the Ariob 
Valloy ig the leplniom ruta-mercria, ‘Tho foresta would probably grow 
down: to the water's odie, but for tho fact of their: boing cleared for 
wood and for irrigstion purpowes. 
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"The cultivated trees.are Popalie ala and the beforementioned Safce 
Babylonien, besides # epocies of poplar now to Dr. Aitchison, In the 
Kurram Valley two crops aro grown during the year; the first barley, 
whest, anda kind of olovur; tho second rice, mmixe, millets, tobmoca, 
peas, alittle opium; and geome cotton. Most of tho villages aleg bare 
orchards. 


Tn the: Arioh only one crop ia grown (except in-Alwed Khol where 
there are two), and thia one consiste of whent, harley, maine, Tiew, 
millet, pulses, and clover. Tobaceo is oomasionally planted, some vege- 
tables, a little opium, oil seads, and somo peas. Haan Khel and Ahmed 
Khel produce the best grapes, but the people are-so poor and so greedy 
they never let'them ripen. Rokian las by report the beet wheat and 
apples. 

ae wotoal gardeniner little ia done; onions, a white radish, and ome 
members of the melon tribe are sown, and flowers ure raised. for siarate 
and holy places. These include the red damascene, white and double 
yollow Persiun rises, an iris, 4 mallow, and-an cleagnus, for the sake of 
ite sweetly scented flowers and its fruit. 

Ih. Aitchison, to whom Dagain express my acknowledgmenta, hns 
of course compiled. « full and scientific botanical report af his own work, 
which I presume-will be polished, and which will necessarily be very 
interesting, expecially to botanists and thom peculiarly interouted: in the 
subject. 

Tnhabitents—The poople aro agricultural, pul their irrignution works 
ahiow immense labour, but how many generations it hus taken to bring 
thom focthetr presont stato itis impossible to-say.. Thotr manufae- 
turing industry is limited. to guna (topak), long-barrolied weapons, very 
heavy, and bound ronnd with brass, with a stock cnt out ine curve: 
pistola (kesai)and knives (charras) in Khost, Shainzan, Zoran, and other 
places; the Kliost knives being considered tho best. Some of the guns 
aro rifled, and some of tho-men have old Enfields, the wtocke-of which 
they have ont down to the same ahapo ua thotr own; this profermce 
appears strange, ac of course the whole balance of the weapon is spoilt, 
L notion thet all ihe better sort of guns wem English male, and where 
not entirely.so, the lock generally was; even their flint locks were 
mostly English, and T have not scon one gun with hammor and mpple 
that wae not marked “Tower.” 

Their pintols arg reat, heavy, chunsy things, some hondsamely inlaed, 
having large bell mouths, othury being straight in the barrel. [was 
informed by them. that the bellsmonthed one was for use when near an 
ancmy, ne they pat in three or fonr balls, and it made a large wound, so 
the man could not recover, while tho stright barrel wna.for ehooting at 
an cnomy when a littl: distanco of. Thoir knives are about two fect 
long, about one inch anda half deep at the bilt; and about a third of an 
inch thick at the back near the hilt. ‘They take « deep edgo, are always 
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kept very sharp, and taper off to a very fino point, which has_a little 
curve upwaris. I¢ may he Dnagined what a terrible gash is given by 
such a knife. The handles of course (like all Eastern ewords and knives) 
are stall, in faot much too emall for Europeans to take a good grip of 
‘them, and T have not seen a single knife, evan among the best of them, 
without o flaw in the metal They make baskets of very open work, anil 
ala chaplis or grass shoes, the lest things to climb hills in when 
accustomed to therm. 

The women make a very coarse stuff out of sheep's wool, anil 
take the men’s large loose trousers (rog) and their own (jerol), whielk 
latter are tighter than the men’s below the kneo. A shirt (Kkhat) 
also is made by them of woul or cotton, which hangs down from the 
tiwek to the ankles. A loose description of chogha (or choge as English 
people call it), called sharre, is also made in the villages; it is very 
ouarie, 

Tribee—Turis, Jajie, te —Tho Kurram Valley from Thal to the castern 


foot. of the Paiwar range is inhabited mostly by the Turis; a strong, 


sturdy people, who like all those hill men are filthy in person. Thia 
part of the country originally belonged to the Bangashos, bot they have 
been driven ont by the Turis till they have only » few villages auch 


as Shaluzan and Zeran left. The Turis wore very dissatisied with the 


Doroni. rule, and have hailod the advent of the British with delight. 
‘They are of the Shiah persuasion of Mussulmen, and this did not tend 
to make them look on the rule of the Durani Government very favour- 
ably even had it been good, they being Sunnis. Although reported to 
be a brave rove, they did not appoar in very good colours during the 
atiack on the Paiwar Kotal. They, however, have been useful to ua in 
many ways during the campaign in providing carriagy, &e, The Turis 
are divided into sections, the Gundi Kheils, Alivai, Hamza Khels, Mustu 
Khel, and Daporai, 

The Bangashes, who are also Shiahs, inhabit the Miranzai Valley, on 
the east of the Kurram, and the country ronunil abont Kohat. 

‘The next people wo come to are those inhabiting the Ariob, and os 
these are the people who have given us most trouble throughout tho 
‘war, and are likely to be the cause of most anxiety in the future, I will 
dwell » little longer on them; the more so as we knew nothing about 
them previously, 

Thovalley of the Ariob is principally inhabited by the great tribe of 
Jajis, with w fow hamlets belonging to Mangals and wandering Ghil- 
zais, culled Ham Shayahs, who have been allowed to settle on small 
portions of lanl which tho Jojis thomaolyes did not care to cultivate, the 
lutter at first being only tenants, but with the lupee of time aequiring 
ore tent ulso helping to protect the Jajia fron excursions made 

Thy Jujis ure » tribe of some 25,000, the fighting strength being 
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about 6000, There are twelve sections in tho tribe, four of which are 

not in Ariob and sightare.. ‘The four outside the Ariob aro:—{1) Jaji 

Maidan, on the borders:of Khost; (2) Jaji Danni, near the former; (5) 

Jaji Ieteah, m the country at the foot of the Isteah River and on tho 

Kurram; (4) Jaji Algarh, in the country about the Drak Algarh Pass. 

Of these I suppose the Jaji Maidan and Jaji Dannis aro pot likely to 
come under onr rule. The remaining eight, in tho Arioh Valloy, aro as 
follows :—(1) The Ada Khola; (2) the Lehwannis, who are considered. 
the bravest of the Jajiaand their lest swordamen ; they opposed us to tha 
very lust in the attacks on the 28th of November and Ind of December 

om the Paiwar Kotal; (3) the Aimed Ehola, Tian Khels; (4) tha Potla 

Ali Sangia; (5) the Ali Khelw; (6) the Shamu Kiicla, who are thi. 
most powerful, numerous, awl wealthy of the Jajia; (7) the Huan Khalsa, 

the poorest and the most dreaded of all the tribe, boing tho moat inde~ 
pondént and mout daring robbers in the neighbuurbood. In fact, no man 

dared to kill» Huan Khul, sven if he caught him in the act of honse- 

breaking. ‘The Amir aed to poy them a regular subsidy to prevent 

them tobbing along certain toads leading into Kurram, Khost, and the 

Logar. ‘There isa atory told of ono of our promising new subjects, an 

oli gentleman, who having been paid for some service he had performed, 

remarked with diseust, “That he could stool moro than that im o 

night!" Tnatly, (8) the Ahmed Khola of Karn, tive most: bigoted in 

their religion of all the Jajia (living near the Tangi), ani also perhaps 

the most well to do. 

Religion, Marriage Qustoms, dhe—Tho religion of the Jujia is that of 
the Sunni'sect of Malommedana, and they ord mortal onowies of the 
Turis. They claim down to the eastern base of the Paiwar Kotal rango 
aa their territory. They ore supposed to have originally come from 
Nital, in the district below. Hangu, between Thal and Kohut; at lonst 
they have retained to this day some customa which aro neither Sunni 
nor Shish, amongst others the bad practice of buying wives: The 
betrothal and purchase of wives leads to more bloodshed than any other: 
trmasattion.. Whona girl attains the age of seven or eight years, and 
sometimes oarlicr, she ix betrothed to a lad, who is allowed the entry 
of the house of the girl's parents, no one else daring to propose 
toher. She is allowed to grow up in close intimacy with her intended 
husband until she arrives at the ago of puberty, when the man is called 
on to pay o preposterous sum, varying from 100 rupees. even to 400 
rupees, before he can marry her, and in. casa of rofusal ho is forbidden 
the house. The result invariably leads to a fight, aa in niin ouses.ont 
of ton the girl simply rms away with her lover, and then her father 
either murders his -wonld-bo son-in-law, or what probably antiafies him 
ae woll, some one of his near relations. The other family then seeks 
revenge, or a8 thoy waltnly call it, an exchange (bhadli), and eo it 
continues. If the girl is a very obedient one, and is reluctant to leave 
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hor home or disobey her father, then her lover murders her father and 
takes her off to his house, A fight from this cause at Karmann, 
not ‘far from our camp, wae kept-up all night, from lionse to house, 
and three persons were wounded: Marriages are eolobrated with a 
good deal of firing, and dancing with swords, both on the occasion of 
“Sih MEAP pscege pteaby atime ig mee 
his own. 

hes \Tadhic bury: shin aad oty 0Bia avesusdt lis uatiivesveiRabaikn 
or shrines to the memory of all travellers ‘killed by robbers, whom 
they raiso to sanctity, The women assist in the burial as mutch aa the 
mon, but they mourn for their dead all ty themselves in « separate 


The arrival of w young Jaji into the world is celebrated bys regular 
fusillade (and rejoicing, at whatever period of thé twenty-four hours, 
night or day, the event may take place. 

Asreesed Revenut.—The asseseed reverme was so tonch per each Jaji 
section, viz.,.680 rupecs, except the Haan Khela who paid 500 rupees, 
besides kharwars (malo-loads) of 60 maunds each. Out of this, 
32,000 rupecs wore paid to the muliks (headmun of villages), inamdars 
(man holding gift-lends), and molishs (priests); and the balance of 
35,000 rupees was paid to the Kabul Government, making the total 
67,000 rupees: Of the kharwars (mnle-loads of grain) there were 
collected 56 altogether; out of these, 12 kharwars 562 maunds were paid 
to the maliks, ke., and tho remaming 22 kharwars 28 maunda‘to the 
Durani Government, All professions and trades were taxed, which 
ueturally extinguished any small «pirit of enterprise that might other 
wise have existed. 

Remaining Tribes.—Tho remaining tribes who have been directly or 
indireetly concerned in the campaign, some of whom willbe British 
subjects-and others neighbours for the future, are aw follows :—On the 
north and nurth-west and over the Lakeraiare the Azar Khelw, Akbar 
Khels, Sacfoodeen Khels (aword of religion), and Babar Ghilzais, who 
have always been independent of the Kabul authority. These Ghilzais, 
Captain Rounick tells me, are neithor maranders nor kooches, and they 
will probably be very unobtrusive and peaceful neighbours. 

To the west and south-west are tho great tribe of Ahmedzai 
Ghilzai, consisting of tho Zaman Khels, Amram Khole, Kasim Khels, 
Machalgu, Tota Khels, and Bago Khel Ghilvais, The three last-named 
sections of thie tribe are toit what the Hasn Khele have been to the 
Jajis, i.e. robbers by training and profession, These tribes, thomgli 
nominally independent, are yet somewhat under the influence of Pad- 
shah Khan, now Wazir to the present Amir, and who is the hend_of the 
rest Ghileai clan, abont and west of the Shutar-gardan. 

South ofthe Avich vara the Sohaks. or Kohalinware, or -JSurmad 
Ghilzais, Also south of the Kurram and on its left bank; holding the 
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— eguntyy about the: Lajhi River, are thir Lajhwars, hd are Mongals, 
and these Lajhware are divided into three chins; the Fattahkekhul, the 
Agarkbal, aod Andaaidhml. ‘These Lajlwarsare the men who behaved eo 
treacheronsly, and fired on ts wher we wert to Lajhi, ; 
» Again, onthe right andeleft banloof the Kurrant, coming next td the 
Lajhwars, on the-east, ary the Chaknunmis, or Chorkaniis, holding thie 
country about Keraia; on the Kurrum to Lajii, to Makhbul Lat, ander 
the Gabara Hiver to the Mangal ooantry, Next tho Chakmannis, to 
the cast, srecthe Mukhbula in the country between Jaji Thana’ ant 
the Kurram. | 
All thee tribes are independent, but [ have no reliable information 
as to-whether-any or how inany of these will como under British rile. 
- Khost is inkuhited’ by Khostwals who ero Sunnis, and: whose chicf,. 
‘Akram Khan, guvo_in his submission to the British at omee; they were 
under the Kalu] Government, To the west and north-west of Khost 
wre thy Jadranis and Gaber Mongols, both independont. South of 
Khost and Kurram iso powerful tribo, the Waziris, who aro divided 
into the following clana: Loli, Maheud Weitiris, Gurbux Waziris, Alanod- 
zais and Utinonzals. 

The Mangal are scattered all over the country, and there dre many 
divisions of them. ‘They are robbers and -ruffiana wonerally: There 
are Mangal villages near the Mangior and in Khost, aud even to the 
east of tho Paiwar, Somevwre fonnd aleo on the murth side of the 
Lakersi_Kotal in the Surkab Valloy, and in fiot wherever they can gots 
piseo of land. Whatever portion of this robber tribe may come tinder onr 
rule, itis tobe hoped they will learn that there is a difftrence between 
‘moun and tuum 

‘Tho: iiress of all these hill men cousiste of w large, loose pair of 
trousers: (partuk), a looxe surt of cout; called a khat, a turban ‘or 
pugerse (usually dark blu), called rumeal,a long shawl or searf sbout 
tlw body, naually dark bine, and thon callod @ “Inngi," and sometinies 
a white sort of sourf called a “tekrai,” When the weather in onld 
toy wear thu coarse chogha I mention! before, mil some wear posh 
teens mad» of ehtcpekine. Whenat is wet the hair is worn: outside, 
at-ather times the lather sido (sometimes vory well workod) ia ont- 
side. They all walk about armed with «gun or rifle, a knife, and two 


‘The women wear trousers ond « jacket, and a long shawl, generally 
all bine with a little red here ond thore, with whith they cover up: 
their bodies and feces, no matter how old or hideous they may be. Thive 
never secon apy young women; there have been some fearful bags some- 
times outwide the villages, but that is ull. ore 

Whilo at Kerais the Chakmannis gave ue an evening entertainment 
of dancing and singing. In their warsanoe there were ap inner ring of 
young men dancing round the fire and.wn outer ring, outside of which 
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ugain man were rinuing as fast as they could go. ‘They all brandished 
Knives at the imminent risk of cutting off one another's heads; but the 
dance waa neither interesting nor pictutesqne. 

They showed us, however, a marriage dance, which was better. 
There was an inner and an outer ring muds round the firs. ‘The 
inner was composed of men with long hair, who at a distance looked 
almost like women, When I usked who thoy wore, I was informed 
they were young wen who wore their hair long because the ladies 
liked it; but, being amused at this reply, I remarked thoy. wero not 
all young, to which I got the curious ruply, that nevortholess the 
ladies wore very fond of those men. Those with long hair moved 
round the firo at a somewhat slower pace than tho outer ring, keeping 
time with the tom-tom which, of course, was being beaten. ‘They 
did. not seem to sing much, being apparently more intent on making 
their long uir swing about in timo ta the tune, This they did by 
leaning forwards towards tho fire, and swaying their heads about from 
Tight to loft, backwards ond forwards, aud round and round, with such 
onergy that their wiry hair moved abot, keeping «nite straight ont 
on onil, without o wave in it, by the force of the motion, I don't. know 
if they wufferel from headaches the next morning, lint they certainly 
ought to have felt very ill, ‘The outer ring was conmposed of males of 
all ages, from young children ta toothless old men, and theso in the 
meantime went through a mont quaint dance. 

This outer circle was divided into three parts (three arce as it wero), 
thesé compoxing one of the portions singing together some words, 
which seemed to proceed from their nasal organs, all the reat then 
joining in « chorns, that sounded as if it camo from the bottom of their 
throuts, and appeared to bo something like Ach sh—Ah oh—Wuh ah— 
Wah ho” At tho same time they all elapped their hande anil bowed. to 
the fire, turned round to tho right, miising their hands over their heats, 
tomied buck again, ond clapped their hands sgnin; then turved to the 
loft and back again, and bowed to the fire and clapped their hands apain; 
thie Hey did several times, and then the next portion of the circle mang a 
verse followed by the chirua ugain, and soon. Their feet ala did wstep, 
a tieet decided step, smocthing between a Highlund fling and a Christy 
wivetrel breakdown, All the time they wero also. jrmidnally moving 
round the fire, ‘The tom-tom was beaten, and as it grow louder and 
quicker, a0 did the song ant dance gu louder wal qnicker (the men's 
heads in the tiddlo aleo moving more rapidly), until at last thoy got 
very excited, made a great noise, and looked very wild. There were 
clear indications of un sir in thie song, and cortamly most marked 
time, With their picturesque dresees, quaint faces, and wild gestion- 
lations (all made more grotesquo and savage by the fire-light), it 
formed: a mout curious anc interesting woene, 

After these dances they began sumo ‘aoloa, quartetts, do,, bnt these 
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were too dreniful. <A boy screeched as if he wished to break a blood- 
vessel, and not heing able to stand this part of the performance, Dretired 
to my tont aid fell asleep. 

Conelusion—Of all the trilws that will como mniler our role none will 
iw of a> much importance te us as tho Jajis, and none will probably 
feel the change more; but 1 think they already begin to perceive that 
the advent of the British has been a godsend to thom, Before then 
they had wen driven nearly wild by the hoavy taxntions of the late 
Amir Shere-Ali, They had also suffered much from the foods in the 
spring of last year which carried away nearly 15 per cent. of their 
cultivated ands, “Those floods wore very severe, and for more than four 
months there waa over 7 fest of ice inthe Ariob Valley, In February 
and March thore was as much os 3 fect of mow. But the Jajia arm now 
flocking back to. their villages; even those who had gone as far ne the 
borders of Kafirstan are returning to their ruined homes, and the wnate 
lands ore being brought under enltivation with great vigour. "This 
they aredoing in spite of the numerous other occupations the Britiah 
provide them with, and which they seem fully to appreciate. They 
are apparently beginning already to seo that poace and security have 
mid» them richer than they were; and that the nioney thrown into 
their hands for transport, grass, timber, roud-making, d&c., menns tho 
power to reclaim from the river the lands they have lost. 

Thaye endeavoured to bo o# brief as possible, tint I am afraid this 
paper will Le thought too long. A new country is always Interesting, 
and on is wo afraid of leaving owt anything which, apparently trifling, 
may be of importance, that the description grows to greater longth 
than waa at first anticipated. So I conclude with the hope that the 
example of willinyness to be n peace-loving folk, at present set by 
the Jajiv, may be followed by the other teities in turn, and that this 
behaviour ia not the [nll before the storm, with the secret design, after 
thoir crope are collected and stored, to begin their reckless waya 
again, bot is o firm determination to become an orderly and contented 
race. “They will require, of course, placed over them a man of strong will 
and great courage who will role them kindly, it firmly ; a man whom 
they will feel they can trast as one who will never deceive thom, but 
whois ag qnick to punish na he ia quick to give nesistance and reward, 
Tf auch «a man is put to rule them, and they are in carnest themselves, 
there soome every prospect of a bright future in store for these newly- 
made subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and Empresa of 
Tilia. 
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History anid Present Condition of our Geographical Knowledge of 
Madagascar, By the Rev. Jaurs Snes, junior, 
Map, p, (35, 


Mitery,—Although only seon by Europeans within the last 880 yours, 
the great African island of Madaguscar has been Iciown to the Arbs for 
many centuries, probably for at least m thonsand years past; and also, It 
Perhaps not for m long a time, to the Indian tradura of Catch and Bom- 
bay.” The former, indeed, have left inofficeallo traces of their indinenve 
inthe words they introduoad into the Malagasy language, principally 
in the names of the days and months. and iy, those connuctad with 
divination ani astrology; and also. in the varions snperstitions they 
engmfted upon the original religious holief and charm-worship of the 
inhubitants.t - | 

But oven before the Ambian intercourse, jt seeme probably that the 
Phoenician traders, in some of thoee long voyages made by * the ships of 
Tarehish ” (1 Kings x. 22), touched at Madlagasoar, or at Joust obtained 
information alent the island. For it is montioned by some of the 
Glissiéal writars tinder various names: thus, Ptolemy in ‘his “Tablas " 
Appears to Tefer to it under the name of Menuthion;$ und Pliny writes 
about an island whieh, in the opinion of many authors, could hardly be 
any Other thin Madagascar, under the name of Cérne.§ And ih has been 
atippowsl to be olsouroly indicated in the book “Dé Mundo,’ ascribed te 
Anstotle, under the namo of Phanbalon || (or Phebol), 

Some other names are alsv given to Madigascar by early writers: 
Hox, in a quaint old book publixhed in 1609 by Hieronyins Mogiserns, 
entitled ‘ Beechreiiung dor Mechtixen und Weitherhimbten Insul 
Madagascar” (Altenbourg in Meissen), it ja stated that Arrian calls 
it Menutheseis, Stephanus Byzantinus, Menuthis, anil Diodorus Sicults, 
fomboli. "Tharetus ia also quoted jis waving that it was calle Pacras. 
on neconnt of thy matiy tortoises fori there; afterwards dihargra, thon 
Manutia-AlphiT, wl then Mayaiasear, cormption of the name of Maga- 
doxd, tithe mainland of Afries, whesn King ia ssid to hove invaded ‘tlie 
biland, Finally, this word was changed to Madagascar. So rms the 

* Bee Bir Bartle Freres deapatches in Bloc Boole on tiv Kagt Afrionn Slave ‘Trmde, 
+. Boe Rov. L. Dalle in the « Anutanknarive Antual,’ No th, pp 75-91. 

+“ Hule 6 provesen prmontorio hodie Moeambique adjanct ak sativo ort Tnerile 
nomuind Metinihisa: enjus paeltio 83 Anutral, 12°0" (ib, dy. oan. 9). 

§° Contra Sintm Porsicum Cerne nominetur Insuls adverea Aithiopin, cajun neque 
magnitnds, neque intervalinm a continento constat, 2Etilopes tantem pepulos habors 
tradiiur” (Ub ri cap. 31), he bishop appointed to ‘Modagasear four years sro law 
eiliqetand thin mame “Come” is thust of hiv wee on lis offictil seal, 

£ Queds tan Ipale magnitnding neo Tubrobann oodit, nec ea én! Pliebol nomen pat, 
bee ad Arabicum Sinwm”—' Dy Mumlo: Ad Aleranitram,’ Sit, ‘21, 
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account, some of the particulars of which are probably not very reliable, 
although they may possess a hasia of fact. * 

Madagascar is mentionod by several of the Arabian writers, boing 
known to thom also by various names: as Serandah und Chebomas and hy 
the geographers Edrisi and Abulfeda (twelfth and thirternth omturies) 
uniler the strangely different title of Phelon (or Phenbalon), Quambalon 
(or Chambalon), 2aléds (alec variously «pelt, and (Gesirat-al-Kewr (or 
Island of the Moon). 

The country was first made known to (modern) Enropean notions 
by the colehrated Venetian travellor Marco Polo, in tho thirteenth century, 
He, however, did ‘not himself visit the island, put heard -yarions aceounts 
of it during his trevele in Asia, under the name of Magaster or Madet- 
gesnar, a chapter in his book of travela (33; bk. iii, Yule’s wl. pp. 
445-364) ie-devoted ton description of it; lut much of whit ho relates 
in ovidentiy confused with accounts of Zanzihar and eauntries dn the 
miinlind of Africa, aa ho says that ivory is oon of the chief produutiona, 
and that clophants, giraffes, and other animals (which never existed in 
the island), were numorotis. His well-known account of the radh or 
gigantic bird, long thought to bo entirely falmlous, has during the list 
fow yours been discovernd to have a busis of fact in the existence of tho 
now-extinet /Epyornis, o struthiqus bird allied to the New Zealand 
Mon, and which produced the largest of all known ere. 

Tt-was not until the commencement of tho sixteenth contury that 
Europeans set foot upon the great island. Towards the end of the pre- 
vious century the adventurous Portuguese savigators, Bartholomew Diaz 
and Vasco de Gatna reached the sunthernmest portions of Africa anid 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, thus discovering tho sen route to India 
and the further East. On the Mozambique coast they found nutubers af 
Arate trading with India and well acquainted with Mailagasear. Tot in 
1505 King Mancal of Portugal sent out a groat expedition of twenty-two 
ships to the Indies, ander the command of Don Francisco de Almeida, tha 
fitst vioermy, with oners to build fortresses at Sofula and Quiloa for the 
protiotion of the Portugnese commerce in Africa. Juan dé Nova, whose 
name in preserved in that of @ small island in the Mozambique Channel, 

sailed in thisexpeditio. Almeida sent back in the Leginning of the 
following year eight ships loaded with spices to Portugal, under the 
command of Fernand Soares. On their way they discovered on the 


* Shice writing the abern I harp mferrod to tho original texte of anime of the clasdent 
wuthors referred to by the off German writer, mx well ee bo hiv own book; and also to 
a eroed French author, Gomellin, who, in his work eittitled * Reelurhes mur he Gungm= 
pie Syaiéouitique et Positive die Ancions” (4 vols, Paris, 1813), disputes the opliien of 
earlier writers that Madagascar was mentioned by classical authora under the names of 
Comme and Mounthing (tom. py. 80, 101-108), With mgaril to the former of thee 
nome, | think bis opinion le core, but fom not po sare about the second, Goesellin 
maintains that Mecuthine woe the name of @ gery betel! island tn the cstuary of one of 
the great iverson the Bast Afrinan coast 
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first of Fobruary, 1506, the cast coast of Madagnscar.* From. this 
jt appears cloar that Soares, and not Almeida, as commonly said in 
histories, was the real discoverer of the island. 

Tn that same year Joico Gomes d'Abren discovered the west const of 
Madagascar on the 10th of August, St. Lawrence's day, from which cir- 
eunstanoo, following the usual custom of the early Spanish and Portu- 
guese navigators, the island received the name of San Lourengo, which 
it retained for more than o hundred years. He gave the name of 
Bahia Formosa te the bay which ho first entered, apparently the bay 
between Post Barrow and Point Croker an the south-west coast. -Tho 
famaous navigator, Tristan da Cunha, who was sent ont to India in the 
same year, ale heard of the island through one of his captains, Rodrigo 
Pereira Cotitinko. This officer had bean obliged to take refuge in one 
of the sonthern ports of Madagascar from « storm which scattered 
Da Cunha’s squadron off the Cape of Good Hope. Hearing glowing 
actomnts of the newly-foand country from his subordinate, Da Cunha 
vinited various parts of the same coast, making with his own hand a 
chart of what ho discovered, and wax accordingly, though of course 
mistakenly, colobrated in song by his conntryman Camiens in the 
Liusiad (0. x., 5.39), as the discoverer of Madagascar :— 

“Green Madagatear’s flowery dale shall «well 


Fils oohned faue, till coean's scuthimost bound 
O’er talve ond shorce unknown his fame resound." 


He reached the northern end of the island on Christmas Day, and 
acconlingly gave it the name of Cape Natal, & namo which, however, 
it has not retained, but has been for long known as Cape Amber, or 
Ambro. 
The ship of Gomez d'Abron doubled the northern cape, and running 
‘along the east coast reached the mouth of the River Matitinana on the 
sonth-enat, whore he landed. Ina letter dated Mozambique, 8th February, 
1507, to King Manoel, from the colelrated Afonso d’Alboquorque, who 
wus with Da Cunha's expedition, he speaks of the discovery of the 
ixlanil; pd that within a short time several of the most intrepid Porta- 
guess navigntors discovered various portions of the Madagascar coast 
while on their voyages to or from the far east—in fact they seem to have 
aliudst, if not quite, cironmnavigated the island. 
During the carly times of the French intercourse with Madagascar 


* Sue 'Tho Lite of Prince Howry of Portugal, ourmamod The Navigator,’ Major's 
ea, London, 1868, p 415. 
{ Mickio’s trauelation of the Woaind. Sew Lyons MeLeod, ‘Madagusmar and ite 
Pesyle,’ p. & The origiual Portuguese runs thus -— 
“Pelo Cosna tambent, que unnas extinto 
Seri sou nome em todo o mar que lava 
As Thus do Austro, © praias, qae 40 chamun 
De Bad Levees¢o, ¢ em todo o Bol pe allem.” 
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(reign of Henri TV.), they called it by the name of Ile Dauphiné, but 
this appellation was never accepted by other nations. 4 

A few words may here be said about tho name by which the island 
has been known for the last 200 years. 

There is much reason to beliove that Madagascar ia not « native 
name, but one given to the country by foreigners, and haa only in 
modern times bean acospted by tho inhabitants. The spelling of the 
word in its present form is opposed to the laws of the nutive ortho- 
graphy, which does not allow tho joining of two such consonants Aa 
a and ¢ (¢, moreover, is not used), and all native words ond i « vowel. 
Nosia-dambo or * Isle of wild hogs,” was a name occasionally givon to it, 
but when the Malagasy speak of the wholo of the island they tumally 
cull it Zeno rehétra izao, “ This all,” or Isao fontdlo fzao, “ This whole,” 
thinking; like many insular people, that their own conntiry was the 
toost important part of the world, and that the Arabs and other 
foreigners who visited the north-west coast, came from some insigni- 
ficant islands across the sea. Another term, somewhat poetical in form, 
and occasionally used by the peuple, is Ny anton’ ny riaka, i.e. * The 
(land) in the midst of the moving waters,” a term which might be used 
of any island, but ia only applied to Madagascar itself, ndsy being the 
word employed to denote the smaller islands off the mainland. This 
term was eugraved on the huge silver coffin of the first Radima, who 
was thore called Timpon’ ey anivon' ny riaka, “ Lord of the island,” as 
above desvribed. The form of the word," like the name of the inhabic 
tants of the country, Mulayasy (also probably not a native one), seema 
to indicate au African origin, so that possibly there may be some foun- 
dation of truth in the accounta given by the German writer alroady 
quoted from. Ma, it is well known, is the usual prefix to words 
indicating tribal names on the African continent, a8 Makelolo, Mata- 
tele, &e, 

The early accounts given of Madagascar by voyagers and other 
Writers are fall of glowing and oxtravagant praises of its fertility and 
tatural wealth. But in all this, of course, it formed no exception to 
other newly-found conntries, for tha imagination of people of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth conturies invested with a halo of beauty and 
mystery all the strange new lands which were being yearly discovered 
by the bold seamen of Portugal and Spain, and of England and Holland, 
Tho luxuriance of the tropical vegetation of the New Worid and the far 
Eastern Archipolago, and the undoubted wealth in precious metala of 
some of those regions, made every fresh addition to their goography a 
possible El-Dorado, with gold and gems waiting to be collected in every 
stream, anil precious «pices to be gathered from evory tree. The very 

een ba an hat writers tho tat is called Madiosios, which, by aubstitating 


k for ¢, would be correct enough native word, In many books tho poople called 
Madecasie, Wwe’ the origin of thee forms of the name ly cbecury. = 
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title-pages of some of the eurly books upon Madagascar are an oloqnont 
panegyrio on the resources and wealth of the island; while their quaint 
descriptions,.as well os. the strong religious feeling sv many of them 
évinee, make them by no means uninteresting reading. 

Although the Portuguese discovered the island they made no 
lengthoned ccoupation of any part of it. Probably they found that 
their extensive possessions in South America and Africa, and the Malay 
Archipelago, demanded all their strength to occupy ; and so their colony 
was coon abandoned. For a few years, towards the close. of the six- 
teenth century (1595-98), the Dutch had some little intercourse with. 
‘Madagnacar, but were not much impressed in its favour, for they lost 
through sickness so many of their number that an island where they 
landed was called “The Datelanen's Graveyard.” A book written by 
Johan Hugen you Lindschot (1628) describes these voyages; aud it is 
evident that the Dutch paid some considerable attention to the country, 
for two of tho very earliest books upon Madagascar were published at 
Amsteniam in 1603, both of them giving vocabularies of Malagasy 
words.” 


Az tho Portnguoes discovered Madagascar, probably the oarliest 
dysoriptions of the country: aro to: be found in Portuguese books, notably 
in the * Oommentarica do grande Afonso d'Alboquerqae* (Lisbon, 1576, 
fol), but I find thero is little of interest in this work. 

Next in date come the two Dutch linguistic works already man- 
tioned, and. then the littl German work of Mogiserus, from which 
quotations have been made as to the early names of the ialaml. The 
title-page of this book (translated into English) promises to give na :— 
“A genuine, thorough, and ample as well es historical and chrono- 
graphical deseription of the exceedingly rich, powerful and famous 
Tsi.asm or Mapasascaz, called also St. Lawnescn; together with au 
yoconnt of all ite qualities, peculiarities, inhabitants, animals, fruits and 
vegotables ; also » history of what has happened there before and since 
ita discovery.” 

‘The. title-page, like those of other books we shall have occasion to 
mention, Jeads one therefore to expect much valnable information. But 
except particulars about the names given to the island at that period, 
thers is little of value to be learnt about either country or people, while 
some of the sume mistakes are made as to the productions as are found 
in Marco Polo's account. At the end is added “A Dictionary and 
Dialogues of tha Madagascar Language, collected ‘with special industry 
from the Portuguese, Italian, and Latin Histories and Geographies ;" 
and this portion, more than half of the book, has considerable intervst,. 
the greater part of the worda leing easily recoguianble, It has » «mull 
tap, and seven or eight engravings of the people and of the animal 

* See‘ Antananarivo Aunasl,” No. icp. 323. 
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The earliest Eoglish hook upon Madagascar of which I have any. 
knowledge is by one Walter Hamond, surgeon, and published in 1640, 
tntitled, “A: Paradox; Proving the Inhabitants of the Idand, nailed 
Modagnscar, or 84. Lawrones (i Things temporal,) to be the happiest 
People in the World.** ‘This-work may be almoet regarded a9 a satire 
upes the extravagance und luxury of the times, for its general pur- 
port ia to prove that tho inliabitants of Madagascar in their poverty and 
ignorance are much better off than civilised pooplus, being not much 
troubled with clothing or ornaments, or with the fatigues of commerce, 
navigution, and civilidation, the varietive of food and drink, and the. 
evile arising from’ the use of gcunpdwier and’ the arma of European 
nations: All this is urgued ont in a comically werious style, Possihly a 
diligunt goarch in thé larger libraries would discover earlier books, ar at 
Toast pamphlete or tracts on Madagascar, and donbtless there arg many 
notices of the country to be found in the narratives of the early English 
voyugers. 

The same author published three years later another book, whose 
title-page is curigue from ite quaintooss and as showing tho grawt 
espechitions formed of tho island, It is ne followa:— 
 * MM apagagear, the richest and most irvitofvil island in the woy]d_ 
Wherein the temporatury of the clymate, the nature of. the inhabitant, 
the commotities of the countrie, and the facility and benefit of « 
Plantation by our people thors are compendionely and truely desoribed.- 
Dedicated to the Hononrablo Tohn Bond, Governour of the island, whose 
preceeding is wuthorived for this expedition, both ly the King anil 
Potliament, By Waite Hawoxm London: printed - for Nicholas 
Bourne, and are to heo sold at hit Shop, at the Sonth Entrance of the 
‘Royall Exchango. 1643," 

~ Tho promise of the title-page (az in the case of the German book 
already described ) is hurdly horne out by the book itself, which dogs not 
contain much of value except some information about the anthar's expe- 
riences ‘with the people, chiefly those about St Angustine's Bay on the 
south-west codst. He ase to have heen greatly impressed hy the 
himesty and good faith of the inhabitants; again ind again ia this 
monione! in such weris as “in all our trayding with them wo never 
snttitned ey auch as the lose of ono boad.” He even euya, “tly 
tetaing the first incorrupt innocence of tan,” and are “a people ap- 
prouching in some degre: necro Adam, naked without ‘guilt, and inne 
vent, not by a fore't-vertue, bub by ignorance of ovill, aml the creatoren 
ad innocent and serviceable toman asthoy were befor hix Cranayreesiin.” 
(How wofhlly, according to all acconnts, must they have depreciated 
fines thon!) We find, howevor, in the took that amon these innecent 
poople wars were going on betweon thew end the neighbouring tribes, 

* Reprinted in “The Harlulun Miscellany, a Collection of Searce, Qurigus, and En. 
tertnining Pamphlets anit Troebs wt well in Manuscript ua in Frint’” London, 1808 
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na there still are, and probably always have been. There is a notice of 
some of the valuable trees of the conntry, obony, tamarind, and others, 
and of » remarkable tree he valle the “ flesh-tree,” probably a dragon- 
tree, yielding a sanguino-coloured sap. The book contains an urgent 
appeal to his countrymen to“ go in and possess the land,” which * doth 
here by mw friendly and lovingly invite our Nationo to take some com- 
passion of her nakedenvsse, her poverty and her simplicity, both corparall 
and spiritnall, and doth earnestly and affectionately even bog of ua to 
redeem ber ont of her miserable thraldome wader the tyranny of Satan 
[puriowaly inconsistent this with the previous eulogy of the people}, to 
be nnited with as into the fellowship of the sons of God by oar unian 
in Christ Jesus." Who this Hon, John Bond, “ Governour and Captaine- 
Generall of Madagascar,” was I huve been nnablo to discover, or to find 
«vhat claim he had to such large powers in the great island. 

In the same decade of tho seventeenth century, other books on Mada- 
gaxcar wore also published, the next in date being one with an ex- 
trenily long title, which ie also porhaps worth quoting nearly in fall, 
not only for its quaint language, but os affording additional evidence 
of the sanguine expectations formed respecting tho island, It rune 
‘thus :— 

“A briefs Dissovery or Description of the most famous island of 
‘Mapseasean or Sr. Lawaexce in Asia neore unto East India: With 
yelation of the Healthfulness, Ploasure, Fortility and Weaith of that 
‘Country, comparable, if not transcending all the Eaatorne parts of the 
World, » very Earthly Paradise; a most fitting and desimble place to 
settle an English Colony and Plantation there rather than in any other 
parts of the knowne World. Also the condition of the Natives, there 
inkahiting, their Affability, Habit, Weapons and Manner of living, the 
plonty, and cheapnesse of Food, Flesh, Fish; and Fowle, Oringes, aud 
Lemonds, Amber-Groece, Gold, Tortle-Shels, and Drags and many other 
Commodities fit for trade and commorce, to be had and gotten thers at 
chowper Rates than in. India or else-where. Also trading from port to 
port all India and Avia over, and the great profit gained thereby; the 
ehiefeat place in the World to enrich mon by Trade, to and from India, 
Persia, Moco, Achine; China and other rich Easterne Kingdoms. It. 
‘being the fittest place for » Magazine or Store-house of Trade hetween 
Prope and Asia, farre execeding all othor plantations in America or 
eleewhere. Also the excellent meanes and accommodation to fit the 
planters there with all needfull and auperftuons for back and belly (out 
of India neers adjacent, «t one fourth of the price and cheaper than it 
will cost in England; yea, Fat Bullocks, Sheep, Goats, Swine, Poultry, 
Rive, (and Wheat and Barley reasonable, ete.) exceeding cliwape, for the 
value of 12 ponce or one shilling English, will purchsse or buy of the 

Natives ax much as 5, 6, 7 pounds or more in England, in this famous 
Teland at their first arrival, which no other country hath afforded. By 
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Ricaanp Booruny, Merchant. London; Printed by E. G. for John 
Harilesty at the Signe of the Black-«pread Eoglo in Duck-Lane, 1664." 

It seems from the preface to Boothhy’s work, which is a small octavo of 
seventy-two pages, that two years previous to the pablication of this book 
there had been » project to found an English plantation in Madagascar, 
Prince Rupert having heen named at the Privy Council board as Viceroy 
for King Charlos I., from whom he was to have had twelve mon-of-war 
and thirty merchantmon to form the colony. ‘The Governor and Com- 
mittee of the East India Company wore also ordered to give all possible 
assistance to the enterprise, Rupert, however, going away to the Conti- 
nent, thé Narl of Arundel, Earl-Marshal of England, waa appointed ; and 
it wppears that that nobleman had also written a book on the snbject, 
urging the desirability of forming o magazine or victualling station on 
the island. However, the calling of the parliament immediately pre- 
ciding the Long Parliament, and the political troubles which soon 
ensudd, puta stop to this projected English colony in Madagascar. It 
is stated in Boothby’s book that the island had been previously visited 
by other distinguished Englishmen, viz. the ambassadors from Charles 1. 
to the King of Persia, who landed at Madagascar on their way to the 
East. 

The appointment of Prince Rapert called forth another book upon the 
island, bot this time in the shape of a poem, by Sir William Davonant, 
entitled *Moadsgaacar, with other Poems, by W. Davenant, Knight’ 
(London, 145), This prodnotion oocupies only twenty-one pages of 
print, and gives no information about Madagascar itself, being simply a 
complimentary effusion, “ written to the most illnstrions Prince Rupert.” 
Following tho. strange conceits common to the literary productions of 
the time, such as are seen in Beaumont and Fletcher, Donne, Herbert, 
and other writers, the poom is in the form of a dream, in which the 
country where the Prince waa going is described in an inflated style, 
with extravagant landation of his patron, #o that even the sun Is 
described to be wholly absorbed in what Rupert is supposed to have 
conquered :— 

«ve “The good old Planot’s business is 
Of late, only to vinit what is his;* 


while as to the government of the Prince, 


“ Chronologers prononuee his style 
The first trae monarch of the goldon iste; 
An ble #9 seatesl for 


predominance 
Where naval strength its powar ean so advance.” 


Tho supposed riches of tho country are next doseribed, the colonists 
employing thetmmelves 


“In virgin mines, whero whining gold they spy, 
Somm root up ental-trees whore mermaids tie 
Sighing beneath those precious bough», sod die” 
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Some frou “old oysters” rifle poarls, 

“'Whow pouderous thie siuks weaker divers. 

Their weight would yoko o tendor indy’s neck. 

Bore seamh the meks, till exch have frum 

A sophyr, cubr, and « diamond.” 
‘The poem isa poor enough production in itself, but basa certain 
interest us showing tho extravagant notiona thon entertained about the 
woilth of distant countries, Bat it nevertheless mot with great com- 
menudation from the poet's contomporarios, Endymioi Porter anying that 
it was 


iadaiés * poor in an ewoet = style 
As set was never latuted is this inte.” 


Another of the poet's friends, Sir Johu Suckling, Comptroller of the 
Honsehold to King Charles 1, wrote o sonnot, entitled “To my friend 
Will Davenant, on his Poem of Madagascar.” The fifth decade of the 
erventeenth omntary was thus, it appears, most prolific in works upon 
the great African island. 

Towards the end of the eontury an account was written (bat not 
published until some yours later) of the adventures and extreme band- 
ships suffered by au English sailor upon a small island off the western 
coast of Madagascar. This-was entitled “A Kolation of three Yoars’ 
Suiferings of Robert Everard upon the Island of Assada, near Madagne- 
car, in @ voyage to India, in the year 1686, And of his wonderful 
preservation and delivorance and arrival at London, Anno 1693." * This 
account, which occupies twenty-three pages of small folio. print, con- 
tuin# eoveral interesting portioulars of the customs of tho poople, among 
which is the statement that on one oconsion twenty children were ciroum- 
cise by the xeon, Tho writer had evidently « hurd time during his 
thive years’ residenes ; for althongh he made shot for the king, hocause he 
eon] not also find gun-flints he was turned out of doors and left to ahift 
for himself. He obtained food in the sliupe of Fruit and roots, shell-fish 
and-turtles, but he had to lodgo under « tree only, for two years andl 
nine months, although.on one occusion he says it rained continuously for 
three months, Ax he was quite naked he kept » fire burning for warmth, 
not being allowed to enter the houses, Eventually he became (tv 
woniler) very ill, and at hie mquest was bought by an Amb, and at lust 
taken to India, where he obtained his liberty. This island of “ Assada™ 
ia probably one of these numerous ones off the north-west coast of 


r. 

The last of these early hooks which can be here noticed is that by 
Robert Drury, an English Jad who, at the commencement of the last 
oontary, went a8 & passenger to the East on board an Indiaman named the 
Dregrave. On thoir homeward voyage the veasel was wrecked on the south- 


* Pages 250-288 of + A Collection of. Voyages and Travels, some now firet printed 
from the Original Manmatipts, ete.’ Leadon: Churchill, 1752 
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west coutt of Madaguscar, and owing to imprndent conduet and collixions 
with the natives, the whole of the ship’s company and passengers were 
eventunily killed, with the exception of Drary anid anothér lad, whose 
lives wore spared, He thus became a slave, and remuined as gach in the 
‘island for fifteen years (1702-1717), meeting with varied exporience and 


many hardships, and occasionally being harshly treated, and narrowly: 


escaping boing killed. At last, however, he obtained hia liberty and 
returned to Hingland, afterwards writing the hook describing hie adven- 
tures, or, possibly, had it written from his dictation: Drary being com- 
paratively nnoducated, the narrative is in ‘a most urtlees style, with an 
evidiit inpress of truth, and from its umdoabted genuinencss is a very 
valuable record of the customs of some of the Malagasy tribes-at that 
period, and throws important light upon many yuestions connected with 
‘their enstoins, superstitions, and beliefs. He describes their ancient and 

eysiom of worship in cotinection with the ddy or housshold 


patriarche! 
pode; and wo seo the political state of thut part of the island, really an- 


altered to the present time, in which the different tribes were constantly 
engaged in warfare, making mids on cach other's cattle and capturing 
slaves. ‘Thero is udded to the book a pretty full vocatmlary, which is 
one.of the moet valuable portions of it, the great majority of the words 
being onsily rooognisable as idention| with those in the Hova dialect; 
and thus giving another proof of the snlutantial nity of the language 
over portions of the island far distant from one another, Curioualy 
enough, he gives.a decidedly “ cockney" pronunciation and spelling to 
‘his list of Malagasy words; thus, Aéna (meat) he calls * henar”; eile 
(money), “voler™; and andro (day), * hawndro,” &e. 

From the year 1651, when a work describing a voyage to Madagascar 
by one Frangois Cauche, of Rouon, was issued, a considerablé number of 
books npon the isiand have been published in the French Innguago. A 
list of between thirty and forty of theso is given by M. Barbier dn 
Bocage in u book entitled * Madagascar : Possession francaise depiie 1649," 
the tithe of which work explains the interest taken in the island by the 
French. But it is quite an unfonnded assumption to call Madigascar 4 
Pronch possession, anid is warranted neither by conquest or treaty, ar by 
any other claim or right; and although it ia quite true that the French 
have thr two centuries past been attempting to ‘gain’ power in the 
country, their colonies, or rather, military posts, have never been perma- 
‘nent, nor have they been able to maintain their hold wpon any portion 
ofthe mainland. They have, however, seized the emall island of St 
Marie's, off the eastern coast, and they have also possession of the island 
of Nixibé, on the north-west coast; this Intter wus coded to them in 
1840 by the Sakalava inhabitants of that portion of Madagascar. 

Maps of Madagascar —Tuming now to the mapa and our present know- 
lodge of the: geography of the island, it may be affirmed that a oan- 
‘siderable portion of the. country is still « terra incognita to na; and 
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notwithstanding all that has been done of late yeara to increase our 
knowledge of it, there arc extensive regions atill unknown and unex- 
plored. Among these may be mentioned the greater part of the triangle 
formed by the northern portion of the island, from Antsilinaka to the 
apes of thetriangle; almovt all the Sikaliva country on the western sea- 
Teard; large portions of the easter side, from the centr) platean to 
the sea; and Instly, an oxtensive district to the smth of the Béitsilig 
provinos, from the Bira country to the sonthern Cape of St, Mary. 

The varlicat map of Madagascar which I hwve discovered is-oue m 
the British Museum, and-is an.extremely mricus specimen of charto- 
graphy. ‘The outline of the island there given is so difforont from the 
reality, that it would hardly bo recognised but for the mame, “St. 
Lorenzo,” which is marked npon it. The towns shown on the map, six 
in number, are -truo medieval strongholds, with walla and gates, and 
crowded with spires and towers, onn of them boasting of a yrand 
cathedral! while thoy are all on such a seale that they would be dis- 
propertionately large even if the island were only five or-six miles wide. 
Similarly giguntico ships, with bonks of oars, are depinted slong the 
coast, aul strange sca-monkiors are here and there seen emerging from 
the waves around the island. From ita very incorrect outline Tum 
atrongly inclined to think that it is of conaiderbly: earlier dute than 
that given in the catalogue, viz. 1570" (Venice); the more so as 
andiher map, elec Venetian, and dated three yours earlier (1567), 4s 
fir more correct in outline, and the principal capes, bays, anil rivers 
oan bo tocognised, and are tolerably accurate aw for as regards the 
coaat-line, 

Angther very curioma old map, on a small soale, is given. in the 
quaint German work of Mogiser’s already referred to, But I also find 
that it ia taken from an earlier book, a neat little atlas of mapa, with 
descriptions of the different countries, entitled * Thresor de Chartes,’ and 
dated 1602. 

A glance at several of the nomorous mapa of Madagascar that have 
loon priblished sino thes» dates, would leal one to suppose that what is: 
stated above as to the indompletences of our knowledge of the country 
wan oll a mistake, Om muny of these the s-called provinees ure 
defined with « minuteness resembling that of the divisions of the counties 
om an Ordrance map of England; the various rivera with all their tri- 
butaries are all unhesitatingly laid down, and mountain chains of 
singular regularity and wall-like straightness oro. the country: in all 
directions. Far from imitating the ingwniuows confessions of ignorance 
shown on some tanps, whero 

* Googmplen, on pothles downs, 
Put elophusta Instead of towns,” 


* Dam continoed in this opinion by a further reference to the catalogao, in whieh o 
nate of Intermutiin fe alfized both wo the date aud tho place ef publiahiling. 
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many of these carly mapa of Madagascar oro, etrango to say, the mast 
minte and exiob im their fulnves of detail ; ond knowing how little ser- 
tainly wes then aseerthined as to the interior of the islund, we look at 
them with « feeling of astoniahmdnt oa to wlience their information, 
could have heen derived. 

One of the most curious of theese early maps i4 that prefixed to an 
English edition of the Abb4 Rochon’s book entitled ‘A: Voyage to Mada- 
guscar and the East Indies" (London, 1793). According to this map, no 
pattiof the country would appear to have been wiknown. to tho maj- 
maker; the rivers with their tributaries have » picturesque eymmotry 
resembling that of stately trees, and the mountains « regular come-like 
outline only possessed by mountains seen on a map, But on cxumining 
the map more minutely to find out well-known Places in the interior, 
we are puzsled to find that neithor the central wal most important pro- 
vince of Imérina, nor the capital city of Antananarivo; are shown: and it 
is the same with the important provinon of Bétaildo and ite chiof towns: 
while some other places are strangely transposed on the map. Clearly 
this map owes more of its filling-in toa lively imagination than to any 
exploration of the country, notwithatanding the somewhat ambiguons 
isetranoe in its tithe that itis “from the original design, drawn on the 
apot ;" bat where and what * tle spot” was is not specified," 

Again, take o very pretentious-looking map publiahed by Arrow- 
amith, London, and purporting to be ‘Madugaecar, fre Original 
Drawings, Sketches, and Oral Information ; by J. A. Tdoyi, rns. fe, ee., 

-Genern) of the Mauritius.” The lust edition I have een 
ix date! 1850, Ine joumey to tho south-cant part of Madagascar in 
1876 I consulted this map on many ovcasiona, but found that not the 
slightest. reliance was to be placed upon it. Baton returning home, and 
mesting with o pamphlet containing a paper read by Colonel Lloyd bafire 
the Royal Geographical Society on * Madagascar’ (Devember 10th, 1849), 
I discovered « clue to all this, for at page 22, in w few remarks upon 
the map acoompinying his paper (a reduced copy of the above map), 
Colonel Liovd makes this ingennous admission: “For the detail of the 
interior ] cannot claim the alightest pretensions to correctness: Lt ie 
only an attempt to form approximately some foundation for future 
inquiries, and more correct and extensive research.” And yet this map, 
confessodly so problematical, appear to have been the aonres of most 
subsequent: mapa of the island as-given in Engliah books or published 
separately! 

The coast-line of Madaguacar, with a narrow strip of country border- 

ing the sea, waa accurately surveyed by Captain W. F.W. Owen, iux., 
of HLM. ships Leven and Barracouta, about forty-seven years ago. ‘This 

* Blnee writing the above, I find that Rochon's map ls, in ite main fentorog, littl 


more than w cony of Ste given in Flacourt's “ Tilstobe do lo grande fale de Mudausenr," 
published in 1661, a handred aud thirty years bofore Nochon's book, 
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mervey wad published by the Admiralty, and Captain Owen deseribed 
his experiences in a book entitled ‘Narrative of Voyages to Explore the 
Sliores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar, &e.' (Lonilon, 1883), 

With regard to the later French maps of Mndagnacar, they also 
appear to have been chielty constructed from verbal information, with 
att oonsional itinerary of w priest, or naturalist, or tratter; for the in- 
terior detail of most of them prior to 1970. seems little more reliable than. 
that given in the English maps. (The islond has been crossed in-varions 
dirvotions bya good many travellers, ns shown in avaliable list of 
routes cumpiled by M. Grandidior, and giver in a paper pblished m the 
‘Bulletin de ln Société do Géographie” (Avril, 1872, pp. 498-411) > bnt 
vory few ofthese travellers have iseft any acenrate observations or scien- 
tifie surveys of tho line of country they traversed.) How some of these 
French maps: lave ‘been constructed is omusingly described by MM. 
Grandidier, in a-previons paper wpon the island, before the Paris Geogra- 
piical Sosinty.  Spesking of n hock by a Mons. Leguoveliie Lacombe, 
mntitlind ‘Voyage & Madaganour,’ hioanye: * This writer relates that he 
hae wt differont periods traversed the island from north towouth, ‘from 
inst 46 weet; he gives the moat procise dotaila of his journoys. “My de 
Liichinbey haa ‘told me, and Tam myself well nesnred of it, with hiv took 
fn my hond that ho hes never left the eset eoust! Tt is from his nmiagi 
nation that he Lea drawn the accounts to which geographers have 
attached so much importance that the maps of Modngascar have to tho 
preaent ilay been constricted open the topographical date talon from 
his work. ve 

To «French trvellor, however, we owe the moat acvurmte genoral 
inap of the island yet produced. M. Alfred: Grandidior, wha explored 
the oomitry from 1665,to 1870, published in 1271 « skvtch-nap of Mnda- 

gaaoer (* Faquiess dome Carty do I'Tle de Madegescor’), [tie somewhat 
rotiglily Hthographed, ind was merely intemded t illnatrcte | the brief 
munmary of his travela and explorations read before the Parte Coo- 
graphical Society; but from the prospectus of his magnifieent work on 
tho ialami and ite natural history, botany, ethnology, ke. wow Tn pro- 
eee of publication, in ‘twenty-eight quarto: volumes,t in very: much 
more eiaborate and minute map of the country may ie expected. 

Meanwhilo, thia preliminary map hesalready done much to clear 
away dome traditional mistakes; and to establish two or three facta of 
great interest io the physi! geography of thy island. Tho long 
boliived-in * ountral mountain chiin,” gpoken of in almost all histories 
and gorcttevrs oz traversing Madscascar from north te south, 4 shown. 
to beonly a map-muker’s notion; imatend of this there is am elevated 
mousitaimnns reyion oconpying the prenter: be; of the central and 


Svs Diculid da a Becta 2 abegenste’ Nasisevieeraa | 
t * Histoite Naturelle, Piyrique of Politique de Mudagnecar” Paria, Hachette ot Cis. 
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coast aa low-lying plains; together with the: gronter portion of the 
island south of the 2ard parallel of S. latitude, Theso regiona are 
shown ‘to-consiat, ot least as for ae id yet known, of extenzive plidne at a 
moh lower aititude than the elovited granite region to tho worth and 
east” ‘There are, however, three etrangly marked Linea of mountains 
running in ii very regular line from north to eiuth,in the western part 
of the islind, and ond of theese appears to be almost continuous for an 
extent of nonely 800 miles, 

The rocks in this Lower wistorn and southern mgion ore aaid hy 
M. Groulitier to be of Secondary gooligical formation, a statement 
confirmed fry shells fouid in the sane part by the Rov. J. Richunl- 
aon,’ which seem to le identica! with those of our Neocomian #train 
letween thé Chalk and the Oolite rocks.t In these southern and western 
plains of Madagascar, it is prohabl that more thorough explaration and 
raearch by scientific travellers will bring to light mich ‘that is inter- 
esting in geology and palmentology ; for it was-on'the south-western 
oot that Grndidior disoovered the fossil remains of w amall ‘hippo- 
potanins, of two species of mpyormis, of gigantio tortoises, and of other 
longextinet animals. ‘These Secondary regions will most likely be 
fonnd to be far richer in orgunio remains than the auore barron.and 
bleak granite highlands;-which it seems probable aro very anciont land, 
and where no fossil remains have yet been discovered. This granitic 
Fegion, elovated from 3000 to 6000 feet above the sea, seems remarkably 
destitute of any trace: of organiame in tie shape of fossils: Tt oomsixta of 
long, bare, rolling moors; mostly ot bright-red clay, but occasionally ofa 
light-brown colour, broken up in all directions by lines of hilla the 
ernite and tosalt forming the highest points, amd) in Luérinw often 
forming svormous rounded bosses of rock, and lofty detachoi imunsisan 
jike: gigantio castles and churches: In tho Bétsiléa provines to. the 
south, and in the Aukarana provineo i in the far north, the most wonlerfal 
variety of shapes and outlines are acen in the crowded mountain anmmite : 
towers, domes, pyramids. and spires of rock aré all present in grand 
‘cmfinaion ond seoming disurder, There is, however, mot un extreme 
dlevation even in the highest points, for the eumomits of the Ankiratra 
grocp of peaks, noarly-in the contre of the island,are « littls under 00 
feet above the sea-level, 

These granitic hichlanile no doubt formed the island of Madagascar in 


' , M. Grandidier mys,“ Juvais maintmnant tichor dy teseer on quvlquas ryote fa 
“phyeionomle générale que preseaty Madagascar. Cette Tle comprend deux paurties bien 
istinetie ¢ AS Partie toed ot est il eat bait miatgrmeey 14 pestle ead at oosdt quel fat 
rélatirement plate.“—* Bull, ile la Soe. do Gédr,” Aott, LST1, p. 100, 

t These ahelle are epocie of Ammonites, Teretrafula, Nerines or Turritelia, Bivioee: 
rom, and Hhyetonella, together with an Eekineders, Crandidler also mys; “Les 
inc nr Gln carat do Tage uaa que fy eal on 

Preuré Veristunee dé termins emomiaires qui couvront we vaste éendoo dauy Gute tle," 
— Bull de ls Sor de Geie.* Avil, 187], p. 88, 
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the Secondary geologic times, appearing alove the watera which covered 
thy southern and western portions aa n long and narrow island, about 
020 niles in longth ly 120 in greatest breadth, about a quarter of 
ite present area, and not very different in size from the islands of Java 
or Cube, Tho southern ploing, at o height of only a® many Aumdred foot 
ubove the sea na the grauitic region iv thousands of feet, hove probably 
experionowl much greater varieties of condition in the alternations of 
land and water, and consequently have had much greater fitness to be 
the pbode of snocestive generations of living creatures. 

This wlevated region is traversed by « line of extinct yoleunic craters, 
which are found in considerable numbers, and which have a general 
direction from south-oost to north-west, althongh they are aleo found at 
the extreme northorn point of the island. ‘This volcanic belt, moreover, 
extends far beyond tho present limits of Madagascor, viz, to the 
Comoro group on the north-west, and the Mascarene Islands to the 
east. And it is an interesting fact that although in Madagascar itself 
there ia at present no active volcano, nor has thore heon, as far us 
ie known, in the historic period, each extremify of tho lino is still occe- 
sionally active, viz. in the island of Great Comoro, and in that of 
Réunion. Subterrancan forces not altogether extinct are, however, 
shown by the hot aprings which are found in several parts of the country, 
and in the slight earthquake shocks which occur almost every year. 

Another interesting physical foatoro of Madagascar is shown m 
M. Graniidier’s aketch-mop, namely, the existence of on olmost un- 
broken ring of forest, extending in a continnens line all round the 
idland, exeopt at one potnt on the north-west coust, where, however, the 
lines of forest overlap ench other about 100 amiles, leaving an opening 
about 70 mile wide between thom. On the eastern side this line of 
forest. divide into two, with the long, narrow plain of Ankay and 
the Anteihinaka province between, but unites again to the north of the 
latter, where it is broadest, being about 40 miles wide, Its average 
breadth is about 15 miles. 

On this map of M. Grandidior's most of the Nova military atations 
and the more important places in the interior are laid down; and 
having had opportunities of testing its accuracy In more than ono 
directiom, feel confident that it is by far the most trustworthy map of 
the island yet published. Indeod no previous traveller Tins been bo 
thoronghly prepared by acientifice knowledge and with full appliances 
to mike an accurate eurvwy ‘of the' country; and as many hundreds of 
the principal points were fixed astronomically, a relinbly basia hos heen 
formed for futury work. [t must, however, bo remembered that even 
M. Grandidier hus not traversed the island in every direction, anil, ws 
tlreuty remurie:|, extensive portions of it have still to be explored, bo. 


tint thety ia stil much to be added to this map of the French traveller 
ond servant. 
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Par surpassing overything alse provionsly attempted as a delineation 
of the inferior, mmuat lio mentionoil the map of ‘Tho Cuntral Provinoss 
of Madagasmr! by the Rov, Dr. Mullens, published together with bis 
book entitled * Twelve Months in Madagascar,’ in I8T5,. Stretching 
over five degrees of latitude, from the Antsihinaka province in the 
north to the edge of the Bara country inthe south, it dupicts on a acale 
of twelve miles to the neh the physical features of the central portions 
of the island, and the sites of the chief towns and most important 
Villages, Tho late Mr. James Cameron had previously fixed. astrano- 
tically some of the chief points in Loring, and measured « base-line 
from which the triangulation was constructed, so that « reliable fonnda- 
tion for the map was provided, and the series of angles was extended 
Tight into the Bétaileo, This map isa great gain to our knowledgy of 

_ the interior, and is fall of detail, It is not «trange, however, that it 
will in many parte require revision, whila a minute comparison of it on 
the ground at different points with the country portrayed shows much 
inequality in its execution, porticularly in the relative importance piven 
by the shading to tho hills and mountains. Evidently also, a9 attested 
by tho route-lines shown on the map, extensive portions of the country, 
which were only seen at a distance (some not oven seen at all), can only 
bo cumsidered as approximately correct. But it would be tngtacious ty 
dwell upon blemishes when it is euch o stride towards a complete deli- 
‘néation of the interior of the country, 

Since Dr, Mullena’s visit several important contribmtions have bean 
made towards 4 fuller geographical knowledge of varions portions of 
the island wet previously mapped, Among thes are skuteh-maps ilus- 
trating journeys made chiefly by members of the London Missionary 
Suclety and the Friends’ Foreign Mission to the Sikaliva country, duo 
weet of the capital, the Bara province in the south, tho southern 
Tankls or forest tribes, and the south-east coust, the north-euit const and 
northern central portions of the island, and the north-west ond ex- 
treme north,* The results of these journeys were embodied in a map 
prepared: by Mr. W. Johnson, of the Friends’ Mission, on the basis of 
Grandidier, and was lithographed nt their press in Antandnariva, tho 
work being done by native lade, Tho some gentleman hae aleo poub- 
lished a very minute and complete map of the south-western portion of 
the central province. In the year 1377, a journey was made hy thi 
Rev. J. Richardson (12. M.S,), from the Bétsiléo province to St. Augus 
tind’a Hay on the south-west coast, across new proud, and thoa much 
light waa thrown upon the north-west portion of Sontherm Madagascar, 
of which thy groator part is still an unknown region. 

Very revently all these later additions to our knowledgo of Madagas- 

* Seo * Recent Journeys in Moilagasmr,’ deweribed by Nev. J. Mullons, p.., “Proo, 
Toyal Geouraphical Society,’ Jan. 17, 1877; with map of ‘South onet Madapasoar and 
the Bara Country, from the aurreye of Mess, Sibree, Shaw, und Kichardson,’ 
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ear have boon laid down in @ now general map, compiled by Dr. Mullens, 
‘This is tho largest map of the country yet constrnoeted, being on the. 
sainy scale aa those of the Central Provinces und Southern Madagascar. 
These are inclndud in it, but three or four other route-maps in the north 
anil south of the island are also given, Grandidicr’s skotch-map forming 
the anthority for other parte of the conntry. While this map is of great 
value as embodying so much recent and accurate reseuroli, it does not 
show: at all clearly the etrongly-marked upper granitic region aa dis- 
tinguished from the western and southern lower oonntry; the mountains 
ani) hills in thie are all Inid down, as fur as explored, but the map does 
not show at a glance that theese rise from a base itself elerated from 
#000 to 5000 feet above the sea. No donbt it would be difficult to de 
this, bt certainly it is not ot all impracticable to skillod chartographers, 
Laleo think that althongh earlier maps are doubtless very fanlty, a 
carefal comparison. of them would show enongh harmony to furnish — 
reliable data for filling in certain portions of the country which are 
still Jeff almost hlauk, notably the south-east corner, which is probably 
shown with tolerable accuravy in Flacourt’s map, and in those of other 
French writers. It is also to be regretted that » bolder stylo of lettering 
was not adopted for denoting the chief provinces and tribes. Thenames 
of these are not discernible except upon a minute inspection. With those 
reservations, L think that Dr. Mullens has rendered valnable service to 
geographical knowledge by the publication of this beautifully engraved 
mn 
There is vill, however, much to be done in all directions before.we 
oan be ead to have a tolerably complete general map of Madagascar; 
while, of course, there is room for hundreds of more detailed mapa of 
portions of the oconutry. An island nearly 1000 miles long 
and abont $50 at its greatest breadth gives “ample space and verge" 
for map-making. Still, so far, every journey Intely made appears 
to confirm the general truth of M. Gyandiier’s sketch-map ay to 
the broad ontlines of the elevated mountainous and granitio region 
in the northern und central portions of the island. But we still need 
much information as to the contour of thiw in various directions, and the 
steps by which it rises up from the plains an all sides, Several sections 
by the anoroid have been taken, and in one of these it would appear that 
duewest from the capital the central platean has « saucer-shapod hollow 
in the centre, both the eastern and western odgus being higher than the 
intermediate portion. This, it will by remembered, is on a amall scale 
what the southern portion of the African continent is on a large one, 
ae shown by Dr, Livingstone’s researches. Through deep gorges in 
these hounding higher lands some of the rivers cut their way to the 
#ea, and it is evident that some of the larger rice-plaing, both in Imérina 
and Rétsiléo, were at no very remote period the beds of extensive lakes. 
From the usually brilliantly clear and pure atmosphere, and the 
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large number of prominent and lofty hills all over the central regions 
of the island, Madagascar offors espocial facilities for map-makine, as 
same well-known points can always be seen from which ta get good 
bearings. What is most wanted is that a fow more of these be oxaotly 
fixed by astronomical observations. 

A few words upon the place-names of Madagascar may conclude 
this already too lengthy paper. 

In the western portions of tho island, where the Sikaliva trilws aro. 
found, the curious custom of fiidy, or tabooing from common ‘nse thied 
words: or syllables which form. tho namo, or portions of the namé, of 
their chiefs, has had a very unsettling effect upon the nomenclature of 
places in that direction. Inthe Journal of Mr. Hastie, formerly British 
Resident at the court of Radima L, it is remarked that “ the chioftuins 
of the Sikalava are averse that any name or term shonld approach in 
sound either the name of themselves or any part of their family. Por 
similar canses the names of rivers, places, and things have suffered so 
mary on the western coast that frequent confusion occurs; for 
after being prohibited by their chieftains from applying any particular 
terma to their accustomed signification, the natives will not acknowledge 
to have ever known them in their former sense, This practice very 
much resembles the jealous monopoly of names by the kings and great 
chiefs of the Pucific Islands.”"* Of the influence upon the language of 
the Malagasy tribes exurted by this custom of tabooing certain words, 
this is not the place to speak, but it may be remarked in passing that it 
ia doubtless.4 very important factor in the dialectic differences which 
are found to exist in the language of the varions parts of the island. 

The above-quoted remarks as to the formorly unsettled character of 
the nomenclature of places on the western coast, do not, however, apply 
to the ceritral and eastern portions of the island; and in the names of 
mountains, rivers, districts, and towns thore is an interesting field of 
restarch as yet unexplored, and which will probably yield auportant 
information as to the settlement of the country, A cursory glance over 
a list of village names shows many parallels to English place-names, 
Thus we have Malagasy “ Sunnysides ” in Ambdhibémisolndro, “the 
place of mach sn; “Oxfords,” in Ampitandmby; “Holytowns,” in 
Ambihimisina ; “* Redlands,” in Antiniména; “Stonehams,” in Bévato ; 
“ Blackwaters,” in Onimbinty ; “ Stonebridges,” in Autatézambato,: &e.; 
while the very numerous places called Ambihimanjika and Ambéhitran- 
driana are the “ Kingatowns” and “Princetowns,” of the central »pro- 
vinces, denoting the village of the headman of many small tribes at a 
time when the country was still divided into numerous petty kingdoms 
or chioftaincies, 

An inspection of a map of Madagascar shows o curious contraat 
between the nomenclature of the interior and that of the coast-line, 

* Tyermun and Bermet's ' Voyages Round the World," 2nd ed. p. 276. 
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Tho former is purely native, as no European-power has ovoranccoeded in 
retaining territory for long away from tho const ; but the fringe of names 
along the seu-lino hag a considerable European element in it, and throws 
interesting light upon the sucorssive periods during which the Madagascar 
const was visited in early times by different European nations, as well 
ornpon the ittempia made by some of them tu plunt colonies im vanons 
parts of tho island. Besides this, as all surveying and map-making hus 
hitherté been the work of Ruroprans, and as the noval commandors who 
wave muny of the names of prominent places were usually nnadquainted 
with the Malazazy language, awl consequently knew nothing of thn 
native names of headline, rivers, and bays, they gave many of them 
European names in « very arbitrary fashion, in many cases, however, 
not the lees embodying an historical faet or date. Thus we may find 
the day of the year.on which several of the capes and inlands were first 
diséoyverod by the Portuguese, who, here, as elsewhere, followed their 
usual pructice of calling places they discovered by the name of the saint 
on whose day they were first seo. ‘The most prominent capes bear the 
names of St. Mary, St. Vincent, St, Thomas, and St. Sebastian, while, 
an already mentioned, the northernmost cape, since known as Uape 
Amber, was long named Cape Natul, because discoverod on Christmas 
Day, and the island itself was long called by them mand others, 
Tesla de San Lorenzo, after tho saint on whose day it was first seen 
liy Fernand Soares. Tho traces of the Portuguove are also left in St. 
Augustine's River and Bay, the shoal of Bonaventura, the island of 
Juan de Nova, and the fine harbour of Diego Suarez at the extreme 
north of Mudagaecar, We find ancthur memorial of the same nation in 
the name of the chief inlet on the eastern aide of the island, Antongil 
Bay, #0 calle) from Antonio Gil, a Portuguees, who first discovered it, 
Besides the names given aliove, tnmerous other saints’ names are found 
on ancient maps, a6 Sta. Jivttna, St. Romano, Sta. Clam, Sta. Lacia, 
St. Roche, and others, but these have mostly been disused by later 
geographars. 

‘The memory of French ocenpation of Madagascar is retained in tho 
worda Fort Daaphin, at the.oxtrome south-east; in the name of thesmall 
inland of St. Marie's, still held by thom, om the east coast; and m Fouly 
Pointe, Lonisbourg, Port Choisonl, and other places. 

And lsstly,an English element in the map, but probably quite unrecog- 
niséd by the native inliabitauts, is seen in the names given by Captain 
Owen and others to various points, ports, and islands; as William Pitt 
Bay, Liverpool Point, British Bound, Port Croker, and Point Darrow, 
anil in Chatham, Andromache, Garren, Barlow, Crab, Murder, and Grave 
Islands; while Owen's surveying ships are both kept in memory im 
“Barmoduta ” Island, anil Port “Leven.” | 

. Some of tho foreign names given to places in Madagascar have been 
strangely altered Wy the Malagasy, both in sound and spelling, so that 
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‘one hardly reconateal in “fhamiaing, the native name of Tamatave, the 
“San Tomasc” of the Portuguese suttlers; and still less in Faradofay, the 
“Fort Danphin™” of the south, two centuries ago the chief French port 
unt stronghold im the island. 

In Madagascar, not loss than im Koropean and other countries, place- 
names will doubtless prove on careful examination to be among the most 
valuable of ancient historioal records. It is suid that the progress of 
the Hovas from the eastern const to the highlands of the interior can he 
traced by tho remiins of tho furnaces they made for tho smelting of 
fron, & manufacture they are believed to have introduced into the 
country. In like manner itis probable that a careful examination of the 
names of places would enable us to understand something of the way in 
which they and the other Malayo-Polynesian tribes possessed themselves 
of their present territory. In some parts of the country every hill-top 
has a special name; while there is doubtless both an aboriginal element 
and an African one in the language which is almost certain to have left 
some traces in the names of localities—monntaing, stroams, and districts 
—if they pre only carefully inquired about and noted down. And while 
we sometimes carelessly ask, “ Whot's in a name?” it will be seen that in 
thie great African island, as well aa in other parts of the world, numek 
form, strange a it may seom, more enduring recorda than tombs and 
temples, or martile and bronze, 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The Victoria Nyanza Mission. — The Church Missionary Society 
have teooived detailed news reyarding the arrival on the borders of 
King Mtesa's country of the party sont from England by way of the 
Nile, of which ovent they were informed by telegram from Colonel 
Gordon some weeks ago, a# recorded in our September number, p. 690, 
The party, consisting of the New. G. Litchfield and Moesers. Folkin aul 
Pearson, were detained by the illness of the last named on the road 
between Regiaf and Dufli,on the Upper Nile, and they did not reach 
Dnfli till the 8rd of December, Of the two rontes thence to Mruli, ono 
across country direct and the other vill Magungo and the Albert Nyanza, 
they adopted the latter, and after various adventures: reached Foweirm 
on the 8th of January. At Kisuma they were met by tho Rev, Mr, 
Wilson, who had come from Uganda with that object Dolayed again 
by illness, they did not reuch Mruli till the 27th of January, whence 
Mr, Pearson reported on February 2nd (tho latest date) that they 
wore to start for Mtesa’s capital the noxt day—Tho latest news from 
Uganda was very favourable. King Mtesa still maintained cordial rela- 
tions with his European guesta, Messrs. Wilson and Mackay, the latter 
of whom appears to lave acquired much influence over the king, to the 
extent of pormuading him to abolish the sale of slaves in his dominions, 
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‘Mieaa was about to send fifty canoes across the Inke to Kagéi to fetch 
Measre. Stokes and Copplestone, another reinforcement to the Mission, 

SE a a 

Dr, Emil Holnb, a savant of Bohemisn nationality, well known in 
our South African colonies for the zeal and success with which ho 
has explored the interior of the country as fur as the Marotae country 
of tho Upper Zambesi, has just returned to Europe after seven years’ 
shienco, laden with journals, maps, and collections in almost all 
Viranches of science. Ho has been spending some weeks in Englind 
beforv proceeding to Vienna, bat will return later in the autumn. An 
aevount of hia earesr and work aaa traveller will appear in our next 
number. 

Italian Expedition to Shoa and Central Africa.—According to recent 
accounts, progress is being mado by this important Expedition, after its 
many misfortunes and long delays. M. Chiarini had started in May 
187 for Kaila, and had been heard of as being on the 20th of July 
in (the same year at Demekash, in the Gurigwe country. Maryuia 
Antinori, the original leader of the Expedition, who had lout his right 
hand by a gun bocident, ia returning home, whilst Captain Martini, 
having returued from the mission to Italy with which he had been 
éharged by King Menilek, was in July last on his way from Zeila to 
Shoa. A description of the route from Zeila to Shoa, and of the physical 
and goteral condition of the country; political history of Shos, and 
detailed accounts of the ethnology of the country as well as of the 
Gallas; astronomical determinations of positions, routo-maps, and many 
zoological and other collections have bean received in Italy as the results 
vo far of the Expedition, 

Missionary Expedition to the Congo—Intelligence haa been teceived 
of the safo arrival, at San Salvador, of the Baptist missionary party 
under the direction of the Rey. T. J. Comber. The party arrived at 
Museucs, on the River Congo, July the 2nd, soon after which Mr. Comber 
sent on the first detachment of fifty carriers, under the charge of Messrs. 
Crudgingtm and Bently, following, himself, on the 15th of July, with 
Mr, Hart and the main body of their native carriers, 100 in num ber. 
It is Mr. Comber's intention to leave two of his colleagues ut Ban 
Salvador, which is to be made the depit of the Expedition in the 
intorior, while he with the third member of his party will proceed to 
Makuta, and from there endeavour to reach Stanley Pool on the Upper 
Congo, above the Kainiu Falls. 

Pemba Island, East Coast of Africa —From a hydrographio notice 
moently published by the Marine Survey of India, we gather a few 
particulars respecting Pemba Island and the adjucent coast between 
Yanga Bay aud Chala Island. The information contained in thia notice 
has been derived from Commander W. J. L, Wharton, of HLM.’ surveying 
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vesial Fitteen, whose scrvicea on the East Coast of Africa were detailed 
in adespatch from Dr. Kirk, PLM's Agent and QConsul-General at Zanzi- 
bar, to the Foreign Office, published in the * Proceedings,’ vol. xxii, 
pp. 453-5. Pemba Island, named by the Arabs El Huthera (the Green), 
lies 23 miloa to the north-east of Zausihar, of which it is a dependency. 
It extends ina N.N.E.and §.5,W. direction for a distance of 36 miles, and 
is abynt 13 miles wide, including the islands on the western side, Tho 
western coast is rocky and straight, with only o few slight indentations. 
The height of the island doom not exceed 300 feet, and its surface in 
broken into ridges and valleys, covered with luxuriant vegetation. ‘The 
woil is rich, the principal produce being cluves, most of the groves of 
which trees are situated on the western part of the island. All tropical 
cereals and edible roots flourish, and on the western side the Wapembe, 
or descendanta of the aborigines, tend considerable herda of cattle: thoy 
also send ghee to Zanzibar. Cooo-nuts abound, most.of thom heing used 
for food, whilo the romainder are sent to Zanzibar to be converted into 
oil, no oil-making being carried on in the island, The greater part of 
Petoka Island is undor cultivation, or ia pasture-land, but a little forest 
exists:hore and there, The island is governed by a wali, or governor, 
appointed by the’ Sultan of Zansibar, who resides at Chaki Chaki, the 
only town of any size, but hia power does not extend over the moro 
powerful Arakw of high caste, who rulg in their own demesnes in a 
patriarchal manner. The island ia notorions for its large rainfall, and 
is frequently envaloped in rain-squalle and clouds, when tho opposite 
coast of the mainland is clear, The channel between Pomba Island and 
the coast of Africa is 24 miles wide at the southern entrance and 17 miles 
at the northern ond, ‘I'he Bondei Mountains extend parallel to tho coast 
to the westward of Tanga Island at a distance of 23 miles: ‘Those are 
the eastern spurs of tho Usambara Mountains (see ante pp. 87 and 552), 
which covers large tract of country from Int. 4° 30" 8. to 5° 90" S_ and risa 
to the height of 9000 feet. Mbringa, tha most prominent of thi Bondei 
Mountains, is a three-poaked hill, the centre and highest peak of which 
is about 8000 fect above the sea. At the foot of the mountains the 
ground is undulating, but appoars quite low and flat when seen from the 
ecaward, 

Sangir Islands, Malay Archipelago.—Letters have heen reesivad 
from Dutch missionarios scttled in different islands of this little-known 
group, situated north of Celebes, in lat. $°28'N., long. 125° 44’ EL These 
islands appear to contain « population of 80,000 souls, among who 
schools have been opened, and the foundation laid of a Ohriatian Church, 
Moreover, portions of the Bible have leo translated into the Sire 
dialect, the most central nnd widely diffused of the dialects of tho 
Sangiress language, and sent to London to be printed, thus adding a» 
new language to the rapidly increasing number brought into printed 
form, 
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The Nordenskiold Expedition—The Feya has been released from her 
winter quarters and has made a successful passage through Behring 
Strait to Japan. ‘Thus the north-eastern passage has been at length 
accomplished, and the enterprising leader of the Expedition thinks that 
jt can be made certain and safe, with o little more experience. of the 
Siterian Sea, ‘The Vege wae released from the ice on the 18th of July 
and passed East Capo on the 20th, arriving at Yokohama on the 2nd of 
August, 

Captain Markham’s Arctic Cruise. — The little Norwegian cutter 
Tstjorn, with Sir Henry Gore Booth and Captaim A. TT. Markham, &:8., 
on board, arrived at Troms} on September 22nd, after a satisfactory 
yoconnaissance of the ice in the sea east of Spitztergen, They first fell 
in with ico on June 4th, 49 miles from the “ Goose Const” of Novaya 
Zemlya, The Matoehkin Shar was found to be impassable on the 26th, 
#0 thoy shaped a course northwards along the west coast of Novaya 
Zemlya until they were estopped by the ice off Cape Nassau. On July 
Blat they passed through the Matoshkin Shar, lmt found the Kara Sea 
full of heavy fioes, ond therefore returned by the same strait. On 
August 18th they mot the Dutch expeditionary vessel Willem Barents, 
The Tabjorn waa then steered northwards along the west coast once 
more, and this time they sncceeded in rounding Cape Nassau, and 
feaching os far as Cape Mauritius, the extreme north-castern point 
of Novaya Zomlya. Finaliy pushing due northwards between Spits 
bergen aud Novaya Zomlya on the meridian of 47°, they met tho ioe im 
N. lat. 78°, and-euccoednd in penetrating through loose streams of It as 
fur north as 78° 24’ N., thus reaching within 80 miles of Franuz-Joset 
Lund, The explorers have made 4 good natiral histery collection, aud 
have dene same useful geographical work by adding to our knowledge 
of the drift and nature of the ice on the-most important route that leads 
polewnrds, | 

Danish Diseovery on the East Coast of Greenland.—Tho east const 
of Greenland from 65°18’ N.—the most northern point reached by Captain 
Graah when he mado his journey northwards from Cape Farowell in 
1429-—to 60° 'N,, the point reached by Captain Scoresby in 1822, remained 
nnknown until this summer. It is shown by a dotted line on tho charts, 
We are informed by Admiral Inninger, of the Danish Navy, that this 
coast has heen sighted by Captain Mourier, commanding the Danish man- 
of-war steamer Jngolf. On the 6th of July last, at 4.25 rat, ho sighted 
very high land from 68° 10''N,, 10° 5’ W. (Greenwich), 

on the 8th 67° 7’ ,, 87° 21' ,, 
» Oth 6c" 2’ ., 50°52’ ,, 
gp 10th 887-55", 88° 49" ,, a 

Dring five days he steamed along the edge of the ice, frequently 
gecing the land and making sketches of it. On the 10th he was obliged 
ti leave tho coast by the ice, 
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The Dutch Arctic Expedition—Lottors dated the 15th of July have 
heen received from the gallant little Willem Barents, which left Amster- 
dam for her second ornige on the frd of June, After a succession of 
head winds and northerly gules, the explorera sighted the north-weat 
coust of Norway on the 30th of June, and thon made fur the ioe, sound- 
ing, dredging, and making serial observations by the way. Thoy found 
the pack edge on the Sth of July, in lat. 75° 320° N., long. 26° EB, and 
then went to Vandi towatershipand post their letters, Tho Expedition 
may be expected back about the beginning of November, when, if all 
goes well, they will have visited the Barents anil Kara Seas, and made « 
valuable series of observations. The officers of the Willem Barents 
point out that Vanld is not properly laid down on the English Admiralty 
charts, a fact already well known to seamen frequenting the port. The 
jaland of Vardd lies nearly due north and south, and ie something like 
the letter Hin shape. It hea thug: two harbours, and there is alee 
anchorage in the sound which separates. the island from the north- 
eastern extreme of Norway. Owing to some unaccountable mistake, all 
siiling directions hitherto published atate that the northern harbour 
(Vest Vaagon) has a depth of 2 to 5 fathoma, and is seldom used, as the 
entrances is diffeult, Tho facta are that it has a atfficient depth for 
vessola of any draught, is invariably need, and is easy of ingress and 
egress. It ia truv that serious loss of life and property has sometimes 
heen occasioned by hoary northerly gales; but this is chicily owing to 
the crowdell state of the harbour during the winter cod fishery. Tho 
breakwater whith is now in Course of construction, will, however, 
enclose w porfectly secure harbour, and vessels drawing 22 feet might 
load or discharge alongside the breakwater pier. 


Death of Mr, Keith Johnston—Sinos our last issne we have received 
further letters from Zanzibar, relating to the douth of Mr. Keith 
Johnston and the progress of our Expedition priur to that event. Some 
of them were: addressed to Dr. Kirk, aud have beon communicated to ua 
by him. It will be observed that Mr. Thomson, on whom the command 
of the Expedition has devolved, ia pushing on with commendable 
energy. Tho letter from Mr. Johnston himeclf was, with the exception 
of a short pencil note to Dr. Kirk, the last written by him. The letters 
are aa follows -— 
Liwers (about 44 miles 8.W., of Dur-co-Salanm), 
Ain 25th, 1s7o. 

Teak Da. Kins,—Our guide's brother goes buck to Dar-es-Salaam to-morrow 
motninz, #0 I take the opportnnity to tell you that we are getting on oapitally, 
thongh we have not mate « much advance os | hoped. ‘This place ts the second 
station only frem Darcs-Salaun in the itinerary given me by the guide, bot I have 
fot bud the lest trouble of any wort; the men ery all here, and hive anewored to 
thelr umes regularly, Yesterday aod ihe day before food wus very scarce, but the 


men did not complain, atid danced themselves to sleep ay uscal, Our average day's 
march hans been T alles; the firet day wo camped only $ miles ont, ‘The country 
has been rather uninteresting hitherto, nothing Lt jungle and little clearings, 
without a single open view, ‘The Mzinga, a large stream whlch falla into the Dar- 
e=-Salaam crek, has been erased four tinws, and has caused great delay, as it 1s szill 
fnoded and deep; the number of amalier streams crossed has aloo been Ingze, and 
at every one the donkeys have had to be anlomied, Unfortunately the sky has 
‘hoon persistently clouded over at night, so that 1 hare got no good obeervatiotia 
ms yet. 

Chuma tus ‘been working aplenlidly ; the mim mem willing, and wo are all 
perfectly well, Altogether I do not think we could have made s more promising 
start, thanks to your influence and cure. Excellent fodinrabber wind wp in belle 
to be very plentiful along our route. We have had to be careful of copal- 
digging holes all nloug the way. 

Boy Bist, 

"Tho man who was to -inke this did not leave us, bot T have on opportunity fo 
send it this moming. We are now all camped at Mkamba, a populous district three 
marches south-west of Liwela. We have heen obliged to delay here to gather food, 
sities, by the most favourable path to Behoboho, we shall have at leust seven days of 
deserted country. ‘The Lufigi people are coming here this year to buy food, an they 
may the floodé have delayed the liarvest, I hope to start for Behobeho to-morrow 
TuGrHETKE, Wo have liad a great deal of min every day, but we ore all happy and 
will. Kern Jousstos. 


Brocenno, Jue 21a, 

Trean-Tin, Kirne,—Mr, Johnston being too Ill with dysentery to uae the pen, 
ho devires me to write to you and inform you of our safe arrival at the abore place. 
There have been no desertions, with the exception of our guide, who disappeared on 
the Gth st  Usaramo village called Msangapwani; he had, however, proved to be 
utterly incompetent, Up to tho came date we had raind every day, wnd entil the 
I6th we were banlly over ott of mArshia, with water varying from ankle to waist 
deep. It insurprising that we kept our health es well as we did up to tho Int-of 
June, when Mr, Johvston waa first seized with dysentery. On the $th he became 
too Ul to travel, Wo had to evcamp for two days in » forest, ood then we moved on 
with Mr. Johnston carried on a stretcher, Ho has wuffored ctremifully, and if ft lasts 
much longer it will become eeriona, es indeed |t fs at present. From Dar-e-Salsom 
to Bahobeho the country hae talntained the sume wearisome features—the ground 
perleetly level, most of it submerged in the rains and tmrnt up in the dry season. 
The population is exceedinyly scant; tho vegetation monotonous and uniform, hardly 
any ilowers, no crovpers, not a single Largo tree but scragey parcbed-up scocine and 
eo forth. Until the 16th we saw no game ‘We arrived at the Lnfigi on the 15th, 
and oere wulully disappointed mt ite appearance: its bed being full of aand-islande 
and lanka, with snags sticking up everywhers, ‘The canoes were scarce anid of 
mal) sise, From the Luigi we struck north-weat ta Behobeho, 

The eotntry round about Pehobehe ie giorions after what we have passed through, 
reminding ws of Usuntars. We are quite close to what I suppose to be the Marui 
Hills, but 1 have oot bad thue to macend them, ‘They appear to be about 600 Teet 


_ J, Twomsox, 
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Baamwnno, Jane 2A, 

Daan Da, King —On the 2ist I wrote informing you of Mr. Johnston's extreme 
prostration. through dysentery. From that date he became grdnally weaker, and 
was unable even to stand without fainting. In the night of the 27th. he suffered 
dreadful pain and passed into am ineensible condition, in which he remained all day 
ow the 28th, At 4.15 om that day, to my inexpressile sorrow and dismay, he died. 
After making quite sure of his death, we performed sich offices aa are required under 
such circumstances I gave orders for the constenction af a kind of basket oaflin and 
the cutting of a passage through the dems vegetation toa large tree covered with 
creepers, whore the men dug his grave. To-day we buried him, and on the tree 
carved hie initials sod the dale of hin death. A few feot on one side rinea'a sharp 
conical ant-mound, wbout 12 feet high, which may also serve to inilicate where «bo 
lies, The chiof, named- Bago, hay undertaken, in comideratlon of so much cloth, 
ty keep the place clear of vegetation. I have gathered together hia letters, personal 
offects, d&c,, and send them to you. 

You may well utderstand:I feel my altered position very keenly, inoampetent as 
Tam todeal with many geographical detalla, It will take some time to get need ta 
thé sextant and one or two of the other instrumenta, ‘Try and get some farther 
instructions forwarded to2me, 1 suppose by Ujiji, aa I expect to be near the lake by 
the time letters can get up, Any hints from yourself will be valuable, As T have 
atill se good deal of work to do before 1 start, I do not intend making any report to 
the Society of our journey up to this place. Besides, the route for half the distances 
es not been worked up and mapped, and I hare to grope my way somewhat 
cautiously im these particular, 1 will send it down from Ubona, however, Hf all 
qves well; I propose te alurt on the 2nd July, J. THomsox, 


Bimomeun, June 9014, 1879. 
To the Sceretary of tha Royal Geographical Society. 

Gim,—lt ls with great sorrow I have to inform you of the death of Mr. Johnston, 
which event happened on tho 28th inst. at 4.16 ra. 1 had previously reported to 
Dre. Kirk our arrival at this place, where our doconsed leader hoped by a rest of a few 
days to recover, Un the 22nd he wad removed inte & but built specially for him, 
From that date he gradually beemme worse. On the 26th he fainted severnl times, 
and was ovideotly dying rapidly. Everything that we could do to ossist and relieve 
him we did, but i wos anfortanately but littl, On the night of the 27ib he 
became insensiblo, and be remained in that condition until 4.15 rt. on the follow- 
ing day, when he died. 

In the evening we performed the usual offices to the dead, and on the 20th & sort 
of basket coffin was constructed and his grave dug, About miiday we bared him. 
Ho lies at the foot of a large treo festooned with light creepers anid a ; cof 
dense foliage, A few feet on ono sido rises a aharply conical ant-hill 12 thet in 
height, which may serve to indicate hiv burial-place, while on the tree we ont han 
jeitials and the date of his death, ‘The chief of the village, named Bago, has under- 
taken for some-cloth to keep the gravo clear of vegetation and in good order. 

It will now be necessary for me to apeak of the future prospects of the Expedi- 
tion, Loannot but feel that at the presmt time | am quite incompetent to des) with 
much of the geographical work, a 1 have had no practical aoquaintance with jt, 
Yet, by seeing Mr. Johnstem constantly at this work, I have learnt a little, and have 
hopes that ina short time T shall te able to do it, thongh in « rough wort of way. 
The sextant will be my greatest difficulty, Isbould have liked to forwmrd yon an. 
account of our ronte as far aa Behobeho, but I find that it will be impossible, a9 the 
map has only been worked up six marches, and would take me many days to finish 
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upto this place. Besides, 1 am anzivos to push on at ounce, ag out of the six weeks 
we have been on themarch, three have been spent in halts, cither to collect food ot 
owlng to Mr. Johneton's (lis, A fra! reason is, thet J am afraid of misting the 
Auguat mail from Zanzibar. 
fo thy mouotine all 1 have to report is that we have pasted through a country of 
the most monotonom charter, Level eamby plaine varied by marshes ary ite main 
fatures, Flowied in the ming, and bomé up in the dry season, it lw only inhabited 
at lecluted points. Twice wa manthwd three daya without secing selene of any |ruman 
iInfiabitants, On the 15th of Jone we reached the Rufigi, which is, at the village of 
Mretum, about half a mile broad, aud full of ielands, sandtanks, and snags; quite 
unnavigable, except for canoes, thoagh in many parts it ia deep, and the current is 
Sea Meetoia we had four marches in a nearly WNW, direction. to 
Behobe 
Let me now say a few words about our fnture movements, On the 2nd of July 
T propose to start, and, going weet seven days, to teach the Inngo Khutu village of 
Mgunda Thence we torn south, atul camping in the jungle the first day, reach the 
Rivtha on the second, the river being fordable at the ereesing-place. Two days’ 
march from this will bring us to the Uren, and ii two more we hope to reach 
Ubtna, “The country through which wn sliall pase in described as well-peopted and 
level, with plenty of food obtalnable. The Buaha i distant two days’ march from 
here. - J. Titomsns 


Zantinan, Jnly 23rd, 1878, 
To the Secretary of the Noval Geographical Society. 
5mm, —The enclosed letter of June 20th will convey all the information we yot 
possess regarding the sad jess the Society hus sustained in the death of Mr. Reith 
Jalnalon, the leader of the Expedition sent to examine the country between the 
cost and the Lakes, and alao with regard to the course Mr. Thomson now proposes 
to follow, 

This Expedition set out, as you arm aware, onder more favourable anepicvs than 
any other that has been equipped for African exploration, From the day of leaving 
Yansihar op to that of cor latest intelll¢ance, there bas not been a single desertion, 
ave only that of a guide engaged on the coust and not forming part of the permanent 
‘Expedition. There have been no dispotes reganting }oads, although the porters were 
in my opinion more heavily weighted than those of any other expedition [ hare 
deen stort, aod the best pomible undirstanding haa heen maintained bth within the 
party and amongst the naitives, wnilor circumstances whith wonld try the temper 
atid test the qualities ef the leador, 

The country, from Dar-es-Salaam on the coast to Rehobeho, a village in Khntn, 
north ef, and. wot far rom the janction of the twe rivers thet unite to form the 
Rofigi, ia described as 1 monotonous grassy plain, swampy abd wet dosing the 
rainy season, dry and perched up for the test of the year. On two occadions the 
“explorets passed three days away from human habitations in crossing this region, 
and it waa during this time that Mr Keith Johnston was first seized with a disease 
fhat killed him after an illness of twenty—ight days, Mr. ‘Thormaun's letter of June 
21st, which I enclose, will abow how the illness begat on the Ast of June, just os 
the mins were dmwing t7 0 close, and the country appeared miory dry atd healthy, 

Ta 4 peneil note dated June Tih, the last personal communication 1. reociyed 
from Mr, Johnaton, no notice Is taken of the symploms which must then have shows 
themeclver;.we may, therefore, conclude that the disease ben in an inwblious 

tonnes, and that his wurength qraa seriously affected befiro measures werw taken bo 
wrert lie progress, 


From wy knowlalge of Mr. Kelth Johnston, having seen him daily during’ his 
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stay in-Zanziber, and heen thrown in close relation with him at every step in the 
ofmaniaation of hin party, hoving boon led to esteem him also inthe moro Friendly 
relationaal life, 1 feel that the Society and gvographers have Inet one who wonld hare 
greatly ixtended cur knowledge of Afrion, aod whe in visiting new lame would 
have left behind him among the peoplo nothing but favourable impressious of their 
first contact with Europeans, 

The Expedition now passes into the hands of Mr. Thomaot, who 7 think ne 
acted wisely in going on and following, ea far ashe can, the {natructions of the 
‘Society. Tit is impossible, nevertholess, to ignore the fact (hat the accurate goo- 
emphical results on which the Society could have so confidently relied, will not 
tow be obtainable, and that some time will necessarily elapse before the second in 
commaid ean make himself fmiliar with the use of inatrumenta which he haa 
hitherto oot been calldd upon te handle, 

The Rafigi having heen reached by the Expedition at a place below the Junotion 
of the Drang and the Ruaha (no doubt in order to obtain food), was again left 
without being crumed, for the purpose of puking on to Behobehs in Khute, a popu 
lous ond fertile district: Mr, Thomson now proposes following the route projected: 
by his tate leader, and crossing the Huaha towarda the couutry of the Mhenge, sald 
to be Mavite, or of Zulu origin, 

One sot of letters which I forwinled to Behobeho reached that place about the 
22nd) June; they were teeelved and read by Mr. Johnston, and the messenger whe 
carried them remainel at that place until the 29¢h of June, and waa present at the 
funeral of the deceased traveller. I have since sent off two sets of letters, which 
however have been returned from the cosst on itd being koown that the party had 
eet out from Bebobého for the Mhenge conntry. In future t can only suggest that 
letters be went, in duplicate, one set being forwarded to the Mission at Livingstonla 
to be sont should oocasion offer, to the north ond of Nyassa, and the other to the 
Mission at Ujiji, to be sent by any opportunity to the south of Tanganyika. 

Jou Kies, 


Mbittuary. 


The Rev. Joseph Mullens, 0.0, whose tmoxpected death near Mpwapwa on 
July 10th was reoinded ina footnote at p, 590 of the * Proceedings,’ wae born on 
September 2ad, 1820, and received a portion of his education at Cowan! Oulleye ; 
he afierwards completed his studies at University College, London, and at Edinboreh | 
University, He was ordained in September 1543, and acon after went fo Calcutta, 
Thetiles tindertaking more porely mimioniry work, be was long oomnected with tha 
Bhowanlpors Christian Institution, During the first part of his residence In the 
Eust bo visited many porta of India, and eapecially a largo portion of the upper 
Provinces. In 1857, in-consequence of tha high. position he had taken in educational 
matters, he was appointed a member of the governing body of Calcutta University, 
and about the same time received the honorary degree of nc from William 
College, Massachnsetts; « similar distinction being afterwards conferred on him by 
Felinborgh: University, Dr. Mullans came home In 1830, but returned to bis work 
tt India in 1801. ‘The Directors of the Lonou Missionary Socioty, with die appre. 
eistis of his adeoinistrative power and energy, in 1865 invited him to become the 
aiaistant of Dr, Tidman, their Foreigu Secretary, who was then in failing health, bat 
before returning to England, he visited the Society's étations 4 Southern India and 
China, In 1866 he became the Forrign Secrotary of the Bociety, which post be 
continued to fill to the time of his death, After a brief visit to Canada, Dr. Mullons 
went to Madazascar in 1873,0n bosiness connected with the Mission, and spent 
about u year there, aud in consequence of that visit he always took au active interest 
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in all that related to that island, Gifted with sciwntific tastes and a love of geogrn- 
Phical exploration, he devoted much of his Jeisnre time to visiting the tess frequented 
parts of the country and making au accurate general survey of his routes. Asa 
toanile of lile investigation there, be contributed to oar ‘Journal’ (vol. xiv, p. 120), a 
payor on the Central Provinces of Madagascar; anil (rol. xlvii. p, 47), another 
entitled “ Recent Joarncys in Madagascar,” ‘The latcer paper wna illustrated by threo 
valuable mapa, drawa partly by himself or under his own direct anperintendence, in 
which tuuch original information was embodied, In February 1877, Dr, Mullens 
read a paper before our Society, describing a new route and new mode of travelling 
into Central Africa, adopted by the Nev. Roger Price in 1876, which appeared in oar 
* Proceedings’ (vol. xxi. p, 233), The great interest which he took in the mimion to 
Lake Tanganyika, lad hin, with much self-denial, to volunteer to proceed to Ujiji in 
the spring of the present year to aid in the reorganisation of the London Missionary 
Society's Mission in that remote region. His departure for Zanzibar on April 24th 
was recorted in a Note in a former number of these * Proceedings,’ p. 328, in 
which.» sketch was also given of the guographical work he proposed to carry out in 
the Lake region of Contra] Afries, Jui for this somewhat atuiden resolve on his part, 
which lins resulted wo unfortumately, no lees for the work of the Mission than for 
geography, Dr. Mnilens would have read-a peper on tecept geographical discoveries 
in New Guineas at one.of our evening meotings during the past session. One of his 
latest servicns to our science was ty couspile for the London Missionary Society a map 
of Madagascar ou a aeale of 1: 760,000, a fine eartographical work containing the 
results of his own surveys und the routes of all recent travellers, many of wham 
wore members of the Madagsscur Mission, whose geal for geography was inspired 
by Dr. Mullens himself, Just before leaving England, he aleo edited » map of 
East Central Africs (takon from Mr, H. M. Stanley's larger map, with additions 
from lator anthoritivs), which was used to illustrate a Jrochure, giving an account of 
the Lamdon Missionary Socioty’s Mission in Central Africa, from the letters of the 
late Keys. J, 2 Thotoson and A. W. Dodgshun, and of Messrs, E. O. Hore and 
W. Hatley, Dr, Muilenswas the author of several works, chiefly bearing on his 


missionary labours in India and Madagascar. He was elected a Fellow of our Society 
in 1877. 


Mr, George Long, »..., died at Portield, Chichester, on August 10th, aged 79. 
Mr. Long was born at Poulton, Lancashire, in 1800, and received his education 
st Macclesfield Grammar Sobool, and Trinity College, Cambridge, He achieved 
considerable distinotion during hie career at the University, both in mathematics 
and clasice He wok lis u.4. degree (es s wrangler) In 1822, and shortly after- 
wards became o professor in the University of Virginian. He returned to England 
in 1825, aud took at active part in the foundation of London University, in which 
and ita successor, University College, he held professorships. In 1849 he became 
olsenieal lecturer at Brighton College, from which post be only retired in 1871. 
Mr. Long was one of the promoters of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
Jedyo, for which he edited the ‘Quarterly Journal of Education’; he waa also editor 
of the * Penny Cyclopodia,’ joint-editor of the * Bibliotheca Classica,’ and a large 
contributor to Wr. William Smith's series of dictionaries ; besides which he published 
mveral works in his own name, malniy in connection with classical Jiterature, 
Mr. Long had been « Fellow of our Society since 1930, and for many years took 
au sctive interest in ite management, He was a Member of our Council from 1831 
to 1889 (when be became s Vive-President for two years) and from 1841 to 1846; 
lin discharged the duties of Honorary Secretary from 1846 to 1848, when be again 
setyedl ae & Momber of Connell till 1861. Mr. Long contritmted “Remarks on the 
Livers of Suriuna and Site of Susa,” to the twelfth volume of our * Journal ' (1842), 
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‘PROCEEDINGS OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION OF 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION—SHEFFIELD MEETING. 


(Continued from p. 607.) 


Thursday, August 21s, 1579. 

The Valley of the Don. By the Purstoner.—This paper was read by the 
Prosident as the Second Part of hie opening Address, being the application of the 
principles of Geographical Study set forth in the First Part, He sald his objects were 
to point out the realy means of scquiring geographical knowledge at our own doors, 
and tw explain the connection between geography and other sciences, especially 
geology, by making uso of the illustrations furnished by a special region, He would 
endeavour to show, although geography requires the aid of other sciences, that never~ 
theless it formed distinct body of knowledge, with ite own objects and ite own 
methods of research.—The river basin of the Don, the region of which Sheffield is 
the capital, occupies an arca of 600 square miles, and is aboot 40 miles in length by 
15 to 20 miles wide. It extends from the central water-parting of England east- 
wan to the tidal waters of the Ouse, and from the sea-level to tho highest peaks on 
the water-parting thero is a rise of nearly 2000 feet, At the first glance over this 
regioti, we see at once how diversified are the physical features it presents, from. 
craggy beights round the sources of the Dou to the levels of Hatfiekd Chase and 
Thorne Waste This diversity assiste an inhabitant to study, round his own home, 
many of the geographical problema which he reads or hears of in connection with 
distant regions, where nature has worked on grander or more extended scale, In- 
stead of confining himself to the study of books, he may go to the book of nature 
which is open befure him, snd to which he will return with ever-increasing delight 
and interest. Fur almost every geographical point that he meets with in the course 
of study will be found Ilustrated in the physical features of bis native river-hasin ; 
and if the chances of life lead to his becoming a traveller in distant lands, he could 
have had wo better training than # atuily of the valley of the Don affords, A range 
of mountains containing the sources of the Don extends for some 20 miles, and forme 
the western rim of the river-tesin. To thé north is Ramaden Clongh, where the Don 
and Calder take their rise, and near here the Holme Moss stiains a height of 1560 feet. 
The country is diversified by high bills of moorland and deep valleys, through which 
the Don makes ite way until it reaches Penistone, when it takes a sharp turn to the 
south and flows along the eastern ekirts of tho hills, receiving severa) tributaries 
First, the Little Don rises on the Langsett aud Harden Moors, and faila into the 
parent stream at Deep Car, Noxt comes the Kwden Beck, flowing down a moorland 
dell, and joining the Don opposite to the woods of Wharncliffe. The Loxley. rises 
in a desolate and mountainous waste on the borders of Derbyshire, and iv at first o 
torrent—the Dale Dyke, dashing over a rocky bed amidst besutiful and romantic 
scenery. At the village of Loxley the river runs through # narrow gorge, 
with precipitous crags on either side, and at Malin Bridgy it opens on a plain 
where the Loxley and Rivelin unite, and falls into the Don. Lastly, the Sheaf 
and Porter brooks, flowing through wales which were once very beautiful, unite 
in this town of Sheffield, and also send their waters to swell the Don. .... These 
tributaries drain the wild moorlands, while the river which receives them flows 
from north to south, from Penistone to Sheffield, down s dewp glen along the foot of 
tho western hills, and confined on the east by the «teop forest-ciad escarpment of 
Wharncliffe, with a background of higher fells. At Sheffield the Don entitely alters 
jt course, turning to the north-east, and flowing through a country diversified by 
high hills and deep valleys, but still far lesa rugged and lofty than the western hills, 
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which are drained by the torrent-like affuenta. Here the Don reovives the Rother 
from the south ; om some miles further on, the Dearne, with a course entirely within 
this lower aml lees ragged country, enters from the northern side... . « After leaving 
‘Gontsbotough, # chatge tikes place inthe scenery, ‘There ls a platent, sory 4 of 
5 tulles in width, and extending north and south across the river-haain, terminating 
on the west with « clearly defined escarpment, Through this plateau both the Don 
and fiz tributary, the Went, flowing ina parallel course to the north, have to force 
their way, “The rivers How throngh ontrow valleys of fertile pasture bordered by 
troddied hanks, and the western eacarprient, in the Went valley, Is bold and pictus 
resytic. Leaving this region at Hexthorpe, the Don enters a level plain which, 

teyoud Doncaster, is in places overlaid with peat, and there are wide stretches of 
roarhlundy called carr; 9 vast level extending to the Hwmber.—Such am the. general 
features of the Don river-basii, whieh would strike the least obseryant traveller, 
But the physical geographer investigates and explains the occurrence of these 
featured, He inquires why the western hill are the loftiest and most craggy ; why 
the Don changes ita course snd tows ina deep trough along their skirts; why the 
adjoining oxmtry, though stil} hilly, is softer in outline, He examines into the rea- 
eon of the existence of a belt-of platesy land throug which the Don and Went have 
io pass in wourped ravines; and into the cuuses which have led to the formation of the 
vast level extending from Doncaster to the Humber, In these researches, our 
tclonen receives ald from -goology, which tolls ue the nature of the varions rocks and 
thie Hritivnns they have on the varying features of the earth's surince us we now sou 
ii We do not concern ourselves with the way in which the rocks were originally 
formed, witli ists of fosalle with Jong Latinived names, or with the condition of the 
earth's surface in the remote sgea when thoea foselle were living creatures, We are 
only interested to imow the nature and texture of thir meke as they now exist, 

the ender of thelr deposition, and their eeouomic tsea, This Information teaches na 
the ciuees which have prodneed the varied configuration of the mirlace as wo now see 
it. Geology. tells us-the story of the formation of the Pennine-range of mountains 
where the Don and its tributaries have their sources. ‘The disturbances which the 
beds of mek have undergone have bad the effect of erampling them up inte s 
cumber of troughs and arches, As each arch wat razed np, the devuration took 
alice after slice off ite crest, oo that along the saddle of each anticlinal line the lower 
beds wore laid hare, and now appear on the surince, Tho Pennive anticliaal, of 
Which the hills containing the sources of the Don form a part, is @ broad arch extend- 
ing north and scath from Scotland to Decbyshins Along the central line of this 
arch, in the part wheece dow the Dou sources, the hard, massive sanilstones of 
tlie milletonegrit come out and, on occount of their haniness, stand up ino 
chain of rugged and lofty hills and moorland plateuux. Jt is the hardiness of the 
rook in. the millstone-grit formation which produces the strongly featured country 
of this yart af the Pennine range, and, by offering greater resistance to denu- 
dation, maintains the superior height of these hills over oll the country on both 
sides, Where the Don makes its great southerly bond from Penistone to Sbefficld 
the wurface formation has changed, its course is then over the. lgwor coal measares 
and skirting the edge of the millstove grit. In this fact, no doubt, is to be 
found the reason. of the direction taken by the river, The country where the 
lower coal imeasures form the eurfaoe hows o repetition of the features of tho 
snilletonegrit region, but somewhat less markel, and with lesy oclevation.. Un 
‘henving Sheffied, the Don changes it course and enters the conntry of the middle 
coal mesures, where the bold features which characterise the lower conl imexpures 
and the millstone-grit ore missing Here ognin there ate indleatious of the catises 
which decided: the direction of the river-ied, There are two faulta ranging ina 
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north-east direction from Sheffield, along either side of tho valley of the Don, towards 
Conisburongh, and between theee fnulta the rocks are much contorted. The 
southerly Don fault passes south-west to north~<ast through Suffield, mlong the 
south-east margin of Don Valley to near Aldwark, and rane on by Thrybergh and 
Hooton Roboris ta Cadeby. The thick beda af sandstone which alternate with the 
coal (n- thie formation often form bold esearpments, such os the ridge which adda ao 
much to the beauty of Wentworth Park, Wo can next account for the picturesque 
ravines through which the Don and Went find thetr way before reaching the levels, 
For bero ia the more recent Permian formation of magnesian limestone which 
extends in a narrow belt 4 or 5 miles in width, night sores Yorkshire from tha 
North Hiding to Nottinghamshire. Whoerover the rivers force their way iscrosa this 
limestone, we find picturesque seenery, Outside the Don valloy we have Jackdaw 
Craga, near Thorparch, rising over the River Wharfe snd Aniton Hooks to the south, 
within the Trent drainage system. On the south-east bank of the Don also therm 
is a bold excurpment; und the Went la, on either hand, bounded by precipives of 
liestons, where it cutd its way through the Permian formation. Esatward of tha 
magnesion limestone, which forme a distinct escarpment across the river-basin from 
north to soath, je the Trias formation, consisting of the deep rel Bunter sandstone 
on which thi town of Doncaster is built, But the Trias only eecurs in patches, and 
ia geuerally overlaid by the muddy deposita from the Humber, on which ara tha 
wile expanses of level peat-mosa, ranging from 1 to 20 feet in thickness. Im cutting 
through this peat, cones of Scotch firs have been plontifnlly found, and in the lower 
layers thorn are atumpe of trees firmly rooted into the sand, proving that a forest 
once grew there —It will have been sewn how the grology of the Don basin. helps 
us to understand ita physical fostures. Tho different formations decide the 
position of the water-parting, the direction of the drainage, and even the charnoter 
of the-sconery. A knowledge is often desirable, not only of tho surface rock, 
but also of the formation which underlies it. ‘When, for example, the maz- 
fision limestone redta on a bard sandstone, its cecarprment often rises to mom 
importance than when iia foundations are on a softer rock.—The distritmtion 
of planta, which la another ond very iuteresting branch of inquiry in the study 
of phyricnl goography, is decided chiefly by climate oni altitude above tho 
wea, but it also depends o good deal upen the soila and tho formations frory 
whieh they core, and here again geology ie useful to the geographer, ... . , 
Moteorology is aleo au important element in the etudy, not only aa determining 
climate, and ite iniinenco co plant-distribution, but ss affecting the hydragmphy 
of a rvion, and the amoant and rapidity of deuudation, Ita study shoul 
not be confined to mera registration, the barren reanite of which have too often 
hoen demonstrated, It ie very seldom that relinble observations mnge over a 
sufficiently jong time to give. mcfol reeuits even in countries where thero is a 
thmoncmetticnl sarvey (the height of civilisation), aml scarcely ever in lees 
advanced district, In Mr, Harrison's interesting history of the flood of 1864, 
] notien a record of the rainfall inthe Dale Dyke Valley, varying from 48 inches 
in 1640 to 36. 1861; aod at Barnaley, within the Don valley, there waa 
an extraoniinary difference between the annual rainfille of two encceeding years, 
namely, 42 inches in 1872, and 1 in 1873, ‘The latter example shows the necessity 
for a series of observations oxtending over many years, The geographer, in ‘his 
mteotological rossarchea, chould pot of conrse neglect registration. (n tho contrary, 
he-should be habitually exact on this point; but he should be careful, at the same 
time, to collect all kinds of Information respecting normal. and abnormal seasons, 
and all other particulars which might serve both to aupplemowt and to eheck bis 
observations —In all these branches of the subject the comparative elements ahould 
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bo keptin view, Weonrost look hack as faras the records of history will allow ua, to 
leart: the cause af the present stale of the surface of our district, from its past oon- 
dition at vatioun historical epochs, It is here that the historian and the topographer 
come to.oureld, Tinw is a powerful and active agent in these changes; but the 
most interesting und instructive side of the subject is the examination of the effects 
ef laman agency in the changes on the earth's enriace. From this point of view 
the history of 3 mountain muge frequently offers @ most valuable subject for study. 
Mountains naually supply within themselves a natural rerulator which cheeks tho 
rapid tow of the rain-water in surface drainage, ‘he absenoe of such a regulator 
canves dizastrous foods, Tho regulator acts es a sponge, aod te supplied either in 
the form af « large ares of forest, of swamps, or peat bogs, of a syatent of lakes, or of 
artificial reservoirs, ‘Whor therd arena forests, nature usunlly supplies their place 
with swampy moor. ‘The surface of the wild moors where the springs of the Don 
and its tributaries take their rise is covered with benth and ferns, and in winter, after 
heavy ralns, the ground is spongy, and persone have been Jost and burfed im it 
A kuowledge of these moors explaina the route taken by William the Conqueror 
. to February 1070, in bia winter march from York to Chester, The horses of the 
knights were swnllowed up hy the treacherous swamps, and swept away by the 
totrente; and the record of Onjoricus Vitalis gives a vivid picture of a march across 
the Pennine chain in midwinter 80) years ago, In this condition it bong remained, 
anil even now the unchanging hill are littin altered. But at the eame thme that 
cultivation enorcachel on the moorland aponge, the necessities of great centres of 
Population have called for the construction of large artificial reservoirs, which also 
gerve the purposes of regulating the flow of surfone drainage, ‘There in the artificial 
lake at Dunford Bridge, near the main source of the Don, The reservoir at Barker 
Pool, in use sinoe 1424, appeara to have been the fimt artificial attempt to store water 
for wae in Slwifield, and afterwards. chain of dams in tho valley on Crookesmoor met 
the demand. In 1804the Dale Dyke, ot Bradfield Reservoir, was complated, covering 
an.ares of 78 acres; and im the Lth/of March it burst through the dam, making o 
breach 100 yarda long and 70 deep. This appalling catastrophe, oo admirably de- 
scribed by Mr. Harrison, shows the irresiatible power of flooda in motion, which, in 
other comptries, are the work of natare unaided by the labours of man. ‘Tho eate- 
clystua of the Indus, for examyple, in 1841, and of the Sutlej, 1919, were cxitend, not 
by the faulty construction of an engineer's dam, but by the rending away of 
shoulder of a mountain whieh had fallon into the river-beda. Dot the offects werd 
mimilar, “Tho leson of the desolating flood of 1804 waa profited by in Sheffield 
snd the work of storia water proceeded, In 1860 the Agdon Dam was completed. 
The Strines Reservoir was finished in 1872, the Dale Dyke in 1874, and the Dam 
Flask in 1875, the wilted aren forming $00 scree of water, The necessity for the 
storage of water, owing to the destruction of foresta, and fur irrigation purposes, ia 
often a subject af discussion with reference to other mountain ranges, and to disastrous 
feeds ts other countries; and the native of Sheffield may acquire a practical know- 
lodge of many sides of an important problem by an chervant exploration of the hills 
and mooriands within a few miles of bis own bome—The effects of human agency 
on the sapecta of nature am also very strikingly displayed in the country between 
‘Sbellield and Doncester, and ponthwards towards Barnaicy and Pontefract. Now this 
region in alive with busy collieries, ironworks, and quarry workings—is covered with 
cultivation and interweled by cunals and railways. Within historical times it was 
& Vast forcat, with patches of cultivation at long intervals, ond dominated by the 
psa ctlaaiy herons, mendsplagtomy sit “in the feadal cestloe of Sheffield wand 

pp ms . are Mull the primmval forestn, or af least tracts 
which have never been under cultivation. ‘The parks of Wentworth and Wortley 
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and Thrybergh have probably never known the plough, and in the amnller area of 
Aliwark there have been Clarcia, Fitewilliama, and Foljambes for at least six cen- 
tur. Ono would expect to find plants, the survivors of an old forest or murah fora, 
in these patches, whlch are unknown or uncommon elaewhere; and this appear to bn 
the case, Wear told, for instance, that at Aldwark the mro Steflaria gloues prows, 
and that the Cures efengeta has beon found there, tiongh not roently. It is pro 
bable that many pointe of geographical interest would be deduced by an intel- 
ligent obeerver who tunkea a careful comparison of the descriptions of the country in 
pest times with ite actual condition, Hat the most remarkable offeeta of hunmn 
ageney are to be observed in the leveln upon which the Don enters after leaving the 
town of Donosster, The vast expanes of levela comprised in Hatfield Chase, Thorne 
Waate, and Goole Moors covers acveral square mili, = Hatfield Choe: alone has an area 
of 70,000 acres, and was a wild country conslating of formal and moor, intersceted hy 
watercourses and dotted with lange pools and awampa The waters of tho Don sproud 
over this expanse, the overflow finding ita way to the Trent et Adlingiieet. The Idle, 
now part of the Trent sysjem, also enuptied ite waters into the great level. ‘There 
were large meres or lakes yielling much fish, and frequented by all kinds of water- 
fowl, and boats were the means of communimtion between Thorne and Hatfield, 
There wore a fow inlande rising above the level, ench as Lindholme, in Hatfield 
Turf Moor, which could only be reached in seasons of extreme drought.—In 126 
the famous undertaking was inatgurated which has effected so marvellous a changs 
in thi part of the Dow basin. In that yeur Cornelius Vermuyden, of 'Tholen, in 
Feeland, with the aid of Dutch capital and Dutch Inbour, tmdertook to drain 
the levela. Tho sonth channe} of the Don, by which it discharged tte waters 
foto the Trent, was. to be mopped, and all the waters wero foreed into. the 
north chinnal to flow inte the Aire, ‘The River Tile, whith spread ite. waters 
over the level, was to be stopped also, and carried by a new channel into the 
‘Trent; and deep draina were to be ent to the Trent from the great ponds and 
ewampa room Thorne and Hatfeh, Tho Dntch labourers, who understood. the: 
work thoroughly, made rapid progress; but there was ony grent mistake in the 
Original design. It waa eson found that the north channel eould net exrry off the 
Don water to the Aire, and there was great Joss from floodings of the adjacent lands, 
Jt then became necessary to. make the existing straight cut fromthe Don to thu Ouse 
at Goole, which ie known as the Dutch River, and this added so largely to the cost 
that it prevented the undertaking from being commercially anecessful to the first 
adventurers. Many Dutch familios, howerer, eettled on the reclaimed lands: and 
one of their descendants, Abraham de la Pryme, wrote a history of the undertaking, 
"The change has buen wonderful, and it now seems almost incredible that boats were 
qned the means of eommunication between Thorne and Hatfield, The fertility of the 
hanks of the Onse haa also been marvolloisly incteased by the system of warping 
which was introdueed early in tho last century. Mr, Ralph Creyke, of Baweliffe, 
warped 420 sored, and received the gold medal of the Society of Arta in 1826 for his 
interesting puper vm the subject, Warp te o fine licht-lrown sediment held in 
guipension in the river, It is soft and silky to the touch, and: contains nimcrods 
glistening sciles of micn. The lind to be warped le surrounded by a substantial 
bank. ‘The water ia then admitted, and kept there by closing the flood-gates until 
the second retienof the tide, when it js. allowed to flow off The same process jx 
repotted at the next tide, taud being deposited, Thus either @ pew soll is created or 
a thin.aod poor soll hoproved, there being 12.to.16 inches deposited im one sennon, 
and even more. Indeed, ay many aa 10 to 15 acres have been known to be covered 
with 2 or 3 feet. of warp during one spring of ten to twelve tides, AM expert warp 
farmer can, by careful attention to the currunts, even temper his soil aa he pleases, 
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for the heaviest particles ara first deposited, which are tho of sind, | a 
mixture of sand and fine mud, the most valuable soil, Lastly, the pure mud 
sulsides, which ia rich but tenacions. The gmat point ia to get the second and 
inixe| deposit over the whole aurlwe, and this is duno by kewping the water in. 
corstant motion, for the livet deposit only takes place in still water, Mir, Caind 
mentions that fifty years ago Armyn postures, near Goole, wer mostly uniler water, 
a hreeding-place for wild ducks, and the rest yielded a few cranberries. Now 400 
acres are-under crop, We thus see the important infinence that himman agency has 
had in determining the character of the earth's surface, and of what consequence a 
study of the history of that agency must always be to the compumtive georrapher, 
Away in the western hills large. artificial lakes have altered the face of the wild 
mootlands. In the region between Sheffield and Doneaster the forest hannts. of 
Hobin Hood have disappeared before the oolliories anid ironworks, the enltivators and 
quatricrs of modern times. In the levels high coltivation. and warp-farme cccupy 
the sites of wide lakes and swatnpe and dreary wastes, while the courses of the rivers 
have been altered. Kiudrod changes have taken place or are In progréss in other 
parte of the world, often upon a much larger seale; so that a etudy of the effects of 
homen agency in-the valley of the Don ts.an admirable treining for a moro extended 
examination of the facts of comparative geography.—Chur ecinnce also oocupiew itelf 
with the ebonomis statistics of the earth, with the ciroulation of tmde and the 
products of varioux regions, Geographers note, for example, the uses of rocks and 
poila, ond the miners) resources of adistrict, In the millétone-grit range of ‘hills it 
helongs to geography to.record thet the lowest grit or kinderscout furnithes Hooks 
for engine beds, for foundations, and reservoir works, but that thure are difficulties in 
making tise of it owing to the wild and inaccessible character of a great part of the 
eomntry.in which it is found. Weshould note that the-secomd grit ia quarried for 
road-paving, and that the first or npper grit (milled rough rock) is good building 
atone; thet the lowest underclay of the coal measures in a valuable fireclay which 
is largely wrought; that the Elland fagutones are extensively quarried aud eut into 
locks and slabs; and that the magnuesian limestone ia used for lime-borning and 
requiring the roads, We should ulea note the positions and yield of the colliories, 
the statistica of the iron. trade, tho agricultural etatistic, and the commercial route, 
os well.as the distribution of popnlation, Many of these vital intencste of the region | 
are capoble of cartographic Wustration—This region roond Sheffield ts fortunate in 
ite writers, who have mado the road easy for futury students. The loool poeta, 
Ebenezer Elliot and James Montgomery, were endowed by nature with goographical 
“instineta,. Few districts have had such topographera aa Hunter and Eastwood, 
Holland and Gatty, or oo able an antiquary ae Mr, Siacye, The authors of the 
*Geoligy of the Yorkshire Coal Field" have furnished a detailed history of thw 
tocks; and in their admirable work on the physical geography and botankeal topo- 
graphy of West Yorkshiro Mr, James W, Davia and Dr. Lees have rendered you an 
inestimable service, From thelr work the anthor bad derived many of the ideas and 
4 creet deol of the information which had been submitted in: this paper, 

The Trade Routes from Bengal to Tibet, By Lieut-Col. T. H. Lewer 
(late Deputy Cotamisaioner of Darjlling}—In the aheonce of statistics of the actual 
trade which the author had not had time to-obtain from India, a general view only 
could: be given of the nature and extent of the present exports and importa between 
Indian Tibet. ‘The ehief wealth of Tibet ties in her flocks and bends; and were 
the posies dpm und the rads improved, large quantities af cows, sheep, and goats, 
wool, cheese, and butter would find their way to our territary, At present, the 
port of live stock in limited to the carrying capacity of the animals themeolves, 
The Tibebun traders drive in before them sufficient sheep, gosta, or yak to anpply 


them with food on the mad, and to carry the gooda and merchandise which they 
‘bring with them. No trda in live stock is carried on, save that a fow ponies come 
in for sale, and of Inte years oven these hare decresnd in ommbers and increased in 
Prien, Oiher articles brought to India by Tibetan traders, are—ooares woollen 
blankets and carpota; wheop's wool (ta northern and contral Hii yan districts 

Folks" tals, musk, borex,.ond rhubarh, ‘The country abounds in minora, which are 
not worked, exoept gold ina rude fashion, The enld-fiulds extend along the bass of 
the southern watershed of the Drabeaputra, and the gold-diggenr come chieily from 
the comitry round Shigatze, But the moat important of all the exports from "Tibet 
ia brick-ter, dbtainal from See-chuon, from m coarse-tasted leaf, which the in- 
habitants, however, prefor to the finer tens grown in our own plantations of Assam 
and the Himalayan valleys, Tes is one of the. pritictpal sources of revenue to the 
Lhasa Government, and the trade is guarded with jonlonsy from foreign competition. 
The eeports into Tibet are far more important at Present than the exports: chief 
amens them sre English browdolothe and woollens, The great lack of fuel and the 
cold dry aly of these high mountains render warm clothing an absolute necessity of 
life, thus the cold-weather clothing of « Tibetan js almost ikem vast moving bed, 
and our English broadelothe aro highly prived. The Tibetans ars somowhal super 
stitions as to tha colours to be worn. Thoy will not wear blue of bhusk, and only 
persons of rank wear velvet; their favourite colours are ecurlet, purple, a liver- 
brown, and a snuif-eolonred yellow, Turkey-red cloths, prints, and flowered calicoss 
ore In good demand, Lnitetions of Indian hamilkerchiafa and Cashmere shawls are 
very popular among the iower classes; chinters do not scem to be worm Cottons 
am not used, savo for linings, and also aa coverings for sacred] pictrires, Cheap aillc 
handlerehie& would mest with a large sale hero, expecially if the ssored sentence 
Griment paced Aowm wore woren inte the fabric. There ia a good detiand for’ 
indigo.wnd opium, Quicksilver, vermillon, and red and white Teak are also imported 
in cousklerabla quantities, for gilding the roof of puligions hotees, Wall shades, 
chandoliem, tumblers, wine-ginesss, small mirror, and lanterns find « ruady- ails, 
English cutlery, knives, aod scissors aro mich prisd, and if our mannlictorery 
would condescend to work upon native modala » much larger tale would bo con. 
muanded —After paming. in review the various tmde-poutes from India te Tibet, vid 
Asam, Bhutan, Dwrjiling, and Nepaul, and giving a brief historical skeich of ovr cam= 
ipercial and political relations with ‘Tibet, Neponl, and Bhutan, tho author anmtnedd 
up by saying that he thonght the anruments in favour of a trade-ronte from Darjiling 
to China vid Tibet woro very strong. Vuhassa is lew thou a month's journey for an 
unladen man from.our frontier; once there, the old-sstablinhed trade-routes between 
Tibet and China arm open to ws, leading by well-known mada to the great river- 
‘Dasina of the Hoanz-Ho and the Yang-tare, Tho great province of Sze-chun, 
with ite thirty millions of inhabitants, would Is opened up, and ite silk, tea, rhubarh,. 
musk, jade, amber, and cinnabor obtainable in exchanges for Britinh Toatifaetinres, 
The iuhabitanta of ‘Tibet are a peaceful, well-edueated, ang cominercially twrull- 
dispated race, The routes through Burmah have boen tried and have failel, A. 
better route to China may perhaps be found through Aseam, but ouly when rallway 
communication shall be extendnd op the valley of the Bmbmapuira, In future 
thia will be the best. road, but for the next fifty years the central route vil Darjiling: 
will no doubt bo the best, ‘The Tibetans are Buddhivta, and the crest of Bnddhion 
Is based on the equality and brotherhood of mankind, Tt will not be religions 
intolerance which bary the way to Lhaes: the ml obstacle to bo contended wigh: 
are, and will be, commercial intereste, Ib ja tha interest. of the Lamas or governing 
clus to exelode us, for at present they hold a practical tnonopaly of the trade, 
and profit largely both from the dutios on imported goods, anil by the sale of 
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permite to ihe traders; ated it ly nlso the interest of (hte traders Yo keep um out; 
fir competition would be ruinous to their present high rate of profity, The real 
tauz of Chinese opposition to wa in Tibet, Hea im the fear that we shall oust them 
from their commorcial and political pre-eminence in the country. In conclusion, the 
anthor unged the necessity of our insating on thn carrying out of the privileges 
with regard to Tibet granted fo wa by the Chefn Convention, A clause in this 
treaty sanctlona cur intercourse with the country, and anihoriens our sending o 
tofesion thither, This mission shonid be sent, and we should direct: our efforts to 
establishing permanent trading agents or console at Shigatee and Lhasa, or trading- 
‘pewta.on the frantier at Chumbi and Phakri, similar to that possessed by the Hussians 
at Kinchta. 

In tha diaqusdion which enmied on the reading of this piper, Linnt-Gen. Sir EH. 
Tavrtuiine spoke oi the very greet difficulties that the directors of the Indinn Survey 
ad bad to overcome in onder to obtain a knowledge of the topogmphy of the routes 
Aetween Rengal and ‘Tibot—difficultion enused by the jealousy and unerasing vigi+ 
Innee of the ‘Tibetan authorities However, by training native explorers and sendlog 
them across the frontier in disguise, a large amount of useful information had been 
obtained.—Mr, Honsox (Chairman of the Sheffield Chamber of Commurce) expressed 
the opinion that eur tadewith Tibet world remain on & anal] senile until better 
means of transit hod heen provided—Mr. TarLawyy Saunpens, on the other hand, 
believed that a hotter trade woulil linve long ago aprung up if our authorities had 
ndopted a right course. “Tibet was a country which, from the earliest peril of 
history, hed been the greatest wool-prodecing region ti the work, and the wool wee 
of the finest quality. If cur Government had pot thelr agenta into communication 
with the creat flock-<ewners of the country, and mule them sensible that, by bringing 
their wool to the foot of the mountains, they would find a constant and ready sale for 
it, the Tibetans would have bronght itduwn, Tostead-of this, they hnd been content 
with'a emall peddling trade. In Tibet the sheep were beasts of Wordim, anda flock 
of 1200 sheep, each carrying from 20 to 60 Iba may be brought down over difficult 
posses by six men and their dogs. In this way only couldn large trade arise, for it 
wae useless to talk of a large export of British manufactures to Tibet without 
providing w return trale to pay for them, As they put monvy into the pockets of 
the flock-cwneni, a demand would arise for wuch articles of consmmption aa the 
age required, Ee remarked, in conclusion, that Tibet was being approsched by 

the Reosdanes on the northern able, and it behoved un tu do all that was possible to 
becnre control over the trade and treasures of the country. 

Geography of the T, Coster C8 Soe rahensae By ©, E. D, 
“Biavi.—The subject of se pace wae the discovery of the bend of tha Sanpp 

River and iis conection with the Brahmaputr, by a milive explorer, in 1577, 
described in-our Bepteniber number, p. 505, 

Jn explaining the clreunstance that native explorers were employed in makim 
fhese important discoveries, Sir HL. ‘Thulllier eaid it was not physical but political 
difficnities which prevented Englishmen. from venturing into these countries English 
surroyors bad planted their jnetraments at altitudes of 20,500 feet, and In one case at 
21,500 feet, and wer ready to eneotnter any physical obstacle whatever, ‘The 
difficulties placed in thelr way by Goteruments were, however, so great, tet they 
had been thrown back more than thoy could desire. 

_ ‘The recent Du'ch Expedition to Central Sumatra, By Profusser P. T. 
Vern—The Almeet unkown arcain Sumnte between the central mountain range 
‘and the mstern const. war expled in ‘1577-79, by a aclentific party, Under the 
suspleet of thi Dutch Geographical Bociety, The present paper summarising 
‘the rewtilis wae read by Mr D. D, Veth, son of the author, and one of the members 


of the Expedition, "The Expedition was divided into two parties, one of which 
entered fran the west to explore the sources of the Ratang-Hari and ftw trite- 
tarina; the other, under Linitenant Sohow Bantvourt (who died shortly after), 
Went up the river in im steam launch, from the cast coast. The weatern’ party 
ascended) sayoral peaks, among others, Mount Karinchi, 11,820 feet. As an 
important result of the expedition may he mentioned the exploration of the 
great river Batang-Hari, which was found to te 210 miles in length, ina straight 
line, and upwards of 490 miles following the windings, lutger, therefore, than the 
Mnai, or Palembang, hitherto considered the chief stream of the island. The river. 
was found navigable ky small trading prahus, drawing 3) foet, for 370 milo, 

Discovery of the Sources of the Chico in Southern Patagonia. B 
Dom Hawow Lira. —The anthor was sent in 1878 by the Buenos Ayres Ginga 
ment-anil the Sociedad Clentifies Argentina to explore Southern Patagonia, Having 
Jandéed at Punta Arenaa in the Straite of Magellan in March, and studied the mineral 
products of the locality, he set out in mid-August on hia northward Journey. After 

ng the Santa Crux Valloy, the exploration of the course of the Chico commenced, 
ing the important part of the undertaking. At the end of September the con- 
fitignee of the Shehnen and the Chico ‘was reached, and the valley of the lator 
followed past the curions isolated baasltic rock Mawalsh, to the confluence of a now 
river on the north sido, owned Belgrano by the traveller, On the 19th, a lake was 
iliscovered 4 miles hong and 2 broad, fed by soveral streams. The valleys at the 
foot of the Conlillers were thickly clothed with woods of the fragrant, evergreen, ant- 
arctic beech of very large size and great age, Above those trees, at the extreme 
point reached, Sefior Lista planted the flag of the Argenting Confederation, Having 
examined the two northern sources of the Chico, the southern ono waa aleo explored, 
and on Octoter 30th the party retired eastward, reaching an. encampment of friendly” 
Yohielches in the Bhelmen Valley on November (1h, ‘Those Indians are divided: 
into two great tribes, one inhabiting Northern Patagonia, between the Chupat and’ 
Limay,ani tho other wandering between the Chupat and the Srraiia of Magellan. 
“These main divisions contain many amaller clans, under about ten chists, Tho 
large average atatnre of the Patagonians is in the main confirmed, the tallest man 
measurod being 6 feet 4 inches, They are indolent and widicted to gambling, Wot very” 
hospitable and kind, and with the chase a9 their only occupation, A collection of 
worda now in use made by Sefior Lista was found to agree very cloeely with thisa 
given by Pigafotta in 1520. 
Friday, August 2tnd, 

The Basin of the Upper Zambesi. By Major Sxara Pusto.—The Zambesi, 
in the opinion of the anther, was hound to pliy in future a most promiownt part in 
the progress and development of Africa, When he strock ite banks on his recent 
expedition uctoss the ountinent it was not tho first time that he iad had dealings wlih 
thid river; he had visited the Zambesi before. When quite a boy, be planted his 
foot for the first time on! African soll precisely nh the mouth of thia river, No 
efoto had he landed than o fearinl storm arose, and the vessel which had home him 
was compelled to weigh anchor and put to wen, He forind Limeslf there with one 
companion, thus abandoned on the ahore, where for four days they lived silely on 
crabs, aud he had much to do to survive on this scanty diet, Bhortly afterwards he 
was sived from death by fever near Senna, Later on be stood by the Zambeni closs 
to Mazsangano, and saw ite waters tinged with the blood of many of hls comredas 
who fell in the bot enconuteron that epot in November 1869. In the same place. 
in the previous year there fell in the battle of Arnanha 2000 Portuguese subjects, 
Jewas through the Zombes! that the Portuguese in former centuries made their way: 

s7T2 
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into the interior of Africa; and at Zambo, 700 miles from the coast, thore wtill 
exist the rains of a missionary establishment, where the rudiments of civilimation 
had been imparted to the anrroinding tribe The Makelalo of the Upper Zambesi 
valley lind now disappeared completely. The Luinas now dominating there 
followed pastoral habits, 

Tho Pomitesr informed the meeting thot doting the whole of his joumey 
screst Alrica, from Benguela to Natal, Major Pinto had taken astronomical obaerva- 
tons day by day, even when anffering severely from the consequences of the severe 
privatiotia he-had to undergo. He had therefore proved himself to be not a mero 
traveller, but one of thy most scientific of our African explorers—QCommander 
Camenos acknowledged the joumey of Major Pinto as one of the moet lmportant 
that ind heen made. He had not enly mapped a great extent of new country, but 
fixed the positions slong a large tmct previously explored by Livingstone, but left 
tuhsirreyed by thal great traveller, That the Portuguese wore again to the fnmt 
in the field of googmphical discovery must bo « scarce of congmttlation to the whole 


Basin of the Ogows. By Licntenant Savoncsax ne Fuatza—M, de 
Troxsa, who waa himeelf present, gave an account of his recent remarkable journay 
to thé agarees of the Ogowd River, and beyond into the basin of the Como, m 
Journoy {nll of privations and dangers, extending over three years. An account of 
this journey haw born already given in tha ‘Proceetings,’ pp. 229 and 258, 


Fourth Journey to the Southern Gaila Country. By the Hov, Tiostas 
Varxrrei.—Mr, Wakefield described e journey he had made in 1877, from his 
mileion #tation at Rité,; near Mombasa, to the Bararotta Gallaa, who occupy the 
district: Lying between the river) Tana ond Gabaki. The course hho took waa the 
ronte leading alobg the maritima hilly range occupied by the Wanyika, op agr- 
cultural tribe of harmicss, peaceful disposition, who are occasimally harmed by 
predatory visits from the marauding, pastoral Masai, Both Masai and Sornall are 
largely given to cattle-lifting practices, on which ooesions they ala» capturo 
ntimbers of women and children whom they carry into slavery, Tho Waoylka 
country ie chiefly undulating, well clothed with verdure and sprinkled with trees, 
‘with here-and there a strip of forest. Mr. Wakelield reached Malindi on the olst 
Angnat, after nmarch of nine days, ‘Thente he proceeded to the Galla districts of 
Sigireo and Kaahé, lying ina west-north-weaterly direction, At a couference with the 
pris tminkiter of the chief, a Galla of commanding figure and noble disposition, 
named Gonn, he was informed that the chie and poople had consented to allow him 
to extablinh @ mission im Sigirso, Availing himself of the permission then granted 
him tocvisit all parte of the country, he made various short excursions in this and 
the adjoining district of Kushé, He was surprised to find in the region o group ol 
lakes ‘The firut visited was called Jilin Sigirvo, a sheet of freah water of curved 
whape, several liundred yards in width, the ond of which he did not see, Tho 
northern and southem sides risa into steep wooded ridges, but at the ends are gray 
wlopes; it discharges ite waters into the Saeki, and absonde in hippopotand, 
orccodiles, and fish. The second Jake, Hdiin AKoelé,in the Kashé district, was about 
amille anda holfin Jmeth avd width, the shore line forming u anccession of large 
bays, and the waters beautified with white water-lilies, which here take the place of 
the parple-caloured species generally found in all fresh-water expanecs in East 
Africs, ‘There were two other lakes contiguous to thie one, besides several smaller 
ones in the Bigire district, and a large one at Jilord, nbuut half a day's Journey 
further inland. ‘The district of Sigirso ic a slightly elevated pisin, sinking into 
depressions where the lakes occur, It ia very fortile, and judging from » three 
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montha’ residence in the wet samm exceedingly healthy. A high forest-clad range 
of hills tréverses the country from north to south, abounding in useful timber. In 
céactusion the author obeerved that the route marked ag traversed by the German 
travellor, Hromer, from the Pokome country through the Barretts Gallag, and 
along the southern bank of the Sabaki, la pure invention, The Gallas all azsnred 
him that ne European had visited the reglén since he (Mr. Wakefield) was laat there 
in 1865, On meeting afterwanis at Yinuzitar Dr, Fiecher, a travellor who had Jost 
been to the Galln borders, Mr, Wakefield found that be had independently come to 
the same conelnsion regatding Prenner's pretended Journey. 

German Explorations in Africa. Ty Professor Fuman.—Thia was a résumé 
of recent explorations by Germuim travellere in the African interior, 

The Euphrates Vi Railway, Ty Commander V, 1. Camznox, nx — 
Aa tho result of o theo esse of the ground he had recently male, the 
author, alter reviewing nine of the roctes that had been proposed, gave the reascna 
for his choice of a tenth. This would commence at Tripel| a» the Mediterranean 
terminus, ani thenee the lina would follow the country between the mounigina anid 
the aoa till after passing the Nebr-el-Barid and Nabr<l-KRebir, It would then pass 
through them by the Wadys Eyne-Soodie and Kam Chibok to the Bukets, a small 
but very fertile plain toarly encircled by the Nakr<l-Kebir, and after about thres miles 
of miher difficnle work, there would bo a gradual ascent to the plains around Home, 
The route continues henee by Aleppo and Orfa to Mesal, by the valley of the Tigra 
to Bagdad; thence to Boshire, and in somo future time throngh Baluchistan to 
Karachi, 

In the disciesion which fillowed, Sir Charles Nicholson eppered the schema 
of railway proposed as impractioablo, nt Jeaat ip a financial and commercial point 
of view. The Rev. Canon Hawlinson, on the othor hand, believed that in view of 
dhe great importance to England of a railway coummction with India, it conld not 
bat. 5 ay imposible 

vert rey Indo-Mediterranean Railway Routes, with an account of 
a recent Journey from Bagdad to Bushire. By Wirem) 8. Ruesr.—The 
wiithor hal recently ae er On the whole of the distance by land between the 
Mediterrmean and the Persian Gulf, and gave his reasons for pronouncing the 
projects of a railway across the desert to be more dreams. ‘I'he only posible line 
would be one which should adhere pretty closely to the exiating caravan tod, 
passing through Orla, Mardin, Nisibin, Mael, and Kerkuk, and appronching Ragedad 
from the north, Dut in any case, nothing hut the aternest political nucessity would 
justify tho extension of the railway beyond Bagdad, which is already in river com- 
qounication with the sea. In order to show how littl a line of route thromgh the 
regions of tho lower ‘Tigris has to promis: investors, the author gave a description 
of his own experiences during his journey(in company with his wife, Lady Anne 
Blint) from Bagdad to Bushire, a distance of 500 miles, or about half of Commander 
Cameron's proposed ronte, ‘The party truvelled by way of Dinful and Shuster wo 
Dilam onthe Persian Galf, and thence to Bushire, They croseed nine considerable 
rivers, and passed through three lange towns and about « dozen villages, ‘The 
people almést everywhere were inhospitable ani wretchedly poor, About ey, 
mille of the route ny through wull-caltivated districta, and fifty moro 
intermittent cultivation; the ret might fairly be described an an uninhabited desert, 
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a sr Ng. 5 Society of Paris.—Auyust dat: M. Dacente in the Chair— 
The of two members were announced, M. A. Or¢han, Inte Consul-General (ni 
Pane for Siam, and M, Louis Favre, Superintendent of Works st the St, Guthord 
tunnel, The latter gentleman hed taken. an active part in the deliterationa of the 
recent Interveranis Canal Congress a! Paris, andl had givon his vote for the Panwnd 
line. —Admiral de Ja Roneiive le Noiry annowneed that he had mimorialised the 
Monicipal Council requesting that the name of Roné Caillé mizht be given to one of 
the streets of Paris, He considered thie honour to the memory of Cailld would at the 
present time he most opportime, inasmuch ex the project of a milway to connect 
Algiers with Senegal and the Niger was being discussed by the Chamber, England 
Wad endeavouring (0 construct « foul in Eastern Africa, and it behoved France to 
fotlow ber example in opening up the interior of the continent, and thus coutribate 
ite share towards the enfranchisement of the negro race by the substitution of legiti- 
mute commerns for thy ulare tmflic. Admiml de ta Roncitre also announosd that 
MM. de Teesope had been named Honorary President of the Society by vote of Council, 
—Major Serpo Pinto read » yeporon the tribes met with during his jourmey across 
Africa. He said the greater port were uf docile and gentle dispositions, and the 
esintries they inhabited healthy and alapted to tho rearing of eattle, ‘These countries 
‘would ‘be rradily accessible ty civilising inflonnces if advantage were taken of the » 
great fluvial highways, Major Finto submitted his notes, maps, and records of 
melronomical observations made during his journey, At the conclusion of his paper, 
tho Previilent, in. thanking the author, annodnded that the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour had been granted to kim by the French Government, in recognition of his 
siinirable exploration —A paper was then read, “On hia recent Journey to Reguu~ 
Bikoro,” by M. Paul Soleillet. The author ssid he bad been delighted on his return 
to learn that the French Government was actively oocupied iu considering the con- 
struction of a TraneSaharan Tailway, andl be lod furnished the official commission 
netiitated for this purpose with all the information in his power. In a former 
Jotuney he had penetrate es far as the casis In-Malah, and had surveyed a part of 
the route best adapted for the railway. On this side the line would meet with few 
difficulties, and as regarda the route from tha Senegal to the Nigor, the country was 
atill easier for the construction of a rullway; for it io lovel, fertile, and inhabited 
solely by two races, the Bambara and the Solonké. Nothing would be ensler than 
the catablinhment of a prelimiuary trale-road between the two givers; it would 
@iffice to mark out a straight line and clear it of bushes, to enabla a bollock-dray to 
travel for 200 or. 300 miles, ‘The country thus traversed would immmlintely furnish 
# considerable athotint of trade produce, among othera @ kind of vegetable wax which 
exw be nadueed to ofl, and made to serve many useful purposes in the arts, 


NEW BOOKS. 
{By E. 0, Res, Librarian 2.05.) 
ASIA. 

Finsch, O.—Heiso nach West-Siberien im Jahr 1876. Anf Verunstaltung des 
Veteitn iit dis Deuteche Nontpolarfahrt in Bromen unternommen mit Dr. A, E. 
Vrwlon td Karl Grafy, Waldborg-Zell-Trauchburg. Berlin (Wallroth): 1879, 
= vola, Svo, pp, 663, pla, maps, (Asher) 


‘These volumes contain tho detailel account of the expetition to West 
Siberia sent out by the German North Polar Exploration Svcisty (now 
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Bremen’ Geographical Sochity) in IST6, and of which tha chief results hare 
alrady appeared in the publications of that body. ‘Th fine pursued waa from 
Bremen wii St Ralersinity, Moscow, ond Kasan to Ekaterinurg, over the 
lechim Stoppo to Omak, along the Irtisch to Semipalatinuk, aud thettee'ss far 
south as Sastyk-Ala-Kul. From that A par aller varios excursions in the 
Demngnrian-Ala-Tan, over Tarbegatai, Nor-Saissan, and the Chinese Altal, the 
River Ob was followed to Obdursk, where the ‘l'uniira was ctoaed to the 
Kara Sey, the return to Bremen being made vii Tubolsk, ‘The maps aro a 
general outlines (by Peterminn), route-may* of the portion trave of the 
Chinese provinos IijTarbagatai,; and of the road from Saizsan alons the Kara 
Irtisch to Saisaan-Nor, following and partly within the Chinese } ling 
to Marka-Kul, and north to Altaisks Staniza, and a map of the region between, 
the mouth of ed ae : ley ol Kara (scale 1; veer ety _ aed thie 
by Count Waliburg-Zeil. Special attention ia given to nographiecal ects, 
mote yarticularly aa tthe Hirghiso, Ostiaks, and aje Et ohm eased’ 
teristio portraits: from Flotes are given, with many other Ilnatrations of 
the inest: important physical features of the reins visited (some aleo from 
" mba}, and their inhabitants, &e. The natural and economic 
vist tation of flor ond fauna, amd climatiz conditions, also recelre dud atten 
tion, tho reanit being m most valuable accumulation of material, available buth 
for the purposes of science and commerce, 

Méjow, V. J.—Reeneil in Torkeston; comprenant dea livres et des articles sur 
‘VAsie Centrale en généml, et la Province du Turkestan en particalier, Come 
pout agus let auspices du Général Gouverneur du Tarkeatan, K, Po von Kaufmann. 
Tomes 1-166, T/Tudicateur syetématique et alphabétique, 6. Petersburg: 1878, 
ain. folio, pp. 14. ( Paken,) 

Theanthor has, during the last ten vers, accunrulated .qpwands of 3000 
works and articles relative to Contra! Asin, forming 200 volumes, and hy now 
poblishes an alphabetical ad aywlematin Indes to the first 150 of these, giving 
the titles, places of publication, aml dates of the sopamte trentises (2007 in 
amber). ‘The majority are in Russian. 

Statkowsi, B.— Problimes de la Climatologia du Canrase, Paris (Ganthier- 
Villara): 1879, 8vo., pp. 284. (Williams & Norgate.) - 

This work, translated from the original Tinssian, is the resale of sg 2 
tions hy the author, a Russian Engineer, preliminary to the construction of a 

jected railway to join ‘Tiflis to the Rostow-Vindikavkaz line. A cam parison 

sitar lug tonelser teal vastormtoarees eka je of poi th tha 
material in got :t ar (on Farol BoTrcEN | tof per . the 
mortality of the ris less than in the revt of Rnssia and is or. 

Bodham-Whetham, J. W.—Horaima and British Guiana, with w glanoe at Bir- 
muda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main, London (Huret & Blackett) ; 
STS, Beo., pp. 168, map, pl 

The record of s journey undertaken with the unfulfilled object of ascending 
Roraima, containing Thany abvervations of interest upon the physical geography, 
natural history, and botary of the regions tearencd. An appendix contains 
a reprint of some article by Marmol, upon the Venoxunlan notional bowg= 
Guries with British Guiana. A map (by Stanford), seule 40 miles to the jnch, 
shows the sree etree ann ey nibo tp the 1 to 
‘ mm w ot he ase, tri atriking the Mazaruni 
again further south on his way to the inaccessible motentain. 5 

Moreno, Franciaco P.—Vinje & \s Patagonia Austral, emprendido bajo low A unpicios 
del Gablerma Nacional, 1876-1877, Tomo primero, Buenos Aires (Jacobsen) : 
1870, large Sre., Pp. 460, map, (lustrationa, (ula) 

The anther, dimotor of the Anthropological and Archwols ical Mf 
Buenee Aires, and head of the Cotithilseion for the exploration, of sve aeiadlings 7 


territories of the Argentino States, nnderiaken hy the National Government tn 
che pure mantioe in the title, baa boen hitherto prevented by an illness 
contineted during the voyage from poblishing the account pow civen to the 
world, A-eecond volume, in course of preparation, will contain the sciontific 
revtilta, with desert i of the collections of arcluewlogical and ethnewraphioal 
tmoterial, to which Dr, Moreto’s attention was naturally especially directs: 

The present volume, after some introductory olwervations upon the author's 
visit to Satta Crnx in company with Dr. Berg at the end of 1874, and of hie 
Mibaeyient excursion to Northotn Patagonia, whieh will be hereafter dizctssed 
in detail, and hae heen given in ahstract in the Annals of tha Argentino 
Scientific Society, gives somewhat in diary form the particulars of the more 
important official joun Vale was commenced on 20th of Ootober, 1876, in 
the ship Santa Ores, The Chubut was reached on November 14th, and the 
author believes with Wickham that this river ie the Cumarones of D'Anville: 
Ail acodunt avers of the cundition of the Welsh oolony at ‘T're-Raweon and 
Gelman (700 inhabitants, in 120 houses, extending ever 20 miles), followed by 

tons of the hydrographic system, geulogy, climate, flora, anid faane of 
tha bit region, and of investigations of Indian tomlis, &e., with various 
aerating woes illnstmtive of native custome, Puerto Desewlo (with a 
‘visit to nterior), the bay of Santa Craz, Isla Pavon, the two Salinas, and 
Telit do Leones are then described, with the ascent of the Chice to ite junction 
with the Sheu, anit of the latter river to Sheven-Aiken. ‘Then comes the most 
Important portion of the work—the aseent of the Santa Crug river to iis source 
at the foot of the Cordillera inthe Argentine Lake, on the greater part of which 
the author milod, investigating aloo ite southern side in on excursion round 
Ment Frise to the foot of Mount Boenoa Aires, the most westerly point 
feached. From tha Argentine Lake he strock northwards to the Bheuen, which 
wat reached above Stouen-Alken, and again reschel the eastern slope of tho 
Andie by the sjuthern adds of Lakes Tar and St, Martin, turning south from 
the former of these to the great Lake Viedma, of which the esstern shore waa 
éxjilbend to iis connection with the Argentine Lake by the River Leonn. ‘This 
ion of the work contains a Tehnelchoe vocabulary, and it concludes with the 
th 


df the Banta Cruz ond the subsequent visit to Ponta Arenas in tho 


re The Hinwtrntions are roughly executed, but evidently faithful, some helm 
large, and one, Lake Viedma, in colours; the map (25 miles ta the inch) shows 
the whole course of the Bhegen (with the lower part of the Chico) and Santa 
(Crus rivors, aa well oa the lake-syatem, 


Peacock, G.—Notes on the fatha of Panama and Darien, also on the Tiver 
St, Joan, Lakes of Nicaragua, &c., with reference ta a Roilrond aod Canal for 
joining the Atlantic gud Pacific Qomu, with original maps and Wana Exeter 
(Pollani): 1879, Svo., pp. 06. 

Captaity Pencock ¢claime to have been one of the enrilest explorers and 
surveyors of the present censtiey 5 the Isthmun of Panama, having croger} it 
ttl — IKS1 to ee stg by rail and canal, prope Salat 
rently not published) some forty-eight years ago, practi agree with the 
paeacst Panaina railroad and the line of conal selected by: the recent Inter= 
‘national Congres, 


The author's anreey of Greytown in 1232 ond his plan of the entrance of the 
Hio Grune (with insets of Limon or Navy Bay) are ulso adde, ; 
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Notes on the Topography of the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta, 
U.S. of Colombia. By ¥. A, A. Snross.* 
Map, p, 752. 


Ix the course of his explorations, as naturalist, of the isolated mountain 
mass of the Sierra Nevada, in Colombia, mention of which was made in 
the February number of the ' Proceedings,’ Mr. Simons has utilised the 
opportunities ho hax enjoyed by making a route-survey of his various 
journeys and noting the topography of the region, reganling which 
very little was accurately known. On his arrival on the coast from 
England in January 1878, he landed at the port of Rio Hacha, from 
which place he travelled inland in a southerly direction to Vallo 
Dupar, making this town the starting-point for his oxonrsions in 
different directions. On his first attempt to ascend the Sierra, vid the 
Indian village of San Sebastian, he did not succeed in reaching the 
summit, but on « second occasion, in July 1878, he was more fortunate; 
he then crossed by a pass between the snowy peaks, and descended tha 
northern slopes to the Caribbean Sea, These and other routes taken 
by Mr. Simons aro depicted on the map which ho has sent to illustrate 


these notes, 


Santa Maria, the capital of the State of Magdalena in which the 
Sierra Novads is situated, is a town of 3000 inhabitants, the residence 
of the President, and the seat of « bishop; it has well-built houses and 
good streets, but an almost ruined commerce; the latter has all gone to 
the modern port of Barranquilla, within the mouth of the River Mag- 
dalena,and the possession of the finest harbour on the coast has been 
of no avail. 

Two miles to the north is the small fishing village of Taganga, 
containing 100 inhabitants, chicfly of the Indian race; it stands on 
a small bay surrounded by hills, and is without water, so the latter 

* Mr. Simons oltained his first experience os a traveller on the Zambesi and Lake 
Nyosea, having accompanied Mr. Cotterill, aa assistant, in his expedition to Nynssa in 1878, 
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han to be carried over watoop hill by donkeys, from the Rio Manzanares, 
or brought in canoes from the mouth of the same river, Mamuafaco is. 
another small village on the River Manzanares, about six miles from 
the town, Both this and Taganga have pretty churches. Further np) 
the Manzanares is Bonda ; this village las a flourishing trade in earthen- 
ware, with which it supplice the whole State: it has 200 inhabitants 
and isin o very dilapidated comition ; the once fine church is a heap of 
ruins. Masinga is another pmall village (it was nearly burnt out Ist 
year, only four houses remaining); its chief industry ia sugar and 
maize, ‘Che Rirer Manzanares is o small mountain stream, coming down 
from the western slopes of the San Lorenzo Hills, which are connected 
with a north-westerly spur of the Sierra Nevada; it toasts o bridge, 
on the road from Santa Marta to La Ciénuaga, the only bridge in the 
whole Stite. 
This latter town, San Juan de la Ciénaga, known here as “ Ciénaga,” 
id tho largest in the State; it ism conglomeration of tumble-down 
thatched huts, with about 7000 inhabitants, and is the hotbed of revoln- 
tion and disturbance, It ie wbout 22 miles from Santa Marta, over « 
very bedrved. The road, or rather mule track, passes throngh Gira, 
‘a pretty little country town of 500 inhabitants, with a port, sitnated 
on & stnall mountain stream of the samo mame, Within «a mile of La 
(Cidnags is the dirty little fishing village of Pueblo Viejo, containing 
200 inhabitants. Between Santa Marta and La Ciénaga there is tele- 
grmphie communication; the line was to live been continoel to Barran- 
quilla, but althongh the posts have been planted, lack of funds has pre- 
vented them from being supplied'with a wire. At Itio Frio, 10 miles from 
Ciénaga,.« settlement has been started within the last three yoara, and 
ia rapidly increasing ; the chief industry is tobacco, Several haciondus 
along the Arihueca, Sevilla, Turinea, and La Fundacion, rivers Sowing 
into the Ciimaga Grande from the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, are sturted 
overy your, as the ground is specially adapted for cacao, tobacco, and 
plantains, In the mountains, on the northern side of the Aribucea, several 
vain attempts have been made to discover “ Posilrueca,” the former capital 
of the Tulrona Indians, where large deposits of gold are supposed to 
exist, ‘The dense virgin forest about here makea ponetration impossible, 
Rio Hacha i4 « «mall town of 2500 inhabitants, but like nll other 
places in this unfortunate State, it is completely ruined by revolutions; 
it carries om a brisk though smull and perilous trade with tho Goajira 
Indiona, exchanging rum and European goods for skins and other 
urtivnies. ‘The road into the interior, or the Provinces, ax the various 
towns are collectively called, i4 in a shamefully neglected condition, 
considering the amount of trade, which consists chiefly in ormxil- 
woud, cuffec, and engar. The town was originally built on the banks 
of the Bin de Ia Hocha, but this river has found a new way into 
the soa, and now runs moro than a mile from the town, ‘The name of 
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the river has heen changed, and itis now'called Rio Calancala; it forms 
the boundary of the “National Goajira Territory,” and ix naviguble for 
small craft and bosta far into the interior, bit on account of the war- 
like character of the Indians few attempts have been madd to ntilise 
this channel, Barbara, afew hota on the road to the Provinces, isa 
general halting-place; it is usally very busy, Trefnta is a emall 
decayed village of about 100 inhabitants; judging'from the rains it must. 
have been once very extensive, After fording the Rio Hancheria, the 
path goes direct to San Juan, although many prefer taking the longer 
way through Fonseca. 

San Juan de Cesar, on account of ite contral position, has some little 
commerce. It is a town similar to Rio Hacha, of abont 1500 inhabitants, 
Within an hour's rido is the newly-formed town of Villa Nneva, contain- 
ing 1000 inhabitants, with a growing trade in coffee, which iv already 
hecoming important, About 10 miles from San Juan ia the pretty 
little town of Fonseca, of about 600 inhabitants, with o small trado 
in angar and rom. Six miles further to the north-east is Barrmneas, 
once & village of considerable importance, bat consisting now of only 
a fow bute with about 200 inhabitants; it carries on a amall trade in o 
pectiliar kind of worked hammock and rom, which are passed into the 
Goajira territory by way of Soldado, South of San Juan a emall mountain 
village, Patillal, ia springing up, with o large trade in cheese, cattle, doc. 
As yot it is only a colloction of firma, Wut they are fast closing into « 
town, Badilla, holf-way between San Juan and Valle Dupar, is the 
mere skeleton of a once populous village, 

Valle Dopar, once » large town of fine houses’ with balconies, four 
churches, é&e., has, throngh the revolutions of 1860-68, 1867, 1875, and 
1876, fallen step by step; till now it scarcely mmusters 1000 inhabi- 
tants, and is one mass of ruins. If is beautifully situated, 700 feet 
ahove the sea-level, on the hanks of the Guatapuri, and surrounded by 
gardens. On the north-west the snowy regions of the Nevada are 
plainly visiblo, while on the east and south-cast the }wooded slopes of the 
Andes rise liken wall, It isentirely froo from mosquitoes and sanilflics, 
ani although during certain months not very healthy it ia a moat 
desirable residence, on account of the numerous small mountain villages 
within a fow honra’ walk—La Paz, for example, on the othor hank uf 
the Rio Cesar, which is navigable from here into the Magdalena, and 
thence down to the Caribbean Soa. La Pav lias w brisk business in 
sugar aml plantains, It is rather a dirty little place of about 500 inha- 
hitants. 

National Territories of the Nevada and Motilones—Tho portion of the 
Sierra Nevada inhabited by the Arhwacos Indians, and the portion 
of the Andes ocenpied by the Motilones, were éeded to the natives 
by the State of Magdalena, and form » separate system of government 
worked direct from Bogota, with a separate Prefect, and a whole train 
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of officials paid out of the national treasury. The Motilonve territory, 
sitnated cast of the lower course of the Rio Cesar, I have not visite, but 
know that it consists of only three villages, vie. Espiritu Santo, Palmira, 
and Jobo, The Nevada reservation (enclosed by a dotted ling on the 
acoompatrying map) is subdivided into aix “ cormpimientos,” cach with 
ite eorregidor and public school. These subiivisions are as follows :-— 

1, Alanquez, tho capital and seat of justico for all the Indians, 
lice 2200 feet above the sea-lovel, has about 800 inhalitants, chinfly 
Indians, and docs a large trade in maguey, which is the fibre of an alos, 
madeinto hammocks, bagy, ropea, &c. It is six hours’ journey from Valls 
Dmpar, and eight hours from San Juan. Sen Jost, a new Indian village, 
‘pnilt in 1874 by order of the Government, ov the banks of the Guata- 
puri, at an elevation of 5000 feet, is wholly composed of Indinns, about 
120 in number. 

9. Sow Sehastion de Rdbage, anil the hamlet of Pueblo Viryo. San 
Sebastian is a beautiful little Indian village, of 700 Inhabitants, enr- 
rounded: by a wall, und lies in a valloy on the banks of the Rio de Tn 
Frnducton, 6700 feet above sea-level. With « climate cool enough to 
grow what and other products of temperate regions, and wnliintted 
water power, it will some day more than likely Income an important 
place through immigration, ns it is well ndapteld for Europesiie, Ban 
Swhatian ia tho most convenient point for reaching the snowy elova- 
tiona of the Nevada, which are only ono day's match ilistant. On iny first 
aseent L reached from here an elevation of 17,000 feet, this being the 
foot of the large field of snow that. covors. the ‘highest point, and 
examined the sources of the Aracataca, one of the principal rivers that 
flow into the Ciénaga Grande, The Aracataca drains the whole southern 
portion of the snowy range, the white peake of which mn true enat 
and west, It has three principal heads, all Howing out of emall Inkes. 
The most important lies at the foot of the highest point, at an altitude 
of 14,000 feet, and after w short ran southwards, takos an abrupt curve 
to the west, whore it i joined by two other smaller branches : although 
ent two miles from the fountain head, it has here fallen 8000 feet, anil 
become so large that the slightest rainfall makes it unfordable, The 
draiimge of the northern side of the snowy peaks is carried away by the 
Guatapuri, which I also had the pleasure of following to its source. Like 
the Aracataca, if also springs from several lakes, 18,000 feet above weh- 
level; theses are five in] nuinher, one above the other, each having 4 
fall of about 100 feet, "The valley of the Guatapuri, falling from 
11,000 feet to 700 fect, has o varied climate, and in peopled by Indians, 
the fow straggling huts of whom ore seen almost throughout its whole 
lmgth. No less than three Indinu bridges span the river. The chief 
commerce here, a4 at San Sebastian, i# in onions, potutoes, und maguey. 
The Indian track between San Schastian and Atanqnez is very heavy 
walking, owing to the steep ascents. Nearly all along the road are Indian 
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huts and plantations, especially ut Templado, where large quantities. of 
“hallo” or coca (Krythroxylon coca) are grown, und sent to the Goajirs, 
While crossing this road I was shown the celebrated valley of Tairona, 
supposed to be filled with gold and emeralds, The only wooded por- 
tion in the Nevada is CWinehicua, a splendid mountain muss. about 
11,000 feet in height, which intercepts and condenses all the olowds 
ooming froti the north-east; so that it is eternally raining in this place. 
A cinchona is pretty abundant lore, but it is a poor variety. 

§, Rosariy, a quiet little village, six hours’ march from San Juan, of 
100 inlinbituuts. 

4. Marveaso, 2000 feet whove sea-lovel, another quiot village of about 
150 inhabitants, a day's murch from San Juan, on the banks of ithe 
Rancheria. | 

5 and 6, Sen Migua and Santa Cyus (forming the Sth corregimiento), 
and San Antonio with Santa Rosen (the 6th), ‘These two corregimicnts 
lig on the northern flank of the Nevada, and are best reached from 
the sea. When | crossed the Nevada, I ascended from Atanqnoz, 
with Indian guides engaged ot San José, and tock three days cross- 
ing the formidable pass or “ paramo” de Chirugua, at an elevation of 
16,000 feet. A valley lies hotween this and the snowy tunge (vide Map), 
having an elevation of 14,000 feet. Numerous small streams flowing 
down thesteep slopes of Chirugna collect at the bottom to form the Rio 
San Miguel, which, wited with the Iio of San Antonio, forms the Tio 
Ancha. Moecotoma ia « hamlet of only a fow Indian hute, at an elevation 
of 11,000 foot. San Miguel ie a large and important village, entirely 
Indian, ite population abont 400. Lower down the river the new village 
of Sania Cruz, containing 100 inhabitants, and Sante Howe, Lying ao little 
off the raad, with 100 inhabitants, 2500 feet above sea-level, were founded 
in 1875 by tho Indians of Palomino, who wished to establish themaelves 
nearer the civilised European towne, San Ainfonio, population 300, is 
another of these settlanents, built 8700 fect above the soa-levol, Two 
miles from this place is the wooded mountain of Chirua, sacred among 
the Indians, end also gail ty hold immense treasures. All these villages 
aro infested with the chigos ( nigtis) anda worm: that buries in the flesh. 
The road down to the sea-const is very had and dangerous in places. 

tither settloments on the coast are :— 

Dibulla—A. small seaport on the river of the same name : the place 
now a mase-of ruins, and, after San Juan de lo Ciémaga, the worst and 
most dangerous village in the Stato, Close by is m emall hamlet callod 
Punto de los Remedios; the overland road to Hio Hacha is about 56 miles, 
and rather difficult on acconut of the Rio Enea, whieh is very swift, deep, 
aud hord to ford, besides being infested by the most ferocious caimans. 
known wlong the whole coast. 

Comarones (or " shrimps”), 14 a Hourishing village of 300 to 400 in- 
habitants, situated four miles up the river called after it, ‘The remains of 
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‘oe int on the sea-shore, at-ite-mouth, bears the title of Guasimoe, seaport 
wf Camarones. | 

Tetwoun Dihnlia and Santa Marta there are no settlements, or oven 
houses, on or noar the sea-coast, till Bonda is reached, a distance of about 
50 miles; the journey is one of two or thres days, and difficult on account 
of the large amber of rivers to be crossed. ‘The Don Diego is the worst. 
On the rivers Baritues, Goachaca and Miningtace, several plantations 
wore formerly started, tut all have heen wbandoned, partly becwuse, of 
the insuppertable plague of ticks and flies, and partly through the com- 
mercial decline of Santa Marta. 

Rio Naranjo I have not marked on the accompanying map, Hot 
knowing its position; just before reaching Bonda the track passes, it 
seven times, 


The Exploration of Oregon in 1878 by the Wheeler Survey. 
By J. W. Goan, 7.n..3,, Member of the Survey Party. 


Mx ondeavour in this paper will be to “give a genoral outline of the 
work of Idoutenant Wheeler's Survey Expedition in Oregon in the 
eummer of 1878. 

Independently of tho first or Californian section, the Expedition was 
divided into eight field parties, besides three main astronomical parties, 
Qstributed in the following political divisions: California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Washington Territory, Utah; Colorado, Now Mexico, Texas, anil 

ying the Central Pacific Railway at Reno, wo travelled northward 

to Port Bidwell, our rendezvous, by 6 route lying near the boundary line 
between Nevada and California, Arriving ot the Fort, which is situated 
om the borders of Oregon, our party was econ organised. Lieutenant 
Thos. W. Symons, of the U.S. Engineers, was placed in command. ‘The 
naturalist of the party, Mr. H. W. Henshaw, was to accompany us 
-_duringa portion of the tield season, and with the topographical assistants 
the corps was complote, Ben French, an old pioneer of the Par Wost, 
accompanied ui-as chief packer, Our party in all amounted to sloven 
mon, with thirty-six mules for transport of baggage. A full complement 
of sextanta, transits, cistern barometers, Cassella’s aneroid barometers, 

One of the objects of the Expedition was to make w complete recon- 
uaiséanoo of the Cascade Mountains, ands survey of the area embricel 
between the Cascades and the 119th meridian, also the country lying 
between the Columbia River and the boundary line of Oregon and 
Culifurnin, From Gani Bidwell a circuitous ronte was to be taken ‘to 
Fort Klamath, where Lieutenant Whocler was to meet our party and 
give detuiled Instructions, Our course was northward for tho firet fow 
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days, over an clevated platean 4900 feet above the sea, covered with 
sage-bush, sterile and treeless, with here and there low ridges and 
ravines, It was a scene of complete desolation, the country forming 
part of whot is known as the Oregon Desert, which extends aa far 
north as the 44th parallel, The volcanio character of the country, aud 
ita forbidding nature generally, render it unfit to support a civilised 
popalation. 

Long awl tedious marches brought us to the hend of Lake Abert, an 
alkali lake of considerable area. The shore-was sandy and saline, covered 
with a white, powdery alkali. At this place we narrowly oscaped full- 
ing into the hands of the Indians, who it scama wore committing depre- 
Qutions all around, and only reached this point a few hours after our- 
selves, With the large amount of baggage belonging to tho. party, we 
should have heon a tempting prize for these well-armed redskins. Pre- 
pared td some extant for such an emergency, and especially careful in 
keeping our arms in good order, we should have been able to offer some 
resistance, but could not have hold owt long against Sagan's powerful 
band of Bannacks.* 

From Lake Abert we travelled westward, entoring Chowancan and 
Summer Lake valleys, Chewancan Marsh is about 3000 foot above the 
level of the sea, and ia a partly submerged prairie. Summer Valley is 
lowor than Chowancan, and although distant only a few miles, has 
markedly different temperature.in winter. In the latter place snow 
sometimes falle to tho depth of two, to three feet, while at Summer 
Lake, almost 300 feet lower, tho, ground is erarcely covered. It waa 
here that Gonoral Frémont, the early explorer, passed a winter, and in 
his extremity was forced to abandon his! only howiteer. ‘The water in 
the lake is extremely wopalatable, being impreguated, 1 believe, with 
borax: and sulphur. 

To tho -weat, @ creacent-shaped range of mountains tises sharply from 
the lowlands. 'The passage of this rim-rock was so steop that the asoant 
seemed impossible, and it was with much difficulty our mules were made 
to wind up the precipitous sides, and gain the gradual slope that 
descended westward. 

Sikan Marsh Is u miry prairie covered with coarse grass, and sub- 
merged in spring. A beautiful stream meanders through it, which we 
found to be filled with large trout. Hones we traversed o broken 
“tema” country, well timbered, aud reached the Sprague and Williamson 
rivers, flowing into the Klamath Valley—limpid streams, stocked with 
trout. ‘There are two Klamath Lakes; between them is 4 ridge of lava 
rock, which mukes the water of the Upper Klamath Lake a good idoal 
higher thun that of the Lower. These lakes repeat nearly the samo 
typical features, and mdoubtedly belong to portions of that same great 
plateau, known as the Great Basin; they aro drained by the Klamath 

* A brunch of the Kliketat trike —Ep. 
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River, which, in the greater portion of itn conme, flows throngli a sterile 
country cut up by canons, and lrenks through the mountains near 
‘Shasta Butte, emptying overtnally into the Pacific Ocean. Fort Klamath, 
in tho Indian Reservation of that name, is an important post. It wus 
here that the noted Captain Jack, and three others of the Modoo chiefs, 
expiated their crimes and treachery. ‘The scaffold on which they were 
hanged still stands, a significant warning to such Indians as may 
moditate future massacres of the whites. 

On our arrival at the Fort, Lieutenant Wheeler divided our party 
into two sections. Lieutenant Symons and five others, including my- 
self, wore detailed to occupy mountain poaks, and carry the triangulation 
to the north. Lieutenant Wheeler, taking charge of the remainder, 
proposed to examine the country olong the base of the Cuseades, which 
extend almost in an unbroken range from 42° N. latitude far into 
British Columbia, The mountain system of Californian and Oregon 
presenta a natural wall purallel to the Pacifie Coast, and distant from it 
about 150 or 200 miles. Tho east wide of this range brewks off abruptly, 
while on the west the range slopes gradually down to the Willamette 
ny, 

ers important peaks of the Oregon Cascailes aro Munnts Pitt, 
Scott, Miuerva, Thieleon, Diamond Peak, the Three Sisters, Mounts 
Washington, Jefferson, and Hood, Thése peaks mark the line of fracture 
of the earth's crust, Mount Pitt ie a symmetrical cone of volcanic rock, 
rising about 4000 feet above the level of the surrounding country. Our 
first attempt to reach the mountain was unsuocessfal, the lava and fallen 
timber proving impassable barriers. Subecwently, by taking another 
route, we were with great exertion alle to reach the luse; the boulders 
and rook-dides were painfully difficult to got over, hut as duty made 
the ooonpation of the peak imperative, we had to proceed. Mr. Symony, 
while im advance, nearly lost his life by a rock-slide, and to us all the 
aeoont proved one of extrome danger, Rock-slides were very frequent, 
These are of broken lava-rock, and are retained in position by seme 
unseen projection of the mountain, awaiting only the removal of a stone, 
or the slight additional weight of a man, to cause the whole mass to he 
set in motion, Oneo started, these slides go thundering down the slope, 
their velocity increasing with the distance, and carry everything before 
them. The altitude of Mount Pitt was find to be about 10,000 foot 
above the level of the sen, It may be mentioned that, in Oregon, the 
hoight of perpetual snow is from 7000 to 8000 feet. From here we saw 
Shista Butte, in California (approximately 14,400 fest high), in all ite 
grandeur, 

To the north, mountains beyond mountains loomed up ay one 1s, 
without apparent regularity or shape; but close scrutiny reveals a 
syntam of ranges perpenilicular to the line of sight, ‘To the east, 
Klamath Lakes could be seen with their blue waters and bright green 
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reds, while immediately beneath na were dixplayed several smallor 
shoots of watur, surrounded by heayy timber, 

Mount Scott isa wooded dume whout 7700 feet high; here we found 
Tndian watchtowers that had been recently occupied. Minerva Peak, 
‘north of Mount Scott, has a flat summit, and is probably 8000 feet high. 

The next poak we ascended was south-west of the intersection of the 
43rd: parallel and 1220d meridian, its altitude approximately 9500 feet. 
On the cast side the pumice stone made the ascent easy, while on the 
west, the face of the mountain is almost vertical, From this peak we 
had a view of Crater Lake, which lay about three miles to the weet, 
and about 3000 feet beneath us—a vast hody of water surrounded by 
vortical cliffs from 1000 to 2000 feet high. The area of this oxtinct 
voleanic crater i# about 50 square miles; in shape it is circular, I 
myself had not unfortunately the opportunity of visiting the brink, 
By actunl measurement it was found, that where the deseent to the 
water's edge was practicable, which it is aaid to be but in two places, 
the height of the crater-walls was 1000 feet. Quantities of pumice in 
small fragments were found floating in the clear water. A small island, 
in the shape of @ truncated cone, the sides of which were covered with 
red scoria:, ‘appeurs near the western shore, Obsidian was found in 
quantities, and the general indications give proof of the comparatively 
recent date of volvanic action inthis place, I had the advantage of 
seeing this weind rater pool when the moon was ot its brightest, and 
shall nover forget the soune afforded by the light of the silver wuters 
contrasting with the black gloom of the surroundings. Tt is sometimes, 
very appropriately, called Mystio Lake. East of thie was a nearly 
level plain, covered with pulyerised pamice, being the divide botween 
the Klamath Lake and the head waters of the Deschutes. 

Continuing our journey northward we pass Mount ‘Thielson, a hugo 
pilo of rock rising perhaps 2000 feet above « broken cuuntry ani 
resembling an immense sugar loaf, Its altitude above the sea-level, by 
angles of clovation and depression, was found to be 1290 feet. 

The next point visited was Diamond Peak, # mountain composed of 
vesicular trap. Ou the western slope is an immense excavation, retain- 
ing always masses of snow, Snow-banks are also present on the north 
and south sides, and are from 70 to 80 feet thick. We obtained a closer 
acquaintance with these near the summit, a8 we passed through a 
tunnel of frozen snow. From Diamond Peak (altitude 9700 feet) innn- 
nerable suall lakes wore seen, while to the west and north mountains 
of great bulk stood out in eccentric outline. 

Much to our reyret we found it was a practical impossibility to con- 
tinue our work on the crest of the mountains. Denao forcsts and tangled 
masses of umlerbush formed almost impenetrable obstacles, while our 
mules, encumbered with their heavy packs, were unable to juinp over 
or pass under the fallen trees. Six milee a day were all we could 
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accomplish in truversing this jungle, and a4 our destination was the far 
distant Columbia River, we wero compelled to give up the attempt ito 
penetrate the labyrinth, I may refer hore to the inconvenience we 
soffennd in ‘our triangulation from the amoke and haziness of the atmo- 
sphere, which at times was so dense os to compel cessation of work. 
The wools were constuntly on fire, having either been lit by the Indians 
or ignited by natural agencies. Indians sometimes use this moans of 
driving game into the open, when w cordon is made and hundroda of 
deer and other game ore killed. ‘Thousands of ucres of huge pines, 
apruces, firk, with the heavy undergrowth, are ablaze at one. time, 
and when the oxygen is completely consumed in the woods, the gases 
‘avize md combining with the oxygen in the outer air, cause a shoot 
of flame, miles in length, and from 100 to 500 fect high. Yellow pine 
is the characteristic tree on the east aide of the Cascndes, although other 
spocies are found. 

Passing around Lake Odell, a larve sheet of water about 17 miles 
long and four wide, wa strnck the western branch of the Deschutes, 
To our enrprise, we found this river emptying itscif into w lake from 
which thero was no visible outlet; huge masses of lava were piled one 
npon the other on the opposite side im picturesque confusion, We found, 
however, that the Deschutes percolated andor this mass, and reappeared 
about 10 miles to the north of the lake, Tracing the Deschutes in ull 
its branches, we passed numerous «mendes and rapids, and travelled 
throogh rich bottoms covered with wot and grass, where stock would 
find ample shelter from the snow and ‘freezing winds of winter. Bounti- 
ful aprings add to the volume of’this mpid and turbulent river. At 
its junction with the east fork, the Deschutes ia probably 600 fect wide 
and aliout five feet deep, with a velotity of about six miles. an hour, Of 
course it can never be navigable. 

At Crooked River we met Lioutenant Wheeler, and heard of his 
saceeesful reconnaissances. Separating once more from the main party, 
our next objective point was Mount Jefferson. At the Warm Spring 
Indian Agency we obtained a guido, an old warrior, as: we afterwards 
found ont. ‘That night we pitched camp in a drenching rain, Around 
the fitful gleam of the camp fire we heard this Indian's stories of hin 
own prowess and cruslty to his victima, ‘Tho storm continued through- 
out the night and noxt day, making it useless to attempt to soale Mount 
Jefferson, its battlements, turrets, and ruggel precipices. being cloaked 
with new snow, It was, besides, too late in the reason, it boing the 26th 
of September, and we were obliged umwillingly to retrace our atepe. 

Seven miles from the Agency, on the main road to the Dalles of the 
Columbia, are some warm springs, to which there are numerous and 
woll travelled Indian trails, ‘The springs are enclosed in a narrow canon 
of bare red cliffs, from 100 to 200 fect high. Tulike othors of a similar 
kind, the flow of the water is not great, the orifices and cavities through 
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which it passos bemg small. We had no thermomotor snitable for 
registering the very high temperature of these springs, The streams 
flowing from thom collect in ponds about 20 foot im diameter, and 
eventually find their way into the adjacent Warm Spring River, giving 
it its name. The rocks in these basing are impregnated with some 
mineral substance of a green colour, which is seen floating on the water. 
Several wigwame of Warm Spring Indians were located on the opposite 
side of the caiion, and men, women and children were amusing thom- 
selves in the tepid water. The October air felt to us decidedly cold, but 
the natives seemed wholly unconscious of the fact. 

From the Warn Springs we enterel Tygh Valloy, o greasy plain 
dotted with juniper trees, ubort 2500 feet above the lovel of tho soa. 
Bounded en the north with grass-covered hills, on tho cast by the enar- 
mows of the Deschutes, ite western border flanked by heavy timber, 
it affanis a fine view of the snow-capped Mount Hood, towering high 
above the drifting clouds which generally hide ita peak rising to a 
height of 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

From Mr. Walker of the Warm Spring Agenoy some interesting facts. 
were obtained reganling Mount Hood, which he, with two comrades, had 
asconded two years proviously, High up the mountain side, far above 
the line of snow, there are craters from which hot steam issnes. Five 
hundred feat from the top of the mountain is a large basin, on the weat: 
aide of which lies the main crater: this gives out smoke and steam, and 
the emell arising from it much resembles sulphur. On the south-oast 
side of the mountain there ure algo craters and huge glaciers, Ht wasn 
great disappointment to our party,to be obliged to forego tho: ascent of 
Mount Hood, but during the coming season I hope some members of tho 
Expedition will occupy ita highest pinnacle. 

White River, on the north side of Tygh Valley, hus ite source in 
Mount Hood, and empties itself into the Deschutes. Tho milky colour 
of ite -wuatera is caused by some sediment brought down from the moun- 
tain, and held in susponsion. Thia sediment, which sppears to be pul- 
verised pumice, is washed far down the Columbia, and is deposited on 
its shores, forming dunce by the action of the wind, 

The falls of White River are grand, the water having « descent, in « 
distance of 200 yards, of 190 feet. Looking up the cafion we saw the 
water rushing madly over the precipice and closing the narrow vista, 
Mount Hood looking down in all its majesty. 

The town of Dulles on the Columbia isan important place. Business 
is brisk and: the stores are well stocked with first-class goods. A hase 
line was tocastirod, and « serick of well-conditioned triangles was ex- 
tended into Washingtom Territory. Tho astronomical station had been 
previously established by Professor Clark, nasiated by Mr. George M. 
Dunn. 

Quoting from the oxcellent desoription of Lieutenant Williamson — 
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“The Dalles of the Columbia are formed by a bed of trap, througli which 
the stream cuts in deep and nartow chumuels, Directly opposite tho 
town, the north bunk of the river presenta the mural edge of a layer of 
trap, which is partially columnar and continuous, A little above this 
the river rashes through a chasm only about 200 feet wide, with vertical 
basaltic sidoa rising from 20 to'30 feet abave the water, Steep hills 
closely border tho chasm, leaving in some places scarcely room on the 
terrace to pase on horseback. The water rushes through this basaltic 
trough with such violence that it is always: dangerous, and im some 
atuges of the water impossible for a boat to puss down. ‘This place ia 
# favourite fishing resort of the Indians, and great quantities of salmon 
are caught by them." 

The attention of the traveller is more especially directed to the 
‘salmon fisheries in the Columbia River, inasmuch as this industry would 
appear from all accounts te be very thriving, and ineroasing in import- 
ance every year. The method of catching the fish ix either with neta, 
traps, or they are speared as they ascend the river from tho ocean in 
prodigious qnantitics, and the operation is performed at night owing to 
the timidity or wariness of the fish. They are then salted, packed in 
barrels, and sent off to Europe where the demand for this article of 
commerce is great. The establishments for preserving, curing, and 

acking the fish have greatly augmented in number since their first 
Gntroduction in 1866,in onder to meet the enhanced requirementa of 
the trade. A“ Fish Propagation Society" has erected a hatchery onthe 
Clackamas River for re-stocking and keeping up the supply of salmon on 
tho Columbia River, This hatching establishment has capacity and 
facilities for hatching 6,000,000 sulmon every year, and can double that 
amount with but littl: labunr and expense. 

dt is in this vicinity that the celebrated submerged foresta are 
found. “They consist of numerons dead troea stripped of their smaller 
branches, but still standing, and presenting every appearance of having 
@rown there. As these trees could never have prown under water, 
their presont position hus givon rise to much speculation. 

One: hundred and-sixty miles from the mouth of the river ave its 
wonderful onscades;. fierce and whirling mpida where the river falle 
40 feet, causing the water for five milia to be a seething whirlpool, The 
Columbia is 1300 miles long and second only in size to the Mississippi ; 
oppesite the Dalles it ia ahbont ® quarter of a mile wits, in aluggiah in 
ita course, and has u depth of 80 feet, Steamers ply np and down 
between the rapids, and the portages are madw by railroad. Sixteen 
miles from the Dulles, the Deschutes emptios into the Columbia. 

Oregon lias au area of wlout 95,000 square miles, and although the 
femperstur varies, owing to its mountains and valleys, yet on the whole 
the climate ix gooil, being mild and not gubject to any very extreme 
changes. Tta resources, both vegetable and mineral, aro great, Apples, 
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pears, plitns, chorrivs, quinods, o., aro grown in the west of the 
Cascades in abundance, and some of these, espocially the pears, attain 
enormous dimensions, Cool exists in beds of great thickness, thus 
affording the moana of developing other easontia] industries. The gold 
finds are sail already to yield a million anda half a vear, The land 
in parts in admirably adapted for the cultivation of wheat which ix af 
gourd quality and unsurpassed for heaviness of grain. Agnin, shdep- 
farming is condneted on an extensive scale in this Stute, and the profita 
acorming from the sale of the wool art admitted to be lurgo and very 
remamerative, In the Deschutes hasin the land is very fortile, and the 
supply of water for irrigation abundant, During our stay, dow wns 
deposited each morning, but soon disappeared with the rays of the-rising 
aun; ‘he approach of winter is gradual and its urrival is heralded by 
preliminary storms, East of the Cascade Mountains tho rainfall is not 
great, High winds are of occasional ocenrrence, but their violence 
cannot be compared to those we expericnced in New Mexioo. 

Game ts very plentiful in Oregon. Tho grizzly, black, ond brown 
liears, and the white-tailed deer roam the mountains, and are very 
nuimerous, I hai several opportunities of trying the efficacy of the cam- 
hinud Express rifle and shot gun, which itideed has proved a most 
serviceable weapon, both ne to neenracy and range of fire, On tho 
plains, and even among tho timber, there are large herds of antelope ; 
in fact, this State ia o sportsman’s Eldorado both for large and sniall 
game. 

The pdventurous return journey of four of our party from the 
Columbia Hiver through the Joh Day ottmtry, ond arrose the Blio 
Mountains and Oregon Desert into California, togethor with an account 
of the Indian tribes met, must be redorved for s future occasion, 


Péixtaof's Expedition in North-Western Mongolia. 
By E. Deruan Monaax, 


Ou rowlers may perhaps remember that Mr. Ney Elias in hia te- 
markable jonrney across North-Western Mongolia in 1872, was pre- 
vented, by the distarbed state of the country consequent on the Moham- 
medan rebellion, from deviating as ho had intended to the left of his 
line of march pnd exploring the region to the south of Wliassutai, whore 
ruins of historical interest, the discovery of which was partly the object 
of his-jourmney, may possibly be situated. The region loft unvisited has 
now heon examined by Lieutenant-Colonel livtsof, of the Russian staff, 
who accompanied a large caravan of Bisk merchants last summer from 
Kobdo to Kuku-Khoto, or as the Chinese call it, Kwoi-hwa-cheng, The 
route tiken by this expedition presents some foatures of novelty, for 
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it lies to the south of Ney Elias’ route and to the north of that takon 
by Sosnofsky in 1875, whilst it diverges from the tracks of Printz and 
Matusofiky, whose routes will be found summarised in the appondix to 
Mr. Ney Elias’ report.* It therefore crosses some of the least-lknown 
districts of North-Western Mongolia, and throws a new light on the 
oragraphy of that region, as we shall endeavour presently to show, 

Colonel Pévtsof, accompanied by two topographors, left Kobdo with 
the carnven on the 6thof September, 1878 (or 18th new style). He first 
took a 5.5.E. direction to Lake Kara or. Ike-Aral-nor (* greet Inke with 
islands"), ae it is generally marked on our maps, and aa we prefer calling 
it pace Mr. Noy Elias and the Tussian goupraphors who say that 
“Kara” is more correct ; for this word, meaning “ black,” ia of such 
universal local application in Central Asia that the old names are to 
be preferred as more distinctive. Thus Luke Lob is a more suitable 
name than the local “Kara-Kurehin” or “black swamp,” aa Colonol 
Prejevalaky lenrned it waa called, and in the same way we prefer Tke- 
Aral-nor to Lake Kara, 

To rettrn to Colonel Pévteol's caravan after this digression. After 
proceeding along an open valley forming part of the Southern Altai 
Range for 120 miles, and then across a candy plain 60 miles in extent, 
& mighty chain of mountains called Madotu-ula, i.e. “wooded moun- 
tains,” w branch of the Southern Altai, was reached. This is probably 
the high ringe spoken of by Mr. Ney Eling, visible some 50 or 60 
miles to the sonth of hix route, which he calls the * Sirko,' wisely 
following d'Anvillo's Atlas, for the native names-are most bewildering. 
Having crosed a chain (possibly New Elias’ “ Orch ™) the caravan 
again descended to an open valley, bounded on the south by the ame 
Madota-ula Range and on the north by outliers of the Kangei Range 
Tinting in a south-essterly direction. This led to the banks of the 
TDabhin or Jabkhan of Ney Elias; Chabkhan of Russian mapa anil Chingsn- 
toker of the Mongols, a river which rises in the Kangai Mountains, 
and after a course of ubont 450 miles, at first ina §.8.W,. direction and 
thon weet and north-west, entera Luke Ike-aral at its northerm end. On 
the hunk of this river near a Buddhist temple or lamasery tho caravan 
campod on the 28th of September, and the following day resumed its 
march, at first alone the river bank and then across the alopes of the 
Bangali, which are separated from the Southern Altai by an open valley 
in whith are situated four very lange lakes, whilst to the south rise twa 
lofty peaks of the Southern Altai—the Tkhi-Bogdo and ‘T'sastn-Ho; 
described by M. Potanin. For about 190 miles tho caravan kept among 
the mountains, the elevation gradually hecoming lower, and on the 28rd 
of October a wide expanse of hillocky plain could bo seen, This was the 
Gobi. For about 100 miles of their journeyjscross this desert they were 
much inconvenienced by violent sand and snow storms, prevalent through- 

* + Joumal RG, 8," vol, xlill, p. 140, 
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oot November, and it was not until they had accomplished another 100 
miles of this march that they began to fall in with low flat ridgea of 
hills; these were the north-castern spurs of the Southern Altai, the 
main range trending north-weat, by west to its final dizappoarance im the 
Galpm Gobi in 42 N.latcand 107° 51° long. east of Greenwich. The 
mountainous region subsequently entered by the caravan is entiraly 
distinct from the Southern Altai and is 200 miles in extent. One 
hundred and seventy miles before reaching the town of Kwei-hwa-chong 
the Gobi terminates, its breadth here boing 250 milea. The last part of 
the route lica through « country thickly settled with Chinese, The lofty 
Ta-ching-ea or“ great bright myuntains” have to be crossed by a pags 
which Ney Elias estimated by haromctrical measnrement to be 5050 feet 
above ata-level. Hence the road descends to the plain on which is. 
situated Kwei-hwa-cheng. ‘This important trade centre was reached by 
the caravan on the 10th December, three months and four daya after ite 
departure from Kolslo. 

In the absence of details it is impossible to do more than glance at 
the chief geographical resnite of Colonel Pévteof's journey as they are: 
given in the Annual Report of the Russian Geographical Society. If 
these fall short of expectations and compare unfavourably with those 
obtained by Mr. Ney Eliss it-must be remembered that Colonel Povtsof 
laboured under the serious disadvantage of accompanying a large 
caravan; @ mode of travel, which, though doubtless a socurity, greatly 
interferes with independent nection, besides occasioning much loas of 
time: Mir. Noy Eliag, whose party numbered only four; left Kwei-lwa- 
cheng on the 8th of September, and reached Kobdo on the 28th of 
November, ocoupymg twelve days less time from point to point than 
Pivteof, thongh he stayed eight days ai Dliassutai ew rowle, From o 
geographical standpoint a complete survey of lakes Tke-aral and Turgen 
would have been most dosirable, im order to set ot rest acme undecided 
points enggested by Mr. Ney Elias, But the sixteen astronomical posi- 
tions fixed ly Colonel Pivteof and his route-map will, of course, be 
welcome. The orography of this paper deserves expecial attention, the 
term “Altai” being here applied t¢ a great chain far to the south of 
the Biberian system—indeed, separated from it by the Gobi Desert— 
apparently and prosumably, were not the contrary stated to be the case, 
a coutinustion of the In-shan Range extending im a north-westerly 
direction from the great northern bend of the Hwung-ho, As the 
subject is an interesting one, & brief résumé of earlier authorities on the 
great Altai system of Southern Siberia may not be out of place hore. 

When Carl Ritter wrote his famons work in 1932, the more tomtherly 
parts of tha Altai were a ferra incognita, regions where no learned. 
traveller had set foot aimee the days of the Buddhist pilgrims, or the 
Byzantine envoy Zemarchus, Tho fow who passed this way followed 
the caravan tracks, and made no attempts to scaly the peaks and passes, 
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mensure their height, and aseortain the structure of the range, As were 
the Swiss Alpa long before an Alpine Society was founded, as many 
parts of the * frosty" Cancasns are to this day, eo was the Altai, Range to 
Western Europe downto the middle of last century. About. that time; 
however, great efforts wore made to dispel the obscurity in-which the 
tnountain tonges of Siberia wore shrouded, The.travels and literary 
labours of Gmelin, Pallas, Ledobour, Falk, Bunge and others, wuder- 
taken tinder the auspices of the Imperial Russian Academy of Seiences, 
were aimimble contribntions towards a knowledge of the subject, aml 
the travels and works of Alexander von FMumboldt, Adolf Erman, 
Timkofsky, Schinidt, Abel Rémusat, anil tho “ingenious” Kluproth, 
threw further light upon it. The term“ Altai” was not in oarly mee among 
the Russians. In the Atlas Russicwe published in 1745 it is not even 
mentioned, and only appears in more recent works as applied to the 
inarginal range of the high plitean of Inner Asia. Of its antiquity, 
however, proofs are not wanting. Marco Polo twice mentiony it in 
speaking of the Woriul-place of the ‘Turtar khans, and the Byzantino 
records point to a much earlier origin of the word, “ Altai” in Turkish, 
“Altyn” in Mongul, meaning “ golden,” and answering to the Chinuw 
“Kin,” whenes “Kin-han” or * In-alot,”“polden mountains," in the 
middle ages lid not merely refer tow mountain or range, but came to be 
an attribute of the Mongol khans,“ Altyn-khans” as they were called 
after they liad established their empire on the moins of the Chinese 
dynasty of Kin. It was only in attempting to systomatiae their goo- 
graphical expressions, and for the eake of convenience that the Chinese 
geographers. camo to group indopendent chaing into one system, Kin- 
ehan or Altai, just as the Eussians did much Inter in the north. Ih 
dividing, however, their Northerm Altai into “Groat” and “ Little,” 
“High” and * Low,” Hossian geographora introduced] grout confusion ; 
for theso distinctions, ad Humboldt showed, wore both nigdeuling anil 
iniectirate. They have wocordingly bean abandoned, the term “Southern” 
leing now used to distinguish that branch of the Russian Altai which 
extends in a southeasterly direction, from the sonrees of the Irtish 
towards the Gobi. Of this chain, and its conneetion with tho haains of 
lakes Thearal and Uhws ut little is known, M. Potanin, who has 
ttudied the orography of this part of Asia, aud hos passed several oon- 
somitive years in exploring these ranges, having been hithorto chiufly 
compiled with the Rangai mountain range Lying to the north-cast of tho 
districts in question. Matneofsky, Mirvahnichunko, aul other staff 
officers engaged in surveying tho Ruaso-Chinese frontier, ax altered by 
the treaty of Chnguchak in 1864, were in no sense geographers or 
naturalista, however excellont their work as boundary commissioners 
and topographers, Printz was commercial agent of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and his visits to Kolxlo and Uliassutai were mainly concerned with 
questions of trade, Ney Elias, as we have stated, was prevented from 
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deviating to the south of hie route. Sosnofaky’s journey from Hankau 
was too hurried to admit of scientific inquiry on snbjeote of high geo- 
graphical interest. ‘Thus Colonel Pavteof is the first to explore a new 
Toute, and much is to be expected From hia observations, thongh his 
terminology is open to criticism. 

[impl. Ruse Goeg. Soe. Report for 1878, Sresneflky, 31 egy. Journal RG.S., 
nliti, 108-199, Ritter'a Extknnde von Asion, Hustinn od, il. 172-105; Semenola Anne. 
tatlows, iy, 1-1, 850-861, Yule's Maroo Polo, tnil od, i 241, S42, 262] 
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The Dutch Arctic Expedition.—Captain Dw Bruyne, the Commander 
of the Dutch Arctic Expedition, has ruported his procecdings in » latter 
dated off Hammerfest on the 18th of last September, and published in 
the * Amsterdam Courant’ of Outolier 17, The erniso has been wonder- 
fully successful on the whole, the Willem Burents having sighted Frang- 
Josef Land, being the first sailing yosse] that ever reached that distant 
goal—the first vessel, indeed, of any kind that hos seen it, and rotarned 
in safety. Ou July 13th the explorers wailed from Vardi, and during 
the rest of that month,and in Angust, they took many doop-sea sonnd- 
ings aul serial tetnperstures,and obtained dredgings in the Barents Sea, 
On August 6th they wrrived in the Matoshkin Shar, and passed through 
the atraite, bot found the Kara Son blocked with ico. On the 18th thoy 
met the Edyiirn, with Sir Henry Gore Booth and Captain Markham on 
board, anion the 20th the two little vessels sailed in company. ‘Owing 
to gales of wind, and other cirommetances, they did not meet aguin. 
The Willem Barents did not get beyond Cape Nasean, on the Novayn 
“emlya coast, but on the 7thof September, with the wind from sauth. 
east, Captain Do Broyne way oble to steer a northward course, un- 
obstructed by ioe, on the 64th meridian, At 6 par. on that day, the 
weather clearing wp, high land was sighted, extending from N.E.4 E. 


toN.W.$8. The high mountain, which waa taken to bo Mount Brann, 


on MacOlintock Island (a part of Franz-Josef Land), bore NR, by N., 
and they were nbout four milew (Dutch?) from tho shore, along which 
there was a browd belt of land ice, Later in the night the wind 
changed. to NiN.E., anil, shaping « course southwards, the Willem Barents 
made the best of her way to Hammurfext. A great number of scientific 
observations word takeu during the ernive. Ac nore complete account of 
the rewilts of the exploring voyages of the Willem Barents and tho 
Tsijirn will be given in « paper which Captain Markham is preparing 
for reading at an varly meeting of the Society, om the Arctic cannpaigen 
of 1879 in the Barents Sea, 

The Indian Elephants presented by the King of the Belgians to tho 
International African Expedition have arrived in food condition at 
Mpwapwa, and are now thought likely to answer well the purpose for 
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which they wore intended, viz. to be a substitute for porters on the long 
journeys in Central Africa, and thereby to facilitate African exploration. 
The ides ia entertainell of Inducing Mr. Sandorson to como over from 
Toda with his staff of olephant-catchers for threo years, for the purpose 
of capturing and training African elephanta. 

Professor Nordenskiéld, ag we are informed by Mr. Oscar Dickson, 
is not expected to arrive in Enrope beforo March.—We take this 
opportunity of recording the hose of the little yeasel, the Nordenskiold, 
which waa aent by M. Siliriakef to the aid of the Swedish Expedition, 
anil commanded by Captain Sengstacke.* It was wrecked on_ite way 
from Yokohama to Behring Straits, in Anust, on the east coast of Yeaso, 
near Nemoro Bay, In the interusts of science this event is much to be 
regretted], as the Nordenshiild was equipped for independent Arctic 
research, besides the relief of the Swedish Expedition, 

Lake Kennedy —Tho report of Captain G, E. Tyson upon the cruise 
of the Florence, edited by Captain Howgate, and referred to in“ New 
Books,” mrt p. 745, contains some partioenlars with reference to this Arctic 
lake which, so far aa they go (not being from the reporter's personal 
chkorvation), may by worth oxtracting. The lake is placed on our charts. 
at the weet of Baffin Land, opposite the head of Cumberland Bay, in 
about 66° N, lat. anil 72" W. long., just below the Arctic Cirele. Captain 
Tyson states that Captain Jolin Roach was the first white man, so far as 
he knows, who over visited it. Captain Roach went there in April 1876, 
with two sleighs, manned by Eekime, ond woe four daye on the way to 
it from Kickerton Island, going: wpa deep ford « short distance from 
Kater-nuns, On arriving at the head of this fjord, he crogsed a low, 
narrow neck of land, abont 100 yards wide, and then entered on lake 
ice, trevelling wpon it for upwards of 15 miles, when ho came to another 
Inke, separated from the first by o similar narrow neck of land, abont 
200 -yorts broad, ‘The seconil lake was followed fur about 30 miles, whon 
Kennedy Lake:proper was reached, after crossing a third narrow nock of 
land. This lake was.like the others ioo-locked, and dotted with hundreds 
of small islands, many of exceedingly limited area: itapparontly empties 
inte Pox Channel or Dorchester Lay (atill unexplored), as an Eskimo told 
Captain Tyson that in the summer of 1877 ho was at its western ex- 
tromity, ond could stil) ses nothing Imt wator, on which To thought ho 
sawaahip, After leaving the first lake, the mountains to the east were 
lost sight of, und no elevation waa visible to the weet, which waa nm vast 
know-tovered prairie, covered in aummer with tall grass, The land was 
quito free from stones; the evil dark, abounding with fowils. The 
‘Pakimo carry their large, heavy boats to the lane Inke for the purpose 
of hunting and fishing, ae maindeor, geese, ducks and other birds, and 
almon, &¢., are thoro found in great numbers. 


® Vido any pp. 3 (note), 208, S47. 
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Dr. Mullens’ Expedition.—After the death of their leader, Dr, 
Mullons, in July Inst, his two companions, Messrs, Southon and Griffith, 
continued their march towards Djiji, though without hopes of retrisving 
the loss which the geographical work of the Expedition haa sustained 
hy Dr. Mullens' death. The principal instruments lent by our Society, 
a theodrilite and chronometer, were sent hack to the coast, under the 
eharge of Dr, Baxter, of the Church Missionary Society, Dr, Sonthon 
retaining the prismatic compass only. The party intend to take the 
route to Ujiji vid the residence of King Mirambo, 

River Hovuma, East Afries.—The attention of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
has bean recently directed to the districts of the Upper Rovuma which 
form the extreme southern part of lis dominions, Last year ho sent a 
prelituinary expedition by lani to this region, which snccceded in settling 
disputes between the tribes on the Uppor Rovuma, and in establishing a 
station on the river, where the Sultan's flag is now hoisted. In these 
operations the Zanzibar agents were pssisted by the English missionaries 
settled at Msasi. ‘The importance of this river is much enhanced by tho 
coul-flelds known to exist in its neighbourhood in the intorior; but tho 
commercial value of the mineral of course depends on tho faollities for 
its transport to the coast. When Dr, Livingstone and Dr. Kirk explored 
the stream in 1861,and again in 1862, they were uniblo to pass the rapida 
which obstruct its navigation; and not much better snecess has rewarded 
a party sent by the Sultan this summer, Adthough it was.found possible 
to pase the rapids in a native canoe'as far as the Liende—a southern 
tributary on which the coal-heds arg found—and to navigate this latter 
etream, where the coal wad seen cropping-out on the rocky fhees of the 
jalonds, the result of the examination was to prove that water-carriagy 
to the Tndian Ocean by the Rovuma was impossible. By land the coal- 
fields, the larger of which were not visited by the Sultan's expedition, 
are 150 milva distant from the const. 

Dr. Emil Holub—In our last issue (p, 666) we promised to give in 
this number some particulars of Dr, Holub's career and work as a 
traveller. Mo has prepared a paper giving an account of his last and most 
important journey, which will be published after it has been read before 
the Society. A sketoh of the traveller's history, intended as a preface 
to hit narrative, was prepared by Colonel Yule, to whom Dr. Holub; on 
hia arrival from Africa, had presented an introduction from Sir Bartle 
Frere. By an accident it was too late for our October number, and can- 
sequently, at the writer's request, was forwanted to tho *Athenssum,’ in 
which it appeared (October 4th). The * Times’ alag (October Sth) ph 
tained a notice of Dr. Holub'e work. We may therefore now state the 
facts nw little more briefly, 

Dr, Holub is a native of Bohemia (of Czech nationality), and was 
born in 1847 at Holitz, not far from the memorable field of Sadova. The 

Saiz 
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em of a country surgeon, though from early years he took great delight 
in natural history on geography, his father's scanty means could aid 
him little, and oven as a schoolboy he had, by teaching younger children, 
to wrest from fortune the means of procuring books. One of the first of 
these was Livingstone’s earlier volume. Our own great traveller became 
the boy's hero and milel, aud the desire for African exploration, which 
the book kindled, never ceased to burn till it resulted in the journeys 
which have won him so much consideration and regard in the South 
African colonies, and in his native lond, though his nato ie as yet but 
little familiar in Englond. Jn carrying out these journeys he did not 
forget the hero of his boyhood. Nor had the people on the Zambesi 
forgotton him! For when Holub sent a message to Sepopo, the great 
chief of the Barotee dominion, to pave the way for o visit, the chief's 
answer waa, “ Yes, if you come like Monari (* the Master —Livingstone), 
not otherwise.” 

Scon aftor taking his degree of «.p., at Prague, ho started for Afrion 
(May 1872}. So scantily was he provided with funds that, once fairly 
landed at Port Hlizabeth, his pockets were.absolutely bare. However, 
he managed to get to tho Diamond Fields, which seem to forma “ Happy 
Honting-ground” for practitioners of medicine, and the seyen yoars that 
have elapeod since then appear ta have been pretty equally divided 
between perioda devoted to tho practice there which accumulated the 
funda for exploration, and periods of exploration in which the funds were 

miles. ; 

"Tho radiuw of his journeys on each guccessive occasion waa extended. 
The earlier expeditions embraced the country of the Hechuann tribes, and 
a part of the Transvaal; his last, which was continued over twenty-one 
months, carried him to the dominion of Sepopo, already spoken of, ov 
tho Zambesi, a dominion of recent origin, reaching over wile tracts, and 
over a great-variety of tribes. His medical shall aided Kim in acquiring 
the confidence of king and poople, and favoured the acquisition of an 
jutimate knowledge of the very various character and mannors of the 
iffercut rases sbjoot to Sepopo, of all of whom representatives were to 
he met withot lis residence. Holub was, under these favournble ciroum- 
stances, prosecuting his jommey up the great river, a journey which he 
hoped to terminate ut Loanda, when a:snocession of disasters culminated 
{np violent attack of jungle fever, which completely prostrated him, and 
put a atop to his wanderings for « timo. 

The object of Dr. Halub'a explorations has not been (a# it has been 
that of eume other daring anil valuable journeys) to drive a line through 
an unknown country, and to determine some one groat geographical 
fact: it hus boon rather the thorough scientific conquost, so far a8 his 
meansand capacity almitted, of the country traversed, and the collection 
of itinstrutions of knowledge of every kind. These collections are now 
all at Prague, ‘hoy embrace besitos some live aniinals, horns and 
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skins, vast numbers of insects, bird-skina, fishes, reptile, nents and oges, 
seods, frnits,and herbaria, minurals, fossils, and great variety of etlino- 
graphic objects, including « number of the famous Bushman “ engravings. 
on stones.” ‘The country traversed was regularly mappexd by compass 
and pacing, and his surveys of the Zambesi, which he has plotted on a 
large ucale, are of high imtereat; one part of them embracing « detailed 
map of the Victoria Fall, with the extraordinary zigeug chasm through 
which the water eecapes after its descent, A great number of drawings 
of subjects af coological, botanical, and ethnographical interest must not 
be omitted from the list, Dr. Holub's journeys have cost no man's life 
by violence, and heretofore they have cost no man's money except his 
own—laborionsly earned, as has beew said, 

In the course of his repented journeys he las soquired large ex- 
portence of the character of the tribes, peaceful and warlike, betweon 
onr colonics and the Zambest and beyond it, and aleo has pondered much 
on Boers; Aulus, missionaries, and the policy of the Ualonial Government, 
with the independence of ome who is neither colonist, Englishman, nor 
Teuton; he bas formed opinions of hia owi on a great many matters, 
and for some years past ho has been in the habit of oxpresaing them im 
his own somewhat peculiar English, in the Sonth African newspapers, 
Wo shall be greatly disappointed if his hook whon it appeare (mmy it 
find a worthy translator!) is not marked by a rich and rare variety of 
interest, That interest the man himself has excited in all who have had 
the pleasure of making his acquaintance, 

A few days after his arrival in England, Holub had a heavy blow in 
the nows of his father’s death. ‘The very excitement caused by the 
return of hisson, by the compliments showered on the latter, and the news 
of the medal awarded him by the Geographical Socisty of Vienna, ware 
too much for the old man; in earlier days he had often denied himself 
necessaries that his son's studies might not be interrupted; he lived to 
know that his efforte had not been in yain, but that was all. ‘The time, 
too, of Dr. Tolub'’s arrival in England was unfavourable, when London 
and its societics were in the annual antumn torpor, Still he made some 
fast friend’, and we trost soon to see him back ATHOTLE TH, 

The Native Territories of South Central Africa." — Tho plateau 
region of the South African interiar, peopled by independent native 
tribes, rogurding which we expect soon to learn ao much from the 
researches of Dr. Holub, has beon for many yeare the field of labour to 
a resident explorer, Mr, Andrew A. Anderson, This gentleman com- 
menoed his explorations as far hack wa (864, surveying the region north 
of the Orange River in Great Namaqus-land and the northern portion of 
tho Ealohari Desert up to 16°°S. lat., and inquiring inte its geology, 
botany, and ethnology. The chief results of his investigntions have 

* Abridged from = Report (datod Protoria, Sept. 17, 1875), addressoi by Mr. Andrew 
A. Anderson to Bir Theoplilus Shepatane, wad communicated by the Colonial Ofice, 
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been embodied in « repart ho has rscently addressed to Sir T. Shopatane. 
‘We extract from this the folowing facta: —The Matabeli country,” 
including the Mashona oni Makalaka regions, of which Lobengule is 
king, is stated not to exceed 100,000 square miles in extent, bnt there 
are no mieahe of estimating the population, though portions of Matabeli- 
land and the Mashona region are known to be thickly populated: by the 
Zulu, Mashona, Mokaloke, Bishinen,} and other tribes. ‘The Makombe 
and other chiofs, to the east of the Mashona region, ocoupy a tract of 
country about 40,000 square miles in extent, bownded on the north 
by the River Zambesi and on the east by the Portuguese settlements, 
nut have under their nile a large and industrious population. Umaila, 
an important chief, with others of lees note, rulea a region estimated 
ot 70,000 square inilbs, and stretching from the Makombe country 
on the north to the Tiver Limpopo on the south, and from Loben- 
rule's territory on the west to that of the Portuguese on tho cast. 
Portions of this country are thickly populated, and tho poople are 
mported to be industriowt, They, ae well as their neighbours on 
the nerth, ure enguged in the production ond mannfacture of cotton, 
The country about Luke Ngami is now ruled over by the eon of 
Lechustabele, the late chief, whose kraal, Mr: Anderson soya, is on the 
cust side of the luke and the River Zouga. His country is estimated at 
bout 40,000 eyuure miles, with a popnlation aot exereding 20,000, 
Ovanipo-land, on the wert side of the Kalahari Desert, is well situated 
and highly favourable to cattle and sheep, haying splendid grazing 
voldt, with plenty of water, ‘The nionutains wre stated to by rich in 
mingrals, ‘Tho popalation is believed not to exceed 30,000, spread over 
60,000 aqnare miles of country; the people are industrious, and grow 
exeollent corn, vegetables, &c, Dnmara-land, which lies to the west 
and south of the above, appears to be of somewhat uncertain extent as 
rogards ite northern boundary, the people claiming up to 17-8. lat.—a 
claim whith is disputed by the Portugueso. Tho Damara country is 
Lonnéed on the south by Great Nomeyua-land, and with the «xeoption 
noted before, extends from the sea to the Kalahari Desert on the east, It 
has recently been annexeil yy the Caps Government. ‘The coust-lime is 
saniy waste, but the castern portion is mountainous and rich in minurala. 
Great Narmapua-land, which is about 70,000 square miles in oxtant, 
is hennded by Damara-lond on the north and the Orange River on 
the sonth, and extends from the sea to the Kalahari Desort on the 
east, The coaat-line is a eamly waste, but on the eastern horder, near 
the Great Fish Hiver, there are good grazing-grounds and mountains 
mith in minerals. The population appears to be of a remarkally mixed 


* Cf also Notes on Matwboli-land, by the Lute Captain Tt. B. Patierson, ante p. S00, 

4 We ute informed by De. Holub that these aro not Bushmen. They have been 

called a by the Boor, owing to thelr langusge having « elick in it; bot they aro an 
wntirely different race from the Bushmen of the Cape Caluny. 
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nature, consisting of Namaquas,; Hottentots, Bushmen, Griquas anil 
TDamares, with classes of half-castes, * Kurumnas,”“ Veldtskoin drawors,” 
“Bundle Swuarts,” “ Africanders,” besides many runaway Kafirs from 
Wape Colony. They live under petty euptains in small locations, and do 
not oxeeed 20,000 in number; thoy are lawless and dangerous, and niany 
traders hove been plundered by them, On tlio castern side of the Kala- 
hari Deaort, ond to the south of the Matabeli, extending down to the 
British colonies, aro several tribes ocuupying « considerable portion of 
South Central Afries, First comes the Bamangwato country,* which 
on the worth extends to the Zambesi west of the Victorin Falls, frou 
this point marching with Lolengule's territory to the Limpopo, which 
on the east separates it from the Transvaal ; on the south it is bounded 
by Secheli’s territory, and on tho west by the Kalahari Desert and the 
Lake Ngami district.. The Bamongwato country contains 70,000 aquare 
tiles, with a popnlation of 45,000. Tho country of Secheli, the chiof 
tuwn of which is Molopolole, extenda te the Limpopo on the east, the 
Kalahari Desert on the west, and on the south to the region ocoupied 
by the chiefs Macasi and Gasictsise. ‘The population, exclusive of 
Gushinen, does not exceed 45,000,f in m region estimated to contam 
about 80,000 square miles, ‘There are also two chiefs in Secheli's 
cvmutry, with an indepondent following of about 80,000. On the south 
of Sechells commtry is that of Gosivtsisc, some 60,000 square miles 
in extent, the chicf town of whioh is Kanya. This chief's territory 
is bounded by Muoasi's on the odst, by the Transvaal and Morisiwe's 
land on the south, and the Kalahari Desert on the west. The p 
exclusive of Tiushmen, but including the followers of Manupi and Pelyn, 
who wre living in Gasictsise’s territory by sufferance, is put down at 35,000, 
Monsiwe, « chief on the south of Gasictsise, holds aleut 20,000 siypuars 
miles of conntry between the Transvaal and the Desert. ‘The poyula- 
tion ix nncertam, but including tribes living on bis land by eufferanee, 
cannot exceed 15,000, Te the north of Griqua-land West are several 
potty tribes, numbering about 20,000, ocoupying a region some 30,000 
ayuure iniles in extent. The Kalahari Desert is 900 miles in length, amd 
in some places 50) miles in breadth, and contains upwards of 260,000 
aquare miles, exclusive of some 20,000 square miles on the Orange River, 
From the British Colonies on the south wp to 16° 3. lat, Mr. Anderson 
estimates that there are $50,000 square miles of country south of the 
Yambesi, ami 40,000 square miles on the north of the river, exclusive of 
the Portuguese posseesions on ‘the east and west coasta, From 1860 
to 1872, Mr. Anderson waa engaged in comploting lis survey, began 
in 18i4, of the Kaluhuri Doeert, which had proviomly never been 

Vy ae + the late Captain If, R. Putterson’s paper on the Bamangwate country, 
anata ft 

+ De, 3ieluh state 1 to ba $0,000 only. 

¢ More than 30,000, aa we are informed by Dr, Holub, 
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explorod, and in his travels was always accompanied by ao large 
number of Bushmen, who, he states, aro the best behaved of all the 
Tilack races he has met with in Africa, quiet and inoffensive, but at the 
wane time the most Hl-trested. The Desert ia rich in minorals, coal, 
being plentiful in many districts, and copper abundant.on tho west sido. 
Mr. Andereon ala discovered gold in two mountain ranges. The country, 
ho says, is well adapted for farming in parts where water con always bo 
obtained ; there are beautiful grass plains abounding with game, and 
large forests of Imxh and timber. There are certain parts where water 
is nut to be got in the dry season, but in the large sand rivers whiel: crose 
the Desert in all directions, it can he found, and in the rainy seasan, from 
Jantiary to May, any portion of the Desert can be explored, Sheep, 
bnouks, and cattle socom get fat on the horbage, and if proper means were 
adopted to obtain water, Mr. Anderson expresses the opinion that the 
Kalaluri could be made one of the finest countries in Sonth Africa, and 
» splendid field for emigrants. ‘The greatest opening for enterprise, 
howoyer, is:in. the ootton-growing district of the Mashonn country, now 
closed to Europeans by Lobengnle. The extent of the cotton-growing 
region excdeds 25,000 square miles, and water-carriage to the east coast 
can td a growt extent bo made available at littl: expense. Rico is also 
extensively cultivated in the same locality, and gold is found in thecunntry, 
aa well ad silver awd other minerals, Spices of all kinds flourish there, 
while oranges, lemons, citrons, and yegetables arrive wt great perfection. 
With the exception of the Portugnese settlements on the east coast, 
the fever districts ary confined more particularly to the valley of the 
Zombeai and the tract!of country on the east of Lake Ngami; they alao 
éxtend from the Lake to the River Chobe [the Cuando of Major Serpa 
Pinto}, and along all the low conutry towards the great salt-pan, called 
Makarikari, up to the Victoria Falls, including the Zouga and Mahabe 
rivers. The sickly season begins when the mapane trees, which grow to 
& great size, and resemble the orange in leaf and flower, throw out fresh 
shéots, but the country is free from fever from the beginning of May to 
October, Large portions of Matabeli-land, the Mashona district, and the 
country to the east are free from fover, but there are portions which are 
very unhealthy, and it is only safe to venture there between the end 
of May and November. On all the uplands and mountain ranges, 
however, fever is unknown. On the west of Lake Ngami, in the 
Kalahari, Ovampo, Damara, and Namaqua lands, the climate is ex- 
ceedingly healthy. In the other regions it is similar to that of Griqua- 
land West and the Transvaal, which are considered to be very healthy 
throughout the year, 

Rectification of the Map of Afghanistan.—Licut. R. C. Temple, of the 
Thal-Chotiali field-force in the recent campaign, thus sums up, in a paper 
which will shortly be published in onr ‘Journal,’ the changes im. our 
ideas respecting the geography of the south-eastern part of Afghanistan 
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Tesulting from the survey of the party to which he belonged :— Firstly, 
the long range of mountains to the north of Quetta, the Bolan and the 
Mari hills, supposed to run cast and west from the Sulimani Range, does 
not exist. ‘Tho direction of the mountaims is generally north and 
south, in lines moro or less parallel to the Sulimani Range. Secondly, 
the Tohs, Joba, or Yoha Peak, to be fonnd on so many mapas, at the 
head of the Zhob Valley, is most likely a myth cr misnomer, Nothing 
approaching to anch & name could be ascertained locally. Thirdly, 
Mount Kand is not nearly so far north as previously placed; while 
there are some doubts as to the existence of Mount Chapar, at any 
rite, it ig not a prominent mountain, as before supposed, A round- 
headed, snow-capped mountain was repeatedly ‘pointed out from the 
Pishin as Mount Chapar; when, however, it came to be identified from 
« hill above Isaf Kach, which should have been in its neighbourhood, an 
apparently low hill in the right position was by some of the guides 
pointed out ax Mount Chapar, while others seemed donbtful of its oxist- 
ence, Lastly, several prominent peaks have been for the first time 
named and placed. As regards nomenclature, the name Khojah Anmran 
Range ia 4 mispomer, Ranges or lines of hills, as a rule, have no generic 
name in Afghanistan, the Afghan system of nomenclature not having 
yot reached that stage. But nearly every prominent or remarkable peak 
has aname of its own. In this-case, Khojah Amran is really the name 
of a point above the Gwaja Vass, and not that of the whole range. If 
any name belongs to tho ontire lino of mountains, it is Roghani. How- 
ever, as the name Khojah Amrati has become popularised in geography, 
it would be a pity, perhaps, as well as almost useless, to try and alter it, 
The town, Pishin, alao, mentioned by so many travellers, does not exist. 
They probally meant by the term the cluster of Sayad and Tarin vil- 
lages about Sayad-Paind and Alizai, in the Pishin Valloy. 

Kafiristan and the Kafir Language.—Provious te undertaking the 
dangerous expedition into Kufiristan, of which we gave a short account 
ante p. G14, Major Tanner gleaned from native informants somo very 
interesting information regarding the Kafirs and their language, which 
he communicated in « lotter to General Walker, Surveyor-General of 
India. Woe regret to learn that Major Tanner has been obliged, throngh 
ill-health, to abandon his expedition. The letter jnst referred to rans 
as follows :— 

“T told you in a former letter that I had found a new language, T 
am steadily going on with it, for it is closely allied with the language 
of the Kafirs. My interpreter, Hassain Khan, « resident of Kunar, 
teaches me; it is his mother-tongue, and he has brought to my aid one 
of the Sirdars of Kunar, Mir Ahmed Khan, of Shewa (or Kél, as the 
Kunar people eal! it). The Mir is very intelligent, and has infinence 
among all the trikes to his north, and I am quite confident that I 
reqnire only his help to get mu « footing in Kafiristan. . - . Shewa is 
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at the mouth of the Dara Nur (Valley of Light?), which runs into the 
Kund Mountain, “Tho villages up the valley are inhabited hy Dehgans, 
who ary not Pathons, but descendants of the original people of this 
country (probably), and Mir Almel Khan has great influence among 
them, Beyond Dam Nir, there comos Miinir Dora, which rises also in 
Kuni, ond flows sonth-oast, filling into thy Kunar River at Nurgal, and 
it is the inhabitants of this valley who are ivy stumbling-hluck, . . . 
Beyvend Mixir Dara, there flows Chauki Dara, also rising in. Kund, but 
having ® ccurae almout easterly (as 1 take it); the inhabitants are Salis 
ond Momands.... Now, beyond Chauki is Pech, a valley (or dara), 
alae rising i Kund, but flowing north-east into the Kunar River. Of 
Pech Tknow littl: or nothing; Wnt it ia beyond Pech that the interesting 
and unknown tract of Kafiristan commences, and it is to introduce to 
you two of the inhabitants of the yalloy north-west of Pech, that I have 
entered into this long and tedious profuce. I had long heard of a tribe 
called Chéguni, and I, therefore, sent the Subadar (Hasesin Khan, my 
interpreter) to bring some of them in tome. Thess Chigunis are the 
nextsioor neighbours of the Kafirs, and live in « valley, which, ae far 
as T can understand, flows from Kund northwards, and turning -osst 
empties itself into the Kunar near Chigdr Sarai. ‘They are a powerful 
clan, but are trne wild men of tho hills, and seldom come aa far os Jala- 
labad; and like all true am) wild mountaineers, dislike exposing them- 
selves to the unknown perila which tay be experienced in travelling in 
an open plain. To sell their gli, cheese and wood, the Chilgunia cross 
the lieal-waters of the valleys have named, and come down into tho 
Dara Niir at Amie (Indian name); and it waa at that place that the 
Subadur found the two specimens which he bronght to me. He had to 
give his nephew ans hostage and make many protestations of friendship 
before they would consent to come. -Wild ragged fellows they ware, of 
palo complexion and thin features; their legs were clothed with coarse 
goat's-hair wooks, then an outer covering of goat's hair, and remarkably 
various tmtanned shoes tied on ina conning fashion, One of them spoke 
nothing but his own language, bot tho other, who was described to me 
as being a great wurrior, spoke Pushtn; so, with the Subadar as an 
interpreter, we got on very well together. I kept the mon four days, 
ond during that time, when Ulead leisure, managed to elicit a good deal of 
niformation about them and their-vulleys: The * warrior’ informed me 
that he had been brought up amongst the Kafirs, and, indood, I found 
that his:own languaro diffored but little from that of the Kafira, which 
he appeared to know thoroughly, I learned—I cannot say with any 
ainount of ploasure—that thure are nearly as many languages in Katir- 
istan os there ure tribes, but of this Lam pretty well suro, that the one 
which Ihave heen learning from the Subadar, may be taken as typical 
of the whole, I asked the Cliiguni the numbers in the Kafir tangue, 
aul they almost exactly correspond with those given by Burns, but the 
dialogue given by him differs as much from the Kafir language of my 
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Chiiguni, a¢ the Iatter docs from the Kunar language, which may 
be broadly called the Kuuar dialect of the Kochis. My two wild ‘men 
soon tired of this place anid its novel aml strange sights, anid went 
awny assuring mo that my life would be protected by them in their 
own valley, os they would protect their own heads. They have gone 
undor a promise to bring two Lil Kafirs, and it ia with the Chigunis 
that I muat enter Kafiristan, if I do it at all.” In thia connection it 
may be mentioned that the late Mr. W. Jenkyns, Sir P. L, Cavagnari’s 
assistant at Kabul, was at the time of his death engaged in working up 
an acount of the language of Kafiristan. 


Colonel Prejevalsky's Expedition.—Tho last news receivod of Colonel 
Prejevalsky's progress ta that he had arrived at Sha-chau on the 20th of 
June, after crossing the Gobi Desert by somo route leading apparently 
direct from Hami to ‘Sha-chau. Ho states that the desert sttains ab one 
point an elevation of 5000 feet, but that the Sha-chau oasis, which he 
deseribea ax very fertile, ia only 3500 feet high. Southwards there runs 
a range covered with perpetual anow, and evidently to be identified with 
tho Altyn-tagh of his former journey to Lob-Nor. The Expedition pro- 
posed to rést af Sha-chan till the ond of July, and then to eet ont 
for Lhassa, the capital of Tibet, by way of Tasidam. This intelligence 
has come by way of Troitskosavsk and Peking—a most roundabout 
way—but novortheless it contains w record of the Colonel's journey 
4p SB ranol later date than the nows recently announced to the 

Imperial Russian Geographical Society, which traced his progress only 
ae far ue Warmni—The statemont that scientific obvervations had heen 
suctecsfully taken, leads us to expect a very important enlargement of 
our knowledze of Mongolia, which is almost unexplored in this direction. 


Projected Connection of the Caspian and Black Seas.—Tho old idea 
of connecting the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Azof-has boon revived, this 
time by» M. Danilof, who proposes to effect it bya schome quite different 
from all proviows ones. In constructing the railway from Rostof to 
Vindikatkaz he was struck with the volime of water in the 'Torek and 
Malka rivers, and thenee conceived the idea of turning the former 
stream, by means of w canal 320 versta long, into the Manytch Hiver, 
and so inercase the bulk.of the latter, while a second canal, 350 verste 
long, would run to Astrakhan and completo the chain of communication. 
From « commercial pomntof view the project, if successful, would be very 
important, ag the coal of the Don Valley could be freely exchanged far 
the whoat, timber, salt, and iron of the basin of the Volga, and napltha, 
kerosiue, and cotton from the Caspian, The network of canals would be 
further completed by communication with the Kuban River, which also 
discharges itself into the Sea of Azof. The cost of the undertaking is 
estimated st forty millions of roubles, and ML Danilof has been com- 
missioned by the Russian Government to execute « survey of the country 
in question. 
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The Effects of the Great Snowfall in Kashmir.—Mr. It. Lydokker 
his contributed to the concluding part of the last * Journal’ of tho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal some brief notes ov the enormous quantities 
of wnow which fell on tho mountains and valleys of the Kashmir Hima- 
lxya in the winter and spring of 1877-8, Between October 1877 ani 
May 1278, thers seems to have been an almost inceseant fall of snow on 
the higher monntains and ‘valleys, and though it was, of course, difioult 
to form a correct tstimate from nutive reports, he thinks that at Draa 
(alt. 10,000 feet) tho emow was from 30 to 40 feet thick on the level, 
The effects of this abnormal snowfall were to be seen thronghout the 
country, and it would ever be romombered by the terrible famine which 
ensued. At Dras the strong travellers’ bungalow was entirely crnshed 
down by the weight of the snow which foll on it; and in the neigh- 
bouring mountains most of tho log-houses and bute aleo fell. In the 
highor mountains whole hill-sides were denuded of vegetation and eoil 
hy the enormous avalonclis which swept down them, leaving vast gaps 
in the primeval forests, and choking the valleys below with the débris 
of rotks and treea, Mr, Lydekker furnishes some interesting notes on 
the amount of the snowfall in the Zogi Pass, leading from Kethmir to 
Tiras, which is situated at an elevation of 11,300 foot above the sen-level. 
From these we learn that aa late as August 1878 the ravine leading 
up to the pass from the Kashmir side was still filled with mow to a 
probable depth of wt least 150 feet, and it was only in September that 
the tre road, which rina along one bank of the ravine, was beginning 
to get clear, thomgh the mow here generally breaks up early in June. 
Tt is almost unnecessary to pomt ont that if a enowiall like this were to 
be of constant occurrence in the Himalaya, the permanent snow-line 
would lie at ‘a much lower level than now, and that the glaciers would 
greatly increase in aize and descend much lower into tho valleys. In 
condlusion, Mr. Lydekker adda aome remarke on the destruction of 
anitnal life caused by this great anowfall. In the upper Wardwan and 
Tilait vullvys, large numbers of ibex were seen imbedded in the snow in 
different-purta; whilo near the saline springs in the Tilnil Valley, where 
ibex are always to he found towards tho end of summer, only ono solitary 
luck was ‘seen in 1878, Even the red bears (Ursus isabellinus) were far 
less numerous than uimal, owing to their winter quarters having been 
stowed up so long thut the occupants perished from hunger. The same 
explanation will, doubtless, acowunt for the fact that in the higher 
regions many of the marmot burrows were descrted. 

Exploration of the Swat River.—Thw native explorer named the 
“ Mullah.” known for his surveys of the Indus’ and Kunor rivers, has 
recently uchieved another excellent piece of exploring work on the north- 
western QUnfines of Britiah India, Ie has traced the Swat River up 
to its sourer, and then, crossing the main water-parting between the 
Swat and the Indus, journeyed down the Karang Valley, which is now 
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acctirately defined for the first time. The results will be found embodied 
in General Walker's map of Turkistan. 


Exploration in Perak—At the end of the summer of last year the 
officer in charge of Kinta district, accompanied by two Buropeans and 
twenty-one Malays, undertook a journey of exploration to the source of 
the Kinta River and the high land in Eastern Porak, o région never 
before visited by Europeans, and almost equally unknown to the Malays, 
After the party reached the point, where the track marked in Mr. Daly's 
map branches off to Kwala Kangsa, & rough survey of their route was 
mule by noting bearings and time. On the secand day the party camped 
_ at Kwala Smut, where the river is very picturesque, breaking over 
rocks, and quite impassable for boats. The next day, having received 
an accession of four Sakis, thoy made a start, and began to experiance 
the difficulties of travelling in the Saki country, us they had to march 
for two hours in the bed of the stream up to their waists in the water, 
which was rushing over the slippery granite rooks. After leaving the 
Kinta, they ascended Gunong Lentore, from which they followed 
another ridge, bearing almost north, to near the top of Gunong Monie; 
but as there was no water there, thoy had to descend to the north-cast 
until they met the Sungei Pongtow, and then crossed a amall ridgo 
to the Sungei Liong, which ie a considerable stream. They followed its 
course to the foot of Gunong Riam, the ascent of which they found 
difficult. Passing through dense forest, they reached the zone of mosses 
ani rhododendrona, and here they came on 4 comparatively level spot of 
the ridgo, which was about 15 to 20 feet wide, with almost perpendicular 
precipices on either side. For a few niinutes after reaching this place, 
they had 6 magnificent view, the Larut and Kwala Kangea ‘hills 
standing prominently out, and Telok Serrai being well defined. The 
vegetation at this elevation was very stunted, and there was nothing to 
make a shelter with. Ou ascending to the summit (where the barometer — 
showed 25°45 inches, and the thermometer stood at 59° F.), they had a 
much more extensive view than before. The whole of Perak lay at 
their foet, and they could ee the hills of Province Wellesley to the 
north, the sea being visible to the south of Panchore as well as at several 
intervening places along the coast. ‘I'o the south-east a high hill sloped 
gradually np from the west, which the Sakis called Gunong Challiv; 
and along its southern base flowed the Sungei Kinta. Over some high 
ground sgain they saw the basin of the Sungei Punou, which appeared 
to flow in a north-wosterly direction, and on the southern sida of it was 
Gunong Rampip, rising to a considerable elevation. As far as they 
could ascertain, they were not only the first Europeans to visit Gunong 
Rist, but actually the first men to stand on the top of the peak, foy 
neither Malays nor Sakis go near it. Descending along the ridge from 
Gunoug Riam to the east, on their-way to a hill to the east, the party 
noticed « curious feature, which is algo to be found on Gunong 
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Babs—a ditch from four to 12 fest deep mma along tho centre of 
the ridgy, heyonil the banks. of which the hill descends almost 
vertically on either side, and it is evidently cansed by water, for where 
the ridge hovomes level, it ceases. At length the top of the peak, which 
hod been seen from Gunong Rism, was roachod, and it appeared to be 
higher than any of those in the neighbourhood. As nono of the Sakis 
could: give a name for it, it was called Gunong Ttohinson, after the 
governor of the Straits Settlements, ‘Tho larometor at 3 ras, indicated 
#°98 inches, with the thermometer at 7° Fahrenheit. From this point 
‘the party obtained the hearings und names of some of the slirronnding 
penks, and among othors one remarkably sugar-loaf hill, which the 
Sakie called Ginong Yong Yup, and which they sail wan where the 
Sungei Plush took ite rise, There was also another remarkable peak, 
with two pillartike rocks on its summit. ‘To the tiorth and onst of 
these there appeured to be a long stretch of lower hills, on- which 
the Sakia say there is 4 track across the peninsula. In the asoont of 
‘Gunong Robinson, it may be mentioned, several plants of wild ciunamon 
wore met with, na well a9 4 plant which was believed to be the tea shrab, 
Travelling afterwands in « southerly direction, the party reached the 
watershed of the Stmgei Pimon and the Sungei Ryah, where the 
harometer marked 27-74 inches, with the thermometer at 76°F. Wailing 
‘to get guides ata Saki settlement to take them to Gopeng or Kampar, 
they continued their course to the Sungei Ryah, and evontually, owing 
to heavy rains and other canses, they wore obliged to follaw it down to 
the low country, giving up for the time the remaining portion of their 
Projected journey. 

Conservation of Waterways in China —Though the Chinese in many 
parts of the empire are almost ontiraly dependent for means of internal 
commnnicition im their natural and artificial waterways, their officials 
have not, a2 o rule, hoen credited with much furesight or practical intel- 
Higence in the conservation of these important national highways. Con- 
siderable interest, therefore, attaches to a memorial * recently addressed 
to the Emperor by an officer, named Hei Jung, ombodying a series of 
Proposals for the conservation and improvement’ of the waterways of 
Kiang-u and Ngan-hwni,, The first part of the memorial doala with 
the water-system fed by und draining into the Tai Hu, Imt the more 
important part treats.of the region lying between the Yong-tazo Kiang 
und the Yellow River. Speaking generally, Hai Jung saya, the 
Himg-tsé Lake forms the uppar reservoir for feeding and drainage of 
this system: the five tmig, or dykos, control its central portion, anil 
the Mang-tao and Grand Canal form tho connecting channala with 
the Yang-tszo, while the Miso-wan and Wan-ti-kwan rivers eqnrioet the 
eystom with tho sea, The metho! in which this system phonld be 

* A trenslotlon of this i i to G i ‘pols 
Montini Peking Gazette’ wie published in 
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preservel, he conceives, lies in the deepening of the Hung-tsd Lake in 
sich manner as will render it capable of holding the water drained 
inte it, inmintaining the five dykes im snch onler that they may be 
available for purposes of irrigation, and keeping free conunmnication 
along the four rivers mentionol above. ‘Tho anciont dykes, or embank- 
ments, do not now appear to be of muoh nse, a fact which ia attribnted 
to the rivers having changed their course, Not only is tho river, or 
rather canal, at Hwai-ngan.and Yang-chow different from what it was in 
anciont times, but it has undergone a marked change iluring tho past 
twenty years; Beforo that time, Hei Jung saya, the waters of the 
Hung-tai Lake wore agitated by high winds into great waves all through 
the year, but now in dry seasons it is possible to walk across it, There 
neod to bea brick-faced dykoat Kac-chio-yen, but the bricks were naed to 
hai) o wall round Chingchiane-pu on the oll eourae of the Yellow 
River, which, if its waters should chance to return, would consequently 
cause incalenlablo damage, It ia, therefore, suggested by the memo 
rinlist that high responsible officiala should I sent to the spot to seek 
reliable information, with « view to determining what permanent provi- 
sion can be made against the silting op of the present channel and con- 
sequent flooding of the country.. Tho sluices in the various tidal streams 
should also be prt inorler, with a view to prevronting the entry of mud, 
&c., and tho inner waters this secured from obstroction caused by 
deposits, The monicrial concludes by recommending the construction 
of a sluice at the Chinkiang mouth of the Graud Canal, pnd a consider. 
able amonnt of dmdging, on which lattor point Hai Jung remarks :—In 
former days dredging waa expensive work, but now that machines 
can be auployed, thess might bo:ounstructed at one of the arsenals, or 
foreign dredgers might be hired, which would do the work hoth more 
rapidly and economically, and show immodiate reanlts—Tho officer in 
question would appear to have. been employed at Peking, and he, no 
doubt, dertves some of his ideas from the resnits which he has seen pro- 
dooed by the steam dredging-machine employed wulor Li Tungehang's 
orders in clearing ont the crovka near Tiontain. 

Mr. E. Colborne Baber's Journey to Ta-chien-In,—Mr,. Baber, who is 
whitioned at Chung-king in the Chinese province of Sxechnen on special 
sorvics, started early Inst year with the intention of making » rough 
survey of the River Min between Kin-ting and Sui-fn (Biskiston's Sa- 
chow), and of crossing the mountains from the former city to Fu-lin in 
longitude 103°. On reaching F'n-lin, however, the country further west 
held ont so many attractions that he was induced to travel on to 
'Taz-cta-ti, the head-qnarters of a Si-fin chief, styled Wang Chion|ui, 
There he heard of the existence of & mountain track to Ta-chien-lu, Int 
hw thonght it best to abandon the project ho had forte of visiting that 
famous border town, on learning from tho chief that ho could not 
guarantee bis safoty in so wild o region, Theroupon he turned ‘back, 
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but at the village of Na-ur-pa, the first stage, he was robbed during the 
night of all his money, ani other property. Failing to obtain redress 
on the spot, he applied to the higher provincial authorities, and in tho 
ond the local official was ardered to capture the burglars, and make 
good Mr. Baber’s loss. As he was not able to find the money at once, 
Mr. Baber, after somé negotiation, offered to travel on to Ta-chien-In, 
wod to receive payment on his return. Acoordingly ho again turned 
north-west, and he remarke that hoe met with no worse impediments 
during his journey than natural difficnities, such as fevers and the 
extrome Tuggedness of the mountain ranges. He quitted cultivated 
country at the foot of a pino forest, through which he travelled for 
threo days, ascending continually till he came to a snowy pass, the 
only one in the country which, aa the natives say, Aang jain, i.e. stops 
pooplo’s breathing. Deacending its northern slope, he soon found that 
he had left China behind. The valley was nearly all pasture-land, in 
which were grazing herds of yaks, On ontering a hut, he found it 
impossible to communicate with the family, even 4 Si-fan, whom he had 
with him, being mnintelligible to them. Further on he came to a great 
heap of alates inscribed with Sanscrit characters, from which he per- 
¢eived that he was in Tibet; for, although Tibet proper is many 
ee miles west of this point, yot tribesof Tibetan race and language 
ox ight up to the banks of the Ta-tu River,—a fact which does not 
appear f have been recorded before. At the foot of the valley Mr. Baber 
strack the high road from Li-tang to 'Ta-chion-lu, arriving at the latter 
town on April 23rd.. During a stay of three weeks there, he obtained 
much information mgarding the condition of the numerous countries 
included in the general name of Tibet, about which and commercial 
products and distribution he states that he will have mneh to re 
port that is interesting and, he thinks, useful. Mr. Babor returned 
to Fu-lin by the high-road, and after receiving compensation from the 
magistrate for his losses, proceeded on fo Kin-ting by the by-road along 
which he had travelled before. At Kia-ting he took the oppertunity 
afforded ly the arrival of » Lolo chief, who called upon him, to make 
notes of the customs and language of his tribe. He had proviously col- 
lected a sufficient vocabulary of the Si-fan dialects, From Kia-ting-he 
dropped easily down the flooded river, and withont encountering a single 
rapid, and having deep water all the way, in six days arrived at Chung- 
king on June 24th, after an absence of nearly five months.—In con- 
cluding the report of this journey, Mr. Baber states that the information 
collected during his various journeys enables him to report, with some 
eanfidence, on the trade and production of Western Sze-vhnen, and their 
hearing on the commercial capabilities of Chung-king, Ho is preparing « 
report on this eubject, which he propoacs to supplement with a full 
account of his explorations. . 


Projected Lengthening of the Gulf of California —‘Tho possibility ot 
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filling up the remarkable depressions in tho surface of the inland country 
at the northern extremity of the Gulf of California, has been Jong ago 
entertained in America, Some notes. on this subject will Le found in the 
introductory chapter to Dr, W. Boll’s “Now Tracks in North Amerioa." 
(Chapman snd Hall, 1869). ‘The matter, however, dost not appear to 
have taken definite shape until quite recently, Genoral Fremont having 
taken it up, with the intention of benefiting the State of Arizona, of 
which he is governor. Hig plan is to bring tho waters of the Gulf into 
what some suppose to be their old basin in Sonthern California. This 
depressed area, now a dry and sandy desert, is 200 niles in longth, and 
‘50 miles in width; its central part being stated as 350 fewt helow the 
level of the sea, though Dr. Bell does not mention so deop a depression 
aé this, This tract of country lies on the western border of Arizona, 
and in its present condition is quite useless, Between the head of thy 
Gulf of California and the basin or valley in question « ridge of land 
about 10 miles broad interposes, separating the waters of the Gulf from 
the first depression, i. 6, the Soda Lake, about 70 feet below tide-water, 
aud 20 miles long Through this ridge General Fremont Proposes to 
cut 4 canal, and at the other end of the lake to continue the canal for » 
further distance of about 15 miles. Tt is estimated that the work would 
cost 200,000, and might be completed in six months. If thia project 
be carried ont, it will, no doubt, prove to be a vory groat benefit to both 
California and Arizona. The great wants of the latter State are water 
and moisture; and the eastern slopo of the low mange of mountains 
which separates the basin in question from Arizona in as arid and 
devoid of vegetation as the basin itself. Tlie introduction of ko larg 
a body of water would, in short, change the whole character of the 
region, from a barren waste to an agricultural country like that of tho 
Mormons in Utah. 

The so-called Two-Ocean Pass in Wyoming. —In the contre of the 
North Amorican continent there iv 4 source from which water flows 
both to the Pacific and to the Atlantic oceans—to the Pacific by the 
Columbia River, and to the Ailantic by the Missouri. This geographical 
peculiarity has not hitherto been elearly explained, though it i# noted on 
sore maps dating as far hack as 1851, and wus mentioned by Captains 


divide, and made a carefy) study of it. From his report, with a copy 
of which he has just favoured us, we abridge the following notes on the 
subject -—Tho pass is in about 110° W. long., 44°5' N. lat. Dr. Hayden's 
party passed up the east side of the Yellowstone Lake to the mouth of 
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traversed the valley of this creek to the sonth-west, and, 40 far aa could 
be seon from the saminit of the mountaine on either side, no divide 
could be observed. At tho emminit, not over ten miles froth the janctiin 
of the Atlantio Creek with the Upper Yellowstone, the elevation, $081 
fost, is not-more than 150 feet nbove the valley of the main stream. 
The valloy ie at first quite narrow, but it gradually expands into an 
open (grassy miallow, which near the pass becomes one-third of a mile 
in width, and eradimlly closes up again into a cation on the Pacific slope. 
So “lecare da the drainage, Dr. Hayden says, that although tho party 
camped at night within » quarter of a mile of the water-divido, they did 
not perceive it till the next day. The conditions, as described by Dr. 
Hayden, are brictly as follows :—The summit of the pass for about half 
a mile is ao nearly lovel that a marsh is formed, which at times becomes 
a stoall lake, A portion of the waters from the surrounding mountains 
accumulates in the marshy meadows, and gradually gravitates from 
eithér side into two small streams, one of which flows to the north-saat, 
and the other towurils the eoath-west. On the east side of the divide 
thero is a depression or gorge im the mountains, ocenpind by ¥ small 
stream, which st the time of Dr. Haydon'’s visit flowed in « well- 
marked channel towards tho north-ast into Atlantic Creek. This is 
the well-known ‘T'wo-Ocean Creek, At the base of the mountain-side a 
‘still stream rise” from a spring, which at tho time of the visit was 
noutly dry, and but little water was ronning in Two-Ocean Creek. 
‘Thik spring-idle was not more ‘than six feet from the latter creek, and 
% small dry channel connecting fie two showed that In times of high 
witor a portion of the water flowing down the mountainhannel broke 
over the side into the spring-hole, aud flowed thenee to the Pacific 
Oresk: Besides this, there are, lower down, two places where old 
channels, connecting in time of high water with the above-mentioned 
affiuent of the Pacific Creek, show that s portion of the waters that 
started down the monntain-side towards the Atlantic ia diverted to the 
Paoific sido. Dr. Haydon thinks that the waters of tho grassy meadows 
at the top of the pasa probably separnte, a part tuking one direction 
and o part the other, while tho little lake or marsh in the centro far- 
nishes a supply or reservoir for both. 


West Indies: Exploration of the Lesser Antilles—Mr. Frederick 
Ober, @ naturalist in the employ of the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington, has been recently engaged in exploring the islands of the 
Lesser Antilles, and has made some interesting discoveries. He cin- 
monced his researches in Martiniqno towards the end of 1876, and 
devoted the two following years to the thorough examination of that 
and the other islands of both the Windward and the Leeward groups. 
Tn the largor and moro mountainons isiands he remarked three zones of 
Yogutation in ascending tho volvanic peaks, each zone characterised by 
different species of birds: The first, or littoral, zonw las but u poor 
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funna, on account of the original arboreal vegetation having beon cleared 
for «ngar-cane plantations. The secon, or middle, zone, from 1500) to 
2500 feet, is richest in its varicty of forms both animal and vegetable, 
the trees growing tu a great height and harbouring » vast variety of 
ferns and tropical epiphytes, The third 2me commences at 2500 feat, 
and is distinguished by the absence of lofty trees and a less numerous 
fauna. At Dominica Mr. Ober took up his residence in « mountain 
valley 1500 feet above the sea-level, and devoted hintkelf for « long 
time to collecting ami observing the prodnots of the surrounding woods, 
discovering many now species, even of such a well-worked class as binds, 
Tn @ retired part of the mountains he had opportunities of studying tho 
aboriginal Carib race, a remnant of which is still extant in tho ialand. 
Ho took numerous photographs of thom, and noted down a 

of their language, remarking « singular variation in the primitive 
language as spoken among the men. Here he.secnre: specimens of the 
rare parrot Chrysctis Augusta. His -visite to tho: Windward Islands, 
Antigua and Barbadoes were unproductive, these islands being flat 
aod of coral formation. But at St. Vincent his ornithological booty was 
very large and:sciontifically valuable; acven species being considered 
now to science: In order to procum one rare species, named by -Mr. 
Lawrence Madeates sibilius, thy “hissing bird,” Mr. Ober waa obliged to 
eamp for a whole week in a cavern. The fow Caribe remaining in St. 
Vineent Hve in the northern part of the island, quite isolated from the 
white pupulation., Mr, Ober scoured acu of their ancient: utensils, and 
toade photographs of their rock drawings and inscriptions. In Grenada. 
he found thres new binds, and confirmed the inference drawn from the. 
depth of soundings between the islands that the faous of thin island 
must be totally different from that of the not far distant Tobago and 
Trinidad, 


Dr. Crevanx's Farther Journeys in South America.—This entor- 
prising traveller returnod to Franco in September, having accomplished 
in a wonderfully short space of time the journey up the Amazons to the 
Andes of New Granada, which he was planning only in April Isat, as 
recorded in our Auguet number. Hoe ascended the main Amaons to the 
mouth of the Iga, and thenee pursued his course up that little-known 
tribntary to ite hond-waters, from which he crossed to the city of Pasta 
on the Andes; his return journey boing by the River Japura to the main 
Amazons. The entire route amounts to about 4000 miles, nearly the 
half of which was along rivets Inhabited only by Indians. We hope 
shortly to be able to give further details of this remarkable river 
Voyage 

Mr. W. H. Tietkins’ Journey in South Australia, — Wo learn from 
the Anstralian papors that our Associate. Mr. Tietkins has started for 
the interior of South Australis from Fowler's Bay, near tho head of the 
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Great Anstralian Bight (about E, long. 152° 30’, 8. lat. 32°), with 
the view of exploring the country botwoen the coast and the Musgrave 
Ranges at tho north of South Australia proper. Mr. Tigtkins proposes 
to establish o depot at Youldeh, amd thence to proceed to Ouldabinna 
(E.. long, 1ST 16 4", 8. lat. 20° 7° 4"), distant $2 tiles in a north- 
weatorly direction. Ina letter which he wrote previous to his departure, 
Mr. Tigtkine stated that he intended to put down a well for water at 
Onldahinna, aml, if successful in this, he considered that a safe rood 
would then be opened to the Musgrave Hanges, about 200 miles distant, 
in procomling to which ho would crogs his former route in 1875 in about 
151° FE, long, 26° 30' 5, lat. Hehas a very high opinion of the country 
between Ouldabinna and the Musgrave Ranges, and he believes that in « 
few yours’ time it will be occupied for sheep-farming purposes. As ix 
neual in mest eases of Anstralian exploration, the chief difficnlty of this 
journey will be the want of water, hardly any, for instance, being 
procurable between Youldech and Quldahinus. It was Mr. Tiotkins’ 
intention to take levels along hia whole route, aod: to make a running 
suryey of the country, but wo believe that the limited means at his 
dispogal will much restrict his operations ino sciontifio direction. 
Mr. Tietkins, in conjunction with Mr. Jess Young, wus attached te 
Mr. Ernest Giles’ expedition from South to Western Australia in 1873, 
a recon! of which-was published in the ‘Journal I. G. 5.° (wal. xlvi 
p. 325), illustrated by o map of the route, On that) occasion he 
aeeieted in making an interesting collection of plants, and during his 
present jouniey he will, n0 Honbt obtain much botanied! and geological 
information concerning « large tract of unknown country, 

Italian Government Surveya—Tho general topographical survey of 
the kingdom was commenced at the ond of the year 1801, under the 
oare of the General Staff of the Italian army; it-hos been since continued 
by.o special: department entitled the Military Topographical Institute, 
with central offices at Florence. Tho triangulation of the ex-kingdom 
of the two Sicilies was completed in 1873, and smee that timo the 
general triungulition of Ttuly haa been undertaken, commencing with 
Piodmont. This great work is to bo utilised in the preparation of a 
map of Ttaly on the seule of 1:100,000. First ani second clase surveys 
are being carried on during the present year in Piedmont, Lombardy, 
betweun Leghorn and Civita Vecchia, in Sanlinia and other parts, and 
ire expected to be completed in three yeara, Besides these, much anrvey 
work hos twen done in aid of the determination of the European level. 
The Tnstitute published in 1678 4 complete mup in phote-lithography 
of the province of Naplew and Sicily, in 174 shoots, on the scale of 
1£50,000, with elevations ropresented by contour lines of*10-metre 
gradations, A large mapof Italy is olao in» forward «tute, intended 
for publication in phote-grevare by Avet's process. This is to be com- 
pleted in: 277 wheeta, on the wale of 1;100,000. ‘The Hydrographic 
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Survey, ander the charge of the Minister of Marino, steadily progresses, 
Tho whole Adrintio coast has been compluted ; in 1877 the survey wan 
extended to Calabria and Sicily, and in 1878 to North Sardinia, Besides 
many provisional charts, sixteon sheets of a coust-map have been pul- 
lished, on the scilo of 1-100,000, The River Hydrography, roads, 
railways, do.. are under the charge af thy Minister of Public Works, 
reports on the subject being published in the * Hydrographic Bulletin.’ 
Wo are indebted for the foregoing detaila to Professor G. Dalle Vodova. 

The Present Condition and Future Management of Forests in Cyprus. 
—The great nucessity of trees to the welfare of Cyprus, and the influence 
they must exert on the fertility, the climate, and not only the rainfall, 
but ales on the preservation and moro eqnal distribution of water, give 
considerable interest and importance to tho official report of Mr. A, E, 
Wild, Dequty-Conservator of Forests: in Tudia, on tho forvets in tlie 
conth and weet of the island: After a faw weneral remarks Mr. Wild 
proceeds to examine in some detail the extent{and condition of the 
foreste- of tho Olympus Range; which in the lower region ars composed 
of very inegular Pinte maritima of all ages Mixed tomsther, dwarf oak, 
and arbutus; while the more clevated portion of the Troodos, above 
4000 feet, id clad with ‘a thin spoor forest of Pinus laricio, Ag the 
result of hia investigation of {ese forests, Mr. Wild atrives at tho 
following conolusions :—1. That they have bean much reduced in area 
anil thrown back on the more inaccessible spote through extension of 
vineyards ond cultivation, 9. ‘That, in the absence of control and 
proper supervision, and porlaps ales for the gain of revenno, too great 
exactions have been made on the forests: indiscriminate follings have 
taken place everywhere, and no-regard has been had to the class of tree 
felled ; reducing a one fhirly-covered, closed, and regular forest to an 
open, scattered, and: most irregular one, amd causing not only a diminu- 
tion and deterioration af the ares of the forests und of the growth of the 
tress themeulves, but aleo a doeteriomtion of the soil through exposure 
totheat ata atmospheric infinences. 8, That the prevalence of fires and 
the extension of cultivation have greatly tended to reduoe fina growing 
forests of all ages to a bure and barren spot, 4. That the wasteful 
method of extracting resin has had a most prejudicial effect on the 
forests, Lastly, that the establishment placed in charge of tho forests 
ie utterly inudequate to protect. tiem eficiantly—The eondition of the 
outlying foresta-is equally uneatisfaetory, ao fir aa Mr. Wild was able ta 
see, In desoonding towards tho const, again, from Maschera, vid Hopta- 
gonin, to Limasol, the forest becomes thinner and thinner as the plntonio 
rocks are left behind, finally couse wltogether, and gives way to harren 
hilly, with hers anid there a plot of ploughed-op land, covered. with 
stones, alternating with patches of waste land which prdnoo nothing 
hut Pistacia lentiecus, Poterinm spinoaum, and Palestrina, Cistug creticus, 
and such like dwarf shruby and thorns, In the streams are found 
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Tomarcz, Nevius olcander, Piatanue orimialis, nnd a fow Alnus orientalis; 
around the villages are walnuts, almonds, tardls, olives, oranges, and 
figs; whilomearer the -oonat thero is a lange expanse of carohe ( Coratenia 
siliqua), under which cultivation is carried on. Mr. Wild calls especial 
attention to the almost incredibly wasteful mannor in which follings 
havo beam carried on, If n native, he says, outs a tree down, and it doce 
not nit Lim, he at onco folle: another, and leaves the former to,rot on 
the ground. Tt is incredible, but yet a fact, Mr. Wild believes, that to 
obtain the tinmuiches, the inhabitants will foll fine trees, and louve the 
tranka to ret on the grouml. Teckless waste ulio takes plaoo in pro- 
curing timber for kneading-troughs, yokes for oxon, rafters, de, TMaving 
‘descrited the former mode of amaneging the forests, Mr. Wild dovates 
the concluding part of hia report to the details of 4 acheme for their 
regeneration, which, if carried ont, will, no doubt, gradually have m 
moat beneficial offset on the “imate awl sanitary condition of the island, 
and alec increase the prodicing power of the soil. | . 


Mbituary. 

David Hopkins—The lot wall fron West “Africa brought us news of the 
death of this aotive and miritoriode pablie servant, 20 long known as British Consul 
atone of other of the foraigo porta of Western Africa, He wns clooted Follow of our 
Society in 1500, and thronghoot the periad of his membership availed himestf nf 
every opportunity that ofered to promote its interests. Being Consul at 51. Paulo 
do Loands. in: 1875, a¢ the Hime of the arrival of Tdeutenant Cameron ou ihe enasé 
alter ide journey across the African continent, Mr. Hopkina devoted himself with 
greail Zeal and goodwill to help our, traveller in the ardaons task of providing for 
jis large party. of Zanzibar followora, and omaking arrangements for their ahigenent 
round the Cape to their native country, Mr, Mopkins was known tliroughout the 
‘West Ceast as Captala Hopkins, deriving his military title from his connection with 
the 41st Middleces Fillo Volunteer Corps, of which bn was appointed captain in 
1866: ‘About tlie timo he held a temporary appointment at the War Office, but 
failing to obtain p permanent olarkship, ha went out to try his fortune in West 
Africa, *horn tre fitid him officially recognised as Acting Conan! at Fernando Po in 
1870, which office hn contiqued to Lol! till the end of March 1872, Ho reeelved 
his bppointinent a6 Com! at Loonda in Febeusry 1874; hin jurisdiotion embracmng 
the whole of the Portmrmose possessions extending along the coast from Capa Negro 
tothe Congo, anil including the islands of St. ‘Phomas and Principe. During his 
tenure Of thin iarpertant consulate oceurmd the difficulty with thy pirute tribes af 
the Lower Congo, and hu was presentat the attacks made by our squadron on their 

ob rcinng iu. September 1675. Is January 1873 he waa appointed Consul at 
‘Fernando Po, with duties which extended to the quarrelsome native tribes of the 
neighbouring coasts of the Hightwof Benin and Biafra. So indefatigable and mccemfal 
wos bein arranging shear dispates, which often arog from dinpmted snecession to the 
ehiefiainship of the tribes, that he earned the evichrigeet of “ King-nker” among 
troders and natives alg the cost, It was diring oon'of his numerous visite to the 
— oti pate duty that his a ee the 13th of September, He died 
at Bonny, oe his return from New Calabar, wher his presence hod stepped a conillet 
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; the Jalalabad Region. By W. Stursox.—The author, in the 
exervise of his profession us artist, ‘neoompanied the Peshawar’ Scld-foree under 
Sir Samuel Browne as far wy Gatidamak, and availed himself of the long stay of the 
troops at Jalalabad to make explorations inthe neighbourhood, ‘These, however, 

were archaeological rthor than geographical. He found abundant remains of the 
flourlahing Mudifhist period in. the Jalalabed Valley, and Major Qaragnari supplied 
him with a working party to make excavations at une of the large mounds of ruins, 
tha diin Posh Tope, about « mile south of the city: Penetrating by means of a, 
tunnal, cat for about 45 feet through solid masoary, be found along with what 
werm most probably the ashes of some Ruddhist. snint, twenty gold coins, seventeen 
bulug Bactrian or IndoSeythian, and three Roman. Among other diseoveries, the 
author believes he detected the site of Nagaraharu, the Buddhist capital, about four 
miles to the west of Jalalabad, 

Afghanistan; the Kurram Valley. By Captain Genaty Mamris.—The 
author (writing from Paiwar Kotal) reported on the survey operations conducted 
by Captain Woodthorpe, Captain Martin, Lieutenant Manners Sinith, and himself, 
officers attached to the Kurram colum We published thie important paper de. 
extenso, ante p. G17. 

Afghanistan ; Country between Candahar and Girishk. By Captals 
Te Basvav.—Thls peper (sent from Candalar) dameribed tho’ country Detweed 
Candahar and Giridhk, which was traversed by tho division under the commiund of 
Major-General Biddulph in Jannary and February 1879, Girishk, on the right 
hank of the River Heloruni, is of great importance as @ military position, because jt 
Ties at the extremity of the vast mountain muses that brouk up the whole country 
between the Helinund ond the Arghbesan into a troubled sea of rock, Skirting the 
rodte to thie south lies the great sandy desert, equally impassable for troupa, ‘Thns 
the tract from Girishk to Candahar forms practically the sole military passage 
between Indis and Persia. [1 ia Ar armies what the Sars Canal is for ships. The 
narrow sitip of pain which this mute traverses forme the interval between the desert 
and the hilly country. Tho desert rolls up in undulating sandhills from the far south. 
Tt  bonnded by tho rivers Arghandab and Dori, the thin lines of running water 
seeming aa if they had some magic influence in testraining the overilow of thn sand, 
To the north are the monntaius, bare aud rigged, not 4 sign of venlum anywhere 
about them, not an indication of moisture, The great pectlisrity of the country is 
that only the upper portions of the hills are exposed. Tho whole country, inclading 
the lateral valleys, appears to havy bean filled up at a date agbeequent to the eleva- 
tion of the hills with « deposit of rubble, water-worn boulders aod pebbles, with kandly 
sitfficlent soil to hold them together. The clevation of this part of the country is 
over 3000 feet above the ea. This deposit, though apparently level, in reality 
lopes considerably upwards from the rivers to the base of the hills, while the valleys. 
have a slope in the direction of their length, Captain Beavan thon explained how 
thie formation aided the peculiar system of irrigation by meane of dures or undet~ 
ground aqueducts, which ls constantly made use of in this part of Afghanistan, At 
the junction of the two rivers Helinnnd and Arghandab, and from thia point aleny 
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the banks of the Helmund to a considerable distanos ahove Girishk, are scattered tha 
maine of namerous forts and entrenchments, showing the importanos that has 
alwayn attached to this part of the Helmand River. Girishk itself ix simply @ fort, 
commanding the Herat mal. There is no town near it, bat the whole of the 
Helmand valley i4 fall of eral, seattered villages, with pardens, trees, and fields. 
To the north-west from Girishk, by the Horat road, the country is mountainous, and 
again towanly the north-east, bat in a northerly direction it appears quite open and 
level as far as the eye can see. The only exception. ix that, on vory.clear mornings 
afbir rain, a few snowy peaks are visible, just showing their tops above the horiaon, 
Captain Beavan found the old position of Giriahk fairly correet, 


; The Pishin Valley, By Lieutenant Sr. Gronan C. Gon, nx, 
—The author (writing from Gnlistan, in Pishin) described the Pishin Valley, whict 
ls now to be aunered by the British Government, Ita extreme length in about 48 
miles, and itd average width, including the hill ranges on either side, fran 25 to 30 
tiles. Its two sides are formed by the parallel ranges of the Khojah Amran cn the 
wost, and the Mashalak-Ajirem (or Ghazarband Range) on the east; the sumthern 
end being shut across by spurs of hilly ground which separate Fishin from Shorawak, 
The upperend of the Pishin Valley‘is shut in by the high platean of Tobs on the 
nortli, and the ridges ranning between the Kand and Takatu mountains on the eust. 
The valley of Pishin iz a perfectly open, nearly flat alluvial plain, with a very barren 
aspect owing to the abueum of trees, except frnit-trees in a few gardens The 
author deacritesd the Khojah Amran Mountains bounding the Fishin Yatiey on the 
went, which aro but a spur of the Suliman! Range, the water-partins heing continnits 
and well marked from the Kand Pouk along the emithern edge of the Toba Plateau 
and thence: down tho Khojah Ammn Rang. Ho also gave full details respecting the 
River Lora, whieh waters the Pushin Valley, and its affinents; the irrigation ayatem 
‘by moans of hares ; the masses over the mountain mnges; und the inhabitants of the 
valley. 

wy cee Shorawak Valley and Toba Plateau. By Major Casxroxns, 
me —The Shorawak Valley had never ben visited by Europeana before the recent 
campaign. {t ls a narrow strip of Hat country Lying betwren the desert on the west 
and north-west, aud a mmgo generally known as the Sarlat Hille tothe east. Ite 
total length is about 40 miles, with » width of 10 miles at the northern end; and It 
iw 3250 feet above the sea. The bead of the valley, to the north, te closed in by the 
southern spare of the Khojah Aman range of mountains, which neatly join the 
north-weater: spurs of the Sarlat Hilly, only leaving a yap of about s imille 
through which the Tora River runs into the valley. ‘The desert, which streiches 
Sway westward sé faras the Porvian fronticr, rolls up in the form of #andlillis to the 
edge of the caltivatod Jand of the valley. ‘The Lora River, which waters the valloy, 
runs nearly dry in eummver, and ite water is always hmekieh, whence the namo of the 
valley from the Persian wonls Gor (brackish), and Adwb (scarcity of water) The 
valley fs thickly populated, and crops of wheat and Larley sro raised, Major 
L enggested that Shorawak was ouco.a lake, which was grmdually silted up 

hiy déposite from the Lora, and this seems to account for most of the phenomena. 
The river, after Sowing through the valley, is swallowed up in the sand of the desert. 
The Toba tableland ts at the north-eastern: extremity of the Khojah Amran range of 
mountains, It was visited by Major Campbell last May, ‘The erest of the Khojals 
Amran bifmreates at a short distance north-east of the Khojak Pass, one line running 
nearly dun enst, and the other about N.N.E. Between these two crests thora 
te an elevated mountain mane extending eastward until it merges in the gennral 
‘confused mountein system in that dimetian, This tableland is iivided into two 
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fottions, called Toha and Tabin; the former an the southern and eastern edge, the 
latter ott the western: alile, They are separated by a narrow How of hills, punning 
about N.E. by E. “The genera! elevation ls over 7000 feet, It will probably form 
anexcellent hill sanatorium for the troopa stationed in the Pinhin Valley, 


; New Routes to Candohar. By Captain Houpten, se— 
In ame capabilities of the various passes now lnown to exint tir the motintnin 
barrier of Weelern and North-Western India, with the Important poiitical and 
Real tse oF slacting tt owt ma rata toCandahar, the author commenood 
by stating his objections to those fis tse et present. Adtnitting that Karich! 
(Koreeches) may prove the bea} bas for communication with our frontier posts as they 
wtand at present at Quetta and Pishin, he considered that thy direct Sonmiani route, 
connecting the coast with Biela, Kalat, aud Quetta, though passing through a friendly 
esuntry, would be too'greal a bunivn to maintals, as [t traverses 4 wild, anproduc 
tive, and moot wipromisiog region, The Jucobalnd-Bolun ronte, on the western side 
of the Indus, la wleo open to the periodical danger of inundation by that river 
(resulting iast:year in the isolation of Jacohabad itself from Sukkur by 28 miles of 
wtor), and to the nestriction of ite use to cold weather, owing to. the poinfnl and 
disastrous effects of crossing the Kacht Desert in the lot season. The journeys, how- 
ever, of the native oxplorers, Instracted by Colonel Browne, through tho previously 
unknown district [ying between the Quetta-Pishin line and the Sulimani Manga, 
restilted in the scoumtulation of material sofficient to warrant the morch of a cola 
under General Biddulph from Caridahar eastwards towards Dura Ghasi Khan, which 
has been selected ws the base Om the Indian side on account of ifs proximity to 
Milltdn on the Indus Valley Hailway, and its avoiding a desert passage to the hills 
The object of this march wae to investigate the various practicable camvan and 
other routes gad to exiut between the Pishin Valloy ami Dera Ghaxi, Starting from 
Kishi] Khan, at the esters end of the Pishin Valley, this expedition reehel 
Bolozal, in the Surkab Valley, by crossing the Soranarl Pasa, and hers wer die- 
caverod fwo great rivers, the Zhob and Bhori, radiating eastwards throneh open 
valleys, and alfirding tha finest openings for a route to India. The Zhob, which 
trendét too much northwards, wat not followed, but apperently woald atrile 
the frontier mogea at the Grlere (or Gomul) Pass, "The Uhori Valley was reached 
from Boloeai by following the bed of the Surkab River by Yusnf Kutch to the 
Wabtdr Pass (a wide and convenient one), the sandstone hills. colminating nt 
Masbh woe in gmnd and vividly~<olonred scenery, contrasting strongly: with the 
tame mapect of the Camdahar region, Thonee, from Chimian through the 
Bhori Valley to Anumbar, the rood recalled the *Lombarly plains!” Purt of thi 
expediting turned southwards at Kats, vil Gmalan and Haghao, with tho intent of 
exploring the Thal and Chotiall route; tut the main party kept the straight nod, 
following Uw river to Anumbar, and peibliiad the Chimalang Vallay by the ‘Treek 
Korram Pais, whenee they struck south among winding precipitons minus to 
Falmiaka, eventually arriving by the Han Post and Hasni Rot to the valley of 
Logarj Hatkay, This valley ia open to the Kako Pass by Vitakri, and reaches tho 
Derajat-Plain about 40 miles south of Dera Ghar, All this reed je enpableof masily 
eurrying a railway, ond aa [t now fe will exist for over: ft ould be shortened 
hy not striking sooth at the Treek Kotram Pos, bot keeping ewtward anil aiith- 
eastward on the: Rarwuddi route vid Hakni to the Fort Monro or Sakhi Saear 
pases, opening oppesite Dera Ghazi ‘Tho party that followmd the Thal ad 
Chotiall route alep reached the Luyari Barkan Valley, hot no goed direct route conld 
We found between Thil and Vitakrl, which lia desimble position at the heal of the 
Chaechar Pass: ‘The chief addition to our. knowledge from this expedition waa that 
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Focal Ee kon region between the Fishin Valley end the Sullmani ange wna 
foun! to be open, fortile, with nothing in ita physical charcters preventing 
travel across it in almost any direction. mt 
Afghan|War; Surveys round Candahar, By Major Mavoors Rousns, 
R&—The author (writicg from Cundahar) gave an account of the reoent surrey 
operations in Baluchistan and Southern Afghanistan. Dnring the march to 


the hi hill of the range, whence its name is derived, which in $960 feet above 
the sen, Between the Khojah Asmrin Mountains and Candahar there fa @ vast 
Plaini, with ontueroux detached hills and ranges, micatly of limestana, There le 

, aud the genernl appearance is treeless and barren, To the westward this 


work, The troops wivanced up the valley of the Tanak, the river being rapid and 
manddy in January, aud having cut for itself adesp winding channel, There were 
many villoges on both banks. During tho stay of the anny at thi fort of Kaldt-t- 
Ghilesl, the eurrouniing country was mapped. When the troops returned to 
‘Candahar, arrangementa were made for small columns to march back by thi 


valleys of the Arghesn and Arghandsls Thus 50 miles of tho courses of these 


for 12 miliy round Candahar was aloo executed; and an expedition was sent tito 
the Khakres Valley, about 36 miles north of the city. Tt drains into the tiver 
Arghandab, from which it is separated by a range of low hilla. The longitude of 
Candaliar was flaed by eleotrio telegraph, 

fn wnttming up the rexults of the foregoing sevice of pagers, the Paestoner suid 
they gave them m complete history of recent discoveries in Afghanistan. If appeared 
to have been the idea of the Government that there were thres entrances iuto India 
On the north-west, and thas if these pases wor blocked up India was wale, Tt now 
Sppeared that the whole country from Jalslahad to the Bolan Paas could be crossed 
in-almost any direction, and that the several rode were perfeetly free and open 
excopt where they dobonch on the Indian plains, Therefore, it summed futile to 
sitppese that India could be made mnafy by merely oocaupying two or threo sepanite 
panics. Thers must be a continuoss frontier somewhere or other from north to south, 
with lateral communiaatiuns along it, 

‘< On the Orography of the North-West Frontier of India. By Tartawsy 
AUKDERS. 

Imperial Survey of India—ty J. 0. S, Jaws, Eaq,, Deputy-Saperin- 
tendent of the Surveys of ludis,—The vbject of Mr. Jatres's paper was to sketch out, 
ins concise manner, the nature of the work in progress and already performed by the 
Imtian Survey Department, avd. to potut ont ite practical tility, The Im 
Bursey of India, ip toa lata period, consisted of three distinct branchns, ' , the 

Topographical, suid Revetue Surveya, The Trigonometrical Survey, 
besides ite putely scientifio work, furtlalies the great haais by principal triangulution 
es the origin nnd extension of dotail surveys exesuted by the ‘Toyographical and 
savenue Bray » Altwady the whole of India is coveral with principal triangula- 
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tion, which, for scientific accuracy, is unatitpassed by any similarundartaking in the 
world. To the Topographical Branch is siesigund the labour of exocuting geographies! 
surveys of native States and hilly or forest tracts in British territory, uevally.on « 
seale of one inch to the mile. Mr. Jumes described tho mathods adopted in the 
execution of thest topographical eurreys, and pointed out the vast amount of geogra- 
phical information which is vollected by the aurveyors, During the administration 
of Sir Henry ‘Thaillier, late Surveyor-General of India (1501 to 1877), an area of not 
less than 290,000 xquare miles was aurvoyed and mapped, including the wildest aud 
least known tracts of India. ‘This enormous aren, more. than double she sine of Great 
Britain and Sreland, was surveyed in sixteen year, at au avymge contol 22, the square 
milo, —The Revenue Survey operations are chiefly confined to. oper and well-culti- 
vuted districts in British territory. Thoy furnish complete and accnrate records of 
the area nnd boundaries of every village and district, They show the extentiof 
waste are cultivated land, the nature of the soil, aud the principal features of the 
country, on a sale of four inches to the mile. From these original surveys excellent 
inapa af coruplete districts aro completed on various scales, for general administrative: 
purposes Lu some epecial districta tho system of cadastral field aurvoya has been 
introduced. Daring Sir Henry Thuillicr's superintendence ((rom 1847 t 1877) an 
area of 403,000 #yuaro miles wax completed on the village survey eyalem on a scale 
of four inches to the mile, and 12,281 square miles by cadastral measurement on 
scale of 16 nnd 82 inelws to the mile; making au aggregate of 605,574 square miles, 
considerably moro than double the area of France. The Kevonue Sarveys comprise 
a grent portion of Bengal and Assant,all Oudh, part of the North-West and Central 
Provinces wal Bombay, teary all the Punjab, and all Sind,—In further commenting 
on this work, the author sab) that it had not been accomplished without the sacrifice of 
trany valuable lives, and the necessity of facing dangers and hardehips of no common 
Lind. The seal and devotion of the Indian surveyors were beyond ail praian, and thelr 
work has heen and conutinnaes to be moxt valuable, It tnist, however, be cleatly under- 
stood that a.canaiderable portion of what has been accouplished by the Tupegraphiou. 
Tranch of the Department is nothing more than a“ first aurvey,” rapidly execated, for 
geographical aud general administrative purposes. Hereafter, more rigoroualy acon- 
rite and complote surveys will be needed, Meanwhilo thor tx not a single official 
in India who doce not possess mate of the portion uf the country included by his juris 
diction, which are suited to every present requitemt. The maps ldated by the 
Surveyor-General's Department are also utilised by engineers in the ccnstrugtion 
of poblic works, by the foresters for conservancy purposes, by mining courpanier, 
planters, holders of extates, and by evory branch of the civil and military services for 
purposes too rameroms to detail, 


Three Months in Cyprus. By J. Baows, .,—The author had been en- 
gaged jn Cyprus making preliminary «urveys, and ho bad travelled over tw greater 
part of it, Hl» referred to the agriculture of the island, it» inhabitants and tho 
climate, and called attention to the fact that there is no accurate mup of the island, 
‘He recommenied the completion of tho trigunometzical survey (which was com- 
enced, bot had been anspeniled), a geological survey, and systematic meteorological 
oheitvations.. He further urged that the moand of communication in the island 
shonld be insproved by the making of new roma He cleo recommended an exten- 
sive drainage nystem, with the view of cradicating malarions disease. He had no 
hesitation in saying that the future of Cyprus depended on s plentiful supply 
of water for irrigation. As to the sanitary condition of the taland, he eskl it must 
be ommended that fevers were common in the island. Tho sanitary state of the villages 
“was bad, and that of the large towus very little better, No system of drainage 
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existed, but there were abominable open cesspools, He did not think the exnguine 
Views tutertained ‘at the outaet. of ‘the occupation with respect to the 


The first Italien who ove: visited Now Guinea was the Count Carlo Vidon-df. 
Conzand, in 1880, ‘who went to Triton Hay ina Dutch vessel, In 1869-70 Colonel 
G, di Lenna, a distinguished tuilitaey officer, and G, Emilio Cerruti reached the 
south-west ecadt of Papua, but wor (reachoronaly attacked by the natives on 


portant botanical and zoological oolleetions, lnclnding a now bint of paradise, In 
1876 Dr, Boccari started on his ssoond visit to Now (iuinea, with generous sid from 
the tawn and provincial oouncila of Genos. Hiring a schoouer at Amboyna, ho Innded 
Bt Dorei-Havp, aseended Mount Morait to a heisht of $500 foct, and obtuined @ view 
Of the largest river in the northern penivsiia of New Guinea, He afturwards 
Hts banks, and found that it fowod. from the Arfak Mountains io the mart, 
cont. Beceari then explored the wholo ourve of the wide Geelvink Bay, and 
the ik He also agnin visite! the Arfak Mountains, attaining » 
holght of 7000 feet, and Recertaizing that the highest peaks rmnched 9500 feet. 
minenss natural history collections, Signor Alhertis, after a 
Australia, set out jai a sncond expedition to New Gaines in 1875, 
south cons}, and t9 penetrate into the interior by one of the 
. He secompatied by a youns Gengese named ‘Tommasinelli, They 
whunce they made several excnesimns: but afterwands endurod 
and want of food, and Torntmasinell} was obliged to return 
Sisiting Australia, D’Athertis joined the English 7 
Mr, Macfarlane, in thelr expedition wp the unknown Fly River, That 
Tiver wax wscvniled! for 150 mites, Retuming to Sydavy, he met with liber] 
anit was provided With @ stoam tannch. In this small craft he entered the Fly 
Misw im May 2876, aut accel for abort 600 ele, planting bie fag amt 
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hia emw, except the English engineer and a boy. He made very lange botanical, 
zoological, anc ethnological collections, which are of great value. The Italian 
explorers in New Guineas have bronght home about 5000 specimens of plants and 
neatly 100,000 of animals, of which 10,000 birds and 80,000 insects have been 
deposited by Beceari and D'Albertis in the museums of Genoa and Florence, 


Twesdiry, August 2th, 


On the Unsurveyed Coasts of the World. By Lieutenant G. J. 
u.x.—Public attention has been lately drawn to the unsurveyed state of parte 
coast of South Africa, and to the fict that they have not been sounded for 
century, by the grounding of ELM. shipe Active and Trnedes on some unkhown 
teofs. Inquiry is thna directed into the present state of the surveying broach of 
the Navy, with a view to the provention of similar disasters in the future. ‘The story 
of this essential branch of the public service is both interesting and inatractire, 
From an insiguificant beginning, and after many struggles and reverses, it advanced 
slowly bot surely, until the year 1849 found twelve surveying shipa in commission, 
under the late Sir Francia Beaufort, whilo twenty-three officers were borne on ships’ 
booke for detached surveying service, When Sir Francis retired in 1854, ho feft a 

forew of nineteen captains and ton commanders, with sixteen lientenants iu 
training and eight ships in commission, althongh we were then at war with Russia, 
and although three surveying captains and two commanders were employed in Arctic 
service, Instead of progressing, or even maintaining its position, the anrveying ser- 
vice has since then heen allowed ta decline, and by the middle of 1873 it had fallen 
so low that only one of HLM. ships wae evgaged in actual surveying duties In 
the meantime, however, the annual naval expenditure had increased from about 44 to 
7 millions, aud the tonnage of the mercantile navy from less than 44 to upwards of 
7 million tans. During the last few yenrs matters have somewhat improved, bat 
we still find o decrease of shipa and mon where there shoold have been inurease.. 
Aw regards home work, also, the Hydrographical Department ia unequal to the 
demands upon it. Unpublished information is steadily increasing in consequence of 
Inmufficiency in funds, and the Department is aleo mechanically too restricted in 
space. At the preemnt time there are five regular surveying ships in commission, 
while detached parties aro doing their best with small craft and hired steamers, or 
with hired boats and crews, The absenoo of naturalista in the surveying vessele is a 
matter of great regret, amd in other respects an amonnt of economy is now enforced 
which impairs efficiency. The detached system of nautical surveying, though uo- 
doubtedly cheap, and of sumo value as an auriliary force, line several 
We lose that best of all schools for surveyors and pmictical seamen, a ship, and the 
dieciplined Tife of a man-of-war; and. the officers thus employed camnot always got 
amali craft wherein to obtain soundings, without which the rest of their work is 
almost necless An enormous amount of work remains to be dana in the examination 
and charting of the seabourd in various of the world. Attention is speckally 
callod to the West Indies; the east and west coasts of South America; the Pacific 
omat of Central America; the Saudwich Isiands; Fiji Islands; New Zealand: Tus- 
mania; Australian Colonies; the routes botween Australia and China or Japan; the 
China Seas; the coasts of China or Japan; the west coast of the peninsula of Siam + 
the east and west coasts of Southern Africa, including the Cape Colony; the inner 
channels of the Red Ses, anil several parts of the Mediterranean. Tho diversion of s 


Est 
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eteat wtream of commerce from: the Isthmus of Panam’ to the Straits of Magellan ; 
ver increauing trade with Chilj, and with the Pacific porte of Central Amerion; the 
Rumeroms tmeurreyed channels and doubtfal danger between Sonth America, Ans- 
tralasin,-and those great 'seata of jndnatry, Chins ani Japan; tho increasing import- 
snow of Africa ; the traffic thrangh the Sqex Canal; the political interest attached to 
some of the unsuryeyed consts of the Mediterranean ; and the greatly increased tounage 
of the Mercantile Navy, all point to the necessity for extending the souroes of hydre- 
graphical information, The sucosss of Professor Nordenekidld, atu the large quanti- 
ties of timber and iron imported from Norway and Sweden, prompt inquiry into the 
state of the Sandinarian seubeand, Excellent charts for the coast of Norway, the 
cunnecting link betwenn Europe and Siberia, have heen published by the Norwesian 
Government, bat are not reproduced by ourown, Hydrographieal information, in 
short, is urgently needod by our merchanta and by their fleets, while the fate of the 
Indepenieneia, and the narrow exapt of the Active and Tenedos, cloarly show that 
it is required by our Navy. Lisutenant Temple earnestly appealed for the restora- 
tlon of the Surveying Serrice to the promiaunt position it ought tp hold among the forces 
of civilization, and fur its protection in some measure fron: the restraint of at ill-jndged 
economy. He considered that by increasing the number of surveying ahipe, and 
extending to navigation and nautical surveying a fair share of the encouragement so 
trodly bestowed an shipbuilding and grest-gun foanding, « first-rate finishing echool 
‘could be evtalilished, which would produce not only nautica! surveyors, but attperiar 
officers for the general service; and, by giving naval olleers the opportunity of yrnp- 
tising uflont what they learn at Greenwich, they would be euabled more efficiently to 
‘protect the trade they woold be hulping to extend, The paper conclidet with tho 
vexpression of a hope that before long the Gommmatier-in-chief of every atation would 
have # properly equipped wurveying whip at his disposal, and that the Hydroxzra- 
phical Department might bo extended to enable it-to keep pace with the wants of 
the times, and to pablich and circalate ite stares of infornution, 

As pilmated dixmasion followed the renditn of this paper>—The Pusstomer said 
sgtest lows of life aml property resulted from the neglect of surveys, and it was an 
astonishite fhet that there were actually accnrate aurreys of consis frequented by our 
shige which were available to forvign seamen, but not to English merchantmen. THe 
thought this fhet ought to be generlly kuown, High insurances were charged in 
many cases owing ta want of wutvey—Captain FP. Hoxton, a.x., said, considering 
our enormous marine, with two-thirds of the carryiti¢ trade of the world, it could 
hagily be held that we spond enough on our surveys and other business oonnected 
with our Hydrographical Departmant. It would be cheaper in the Jong run than 
having to pay higher preminms of insurance. It was hiv lot to be sent on one 
eemasion to the River Bonny, on the West Coast of Africa. At that timo. tho 
trade of the river was at least 150,000 tons of shipping a year, This place was not 
thoroughly earveyed, and inearance was consequently bigh. Hy pointed out this 
about Bonny. and other rivers, nnd ha now found that the place is fairly correctly laid 
down. ‘They all Know Hudson's Bay. ‘That wasmarked nusurvuyod. Now, it waa 
of the grestest importance that an accurate survey be at once propated of the ecuthern 
extremity of thie yreat bay, where the Nolion River rune into it, The Neluon River 
dobonchee from Lake Winnipeg, and is only some 270 tiles In longth ; in commnl- 
entlon with Lake Winnipeg was the great Rod River, and on that river are the langest 
firms Of whest that the workd hos over seen, There was ne of 6 pquare miles muder 
‘wheat of the finest quality; eo that this enrveying question. could be troughs hue 
Cowit; Wtsieant choap bread. —Sir Rawios Hawsox anid, a9 civilian, be eould Llis- 
trate Liewtenant ‘Tempio’s paper, When. he went to the Cape in 1854 he found an 
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Adiuiralty survey in progres# tipom the easter coast in dhe nélehlentheed of Cape 
Aguihas, where the Birkenhead was toat,and wher seores'of ships anid thowetzuls 
of valmable tives lie buried oder the waves of that dangerona shore, ‘There Aduniical 
Nolloth, whom he sae present now, was engaged, ond conhl vouch for what-le aaid, 
‘Whoa he loft the Cape, lu LSt4, the survey yas atill dragiing tte low length along, 
mo mowly that in 1870 it had not reached Natal, whem two of HLM, alps, as 
Lientenant Tonsple had pointed out, ran aground fur want of » proper mirvey, 

The Section approved the action of the Committee in recommending the Asap. 
olution to print Lioutumant Temple's paper dm ectemsn for cireniation, and Mr. ‘J. 
‘BAURDERS suggestel] that a copy, in the annual Report, whould be went te the First 
Lond of the Admimity—Tho publicution of the paper in ertenso au afterwards 
souctionsd by tho Genera! Committee of the Association. 


Arctic Research. By Commanier LA. Beacuoyt, 1.¥—Tbo author main- 
tained that, in aplte of the unfortnnate controversies which followed the mttm of the 
late Arctic Expedition, tha discovery of the unknown would never be perman: 
abantonnd, and the Arctio regions, in common with the reat of the world, woold 
surely be discovered and explored. ‘The author addiessed himeelf chiefly to the ques 
tion, Which route affords the best promisa'of geraphical and selettific discovery ? 
Frane-Josef Land seemed, at firut night, to fulfil the conditions rejiired to emma 
sugeess. Hore the land extends far to the north, and if any part of the shore could 
be reached by s ahip, a «lodging party. might certainly attain to the 8th barn! lal. 
Bot the disulyantages of the ponte wre, that iL fs uocertain whether a veasel could 
reach the land, while there would be no allernativa after atarting hut to succeed or 
fail, If the main object were not pained, no lozent useful work could be dons, The 
next ronte, in Commander Beauoont'y opinion, now that the North-East Pa huue 
heun achieved, was the exploration of the lund about Capo Britunnia, proceed iinye by 
way of Smith Sound: that is—tho discovery of the northern aide of Greenland. Ey 
praferred this route to an attempt along the ensteru side, because « higher latiinde 
can ba reached by Smith Sound; and believed that.a vessal niight winteren the 
easier gliore of Robeion Strait, und advance depots to Repulse. Harbour In the 
autumn. He had sees Cape Britannia, the, moet northern known point of Gresn- 
land, and believed that to stand on lis highest peak wontd alone throw noch light 
on Greenland geography. He then stibmitted calcolations, derived from hiy ore] 

-experianes, of tha time that it. would take for a sledge purty to reach Capo Britenuin, 
anil discnused the nature of ike lee; concluding by offering: several valuable stizes-. 
‘tious for itnproved appliances in travelling over anit and deep snow. 


On the Interior of Greenland: the principal points of Geographical 

I By Dr, H. Risx.—Tho author estimated the urea of Greenland to be 
“GE000 square mile Ft ia wholly covered with joo, exept, perligns, where aune 
Aarren highland may penetrate the glactal enrface, ond is: constantly engaged in tlie 
formation of rusterial for icebergs, which probably take one hundred yonts to travel 
from the jireatmod centri witer-parting to the hols of the fords wher they fall 
into the sea, but only st certain points: Tn one of these loe-fjonla the portion. of 
glanier annually pushed in, and mprosenting the annual surplus from an extonaive 
ares, Ima leew calenlated to constitute a enbloal body 900 feut high, 2 rulles long, 
aol 2 milus road, The investigation of the interior ia of special intoreat to 
physical peorraphers, owing to the peoulisrity that the whole system. of rivor 
‘drainage is represented by a continnons aheet of joa Ii has, #ince 1875, bown taken 
in hand to some etmall extent by the Danish Government, which has in 1a7é-73 
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atmually voted 650/, for scientific work there, mainly with the object of completing 
the coast-mape in connection with the geological murvey. In tha course of these 
operations explorations were extended over the borier of the inland ice. In 1876 
the geologist Steenstrup, with Liouterant Holm and Mr. Kornerup, travelled over 
the Julianshanb district, between 60° and 017 N. lat: in 1877 the in 

were continued by him and Lientenant Jensen between 61° and 68° N. lit. and in 
1878 the expedition was divided, Jensen, Kornerap, and Mr, Groth exploriyg tho 
const letween 02° 30° and 64° 30 N. Jat, and Steenstrup, who has not since been 
heard from, tarning to the more northern regions between 70° and 72°.N. Liente- 
nant Jensen's party, in July 1878, crossed the inland Ice in 62° 80° N,, iu the 
endeavour to penetrate as far ss possible into the interior. The object waa to reich 
certain focless mountain-tops, mailed Nunataks, emerging in the distance from the 
ntirface af the glacier, and whick more than a century ago had been ascended by « 
Danish trader, These were reached after & march of more than forty miles in « 
straight line acrom the ice. On tho lower of these Nunataks the roughness of the 
surface of tho lov was very great, being traversed by yawning chasms divided by 
steep and slippery elevations, and cut by watercourses disappearing as cascades into 
the crovames, The party consisted of four, one of whom wai a Groetlander, drawing 
three stnall sledyes, and generally tied together by o rope. After many perilous 
adventures they reached the foot of the hills, the view from the aummit of which 
was otscured for a week hy mowstorms und mist. On the woather clearing, « 
succeasfiu) astent was ntade, the elevation being found to be 5000 feet. ‘The loo waste 
of the interior waa found to rise very slightly inwards, without visible interraption, 
In tho present year Jensen, Kornerup, and Lieutenant Hammer have been sent 
Gn & coast survey between 97° and 68° $0’ Nolat, of which part very little is known. 


Indian Marine Surveys. by Cirwests R. 8, Marxnam, 0.2,, ps, &e— 
The Indian Navy created a splendid staff of surveyors, and inany admirble marine 
surveys wore executed by them before the sbolition of that useful service in 1862, 
But from that time, during « period of twelve years, all marine surveys on the conate 
of India were absolutely stopped. Meanwhile trade increased, more especially the 
coasting trade, and new porte were opened to facilitate the export of coffee and other 
products, While the Government ntterly neglected the duty of making the approach 
to Indian coasts and harbours tolerably safe, the urgent teed for cormet guides to 
navigation becatne dach year more and more spparent—These facts wer earnestly 
ropresented to the authorities both at bome und in India in 1871 and succocding 

and at length the creation of s Marine Surrey Department was sanctioned, 
and Commander A. D, Taylor (late of the Indian Navy) was appointod Superin- 
temlent The work was commenced in Oetober 1875, but mo suitable vessels 
have yet teen suppliod, and the work has hitherto been done by boat’ parties — 
Captain ‘Taylor aakes anual inspection tours, by which means he has discovered 
mauny serious errore in existing charts, and has contritated largely to our knowledge 
of what is needed at the various ports around the coasts of Trulia, Lieutenant 
Jarrad, £.%., conducts the actual surveys; and the construction of charts, the pub- 
lication of notices to mariners, wreck returns, and lighthouse lists are entrusted to 
Mr. Carrington, the Chiaf Civil Assistant. A new steamor, called the Investigator, 
i now being bulit at Rombay, specially fitted for scientific surveying, and will he 
really in 1890. A naturalist forma one of the stall of the Department; and when 
the new steamer is ready, and fitted with apparatas for devp-een sounding and 
atedging, systematic scientific investigations will be undertaken, Usefnl retlte 
have been produced by the Department in a wonderfully alort time. From the 
apting of 1876, shea Mr, Carrington got his tranch into working order, to 1879, ar 
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many as eighty charts have been produced, or more then one each month, from 
which 11,400 copies have been photo-zincographod, Upwartls of 15,000 charta have 
bean corrected for new lishty and buoys, and 20,000 copia of notices to mariners 
have been distributed. A very great improvement has also been made in. the report 
of wrocks and casnalties, A chart depdt has bean established at Calcutta, where 
sone 20,000 charts are shelved and numbered, and considerable axles are now 
effrcta!. ‘This i an immense benefit to the merchant shipping in Indian purta, 
the Department has alto been able to. supply HBL ships when charts were tngeatly 
neoied. The continued prosperity aud efficiency of this useful Department is of the 
Tint conzequence to the shipping and manuineturing interests of iearly all the 
maritime nations in the world, as well as to the people of India; and it ie no lew 
important to geouraphers who. ant sapplied with accurate bydregmphio information, 
and are thus enabled to obtain a sound knowledge of the physical googmphy of the 
indian coasts. 

The Exploration of the American Isthmus and the Interoceanio Canal 
of Panama. By Levins N. B. Wren, Lieut. French Navy.—The author pasend in 
Tesiow the variona routes that had been proposed and aurveyed for # whip canal from 
Tehuantepec th the Atrato and Copica Bay, and gave a short sketch of the litu at 
Panamé surveyed by himself, which had been adopted by the recent Consress, 


On Present Italian By G. Datta Veenova, 


hical 
- Professor of Geography at the vursity of Secretary of the Ttullati Geo. 


graphical Society. 

Zululand and Natal, By Beavensuy Towrn. 

The procesdings of the Section terminated at half-past 3 p.w. by a cordial rote af 
thanks to the President. 
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wo ci roa Society of Berlin —October 4th: Dr, Nacurigat, Presidant, 
in the -—The President greeted the menibers un their reassembling after thy three 
months’ vacation. Reviewing the geourphios! events of the interval, he firat mon- 
tinued the arrival of the Veyo in Japan and the prospect héld ime by Profeseor 


shores of Franz-Josef Land. Regarding Count S2dchényi's Expedition in. Western 
China, he said two letters had been received, dated July Ith and July 1th, 
1579, in which he stated that he hai been stopped in his attempt to reach Lob 
Not by the Chitese Governor af Kanit, who declared it impossible to reach the 
lake by the roufe he 


| ia 
2000 li distant from Lhassa. All Chinese ofligials were ordered to ai kb 
Mage to stage—Turning to Africa, the President that two letters had been 
received from Gerard Rohits, the first dated Jaly 22nd from the Aujila Onais, the 
other July 27th from the Oasis Batifal, the latter lying (according to Dr. Streckur's 
survey) much further to the east then appears on our maps, Kohifs writes that the 
No. XL—Noy, 1879, } 3c . 
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presenta from the Emperor of Germany intended forthe Sultan of Wadsi bad reached 
him in gond condition, and that in emnsequence of the energetic order of the Turkish 
Governor of the vilayet Renghad, the Soya Sheikh and the inhabitants of tho oasis, 
who had before beew 20 hostile to him, lind changed their behaviour for the better; 
the friendly attitude of the Senussi fanatics had uleo produced a powerful impression 
on the people: Foblis war now planning the fnture course of the Expedition, 
had been spread that Sultan Jussouf, of Wadul, intendel to forbid its entry 
into his territory, and that he had sworn nelther Turks nor Cliristinns should be per- 
wailtted to set foot there, Shouhl these reports prove true, and the Expedition he 
turned back from the frontiers af Wadai, no alternative would remain but to proceed 
to Kukaor Bilma, which might be prctimble with the help of the tribe of the Uled 
Stiman, Should the worst happen, and the Expedition be foreed to tur back tothe 
Kofers Qasis, he would make an attempt either to reach Mursuk via Uan, or to go 
from Aujila tu Fexern, anil thence penetrate towards thesouth. At present the party 
fomathe at Kufara, detained. by the Rhamadan holidays, and it would be forty days 
before they would be able to romme theie march to Wadjanga. It was hoped Rohlf 
wonkd not abandon hig task snd wave the command to Dr, Strecker, aa had been 
talked of, The lang delay in waiting foe the presenta from Europe and the tronbie 
with the shelkhs may well have tried the partionce of this experienced African traveller, 
ut bis dissxtisfaction would pass away when oney again on the march.—In West Africa 
Dr. Bochner wss preparing (Jnly 2ist) to rewnme his march towards the Lunda 
ooantry, and Herr Schutt had returned to Europe with rich cartographic rnaterial,— 
The President then feclingly alluded to the loss Geography bad austainod In the 
deaths of Mr, Keith Johnston and Dr. Muttons, and concluded by announcing that 
Dr. Oscar Lena, tha well-known Gabnon traveller and geologist, wus preparing to start 
on another journey wnder the suspices of the German African Socinty. His destina- 
Lion this time sould be Moroces, where Le intended to cross the Atlas and investigate 
the geology and natural history of the southern districts. 

A paper waa then read by Hort Scuvrr, who had recently mturnad from his 
jumrney of exploration in Went Central Africa, undertaken on behalf of the German 
African Society, The paper was illustrated by alarge number of romarkably weil 
oxceuted skatch-maps, which give for the first time an scourate representation of the 
region lying to the wrest of the Kasmal tributary of the Congo, aud north of Pogge’s 


er Ulth. Meeting in Celebration of the Centenary of the Birth 

of Karl Ritter: Dr. Nacumiaat, President, in tho Chair-—A large audience was 
gathered on this poonsion in the Sieiety’y Hall, which wae adorned with « plaster 
‘bust of Hitter, the amsembly ineluling, besides members of tha Society, represetita- 
tives of the highur edueational institatioos, the University and Military Academy 
with which Jitter waa connected, and delegates from meme of the Geographical 
Socintinn of Germany. ‘The procesdings were opened by the President, who in a 
short speech alluded to the great merits of Ritter and to the fact of his having been 
ono of the famnders of the Berlin Geographical Society in 1828, and one who ‘con- 
tributed most te ite growing preeperity in ita earlior yeare Dr. Marthe then 
Activered ax wldress on the scieptific position of Eliter a4 the creator of a new era 
in Geography. ‘Thin concinded, Professor Broke, of Laeipelg, adilrensed tho Berlin 
Soelety in the pame of the other German Geographical Sccietiog, and presented 
thefr behalf a considerable sum a# a contribution towards the cost of a marble 


on 
Trt of Bitter, 


Society of Hamburg; Conference on Scientific Research 
Bolas Regionale ‘Kincunxraven, President, in the Clair. 


in the Pol ' 
—The members Polar Conference then about to sit at Hamburg 
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Were invited to the meeting, Of thos thero were present Prifesat Bore-Dautor 
(Utrecht), Lieutenant Weremncur (Austria), Captain Horrunren (Dirceter of the 
Meteorological Institute at Copenhagen), Professor Monn (Tirector of the Meteuro- 
logion! Inatlinte of Norway), Professor Mascant (Paris), Professor Wraaxnne 
(Stockholm), Profeseor Laxx (President uf the Geographical Society of St, Petere- 
tirg), Dr, Niowaren (Director of the German Marine Observatory), and Tarn 
Schisinits (reprenting the Imperial Admiralty of Berlin).—Tho President opened 
the thinoting with an adress, in which he fitst passed in review the chief 

events of the past three months, dwelling more particularly on the great Arctic 
achiovement of Professor Nordenskiald, and the rooeut cpening of the wea tonto to 
the mouths of the Ob and the Yenissci, He then, in apecial reference te the 

of the mecting, exld that in future ships would be sent to the Arctio Seas not for 
mere purposes of adventure, oF to reach the Polu, tt to investigate thoroughly in 
the interests of physical acience the lands that bad been already discovered; and in 
thin respect the Antarctic Seas. wouid be explored as well as the Arctic, He ander- 
stood that such were the views of their guests, and that thoy had assembled i 
Hamburg to discuss the direction that sbotld be given to future Arctic 
—Among the speeches that wore made we select the following aa setting forth more 
fully the objucts of this important movement :—Dr. Nevmaryrn said that nothin 
less than fixed observatories at various points in the Polar regions, would satisfy 
the present requirements of selunce. In such departments aa msteorology and 
magnetism it was absolutely necessary that a continuous series of observations 
should be made at one place, and in. many places simultaneously. Ef waa the 
opinion of the foreroust men of science of our time that such observatories would 
render great service to all ranches of scieuoe.—Licutenant Werrpsercur said that 
hie could not claim the honour of being the first to saggest the formation. of Polar 
observatories ; thin wae dae to Dr. Neumayer, What he (Lisutenant Weyprecht} 


foqitined. It would tako him tio long to enter fully into the objects which them 
olservatories would sim ut carrying ont, but he would state them briofy a4 bela 
supwers to the following quustions:—}, Are the differences fn the daily periods of 
magnetic disturbances Known to us upecial to the looalitiog, or ate they untaal 
pPlenotnemna ? 2, How pre the disturbanco-intonsities In diffatent places miated tu 
ene other? 3, Does the disturbance-intensity stand in a Gelerminato relation to 
ovo of the fundamontal magnetic elements? 4. In whas relation do the disturbances 
OG one sido stand to those of the othet in the different parts of the Polar region ? 
5, Haw does the total intensity in the disturbanond behare? 0. How far do the 
Uisturtances extend ? 7. Are thoro fixed centres of disturbance, or do they form 
thomeclves, and shift pesition like barometric depressions? 8, In what connectinn 
Ho the disturbances stand with regard to the zone of greatest intensity and frequenay 
of the aurora borealis? % In what connection do they stand with regard to the 
wingle acrrote? ani 10, with the different forme of the aurora? 11. What connection 
is there between the nuimgnetic phenomena of the Arctic and Antatetié regions? und 
13, between them antl electric earth eurrenta,—Profestor Bova-Baxor said that a full 
third of the earth's aurfice yot: remained to be exploma in a magnutic and meteors 
logicn! panae, and that no useful resulta could be obtained unless atations 

ton wore establishod not firther than 10°, 15? or, at most, 20° from exch 
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NEW BOOKS. 
(By E. ©. Rre, Librarian 2.4.2.) 


EUROPE. 
Baedeker, R.—Norway and Sweden. Handbook for Travellem. Leipsie (Bacdeker) 
& London (Dulau): 1879, 12mo., pp. 400, maps and plana. 
An extension of this oil series to Scandinavia, on the same principle as 


the other volumes. <A eketch of Norwezian and Swedich arammar with vock- 
hilary and list of phrases (pp. 42) ia added, and can be detachnd Lf wished. 


Crenneville, Vietor Graf Folliot de.—IDic Insel Oypern in ikrer heutigur Gestalt, 
ihren wl wirtschaftiichen Verbilinisen, Wien. (Faesy & 
Prick) = 1879, 8vo., pp. 40. ( WFilliame ub Norgate,) 
The author ts Austrian Vice-Consul st Smyrna and visited Cyprus in the 
“spring of 1876, paying chief attention to ethnographioal aubjecta. 


Utiesdenovid O—Die Naturschites tm niinilichen Croatien. When (Bratmiiller) ; 
1570, Sro, pp. 86, map. ( Willéams & Norgate.) 
describes the physical conditions of the North Crostian counti¢s 
of Vatasdin, Belowar and Krentz, in which mineral aubatances of various 
vatuable kinds exist. The (seale 1:300,000) shows the whole of there and 
surrounding districts, with vations. formations distinguished by colour, 
mans of aocesa, de. 

Vilovo, Johann Ritter Stefanovic von—DPie Feleingyn des Kuan uni dle 
Donan- und ‘Theise-reguliromg. Wien, Pest, Leipzig (Hartleben): 1878, Svo., 
Pp. 105, maps, &c, 

A valuahie contribution to the science of finvinl engineering, in which the 
physical causes of the fnundations of tht Danube and ‘I'heiés are ably discussed 
{wo of the tape (scale 1: 14,400) show the Kazan gates, which are divided 
into two portions of singularly similar phy: conditions, the upper one narod 
the Pojni Karan, the lower the Mrakonia-Kazan, from two aillnents on the 
deft Wank; the think snap (scale 157,600) ie of Bodapest and its environs. 


ASIA. 
nt, Krikor—Div Wkonvtnische Lage der Armenier fn dee Tiirkel. St, Peters. 
burg (Academy of Sciences) ; 1879, Svo, pp. 36- 

A lecture delivered in Armenian by Dr. Arzruni at « meeting of the Tifa 
Trice Union, and translated by A. Amirchanjanz, containing an acoonnt of 
el apnea a ceamig conditions of Armenia, especially referring to ite yro- 
Eden, C, Ho—Froren Asia: 9 shotch of modern Siberia, together with an account 
of the native tribes inhabiting that region, London (Society for promoting 

Christian Knowledge): 1879, mm. 8vo, pp. 320, map. 
« Discasees tha ical, i, botan a 
aadiear Maman pubic sat tla hwo 


Visconde de.—Memoria sobre » Estubelecimento de Macau, Lishes. 
(Tonprmsa Nacional): 1879, S¥o,, pp, 108, 


This account of the establishment of the Fortngaese in Cl tho 
. Jato Visconnt de Santarum ed by J. i. J. Biker), is ry a 
% thort relation of the Eminasy sent in 1725 by SM. J. 


v. 
by the rpere Sritten by A. MM. clo Sous Slstimiay the Kuctaoaies and 
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AFRICA, 

Beltrame, G.—I! Séunaar ¢ lo Sclanghllah. Memorio del Prof, Cav. Ab. G. Bal- 
frame, gia Missionario nell’ Africa Centrale, Verona & Padova (Drucker & 
Tedeschi) : 1879, 2 vola., sm. 8v0,, pp. 305 & 313, portrait, map, (Dukas,) 

‘The author has twice visited the Eastern Sudao, with the object of 
Mision Cotas es abd Blue Niles, prior to tho establishment of aa 
N. lat, pecial attention Pp iphone d mpescrtyiindeal sue 
R a © Tegion tray: 
babite ot ite toon In 1859, his ex ietces were chiefly ou the ight teuk-at 

the Bahr-el-Abiad, including its So affluent; he paid much attention w 

dialects, having written and pablisbod « grammar and dictionary of the Denia 


he map (suale I : 3,000,000) is of the Nile region between Khartum and the 
Sobat River, 


Paul.—T'roit mole chez les Zoulous, ot tes derriers jours du Prince 
Tmpécial. Paris (Dentu); 1879, 12mo,, pp, 370, pla (Dulaw) 
Contains a fow good drawings of natives, &c,, from photographs. 
Holub, Emil, — The Victoria Full. Grahamstown (Shefield): 1879, 12m0, 
pr. 16. 
This extract from the Diary of Dr. Holub during hie third trip into the 


‘interior, contnite accontits of the Falls in their present condition, of the Zam bes 
below them, and of the aurrounding country and its inhabitants 


Largeau, V.—Le Pays de Rirhs, Ouargis, Voyage & Hhadamis, Paris (Hachette) - 
1879, pp. 418, map, pla (Dulau,) 


a8 
1: pod) covers the whole of the north-cootral Sahara, but a very 

portion being occupied by M. Largeau's mute. Man particulars of desert 
lace fron ln the tony ‘with acto atthe a od 

Soyaux, Herman.—Ans West-Afrika, 1873-1876. Erlebnisse nui Béeobach- 
tungen, Leipsig (Brockhaus) : 1879, 2-yola., 8vo., pp. 350 220, map (Dulan,) 

The author started for the west coast at the end of 1873, and visited the 
Gorman station Chinchosho, from which he went u the Loango coast t¢ Kuiltr, 
au excursion up the river to the Majon country. Going south by 
=a, touching at various nts, he arrived at St, Paul de Loanda, from 
which place he followed the za to Donilo, try Nogrvrees inland journeys 
among the mountains as far ae Mmingu-an-dongu, attention waa chiefly 
directed to the productive bilities of Angola aud other regiotis visited : and 
viene seer shows that his range of observations was extensive (including 
naty . 
The mapis fom Sierra Laoneto the mouth of the Coun sale 000000), 
With an inset of Loango and Angola on the larger seale of 1 : 3,000,000, 

Von der Decken.—Baron Curl Clans von der Dockon’s Reisen in Ost-Afrika in don 
Jahren 1850-1865. Dritter Band: wissenschaftlicho Ergubuiase Deitee Ab- 
theflung. Leipzig & Holdelberg (Winter): 1579, 4to., map, pls, tables 

This fon yed yortion of the scientific wetion of Von der Decken'y 
Travels, pu utder the charge of his other, the PUrstin Adelheid von 
Pless, completes the work, of whivh the first part was blished just ten years 
ayo. Dr. Utto Kersten snpplics a prefatory cha followed by an abstract 
Salle of coutents of tha ena, oes von des - aud hix companions; 4 
table of contents whole work, and a list with localities of the gene 
Si yas ante and anttuals described jn vol, iii, fo aig 

The body o the Jreunt part consists of (1) Geology, by Alexsnder Sadebock. 
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he Nesernepulld eer adb oe pg ermal to the mouth of the Zembesi, 
Ect he great lakes (seule 1 : 7,400,000), colonred to t formations 
nc far-an known j (2) Botany, by P. Ancharas Bieckeler, P. Blatt Kulin, 
1’, G. Loronts, and W. “Secgiasil sails dy eh Ae + (3) Meteorlory of Zanzibar in 
monthly means, by Orw joa tables; 1) Astronomical, 
Geodotical, ani] Elevation Aintateoeall in Genteal Kast ‘Africa, with cartogra- 
ohmrrations, by Rersten, pp 107; (5) ee observations In Central 
nat Aftica, lv Kertten, witli scppiament by CL Borgen on Dr. A. Roscher's in 
1858 ant wip 453 (0) A tubular Giommoary ef the bintory of Fast Africa, 
founded on Gulllain, hy Resetath ip: 40; (7) An account of the Literature of 
Afrien and the East A 1 notes frou the papers of 
Bosoher, Von der Docken and scat eal ge obecrtations on the 
const of Great Coron by Captain Bigrel, pp. 


AMERIGA. 


Mathews, E. D.—Up the Amann amd Madeira Rivers, through Bolivia and Pern. 
‘London (Sampaan Low &Co.): 1879, 8vo., pp. 492, pla, map. 
Mr, Mathows wan engineer of the projected Madeira and Mamoré aoe 

and on the tem Tr stentege nS italattabciastncoet te 2 
= melen on th nd paw He followed ony? atta genecishind mi yw 
on hitary the te Cocknbainha, Chiguiesss, i, ii 
robes! thi great Bolivian plates, qntinol Pera at $e Annconantiny Ghuncedod tho 
(Aniles, and ari Seites 6a /ASCA on 6 comut, vill Taina, Paleat bondiione oF Mis reat 
The wark contains many observations on the phy meal srgengeeccint of the porent 
« nyeteaeiahn ed aan ar hier arg hee ee 1 region traversed Digesaane 
tlie natives, of whom the Btrionos on the side of the Maeira sine, SE pee 
cto be willl hoatila, odin rei, oe the rocks of the mplds mre desert 
a Tables of approximate chts of localities after San Antonio, with 
aheir rezetable prednctions; af Bolivian exports from Aries; of temperature, 
rainfall, anid oth of flood-water below tho San Antonio falla, consluda the 
work, “Tho map, by W. & A.-K. Johnutm, eovers the South. Ameriein con- 
Qthoent fro the mouth of the Amazon tu Minas Gerais, 


Pera 7 Chile, Varias Holaciones dal, y Conquista de le Tala de Santas Catalina, 
41635 41855, Madrid (Clnestn}; 1B70, Lomo, pp, S00.. (Quarifeh.) 
"Tlie formeryol, sili: of the Coleccion de Libros Expatioles rama é curious, 


and. contains i accounts of matters ¢onnected with the early history af South 
sore net befor printed, am! otlers of yery mare oceurrener in libearies 


AUSTRALASIA, 
Heaton, J. B.—Australian Dictionary of Dates and Men of the Time: containing 


the History of Australia from 1542 to date, Printed by anthority of the Gorers- 
mont of Now South Walet London (5. W, a link fva., pp. Ft and $20. 


wee secon part contains 2» oy pet account. of ‘Austrilian 
Land Esporatons a esiertiows pp. 16-86). exulorationsin tha separate 
Prete meee powse in santo cases, 


, RB. Brough —The Aborigines of Victoria: with noted mlating to the 
habits of the natives of other parte of Australia and ‘T'ssmunia. Compiled from 
vatiow sources for the Goverunient of Victoria, Melbourne (Ferres) & London 
Giereaseey Bre, 2 il, Latah Git bp Se eA, pg, tr 

No hether general idex of the of this-work can be here given than by 

rtd nt the moat one that has on ita mpettal 
bet probebly the most anthentis and exhaustive troathie on the ethno- 
iy eyo sy. The title affords no indication of the crass of inforina- 
a correct understanding of th ee ee 

int bat wt ich will be fotind as interesting’ to tha grnoral veuder oa it in 


tk 
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ins, O. O.—A few months ia New Guinex London (Barnpeon. Low & Co.) : 
Ie tie see nee as ho Maikues or Baxter River, of which 
© attthor desori ! enp t alike or Baxter ver, of whi 
ho gives 4 tiny (acalo 4 incl to a mille) vetieakcaia np the Laraki, visite to org 
aud Barun! dr, Nie work ia especially valonble for the numero detallw oon- 
tained fn it of the hibits, &e, uf the natives, with whom be had conaiduna ble 
interoourer. ‘An appendix ‘Containg a Motn vooubulary, a com pidrison off rope 
in various Now Citinna and Torres Strait dilanil mots, thet of ‘birds, can 
eytipanetits, Ae. acne 


Bessel, E—Dio Amotikatische Nordpol-Expedition. Lolpsig (Engelmann): 
4572, om, 4ic., pp. G47, map, taliloa, ple —_ pe 
Although somewhat tardily jared, thia volame will be welcomed hy Arctic 
students, ma giving Dr, Beasali's own account of the eplaodes of the voyage af 
the Polaris, during which Captaly Hall died ; and it will be of epevial Ritereat 
to the anthor’s follow-conutrymen, to whom the voluminous narrative published 
by the United States Goveremont ix probably inaccessible, Tho map, scale 
1: 2,970,000, includes Sic George Nares's discoveries, and gives isan inset the 
trick of the party oy the drifting ice-fice, &c, 
ate, H. W.—The Crniee of ‘the Fliormoe; or, Extmets from, the journal] 
of the proliminary Arctic Expedition of 1877-78. _ Eslited by H. W. Howgate, 
U.S.A, Washington (Chapman): 1871), 12mo,, pp, 183. 

Extracts from the official journals of Cantain G. E.'T who started from 
New Landon in the hoginning of August 1877, wrintored In Cutberland Bay, 
aud after visiting Diseo, reached Newitmmdiland ‘at the end of Poptember 67H, 
‘The object of the expedition waa to collect supplies that mizht be nseful for the 
main enterprise of estiblishine a coleny on the shove of y Franklin Bay, for 
whieh Congress anbsjquently refed te necessary grant: bat scientific inveuti- 
gitiona were olen inne Born ooevieest of Lake Kennedy (p. 05), which iu 
reported to abound in rmindeer, birds,and fall, dear lee, ‘Tha i 
Thatorial is fully described aud diacumed to No, 15, Bulletin of the United Beaten 
National Maroom, wader the heul “Contributions to the Ratural History of 
Arctic America madd io connection swith the we! rand “Polar Expedition, 
1877-78,” by Ladvelg Rumlien, naturalist of the Kxpedition, aasivted by varjouy 


Amorican roologiaie ani 
Fi kiold, Adolf The Arctic Voynges of, 1E6¢-I579. “London 
a 1572, ade one Oi, penap 
Mr. Alerander Leslin of Abonicen had anticipated popular demands t 

preparing, with Professor Norlenskitld's TE, neocon of the Arctic: 

Voyages of that distinauluhed teayoller before tho North-Fast Passage waa 

Planned, to which he has added a gksich of the bistory of the recent eiocesafa) 

voyage of the Fega eo far as known, After an autohiographieal sketch, thie 

pate Repltin of 188, the Expedia a Greate othe ae se 

dition » the ton to Cireenland of 1870, the seound 

polar Hxpedition of 1672-8, the voyauto to the Youimel and ascent of- that river 

n 1875, the seond voyage to thy Tenissel in 1876, and finally the North-Fust 

Passage Expedition. A firwt a ‘x contuing Dr, Envall'y Ufficial Hepari to 

the Soedinh Neyal Boant of th om the Hygiene and care of the sick doring 

the second, Expodition; and ln in eccond appendix is sivan a Lat of hooks 

and monvwirs relating to the Swediah expeditions, clissitied by subjects "Thorw 

mp te (1) rcmpelas (2) Seek, ak at matltn es Tha 

inne ore POUT t irative of tle Ye 
voyages, (4) of the 7 a Mb ‘ 
GENERAL. 


Gaffarel, | Panl—Le Colonie fantail Pans (Getmer Baillie & = Isto 

Sve, pp. 423, (Williams P Norgute) aA Co): 1879, 
An scoount of the historical, phyaieal, eeonomical, and : 

thi etch Colonies, with Mbography ia each division arose eee a 
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Hoskier, Vi—Et Bestig | Grekeniand, Beypten og Tyrkiet. Kjébenhavn (Prior): 
L870, Svo., pp. 186, 6 maps. ( Widdiams & Norgate.) 

This scoount of the author'd experiences in Greece, Exypt, and Turkey ie 

onl potlrabe tor the execution af thir goloured tnape, which are of 


nal woale 1 + 150,000), ul: 8 000), Cairo 
pai pentinsarnio (lL: E000, Canstanttoonte iy the Bes yea ¥ 


Pfeil, L. Graf vou.—Rometisehe Stwomungen anf der aeen Berlin 
(Hempel): 4679, Sro,, pp, 195, coloured mapa, (Willinma & Norgute.) 

Contains accounts of the distribution of meteorites upun the earth's enrface, 
with thieorits on their antiquity abd thw currents in which the iat alli es 
The maps jllnstrate Roope during the older ani roceait § periods, ah 
te iy leh instore anbolancoe bv fallen, also Cho word ay tbe labor 

and ideal comet currents, 

Schiltberger, J.—The Bondage and Travela of Johann Schiltborger, o native of 
Bararia, in Horope, Asia, and Africa, 1306-1427, ‘Tranalated from the Heidelberg 
MS. edited dn 1859 ly Profsssor Karl Friedrich Neumann, by Commander J. 
Bachan Telfer, nw, F.04,, ¥0G,8. With Notes by Profesor I’, Brunn, of tho 
‘Impenal Uuivesaity of South Russia, nt Odessa; anda Preface, Introdnction, and 
Notes bythe Tranulator and Editor, London (printéd for the Hakinyt Society) : 
1870, Sra., pp, 263, map, 

Formé No, LVTEL of the publicatlona of the Boclety above named, and ta 
inatked Ty the’ preeision pe peperes attention to in detail which 
choructorise the Mditor's former work. Schiltberger wae moner at tho 
hatttle of Nicopolia, and wus taken into ihe service of Tajataa slinring In expe- 

ditto bo Egypt and Asia Minor, Falling inte the power of ‘Titmour, he took 

Frcs in the invasona of Armetia and Georgia, the expedition to Abhase, and 
th to Bamarenand across the Arates and through Pern } 

In the service of ‘Timour’s son and grandson at Kars und Envan, from which 

latter place he travereed the western provinees of the Caspian, passing through 

copenee Inte Great Tatary, afterwards visiting Siberia, and evoutually crossing 

kingdom. of Kip ane and ie and (ok Kafia in the Crimes. Ho then went 


Spal Bera to Seyrhe aod (probably) Arahia, mt to eles 
whiner ey to to Mingrilin, Escaping to the 
shores of Ha HEE Seu De SoeEnd Lavtains es EER by ship to: Conetan- 


tinople, and finally found his way to Bavaria, A clear eercaten map showa 


theee wanderings, and gives the names as originally It 
te.do mor than refer to the intervat of a record af tens sxlaztah Gentle 
auch an eorly date, 


NEW MAPS, 
(By J. Cotes, Map Curator 2.03.) 


WORLD, 

Kimber, T,, H.A—Chart showing the comparative time of the World: Desigens 
ty T. Kimber, sa. Pabilithed by W. & A. E, Johnston, Edinburgh and 
Loudon, 18TO, (Joknatin,) 

Petermann's ‘Geographische Mittheilungen.'—Iie ‘Tomperstar-zonen der 
Ende, Vou Alex. Supan, Petermaun'’s *Geographische Mittheilungen,’ Jahr- 
gang 2570, Tafel 16. Gotha: Jnstus Perthos. ( Dalay.} 

Stanford. E—Libniry Map of thu World, In 4 sheets, size 5 feet 7 inches b 
= feet 10 inches ~Merentor's projection. “1879, (Stanford. 6 é 


Thiw ae hit been it wp te date, be ontourel polltically, and. shows all 
the chief Ports in the 5 the. prima snerid! atin urrenta, their direction, 
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aod rate; the ‘Trade Winds and Monsoons ; Eis proces. Cesen Nal Routes 
with average passage in days noted ; the Submarine Telegraph Cables, and s scaly 
showing the progress of the aun’s vertical action between the ‘Tropica. The 
curves of equal mumnetic variition ure shown om inset mapa 


EUROPE, 
Arendts, C.—Specialkarte der Konigreich Bayern in selner neuen Gerichits: and 
Verwaltungs-Eintheilung von 1 Oethr, 1878) Seal 1 400,000 or 6°5 gaogra- 
Phical miles to an inch, (. Arendis, Svuttgart. 4 sheote, coloured, (Duda) 


Austrian Government. —Spocialkarto der ik. uw. ko Geterreichiseh-ingariachen 
Monarghie, Scale 1; 75,000 or 1 geographical mile to on inch: E870: 
( Thalan,) 

‘The fillowine shots have just been. apa fee ‘—Zone 6, coltimna KVL, 
XIX; Zone, columos XXL, XXUIL, XXIV. ; Zone 9, columns XXL, XXV— 
Zous 10, column XXIV. ; Zone 12, column XSVL; Zone 15, columna X11. 
AT; wad Zone 13, column XT 

Bartholomew, J.—H. W. Smith & Bon's Man of Brighton, Scale 300 yonds toan 
ipo, 

Pian of Eastbourne, Seale 300 yards to an inch. 

Pian of Hastings and St, Leonards, Scale $25 yanda to an-inch, 

Map of the lale of Wight, Seale 1:64,000 of 1°] inch to.a geographical mile, 
4. Bartholomew, Edinburgh, H. W. Smith & Son, London, L879. 

These are reductions from the Ordnance Survey, and form part of a series of 
Teduotions which are tutended for the wee of tourists. 

—— Beottish Election Guide and Political Map of ‘Sedtland., Scale 1=1,050,000 
ot 2°h geographical milestoun inch. John Hartholomew, Edinbargl, 1879. 

This which: is printed in colours, contains particulars of all the Parlia- 
siebitinry Mlaetices Which have taleen, ies in Scotland during the ravines Fits 
of the Seottish Burgh and County Franchises, and muny other subjects of 
interest and itmportance to Electors and Candidates, 

Danish General Btafl—Topogmphical Atlasef Jutlanl, published by the Danish 
fioneral Stall, Seale } > 40,000, or 1*8 inch to a peographieal mile, Sheets: 
Koilemorten, Nim, & Wlborg, Copenhagen, 1279, (Dulas) . 

Dépit dela Goerre:—Nouvello Carte do Franco, exdeutés' par onire du Gourerne 
iment. Satle 280,000 or 1 geographical mlie to an Inch. Fapport sur cuivre 
Dépdt de la Guerre, Paris, (Dhilan.) 

Tivraison 28 contains sheet 225, Nice, and when the ining sheete of 
Corsica (which preted BF ee ie added, this fine tap of France, by“ I'Rtat- 
Major," on the scale of 1:40,000 or 3 secréghien ante to andoch, wil] be 
completo, The whole map comprises 279 sheets, including Corsica, An editict 
Of this map ta pobliabod, entitled * Rapport «nr pierre,’ which is much ch 
Han tho copper-plate edition, though the same map, Some reductions of this 
map have been pblishd, such as the * Carte de Francs * 1: 220,000, on #2 sheets, 
"Carte de la Frontiére des Alpes" 1: $20,000, “Caries des Chemin de fer Fran- 
Cais’ on the eeales of 1: 1,000,000, and 1: 900,000, and many others, 

— Environs de le Mans, in # pheeta. Seale 1; 20,000, Environs d'Alengon, 
® shvets, Seale 1:40,000, Environs de Rernee Seale 1: 20,000,  Daépot 
ie la Guerre, Pari, 1870, (Diulau) 

Of this series, “ Environs de garni at -1 > 20,000 (or 8*6 inches to a 

sphical mila), Photolithographie en couleurs,” Amiens, Belfort, and Rouen 
vo cach been published in 0 alinets, 

Dépot de la Guerre Belgique Carte Géologique de la Belziqne, réduction. de 
la Carte Géologique d'André Dumont, Indiyunnt Jes terrains qui se trowrent aa 
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Hleasue dt ime haskoyen ef dn sable exmpioien ; par Tea Lieutenante Lelorrain 
Oo) EL Henry, du Dapot de la. Guerre Belzique. Scale £7 380,000 or 62 geographical 
iniles fran inch, (Sariidowrm, Baimdurg’,) 
hin map, Which fe ongrarnd by J. Bartholomew, of Edinhurgin, fe “it 
cay colar aml obtalhned 5 aia troeda! at tho uae’ Exhibition 
i Sept, 1577 

Joptae James B.—fieological Section whowing. thr onler of wnperposition,. and 
approtinite maximuns thickness of sedimentary strata in the “British Islands. 
Seals 2000 feeb to Linch. Edward Stanford, 1879, 

Thit wection was orizinally prepared as un Index of Colours to Staniied's 
"i Mapof the British falar, eilted by Profesor A.C. Ramaay, by whom 
Ut tw review! ind oorrented. 
sert, H.—Special-Karte dvs deotehen Reichlandes Eloasa-Lothringen, Im 
Anftrage des kuiseri, Ober-Prisitiume su Strasburg nach mntlichen Quollen 
hontheitet. 1; 250,000 or 34 goographical-miles town inch, 4 shoots, chromolith, 
D. Reimer, Werlin, (fhelai,) 
Moser, G,—Cattes des Chemine do For Frongaia, por G. Moser, - Boole 11,681,900 
of 21°5 weorrapitlen) wiloe ty wn incl, Dugemt et Cle, Paria, 1970, (2hutaw.) 
In thia map the diferent ralleney ae am distinriished ly different 
enloms;- Pane ellie tans, ise id down, and on efx inewt mape are 
(eat etek ey Aa Bonlesnz, Maravillo, Lyon, aod the Chomio do 
Fer de Celntnro da Pare. 

Pousin, &.—Carte Canionsla da ja. Fordt otla Vallée de Montinotancy et des en- 
virune, par A, Ponsin, Ine" Giomdire wt Architecte. 1879. Beale 1: 20,000 or 
376 toch toa guirgrapihileal tnile, Regnier, Paria (ulau.) 

Prassian General Staff—Sootionakarten : 1: 100,000 or 1°3 geographical mile 
tu an inch, Sect. 40: Oarthaus, 08: Nouatethin, 101: Tuchel, 115; Dentach- 
Erong, 142: Bromberg; 162: Argenau, 287u.: Fulda. Kipfrst. u. color. kM. t.— 
— Kreiskerten, 12100000 of 1°3 geogmphiocal mily to an inch. Kriw Strase- 
burg, Marienburg, founberg, Neldenburg, Ovterodu,- Epfret. und color, & Ml, 2— 
Messtischbliitter, 1; 25,000,or 2° inches to » geographical mile. Oet-Gruppo 
Nr, t: Gr.-Lilbbe, $:-Gr-Linichen, 4: Dissen,7: Gr-Spiegel, 8: Mirk-Fried- 
land, 13; Callies, 14: Spechtadorf, 15; Marzdori, 16: Deutach-Krone, 19: 
Wielny, 29: Zolimdows, 214 Aatten, 22: Titty, 24: Husshendorf, 24: Aru 
felile, 20; Gr-Wittenbers, 26; Schneidemilil, OF: Schmiluau, 28: Wisick, 
oa; Wineiis, 30: Sadko, Gi: Nakel if Posen, 95 : Findon, i: Wender, 
$F : Schloppe, 38: Ri-Drenem, 30+: Schonianke,40: Ralotin, 41: Veoh, 42: Mor- 
ewe, 43> Samotudhin, 44: Jnctorowo, 45: Gromaden, 46: Scaradows, 61: Per- 
aan, G4; Sobirpits, 67: Guinwkord, 63: Scldinau,—Tabl. 0. Nr, 72 Sader- 
Wilstrop, 8: Halk-Hoved, 1%: ‘Trarup, 25: Sterup, 24: Gelting, 27s (ihe, 
e+ Westermarkeledorf, 09: Krummenaick, 46: Burganf Fehuarn, 65: Bendfuld, 
ii: Pekan, 62: Preetz, a; Solent, G4: LAithenbarg, Go; Lonsithn, 60; Olden: 
Ware W/m, 63: Flecher-Buden, 62; Miiritz, 72: Stolpa, 73: Vin, Tdi Eutin, 
75: Neustadt |/u, 82:-Stied, £0: Rettin, 29: Curau, 110: Schinberg t/a. 
Lith, woolor. a ML 1. Berlin, Schropp, 1878-79. (Dulau.) 

Roussel, E.—Plan dw la Ville de Nanoy, riduit dt Plan d'Aleenement, mit, com- 
piété et mis @ jonr par E. Rousel, 1872. Seale, 125000 or 14-5 inches ton 
seqqrephical mile, Erhard, Paris. (Oudew,) 

Societa Inglese per opere pubblicho in Italia —Carta Generaly delle Strado 
Perate fete, goeaet efuture, IBTD. Seale: 1: 1,600,000, or 20° 4 peograpiical 
tiles toss inch, KR, Miltler, Rams, (Dulaw,) 

This map is based, by special authoriestion of the Ttalinn Minister of War, 
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om the Ordnance Map of the Tuulian Armg, and containe table indicating the 
new lines of Mailway voted by the Italian Marliament, arranged in three cate- 
gotiea, ench being distinguished by ita colour; it als» shows dowble and single 
lines, a8 well as all tramways, projected lines of milway, and the routes of steam 
narigation. 

Stanford, E—Tourist’« Mop and Visitors’ Guide to the Tne of Wight, Seale 
1: 04,000, of 1°12 inch to # geographical mile ; containing an inset ruap showing 
the Isiand, Southampton Water, and the adjacent country, on a reduced scale. 
Poliled in case with 31 pages of letterpress. KE. Stanford, London, 1879, (Stanford.) 

Steinhauser, A—Das Sauceclak Novi Bazar nebet Nord-Albanion, Neu-Sorbien 
nui Montenegro, sowie Thoilen von Hosnien und der Horzegovina. Scale 
1: 804,000 or 11°8 geographical miles to an toch. Vollstiindig new bearbeltet 
vou A. Stwinkauser, Artaria & Co, Viewns, 1879. (Stonford.) 

Weiche and Mahon.—Atiis cantonal de Lot-+t-Garonne, dreset par Sevin Talive, 
corrigds par Welche, Mahon, Chamyozme, ete. Paria. Seale1 230,000 or 2°4 
inches t) a geographical mile. Onston de Houeilles 1879, Canton do Villoréal 
1870, Canton de Fumel 1879, (Datan.) 

rie! roe of the “Attias Cantonal” has been in “progress since 1873, 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS, 
L-inch—Genera) Maps >— 
Exutanp, New Series: Nos. 287, 204, 320, in outline and with oontoore 
Scortasp: Shoots Nox 85, 86, with hills. 


6-ineh—County mate — , 
See may rae ho 
Tent 2 on single ahoet, , my i 


Scortanp —Argylistire: pen Inland), de, 69, 60. Argyllehire and Inver- 
on um Isiand) and Ligg Is 70. Invornese-zhiro: Isle of 
Tuntaxy :—Westthesth ; 26, 27, 34, 35 (revised). 


 Eseranp axp Watrs:— Coleshill, 2 sheets; Groat Coxwell, 2 sh 
Ghote Shrivenham of}, LH sheets, : 


{ 


F 


: 


8 sheets; Middle Clanton (part of), 


i 


Gay fart & sheets: Winslow, 2 slecta, G : Bixbopston, 
1 ; 5 sheets; Daton, 10 ahoeta.. Herta: Bra 12 shoeta; 
Caldicote, 4 sheets ; Flamatesd Oh 1h heath , & slwets; 
9 sheets ; apa hed sheets; Hayston, 4 sheets; Clothall 
20 whwets. Notts: Kirkly in Ashfield of), 12 sheets; Sutton 


in (part of), 18 sheets. Oxtoni : Checkendon, 3 addi 
thom, & sheets: Ipeden, 2 sheets; Monvewell, 4 uheets; Ni 
i wee Newnham Murron, 2 sieets; Nutficid, rset bes Wilts: 
worth, & additional sheets 
Scortaxp; Inverness-shire ; Inverness and Bons, XI. 18 (formerly XI. 14), 
Town Plans:— 
Sees eet a 20 fe sg yeep Tee oe eer chy 10 tat 
re: Hanley (part est, heets; Stoke-on-Trent (pert . 
72 aheuts ; Longton, 10 feet, 88 sheets. nm 
Scorcaxn :—Edinburgh, Noa, 24 and 39, 5 feet (revised). 
Tnxt.axp:—Tralee, 1-29 inclusive, 10 feot. 


3 


ail 


Beotel Inducx Mays, $ miles to 1 inch, 
Abonioen and Banfi, Sutheriand. 
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Ginch — GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS. 
Youxemtne; Now. 200,116. (Stun/ord, agent.) 
ASIA. 

Petermann's * pela. — een der nenesten 
Schibomat token die Miindangsbachten der Nontsibiriachen 
Fiilese Ob und Jeniesel, 1877-78, Scale 1 6,000,000, or O0*6 geograptiical miles 
to an Inch, 

in C. Dahl's Anfnahme des Unteren Ob-strames in August 1877. 
Seale 1: 450,000, or 10°8 geographical miles to an inch. Potermann’s ‘Geo- 
acme Jabryang 1879. Tahl15. Goths: Justas Perthbes, 


Indian Government Surveys :—Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. Pre- 
liminary Chart of Secondary ‘Triangulation, executed by the Burmese Party. 


i 
i 
i 
: 
. 
i 
& 
E 
I 
% 


NE. Parts of Jeypore und Jodhpore, in Rajpntana, Sheet 35, NE. 

walior, Udepur [Oodeypore], Jaurn [Jaora), Tonk, and Jhallawar. 

Cantoument,— Lower Province Revenue Survey. District 

[Dinagepore]. Scale 2 mile tod inck, On 13 sheets. Sheet No. 4— 
District Purneah, 1840 to 1847. Scale 4 miles to 
tho Indian Atles, with additions, in 1879.—Eastern 

and parte of China and Siam, corrected to 1875, 2ud 

Provinces Survey. District Agra, With Village Boun- 

Surveyed jn 1872 to 1875, Published in 1879, Scale 1 

10 shnets, Sheets 2, 5, 6, 8, 0.—Trigonomuetrical Branch, 

ms. dJannesr Bowar, District Dehra Dun, Scaln 2 inches to 1 

4 sheets Sheets 1 and 4.—Ganjam and Orissa Topographical Sur 

2milesto Linch, Seasons 1454 to 1856 and 1862 to 1863. Parts 

i Sambalpur in the Central Provinces, and of the Garhjat States of 

Soopur, Wbuljhar, and Morasamar attached thereto, Sheets Nos, 66 and 

Old Serict. On 1 Sheet—The Province of Assam under the Jurintiction of 

Chief Commissioner, 1875. Scale 24 miles to 1 jneh.—Deccan Topo- 
graphical Survey. ‘The Vortress of Rajghar, in the Whore [Bhor] State. 1879, 
Seale 6 inches to 1 mile—Decan Topographical Survey. The fortress of Torna 
or Prichatgarh, in the Bhore [Hhur] State, 1879. Scale 6 inches to 1 mile.— 
Trigonometrical Branch Survey of India. Guzernt. Scale 1 inch to 1 mile, 
Sheets 14, 15,25. Guzerat. Seale 4 iiches to 1 mila Section 3 of sheet 49, 
Dang Pormta Section 4 of sheet 49. Dang Forest. Kagtywar. Scale 1 
inch tol mile Sheets Noe 55 and St. On 2 sheet. Parts of Sorath, Hallar, 
and Barda. (Stanford, agent.) 

Nora—Tho names in brackets { } are autborised apellings. 

Johnston, W. & A. K.—Now War Map of Afvhauistan. Scale 1 28,500,000 or 
47°6 geographical miles to un Inch. With a Sketch Map of the country between 
Peshawar, Thal, and Kabal, showing tho cbief Passes Scale 1: 1,000,000 or 
18°60 woographical miles to an inch. W. & A. KE. Jubusten, Edin anil 
Lonidon, 1879, (Johmaten.) = 

On this inap are also given two inset maps, one of the Work showing the 
gmake tad Sopertentiog a0k acto ane See 

Walker, Major-General J. T., 0.B., BE, P.RS., &e.—Map of Turkestan 
And the Countries between the British and the Russian Dominions in Adis ; on 
Seheeta, Scale 129,027,590, or 27-8 geographical miles to an hich, Fourth 
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edition, Compiled nnder the oniers of Major-General J. T. Wolker, ar, mx, 
v.04, &c., Surwyortieneral of India, and Superintendent Groat Trigouometrical 
Survey. Photorincegraphed at the Office of the ‘Trigunometrinal Branch, Survey 
of India, Dehra Dan, 1879, 
oral eg neh aiee yeaa) endl wep oag phar ve Amd were 
between the Dritieh and Russian Dominions in Asia, has been extended hy ane 
degtee of latitude, both to the north and south, the limite of the 
previous edition, in order to include the stations of Sukkur and Jacotabad, the 
extension to the north having been tuade to preserve the symmetry of the tap, 
Sheeta 1, 2, and 3 have been entirely redrawn ; sheat 4 ( h not redrawn) 
has Wen corrected up to date, Sheets 1 and 2 eomtain ext e additions on 
DOEE thing The cttra of tha Rives Ones bo Gite waiteathrie: ta Riceand 
Desert, slang the course of the River Oxus, and, jeepers in Khokand 
and Hissar, the Alai I’ the Northern Pamir, the Tudependont Staten 
of Karatigin aod Darwas.. hese cormotions and additione hare been, for the 
imodt part, derived from the Russian va" of the Turkestan setioal Oe Cirole (in 


peepee a siding to, and correcting the routes between Khelat, Quetta, and 
» Bhoot 4 ee routch new Geography, obtained from the survey 
Snood sreouearing. 9 Ben pea age column from Candalar to Dera- 
Ghazi-Khan by te, ard that of General Hoberts in the 
valleys of Kurram, Khost, or “Ali-Kheyl, whilo extensive additions have been 
madein the country north of ha nme tainted bertge these 
the Kabul River. Considerable alterations have teen male in the region 
eins Sean lender ae cece Tirich-Mir, the 
ee yet discovered the Kush range, directly nortl of 

been laid down; this sheet is baling redrawn with» view to the 
Sakiioation os sam attinn ikn titk ot itis eae 


AFRICA. 
Wyld, J.—Wyla’s South African series, 
May of South Aftics. Scale 1:2,628,000, or 30 geographical milow to an Inch, 
1879. 
Map of Britidh South Africa, including Zululand, Natal, Trausyaal, and Orange 
Free State. Scale 1 :5,000,000, or 66°6 geographical miles to an inch. 1879, 
May of Vaatern South Africa from the River Limpopo to Algos Ray, embricing the 
Transvaal, Orange Free Stato, Natal, Zule-, and Griqua-Land West, showing the 
British Sottlomonts ami Native Locations. Soale 1: 1,742,000, or 24*3 jgoo- 
graphical miles to an inch. 1879, J. Wyld, London. ( Wyld.) 
‘crotim seiontad ag a ciguar tue bihinwn Sap uae 


clearly tuade in railway construction, as well as all 
ru, Nat South” Attica,” 
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erada is given. 

Petermunn’s ‘Geogra — fer Salswiiete Ato- 
cama, td des r ewincbon Chilo, Bolivia und Port, Scale 1: 1,800,000, 
en dncee tuiles to wo inch. Petermann's ‘ 
ungen,’ AST9, Tafel 18, Gotha: Justua Perthex (Dalam) 

AUSTRALIA. 
Forrest, John.—Weetern Anstratia, Northorn District, from Do ’ River to 
Askbarton Hiver, ae vurveyed by John Forrest, y.1.6-%,, Dept: hoe: General, 
by Surveyors Aloxander Forrest, H. S. Carey, and Ro MM. 1878. 
Seale 1:770,000 wr 105 geographical miles to an inch. 
POLYNESIA, 


Vertrige und UWebcreinkiinfte des Deutachun Reichs mit den Samoa-[neda tind 
_oleren unabbiinzigen Inerlgrappen der Stidsce. 1. Vriederichaen wud Comp., 
Hambarg. 1879. (Stan/ard.) 
Sppthie ity al oreenatocs Mining teas aie ee ee 
ence re to nu with 
(besed on the bost German, English, and American atihorities ob South Ses 


2062 pem = 1°5 Eaclend, east const:—Harwich approaches (plan, Wood- 
bridge haven 

- Te . 

oe48 = Various, North America, west coast :—Anchoragee In the Gulf ol 

2 > California—Puilpito, Mangles ancl + Puerto Re- 


; Amorta Santa ‘Terees, and Fr ul 
flaisiape al mesons ee “ 
OS omm = Ol North Americo>—Lakes Erie and Hur (plans, Rattle 
snake, Collingwood, Peartangnishene, Goderich, Ron- 
dean, harbours; port Huron), 
40 im = 10 Hitt or San Dominga :—Cayes, Flamand, St, Lois, and 
ye 


200L wm = Ol Paoitic vetan >—Fiji islands, 
2 am = 0°5 Japan, south oast of Nipou >—Owasi bay to Takamate- 
Tene acting Overt and Mikawa bays (plane, Nag 
Ta; anchorage 
O64 Sm = 0-17 Alrica, enst const :—Suwet 10, from: 6° $8! & to 4° 23'S, 
. including the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
FL vem = 0°5 Mauritina inland 
0 nem = 0°75 Nonh ica, Woet Comat >—Maedalena bu nae si 
. Lawes, San ond del Cabo hayw and Noeth annel). 
thereon oie) Oa abet. No. 1889, Kiri oth 
Pontinka A ta 
Nee i Flaw cr Bait toy of Ancon bay and sdjacent isian 


Rew Mars 71 


OHARTS CANCELLED. 


en Cannella by a. 
45 Sas it tue Ini the gulf of! | New aheet.  Avchumged itp 

Califirnta the gulf of California =., Saas 
00 Pina ak Heed Lestat clfeaaal ea See 


on thia cheat. af pow fd 

475 BR. Toile aun! Mes bay fa New sheut. ar Fianawd, 
470 Qayes tay. rw | Bt. Louia,and Mesty baya 470 
4¥ Flamand bay... New chart, Fiji'islunia ,. sar 


2601 Fiji or Vii grou ee alee chart. Africa, enge 


commt, alt 1, pues 
O64 Africa, enst coast, ahrel 10°” ew chart. Mauritina tant 711, 


Til Manrititie island ., 2. Newehart, Magdalens, Bain 
A01F Gan Loews tay <>. | Lucas, and San Jose del 
1930, Mandalona bay Calotaye .,. ys -«s 2830 


Marine Survey of India —Chiirty Nex 100, Hay of L, Easber, sheet, 
1217, Appronches to Quteh Mandyi, Published at the Musisie pe stl ly 
Calentta, 1870, ander the direction: of Commander A.D, Taylor, LX. Silperin- 
tenient of Marine Surveys. 


United States Hurean of Wa on,—Charte Noa. 86 West Ceasint Aiton 
‘Cape Mount, the h itivers and Dichetiaste Lake, 803, Rantern 
Slicala, phbtha in Arve Si4, Atlantic Oodan, Caribbean ‘Talacd 
Telutda, Orchilla: Ishind amt Hirrbour.  Prblinhed at the it Offi, 
Washington, we, 3870. Captain 8. Th Franklin, tac. Hedsupanien to the 
Rureatt of Navigation. 


ATLABES. 
Sprunsr Dr. K. ¥.—Haoil-Atlna fiir die Geachiclite des Mittelalion ind dee nenerad 
eit Darien Aull Nett bonrbaites von Dr, Theodor Menke, Part 21, Juatua 


Terthes, Gotha, 1872. (Dulai,) 

The contents of the Dai Mart of Dr... v. Spronde's Hand-Atlea aro as 
follows 7 Verna ungen, Seite SL. (No. @) a : No. Vi. Europr om 
‘din Mitte dee XIV. Jahrhunderts, Met, 1: » 16,000,000, Vou » Hassetistelan 
(Mo, 22.) Jtnllea: No, 1,. sais ee Mest. 1: 3,700,000, Woaben- 
kartent 1) Mitrel-[talien L [ m8, Marca Anooultina, ¢ti)), 
Mat. 121,850,000, 2) Miretteatiea 1. ‘Ay ral an tie. oy ne hat ee ie 
eeMny Eacieke wade ae odlieti. Me. it 

Slawische Reiche; Mo, 11, Poles, ilihtroed cial itae Hobiet ran 
anche ities iL des Jahren 180-1450. Mut 1:600,000, Neboileartyn + 
Uiedaw Cire un wehbarlindes 4Wi002, Mat. $12,000,000, Polen. munter 
‘sco fn Chiokry und bis 1129, $) Polen and Preneaen a 1240. “Mat 
D Polen nd Pren: 1240-1, idee!) 5) Ween unter 
E Bhi acral dine ‘Ditches Ordens,  Mst. 1: 3,000,000. 6) Din Kirotion= 
ae Gowen und. im XIE dahrh. Met. 24,0000). 7) De 
ovineen Cinesen, Mi und Lomberg im XV, Jatin ‘Mat. T=24,.000,000, 
ay the Tua Uobiny von Auschwite nad Zator. Mat, 1: 1,000,000, %) Dea Biopse 
Grobe Met 1: 2,000,000. Von Troteseor Dr, J. Can. Na ee 
Ne LoUngara tnd selue Neberlduder vom Anfang des XII. chtindece 
Vie wor Selilacht be Mohace 1526; Mst.1:3,700,000. Nebenkurten : 1) Pan. 
nonlin any Zele ies Svatapink, 255, Most, iL: £150,000. ay ) Cagarn bie zur 
abet Crostions tm: Mat. 1: 7,100,000, ten XI, 
Jahrhundert. Metis 7,400,000, 4) Kelibacht bei Moh! “une at. tS gets 
Berl bei Varna 1444. i rt aah gt py sit 1526. 7) Plan 
Mat2! 150,000. Von Trofesser Dr. 1 
sticter, Adolf—Hand-Atlan jiter alle 'Theile ee Erle. Neu bearbeit 
Ir. Augstiat Petermann, Dy. Hermann Berghone nnd Carl Vorel, Parts & 3 67, 
and & © Jhwtiw Perthes, Gotha, 1870, (Jhudan,) ; ais 

The following are the contents of Paria 6, 0, 7, and 5 of the new edition 

aE Hato Spaniicit: Hallinenl, 
rm fs—No. 40. Spanish: oenl, Thlatt 2, Napcustt 
Vou ©. Vogrl. 431,500,000, No. 50. Ont- Bunya, Distt. Nene 
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Sond Sehweden und Finnlind, Von A. Petermann. 1 eB TONGT. Neben- 
sat ery Christiania und Umgegend,1:150,000. Stockholm und Umergend, 
5 TSQ\000.. No, Ga. ‘Alrika. Ve Yer A. Peterman, 1: 25,000,000. 
“Part 6:—No, 86, Frankreich, Blatt 3. (Siidwest-Irankreich.) Von 
G. Vogel, b+ 1,800,000, Nebpnkarte : Paris tind obanw, 1: 160,000. 
No, &t. Tndien nnd Inoor-Asien, Sddlichew Blatt. ‘Von A. ‘Petermaun. 
1 17,800,000. Nebenkarten, Calentta und. Umgebung, 1: 150,000, Die Tosel 
Bombay, 1: Ten Matra und Umgebo “15 150,000. Point de fialle, 
1: 0, 82, West-Indien, Central America bis 2mm Siidlichen 
ai 1 tt Von A, Peterman, 1:7,590,000. Nebankarten : Jamaica, 
2,000,000, Puerto Tico, 1: 00. DOO. Guodeloupe tuod eet 
: 2000,000. Martinique und Santa Lucia, 12,000,000. Habans 


ti , ki 
ut 7 No, 25. Stid-West-Dentachland wad iio Selowalt,  Sikdlicher 
hell Vou C. 1 15925000, No. 45. Die Britiachen Inseln und dea 
* ttn grey om A. Petermann, 1:3,700{)00. Nebovkarten: London 
and Umgebunz, 121,150,000. Heluoland, 12150,000,1150,000, No. Ba. 
Vervinigte Staaten vin Amerika in 6 Tkttern, Blut 2, Woo A. Potormann 
1:8 


bard 8:—No: 3%. Denteches Reich in 4 BL Bintt d.. Von ©. Vogel. 
“1:500,000,  Nebenkurten:. Berlin, Potsdam umd weiters Umeegenl, 
+! ag Tio dentechen Kriegshifen. Wilbelmshaven u. Kiel, 1: 300,000, 
Tes Boarbrlicker Echlenrevier, 1:400,000, Dus. Cberachlesiache Berg- tml 
dere jee sis iy en No. 68. Ost-Euro in 6 BL Blatt 4. Inveres 
A. Pebermann. 133,700,000, No, Sis Griccheuland und der 

prscbochateint Arohi Vou vA. Petenmann, - 1,850,000. Neben- 
oa erry =n ting, 1; 180,000, nests ear Thura, 1 2500.00, 






EDUCATIONAL, 


Thos.—Gooeraphy and Atles of the British Empire, ite Dapondencics 
et Colonies in Eunpe, Asia, Africa, wd Atoericn, and Amitmlia, with the seat- 
terex| felancde i the Atleutic and Indian Oceans, 187% (Salo Heywood, 
Manchester.) 
This Atlay contains 27 maps, and has been prepared with great cre; the 
i consists: a 1st ones (am, 6rp.), ond contains many uaefn) statis 
tloal havt Sil peel yepulution, and the physiesl geozraphy of 
the Beitieh ‘ees in all the world. it i# epeciaily adapted for tho 
ite af sale teachers and children of the sixth standant of Hlemontary athools 
aa the tuned conmtaieen ati mch words as am quite within ihe limits of 
their oomy fn. Tt hag been the intention of the anthor thot this Atlas 
should be Gn astistanee to the advanced pupila in Elementary echools in map 
Pitch anil the mapa are well “ye daa to that putpoes,.as Uiey are not over- 
with names, aud features, abch ag rivers and mountain, 
ate claatiy marked. Aa thiv en ned Atina anil Geography arch been yn 
freq tristworthy svtroce, aril ad the statistics piven bare hero possi hl 
taken from Goverment! return, it tay prove to be o metal wake for geuern. 
refered, thongh it ii profseeedly only an elementary achool Atias. 


Kispert, H—Politiche Gclint-Wandburte vo Asien. Seale 129,000,000 o 11171 


geogruplilral miles fo on ineh, De Reimer, Borin,” 0 sheets, chronollih, 
(Btrkass.) 
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- ROYAL GHOGRAPHICAT, SOCIETY 
AND MONTHLY RECORD OF GEOGRAPHY. 





Address on the Opening of the 49th Session of the Society, 
November 10th, 1879. 


By the Right Hon, the Ean. or Noxrmsnoox, President. 


Fr hos been during many years the custom for the Presidont of tie Royal 
Geographical Society at the first mesting after the summer rocesa, to: 
make a few remarka on the occasion: the object being, I bellews, to 
notices the more interesting geographical events that have oconrred since 
the members Inst met, and also to announce the chisf sulijonta which 
are propeasd to he brought forward during tho coming session. 

One of the principal eventa which ocourrad during the last few 
montha was the meeting of the British Association, at which Geography 
nuailly occupied w conspicugus posit The mocting was held this 
year at Sheffield, and the Geographical Section appears, from what T have 
gatherad, to have maintained ita neual high character, both with, regard 
ty the interst of the enbjecta which wore digcumed, aud the numbers of 
those who attended its mestings, Ono of our Honorary Secretaries, 
Mr. Markham, very afficiontly occupied the position of President of 
the Section, and after an Interesting opening address on the Principles 
af Geograpliy as a science, road a most) instructive and able paper on 
the basin of the Don, on the banks of which Shofiuld is situated, thus 
iustrating geographical acienoe in its broadest sense, by the description 
of a district within tho knowledge of hia hearers; showing the connec: 
tion of geography with peology, and the power of mun to alter tho face 
of nature, at manifested! espocially wt Hatileld Chase in the Don Valley, 
No wonder that this address. was popular in Yorkshire, for Vorkshir— 
men, as we all know, are more thorotigh lovers of their county than 
the natives of any other part of Great Britain, Tho other papers rend: 
at the meeting were on & varisty af interesting subjects, but most of 
thom having appeared in abstract in the ‘Proceedings’ of the Sooiuty, 
it is not necessary for mo to notice them further, 

The ncat important geographical achiovement during our recess has 
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been, without Joubt, the completion of the North-Eastern Passage by 
the Swedish Arotio Expedition, unler the direction of Professor Nordena— 
kidd, After asueceafil and mpid voyage slong the Siberian coast in 
the eummer of 1878, his exploring vessel, the Vega, wae overtaken by 
winter near Behring Strait on the 25th of September of last year. She 
waa released fromthe ico om the 18th of July last, and arrived at 
Yokohama on the 2nd of September. 

Om the news-of this achievement reaching usa, P hogtened, im the 
name of the Society, to offer to Professor Nordenskiild our hearty 
congratulutions on his success, and to express our hope that ho would 
be alle to visit England, and give us an account of hie voyage. I 
hare heard from Mr. Occur Dickson, of Gothenburg, the munificont pro- 
moter of this great undertaking (through whem I wrote to Professor 


Nerdenskitif), that he is not expected to roturi to Sweden before the 


end of March, but that he would no dowbt avail himself of our invi- 
tation ; and Ihave every confidence, thereforn, that we may be able in 
this course of the «pring to give » hearty welomue: in this hall to this 


‘eminent and successful explorer. 


Other interesting voyages have been made this summor in thy Arctic 
seo. ‘The erttiss of Captain Albert Markham in the Norwegian uutter 
Jabjorn, of only 40 tons, and that of Captain Deo Brnyne in the little 
Dutch exploring vessel the Willem Barents, huve yielded some new and 
interesting information about Novaya Zemlya, the Barents and Kara seas, 
and Franz-Joeef Land. 

Thad hoped that Captain Markham would have been able hiraelf to 
read to us the-sccount which ho has prepared of the results of his Expe- 
dition, and of tho cruise of the Willem Barends, but having bean appointed 
Flag-Captain to the J’riumph, in the Pacific, he was obliged to leave 
England in the beginning of this month. His paper will, however, bo 
fond ot ournext moeting, on the 24th, when woe hope to be favoured with 
the preseneo of Captain Do Broyne, and to hear eomething further re- 
garding that rerote Polar lanl which hia yoasel was so fortunate ns to 

In the wide fiold of African discovery, the event which most nearly 
concerns cursclves, is the lamented death, on the 28th of Jane, of Mr. 
Keith Johnston, the leader of the Expedition. to explore the route fron) 
DareiSaloam, corth of Zanzibar, to Lake Nyasa, under the anspices of 
the Society. You will, I know, join with the Couneil in lamenting the 
premature death of this distinguished young geographer and oxplirer. 
He wai eminently qualified by his training, by his previous travels, and 
by his spparent!y rolnst constitution for the tesk Le had undertaken. 
The Expedition had made a excellent ptart, and penetrated alemt 
100 iniles into the interior, when Mr. Keith Johuston died. ‘The com- 
inanil devolved upon Mr. Thomeon, who was chosen as second to Mr. 
Johnston, ou nocvant of his qualifications os a geologist and natu- 
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Talist.. We lately received, by the courtesy of Tord Salisbury, some 
interesting news of tho progress of tha Expedition, in a letter from 
Dr. Kirk to the Foreign Office, dated Zanzibar, September the 1th, 
which gives also somo frosh information mepecting the Lufigi River, 
this utroam having been navigated ne far aan place called Pangani, about 
120 miles from its month in a direct line, by an Arnb dispatchod by tho 
Sultan of Zanzibar. At Pangani there are rapids which prevented 
forther progress, but it ia thought that in the ilood season they may be 
got over. ‘The ascent to Pangani ocoupied twenty-four days, but the 
descent waa accomplished in five, Vangani is reported to bo not far 
from the: junction of the Ruaha and Uranga rivers, the former of which. 
is roported to bu full of rocka, but the latter to be navigable for many 
days west. 

The paragraphs ‘of the letter which refer to our Expedition ara as 
follow :— 

“On the upper river the Arab met with people of Mhenge, with 
whom, on « former journey, he had been acquainted, who told him that 
after Mr. Keith Johnston: died, his companion, Mr, 'Thomnsen, proceeded 
in the direction of the Ruahs, before reaching which » marauding party 
of Muviti (half-caste “ulna) came snddenly upon the caravan. With 
the exception of five, all Mir. Thomson's attendants are said to have run 
away, leaving the baggage on the ground. Mr. Thomsom told the 
Maviti that he and the party with him would fire if they dared to take 
the louis, wherenpon the Maviti laid down their shiclis. Mr. ‘l'homeon 
then ordered thom to go and bring hack the runaways, promising to pay 
them. This was dione, and,after two days, the party proceeded without’ 
further opposition, and crossed the Kuala, On7reaching M henge, the 
ehiefs oll run off, and remained in hiding on an: island until Mr. Nhiom- 
son's departure, Ho is said to lave passed weet from M’henge towards 
Ubena, and when last heard of wos progressing, without difficulty or. 
opposition, in the direction of the lake,” 

“T report the above,” aays Dr, Kirk, “aa tokl me. Evidently the 
arrival of white men in tho country had caused ~ panio; mt, sv fier, this, 
had nist affected the welfare of the Expedition, At Behobeho the Arab 
wna told of Mr, Keith Johnston's death, and saw the place of his grave.” 

We have received, however, by this morning's. mail from Zanzibar, 
Jater nows of our Expodition from the pen of Mr. Thomson himself, He 
jas tmade mapid progress since leaving Bohobeho, after the death of his 
leader, and reached a place called Mkubwasanyn, the chief town of the: 
Tiheke country, some fow days’ journey north, or north-oast, of Lake 
Nyassa. At the date of writing, August 30th, he was dotained, az he 
expresses it, virtually a prisoner at tho ecaprice of tho chief Mamie, 
but apprehonded no serious consequences, and had just been allowed to 
move on to the next town. In hia lotter to Dr. Kirk ho says he is “in 
good health, and hopes in a few days to look upon the waters of Laka 
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Nyassa.” With hie official letter to us ho sends his route-mayp in eight 
sheets, end a long report of his journey. T have not had time to de 
mors than glance at this roport, from which Tecan only read you) & fow 
short extracts ;— 

Ho commences hy @ feeling allusion to the responsibilities thrown 
npon him by the death of his chief, “Tt needa no words. of mine,” he 
says,“ to speak of the vast loss sustained by the Expedition by the death 
of Mr, Johnston, eminent as he was in the geographical world, while I, 
thrown sudden|y and unexpectedly into work with which I was totally 
unacquainted, eannut he expected, at the age of twenty-one, to turn 
out, in the heart of Africa, a very competent. goographor- However. I 
am directed in uy imatroctions to continue the work in case any aovident 
doprived the Expedition of its chief, anil to the best of my ability T om 
desing wo.” 

From Tar-ee-Salaam to Behobeho, the Expedition marched throngh 
tho lroud helt of low-lying country, called Mrima, which intervenes Le- 
tween the doast and the olovated plateaus of the interiar, Mr, Thermenn 
thus describes thie desolate and unhealthy tract of Jand, in-which Mr. 
Johuston contracted the malady which proved futul a few days after- 
wards —* The eountry,” ho says, “muy bo deseribed a® a brow Jevel 
plain of kand, stretching from. the Marni Hills to the sea. During the 
‘dry season it tunst be a burit-up desert ; in the wot season the greater 
part must be submerged, as oven in the lesser rains which we éxpe- 
rienced, largo tracts were still in that condition, "Those ciroumetances 
prevent the occurrence of an abundant population, Tho villages are 
mall. The square mud-built huts, with projecting eaves, wore after 
Swahili types, and the people dressed themselves in the same manger 
as the Swahili, The only articles of commerce are copal. and india 
rubber, ‘The vegotation is of the most monotonous notiure—lony tracts 
of-emall, stunted trees, nmrelieved by flower or creeper, alternating with 
marsh. Animal lifo, therefore, ix not almndant; fow maminala wore 
seon; and the existence of binds was chiefly noted by tho hoarse caw of 
the hornbill, or the exasperating squenk of a small parroquet. The 
drvariness of theso marches can hardly be conceived, and tho distant 
glimwpeo of a herd of antelope was quite sufficient to excite the whole 
caravan.” 

Roathing Tihoboho, the landseape became mare attractive ; he speaks 
of this yilace ua “a charming village, oquaisting of a winding line of 
howade of moet varied architecture, und impregnable from ite forest- 
hound walle of tall trees, bound together into an impenetralile mass by 
wooly creepers, outside of which flows a crystal stream, amid the plan- 
tations uf the villagers.” 'The view is bounded by picturesque hills, 
which Mr. Thotuon visited, and thanks to hie geological training, was 
able to give an excellent description of | 

~My: Johnston died bere on the 28th of June; on the 2nd of July the 
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caravan was again on the march. They wore now approaching the 
country of the dreaded Maviti, or M'henges, a tribe of half-onste' Zults, 
the terror of the whole country betwoen Nyassa and the Indian Ocean, 
The description of his first ancountor with these dreaded savages heara 
out to some extent the rumours conveyed to Dr, Kirk hy the Amb 
traveller, A party of M'lenge warriors was, in fact, met on the march, 
atid the porters of the Expedition ull ran back in'a panio; but bya 
prompt display of courage and friendliness Mr. Thomson avoided a 
hostile collision and escaped being plundered. Taking Cliutna and one 
of his escort who nnderatood the MWhengo language, he wont forward 
to meet the party and established relations of friendship, which seem 
te have been maintained during the passage of the caravan through the 
Mhenge country. 

From the western border of M’henge the country marched through 
becomes more mountainous, and the successive plateaus are higher and 
higher, On the 18th of August the Expedition entered on what Mr, 
‘Thomson culls the “ Great Plateau,” 6700 feet high, which ut this point 
is drained by the Ruaha and its tributaries. He describes this elevated 
region as @ * bleak moorland-like country, with one rounded ridge uc 
ceeding another, and huge blocks of granite protruding sverywhere. 
The climate is very trying. An exceedingly cold wind blows worgss 
the plitean from tho north-weet, hotween sunrise and sunset. Undor ite 
infliiencs the men shivered, and T have been glad to put on an overcoat 
ut midday.” This ia the country of Ohebe, throngh which the party 
warehed for twelve days, i. c. up to the date of Mr. Tliomson's lettor, 

Twill not ocoupy your timo with reading more of this intereating 
report. Mr, Thomson has had the good fortune to bo the first Enropean 
who hua visited the great central districts of Mhengo and Uliehe, his 
valuable account of which, together with the rest of his narrative, will 
be published da exfesee in an early number of the ' Proceedings! 

The Londim Missionary Society have lid, in addition to the death of 
two toimibern of their party, to deplore the loss of Dr, Mullens, their 
Forvign Secretary. He died near Mpwapwa on the 10th of July, on the 
route hetween the enst coast and Lake Tanganyika. Dr, Mullwns, 
thengh he had schieved great things a# a geogmpher ond man of 
science, was better known to the world os a missionary and a director of 
missionary enterprises. He had ocowpled for thirteen years the im- 
portant post. of Foreign Secretary to the London Missionary Socioty, and 
L can testify, from my own knowledge, to the high esteem: which was 
felt for him in India, which waa the principal scene of hia labours, 

With regard to the other exploring Expeditions in the interior of 
Afrien there is little to report, except that the usual obstacles of African 
travel have interfered with rapid progresa, We Wear of the comtinued, 
though slow, advance of the Belgian International Expeditions, two 
of which are on their way from the east coust to Lake Tanganyika 
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and the Manyema country beyond, and one under Mr, Stanley is ad- 
vancing from the coast eid the Congo. The caravan of Indian elephunts 
given to the Central Commission by the King of the Belgians, ia now 
several hundred miles from tho east coust, on ite way to Lake Tan- 


. 


ganyika. 

Tho persevering efforta of the German African Exploration Society 
to extend our knowledge of the western interior of Africa are well- 
known, During the past anmwer Herr Schutt, one of tho latest of their 
band of explorirs, has returned to Enrope, with rich gleanings from 
the little-known region lying between the Quango and the Kassai rivers, 
and hus recently laid before. the Geagrphical Society of Berlin maps 
aud report of his Expedition. His snccessor, Dr. Buohner, was, when 
last heard of, proparing for a journey to the country of Lunda.—Thus, 
in western Africa a fair measure of success has attended the recent 
enterprize of the Germans; but in the north the adventurous attempt of 
Gerhard Rohlfs to resch equatorial Africa and tho Upper Congo from 
Tripoli, *ié Wadai, has at present been baftiod by the hostility of the 
trihes of the Kufara Oasis, 

Major Serpa Pinto, with whose Expedition you ure doubtless fuuiliar, 
arrivell jn London after our mvetings for the summer were over, and 
When it was too late in the season to summon a@ special meeting with 
any prospect of a sufficient gathering to Jo lim the honour which we 
should havo wished. He was kind enough, however, to give an aeeount 
of his travels at my house to tho Members of Council and sume persons 
interested in African travel whom I was able to collect, and he ufter- 
wards addressed mo a letter, which hay been printed in the August 
number of * Proceedings.’ You will be glad to hear that he intends 
to do us the henour of publishing the account of his travels in English, 
and that we thay avon expect it to appear, 

We were equally oreven more unfortunate in the case of the eminent 
Bohemian traveller, Dr, Emil Holub, who arrived in London in August, 
when it ix almost a4 difficult to bring together men of scionce in London 
a# it would be in the southern part of Contral Africa, which ho has 
recently visited, Dr, Holnb lus brought homo maby maps and drawings, 
and much valuable information regarding the neighbourhood of tho 
Zambesi River above the Victoria Falls, and I hope that he will be able 
to give ne an account of his travels at our meeting of the 12th of 
Janttary next. 

Turning from Africa ty Contral Asia, we hear that Colanel Prejewulaky, 
whose great attainmonts aro well known, had reached Suchow, on the 
Chinese frontier, on the 20th of June; three months after he left the 
Siberian fronticr of Russia on hia way to Lhassa. 

A Hungarian traveller, Count Sziohinyi, in correspondence with the 
Geographics} Socioty of Berlin, has also been for many months engaged 


on an exploratory journey to Mongolia and Tibet, but making China 
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his starting-point. Defeated, by the opposition of the governor of Kan-su, 
in his first attompt to reach Lob-nor Lake by way of Lan-chow-fu, he 
had obtained, by diplomatio intervention, a more direct authorisation 
from the Chinese Government, and made a frosh start in July last for 
Lake Koko-Nor, intending thenoo to take the route by Sining and 
Tsvidam Plain; but whether his ultimate destination; is Lhassa or Lob- 
nor is not clear from the reporta we have received. 

Additions to our geographical knowledge have been made by the 
surveying officers who scoumpanied the different columns during the 
recent campaigu in Afghanistan. Tho results will no doubt be in due 
course made known iu the form of « revised general map of the country, 
by General Walker; meantime it msy be recorded that descriptive 
papers of much interest and value have been received by we from 
Captain Holdich and Licntenant R. C. Temple, relating to the Thal- 
Chotiali route; from Captain Gorald Martin on the Kurram Valley 
(frublixhud in. the October number of our ‘ Proceedings”); from Captain 
K. Boayan, on the country between Candahar aod Girishk; Lioutenant 
St. George ©. Gore, on the Pishin Valley; Major Campbell, on the Toba 
Plateau ; and Major Malcolm Rogers, on the district of Candahar. Most 
of these descriptive papers. were read in an abridged form at the Geo- 
gmphical Section of the British Association, and abstracts have been 
given in our * Proceedings’ 

Proceeding from cast to west, the lust subject I have to notice is 
thy Expodition of Mr. Wilfred Blunt, acoompanied by his wife, Lady 
Anno Biunt, to Central Arabia. Tho interesting uccount of their 
former journey by Lady Anne will be no donbt in the recollection of 
most of you, and will cause you to look furward to the account of their 
visit to the rogion described so eloquently by Palgrave, which Mr. Blunt 
will, T hope, give us on the 8th of December. 

The Paper I have selected for reading this evening is ona drawn mp 
by Profesacr Veth, of Leyden, om the. Dutch Expedition to Central 
Sumatrain 1877-79, of which the learned Professor's son, Mr. D. D. Voth, 
wasatmenber, It is one of any papers we have in hand which labour 
under the disadvantage that their authors are not present. ‘Ihe paper 
will he road ly Mr. Markham. 





The Dutch Expedition to Central Sumatra." , 
By Professor P. J, Vers, Honorary Corresponding Member .4.2, 
(Read at the Evening Meeting, November 10th, 1879.) 
Tr it be allowod “ parvis componero magns,” # parallel: might be drawn 
betwoon the history of Sumatran and African discovery, In both, the 
_® Amap of Sumatra, in iifcstration of this peper, ie in preparation, and wil} be jester] 
with un carty number next year—Ep, 
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work commenoud with maritime exploration and wae poshed forward by 
commercial aetilumonts, through disputes with natives. onding in wars, 
requiring the nid of scientific expeditions for ita completion, In both, 
traffic and politics have opened the way, und made nu sequainted with 
the consis and more or les extensive adjacent regions; leaving the 
interior undisclosed mntil religious geal and the thirst for knowledge 
combined to pneh Iack-the limita of the unknown. Excepting a few 
tracts of minor extent and importance, the central parts both of the 
immense coutinent-and of the relatively large island withstoud to the 
last the eflurta-of the pionvers of civilisation. What, until 1877, the 
River Congo was to the explorers of Africa, the River Jambi wna, until 
abont the ame period, to those who take an interest in the foller geo- 
graphical knowledge of Sumatra, 

| English literature may boast of having produced the best anid most 
exhansitive general work ob Sumatra, previous to the reduotion-of the 
Dutoh colonies in the Indian Archipelago by the conquest of Java. 
Induced, Marsden's *Ilistory of Sumatra” raonke as high among the 
authorities for thot island sa the ‘History of Java’ by Sir Stamford 
Raffles dots among those for ite mmuller but more celebrated neighbour. 
Both thew works, however, aro now to o certain extent antiquated, aa 
euch suebbeding year hae brought numerous contributions to our know- 
ledge of both these islands. With respect to Sumatra, we have become 
very much better acquainted with the northern proviner, owing to the 
disastrous war which haw heen raging since 1873, and which wtill gives 
little protise of a speedy termination. 

In 1848 great part of the Batak country was carefully explored by 
the velobrated. Jungluhn, and » knowledge of ite language amd literature 
was afterwards supplied through the travels-and studies of the able 
lingmet Nenbronner van der Tunk. By the annexation of the Sultanate 
of Biak to Duteh territory in 1458, moulded in 1873 into the new 
Residency of the " East) Coast of Sumatra,” freah- scope was nfforded 
to commercial and agriculimtal enterprise, and  consiilorable increase 
of our knowledge of the country waa tho natural consequence, With 
thi oxtunsive cmpine af Monangknban, in evory nespect the moet imber- 
esting part of the island, Marden wus only superficially acquainted. 
Tt now forme the government of “ West Const of Sumatra,” divided into 
the Residencios of Tupanuli, Pallang, and the Padang Highlands, the 
first including part of the Batak country and some tracts formerly 
halongitie to Achon, 

The protracted war, lasting with brivf interruptions frm 1821 to 
1837, and ending in the conquest of thu onow famous Empire; the 
surveys of Beyerinck (1849-47) and Cluysenuor (1873-75); the geo- 
gnostic researches of the engineers do Greve, Verbeek, and other which 
led.to the discovery, in 1869, of Immenka deposits of exoellont cual near 
the River Ombilin; tle notes of numerous scientific travellers, among 
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whom the names of Korthals, van Oort, Horner, Muller, Osthoff, Teve- 
man, Cordes, Ludeking and Beecari deserve especial mention — these 
form the principal steps by which we have gradually acquired « much 
more aconrate knowledge of these parts than anyone could boast of in 
the beginning of this century, 

The Residency of Bencoolen, on the southern part of the west coust, 
of which the Dutch became masters by cession from England in 1824, 
has been well studicd by Marsden, yet even bere our knowledge lina 
sinoe been considerably extended, partly through the researches of 
British travellers while Raffles was Liontenant-Governor of Fort Marl- 
borough, partly through those of Dutch officials and tourists, including 
thy comprehonsive though superficial survey by Major Steck in 1806, 
which forms the somewhat frail basis of our present maps 

The Lampong districts, forming the southernmost Residency of 
Sumatra, were surveyed in quite as superficial a mannor by the same 
Officer. But wo derive highly interesting information on this country 
from the travellers Du Bois, Zollinger, Kohler, and Neulronner van der 
Tank. 

The extensive and celebrated province of Palembang has become 
infinitely better known since Marsden’s time in consequence of the 
wars carried on between 1819 and 1825 ending in the suppression of the 
Sultanate, of the subsequent expeditions for pacifying and annexing 
the semi-independent provinces.of the interior, of the surveys of Major 
Steck and others, and of the contributions to our knowledge by Captain 
Salmond, Presgrave, Court, de Sturler, Pretorius, Gramberg, Teyaman, 
Wallace, Motinike, and others. 

To the north of Palembang, filling the space between that province 
and the East Coast Residoncy, lie the native states of Jambi, Indrgiri, 
and Kampar. ‘Tho first is considered as an appendage of Palombang, 
the second as & fief of the Sultan of Lingga, and therefore belonging to 
the Residency of Rio, and the third sa being, to a certain extent, con- 
nected with Siak, on which it was formerly dependont. Of this part of 
Stumstra our knowledge is still very scanty, The Kampar River is 
almost entirely nnknown, Of the Indragiri River (called aleo higher up 
the Kuantan Kiver, and in its upper course, throngh the Padang High- 
lands, the Ombilin) the middle course is unexplored. Of the Jambi I 
shall say more presently. 

Tho Dutch Geographical Society, from the date of ita fonndstion in 
1873, considered it to be, not its only, but its most important task to fill 

up gradually the numerous gape still existing in our knowledge of the 

Tndian Archipelago. As Sumatra has recently engaged muck attention 
on account of the: Achenese war, the sudden development of agrioultural 
industry in the Bast Coast Residencies, and the disoovery of the cval- 
fields of Ombilin, the Society was impressed with the fact that one of the 
most interesting divisions of the island, though nominally under the 
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of Netherlands India, had heen left almost entircly unex- 
plored. ‘The Sultanate of Jambi is conterminous, on the weet side, with 
the Padang Highlands and Bencoolen, on the south with Palembang, on 
the north with the districts dependent on our vassal, the Sultan of 
Lingga.. It is watered by 4 fine navigable river, which has its source 
in our own territory, and may possibly be used for the transport of the 
Ouibilin coal. Jambi comprises the inlamd districts of Pankalan-Jambu,* 
Batang-Asei, Limun, Korinehi, Sorampei, and Sungei-Tenang. Some 
of these districts have excited curiosity by the fame of their natural 
beauty, thoir mineral wealth, and the number and industry of their 
inhabitants. This Sultanate was ulimost a ferra incognita, although, in 
its immediate neighbourhood, the towns on the west coast had long 
beon connected by that symbol of advanced civilisation, the electric 
telegraph, | 

The project of an expedition to Central Sumatra was first started by 
Colonel Versteog, at thy fifth general meeting of tho Socicty, held at 
Rotterlam on the 20th of June, 1874. It was warmly commended by 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands, patron of the Society, and was finally 
adopted with general approval. ‘The. original projeet was to enibrace 
the wholo sren watered by the Jambi River (which 1 will henovforth 
call by iis native name of Batang f-Huri) und its affluetits, from their 
sourods to their common embouchare. 

In consequence of this resolution, special inquiries were set on foot 
by the Council, for which the aid of Government was sought and readily 
granted. Tho Indian authorities were consulted, and fonnd to be 
favourable to the expedition, and many interesting documents were for- 
warded from Indie, which enihled Colonel Versteog to submit a more 
definite plan to the general meoting of the Society which met on 
December 4th, 1975. Jt was then decided that the expedition should 
consist of two sections, one travelling by land, in order to explore the 
scurces of the river, and its affluents in the Padang Highlands; the 
other making use of a steam launch, or other «mall craft, to explore 
the river from its mouth upwards, and to panstrate either by the head 
river or ita affluenta, as far ug they might be found navigable. 

Theechemo being po far advanced, the Council resolved tu entrust 
its further management to a committer of five members, which, in the 
course of 1876, collected the necessary funds for the expedition through 
private subscriptions and Government aid. ‘The Government not only 
grunted a suleidy, bat yavo the free use of a new steam launch destined 
for Indian service, and many other fucilities. Ae soon as the possibility 
of carrying out the project was ensured, a choice was made from among 
the numerous candidutes who wished to join the expedition. Lioutenant 

Schouw Santvoort, uf the Royal Dutch Navy, was selected as chisf of the 
* The name ts derived from the Jamba fruit. Pankalan-J 
lanes teonae titer, a fruit, ‘aml is « corruption. 
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expedition, and to command the launch, Hw immediately set to work, 
with zenl and alacrity, to supervise the equipment, to procure the 
necessury instruments, and to collect all existing information concerning 
the region to be explored. 

It will bo agreeable to tho British public to learn that all the 
existing information respecting the inland districts of Korinchi, Pankalan- 
Jambu. Serampei, and Sungei~Tenang was derived from English sources. 
The notes preserved by Mr. Marsden of a visit to Korinchi by the 
botanist Campbell, and of two military expeditions commanded by 
Lieutenant Dare to Serampei and Suugei-Tenang, and the narrative of a 
voyage from Meko-Moko to Korinchi and Pankalan—Jambu by Thomas 
Barnes, printed in part in the *Maloyan Miscellanies,’ contained the 
only trustworthy notices of these interesting regions, Tt was, however, 
a great drawback that the publication of Barnes's voyage had been left 
imperfect by the suspension of the publication of the * Malayan 
Mistellanies,” and that oven the map of this journoy was wanting. The 
Dutch Geographical Society, therefore, is greatly obliged to Mr 
(ements Markham, whose kindness procured it a complete oopy of 
Barnes's journey from the original manuscript, and the accompanying 
map. This has proved to be of considerable value, for it has served 
partially to fill up the gape left in the work of the Sumatra expedition, 
owing to the hostile attitude of the natives of the interior, which, in 
some instances, impeded its progress, and in others led to prohibitions 
on the part of tho Governmont, anxious lost it should be involved in 
now difficulties while the war with Achen was atiil raging. . 

Lientonant Schouw Santvoort had, ae his colleagues, Mr. Makkink in 
the capacity of mate, and Mr. Hermans as machinist. The rest of the 
crew, cunsisting of native sailure anid stokors, were to be ready on his 
arrival at Batuvio; whither the launch was conveyed free, of course, by 
the Netherlands Steam Navigation Company. The other members of 
the expedition were Mr. D. D. Veth « civil engineer, and Mr J, FP. 
Snelleman the naturalist. As chief of the second section it wax thought 
advisable to select some ane who was well acquainted with the language 
and customs of the country, and, on the recommendation of the Governor 
of “Sumatra West Coast,” Mr. A. L. van Hasselt was appointed. Ho 
wus to join his colleagues at Padang. 

The party started from the Helder on January 13th, 1877, and 
arrived at Padang on February 23rd, where they were received by van 
Hasselt. Schouw Santvoort, though bound for Batavia in order to take 
comand of tho steam launch, disembarked with his colleagues at 
Padang, sending on the mate and machinist to take charge of the vessel 
daring his abeence. Before leaving Amsterdam he hed oaked anil 
obtained permission from tho committee to inaugurate the expedition by 
making & journcy scrow Sumatra from Padang to Jambi, 
by any European, provided that the Governor of * Sumates West Coast” 
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‘considered it feasible. After having accomplished this journey he was 

to proceed from Jambi to Batavia for the launch, with which he was to 

oontinne the exploration of the river. As» the Governor was willing to 
note this plan, Schouw Santvoort resolyed to adhere to it. 

__ It will bo well here to. give » wight sketch of the political condition 
of Central Sumatra, which in itself was ons of the most important dis- 
coveries made by the expedition. 

The Sultanate of Jambi was, in former times, immediately conter- 
minous with the empire of Menangkahau. Tho exact limits cannot 
now, and probably never could have been, determined with securacy, 

as the colonists from Menangkabeu gradually multiplied in the ad- 
joining uninhabited wilds, At all ovents, it is certain that the district 
onlied Rantan-di-Baroch or Rantan-Batang-Hari (extending along both 
siden of the great river down from the pomt at which it loaves our 
present territory near Gasing, to Tanjung and Simalidu, tho first 

Villages of the Jambi torritory) bolonged to Menangkuban. To the 
south of the bend northwards, made by the Batang-Hari at a little 
distance from Gasing, some other Menangkabau communitics are to be 
fonnd, in the district now called Tebo and Bunga, partly on the banks 
of the Yujuan, an afftuent of the great river, and partly about the 

urees of thie Batang-Tobo, at the foot of Gunung-Tudjuh, a mountain 
Fees moeth-oalk from the peak of Korinchi, 

By the conquest of Menmgkaban, in consequence of the Padri 
wurs,” the whole of the ompir: was nominally brought under the 
Dutch dominion, Bat the nature of « Malay State rather resembles a 
fendatory republic, composed of a great number of small snd semi- 
indupondent communities, thana trae monarchy. It is held together by 
the wuthority of a sultan with little power, and an object rather of 
veneration than obedience. ‘This was the reason why the Dutch 
supremacy could only be maintained gs far as it was enforced by the 
strong arm. Potty wars raged in the Padang Highlands until 1845, the 

acknowledging Dutch authority being gradually extended to 
the present limits of the provinces, and in some directions a Sittle 
further, But the remote communities belonging to the Runtan-di- 

Baroch maintained or relapsed into # dubions independence, differing in 
degree according to the disposition of the inhabitants and the ambition 
and energy of thdir chief. The most audacious and most influential of 
thew: petty potentater is the Raja of Siguntur, whose residence is 
situated at the northernmost point of the northern bend of the Batang- 
Hari. Siguntnr, long left to itself, at present affects complete indepen- 
denes, obstinatoly rofuses all connection with the Dutch, and enforces, 
by ita influence, » similar policy in the neighbouring petty States of 
Pulo-Panjong and Sungei-Kambut. The other small Rantan States, 


_ ©The Pairis were s religions weet in Mensnykalan, finatios with doctrines like the 
Wahabees. Their wars led to Dutch interforenoy 1833-34. 
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Takang on the Pangéan (the northernmost affluent of the great river) 
and Lubukh-Uluny-Aling, lying along the Batang-Hari to the south of 
its nnion with the Mamun, acknowledge the Dutch supremacy, and are 
independent rather from neglect on the European, than from presump- 
tion on their own side, Sungei-Kunjeit, Indamay, and Tanjang-Alam 
on the Yujuat are only connected with Dutch government by their 
hereditary allegiance to the chief of Sungei-Pagu, who holds m that 
division the post of chief native fanvtionary.* Talan and Surigei- 
Liman, at the foot of the Gunung-Tndjuh, are very little known, but 
seem to stand in a similar relation to the native chief of Pasimp#i, in 
the adjacent division of the XTL Kotas. i 

In 1834 the Dutch Government made a contract with the State of 
Jambi, the sultan at that time secking the protection of @ stronger 
power against the turbulence of hia own vussals, Bat his suocessor, 
who ssconded the throne in 1855, refused allegiance to his European 
masters, After varions warnings an expedition was sent in 1858, which 
stormed the Kraton and drove ont the sultan. His mncle, the present 
Sultan Ahmed, was then set up in his place. Tho former sultan, gene- 
rally called Sultan Taha, fled into the interior, and was not pursued, 
The Dutch, content to be masters of the coast, by establishing a post at 
Jambi, and appointing a Political Agent to the now sultan’s court, and 
receivers of duties at the entrances of the principal rivers, patched up o 

t for part of the kingdom only, Sultan Taha was left anmo- 
lested, and the chiofs of the interior were allowed to shift for thomaelves. 

At the time when the expedition was equipped, the real relation in 
which the two sultans of Jambi stood to cach other was éntirely 
unknown. Thanks to the knowledge acquired by the expedition, wo 
now Jearn that the old saltan established himself at Telukh-Rendal: on 
the Batang-Hari, near the mouth of the Tahir; that his authority, as 
far ae it ever wont, is still acknowledged by all the chiefs along the 
Batung-Hari and its affluonts down to the mouth of the Tambesi; that 
the present sultan, unable to enforce their obedience, acquiescos in this 
state of things and does not even pretend to exert any influence beyond 
thé point indicated; and that Sultan Taba, as waa to be oxpooted, bears 
& mortal hatred to the Europeans who strove to deprive him of his power, 
and spares no means to excite the different chiefe against any porson 
who may be considered as an agent of the Dutch Government: 

This then was the reason why the oxpedition under Mr. van Tasselt 
was refused entrance into the district of Batang-Asei, and was expelled 
from Liman, and why even the steam launch was impeded in her pro- 
gress by monaces at Telukh-Benkal on the Batang-Hari, and by actual 
resiatanoe at Ladang-Panjang on the Tambesi. Our gallant travellers, 
unaided by any military force or official authority, and clogged by in- 
structions which made it their chiof duty not to involve Government in 

* The chiof mative functionsry fn every diviaton, or laras, 's called Kapalo-laras, 
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any difficulties, were unable to overcome tho obstacles thrown in their. 
Why. 
7 This ia the explanation of the exploration of Central Samatra hoving 
boon left imporfoot, notwithstanding the most stronuots efforts, and why 
tho blimk- space on the inp, thongh consilorably riduced, has not entirely 
disappearm The two sectiona of the expedition have never been whle 
to join, except in 40 faras that both van Hassolt and Veth, towards the 
end of their lalonrs, have visited: Mr. Cornelissen, the successor of Schonw 
Santyoort in the courmand of the lanoch, by proceeding from. Palambang 
to Jami by sea. The distanee which separates the two furthest points 
of tha expedition, downwards and wpwarde, from the mouth of the 
Aamnn to Simalidu, will probably not exoced 40 miles following the 
windings of the river, The distance from Ladang-lanjang on tho ‘Tam- 
besi, the utmost paint reached by the launch, ond Temiang on the River 
Lim (connected with the Tambesi throngh the Batang-Asei), the 
nimoat point reuched in this direction by van Hessolt and Veth, will not 
be much more than 30 miles, ; 

I now pase to a brief aceount of the different routes and stations of 
the travellers. loginuiig with Schouw Santvoort’a journey aires the 
island. 

‘Schouw Santvoort lift Padane towards the end of March, 1877, pro- 
ceeding by the shortest way to Bodor-Alam in the X11. Kotas, where he 
wis joined by Toon Ku di Rombah, the native chief (Kajwla-laraa) of 
Singei-Pann, whom Government had pointed ont as the fittest persan to 
accompany him on account of his credit with the Monangkalan chicfa 
on the Yojuan. On April 4th he crowed the Sungei-Ekom, forming the 
Frontier between the Padang Highlands and tho Tebo and Bunga 
district, Following the course of the Yujuan, he crossed thy territory of 
Stugel-Kunjoit, Indamar,and Tanjang-Alam,until then entirely unknown, 
Teaching the Jambi territory on the ith. At Rantan [kin (tho head 

_Willage of « chiof, with the title of Tiumenggung, dependont on Jambi), 
he was left by hie companion and most of his followers, Bot the 
Tumenggung, whose good opinion he was so fortunate ua to gain, 
allowed him to equip a bowt, and furnished him with on escort. Though 
generally the object of suspiclon and ill-will, he had hitherto overcome 
all difficultivs by calm and prudent conduct. Bat on reaching the point 
of the junction Mtwoen the Yujoan with the Batang-Hari at Tolnkh- 
Kaya-Putih, and eo entering the region under the immodiate awny of 
Sultan Taha, om the 14th, he was exposed to actual danger, which he only 
vluded hy proceeding in the most wnostentations and clandestine way 
possible, On the 17th ho reached Dusun-Tungah, the capital of Sultan 
Ahmed, but at onen rowed on ta Jambi, to meet the Political Agent, 
Mr. Niesen, tho chiof representative of Government in those parts, who 
riceived him with the groutest cordiality. On the 20th he continned 
the journey to Palembang, following on nunsual runte, partly by land 
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ana partly by water, und reaching the capital on the 27th, just in time 
to omnburk in the mail steamer, arriving ot Batavia on the 20th. 

The umount-of information collected by Schoww Santvoort during 
this rapid wnd porilons journey is truly wetonishing, and all enleoquant 
experionce laa tonded to confirm the correctness of the views: hoe formed 
respecting tho state of the country. | 

On June 17, Scheuw Santvoort was back at Jambi with the steam 
launch completely equipped, but sa the mate. with the instruments, 
could not arrive until the 25th of July, he was unablo to enter upon his 
regular work at first, Nevertheless, his time wus most usefully em- 
ployed in visiting tho sultan and other chiefs, in collecting informmtion, 
in trying the qnalities of hie vessel, aud in various excursions to the 
settlaments af Soha and Muara-Kompell, to the lakes in the vicinity of 
Dueun-Tengah, and to some Hind» antiquities ot Muar—lambi. After 
the arrival of the mate, he sas still detained some weeks at Jambi: by 
wsories of litfle accidents very trying to his patience, and also by the 
unnenally low level of the water in the Batang-Hari, which lasted thrmigh 
the whole of the dry-season of 1877. Howover, this -was favournble for 
tho survey of the lower part of tha river, which was accordingly oxe- 
onted with great accuracy. It. proved impossible to aseend higher wp 
than Dusn-Kiiah, only a littl above Sultan Ahmed's residonoe of Trsun- 
Tonsil, Under these untowanl cireumstances, the draught.of tho lannch 
proved to be too minch for the service required of her, At the eanre-time 
the reperts us to the state of Foaling In tho interior, and tho disposition of 
Sultan Taba, whe wos hixhly inownsed at the voyagestealthily made by 
a Bnropean sorost his dominions, became more und more alarming. Even 
Sultan Aluned began to tremble for his safety, aml implored the aid of 
the Politieal Agent, That officer adopted measures which indnonl Sultan 
Toha to seek preater security by tying up the inseeeasible Tahir River, 

Meanwhile, Sahouw Santvoort, despairing of being ablo to proceed 
with the survey of the Batang-Hari before the setting-in of the monsoon, 
resolved to go by sea to the mouth of the Toughal, # river to the north 
of the Batang-Hari, wnd to explore it we high up as posible, With this 
object In view, be loft Jambi an Qotober 20th, reaching the mouth of thy 
Tonghalon November tst.. On the ord he arrived at Tungung-Puolong, 
white, finding his progress obstructed by heavy tranks under water, hoe 
was obliged to turn back: On the 7th he was again in the month of the 
Batang-Hari. Here his heart was gladdened by the news that an 
understanding between Sultan Almed and the Pangéran Ratoe (Crown 
Prince), who had hitherto taken tho side of the Sultan Tuho, had con- 
siderably improved the prospects of hia intended voyage up tho river, 
and that the early rains promised a speedy rising of the waters, 

Ho was now animated by the most eanguine expectations, Yet the 
rising came on vory slowly, and he had not been able to make a now 
trial, when a sndden and entirely unexpected death overtook him, Hw 
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had passed tho evening of November 22nd choorfully with the family of 
Mr. Nieson. In the morning of the 23rd ho was fonnd dail Ini his hed, 
without any sign of pain or contortion, and in the attitude of ‘the most 
tranquil sleep, ; 

Meauwhilo, the other travellura, under the able guidance of Mr. van 
Hasselt, after somo stay wt Padang, and a tour to the Fort-de-Kook, 
with the view of making sume arrangements with the Resident of the 
Padang Highlands, began the survey of the southern division of that 
‘Provines, known hy the name of [X.and XIU. Kotaa, and embracing 
the sublivisions of Balok, Supayang, Lolo, and Sungel-Panu.. They 
arrived at Solok on April 2nd, and, after due preparation, proceeded on 
the 15th to Supayang, which place they had chosen for their first 
station. "Their other successive stations were at Silago, Sijunginny, 
Alahan-Panjang, and Muura-Labu: their hend-quarters in tho Inst 
visited district of the XU. Kotas being divided betwoon Lubukh- 
Gadang and Bedar-Alam, 

Starting from these different stations; as é many cmtrea ef apera- 
tions, Veth surveyed the whole of the IX. und XII. Kotas, making 
excursions on foot or ou horsoback through the wildest and most 
desolate, as well ag througli thoy most populovs and enltivated tracts, 
irymg by boat the uavigubility of every aflinent of the Batang-Hurl, 
taking photogrmpha of every intereating’ site, collecting pedlogical 
specimens, keoping a metecrological journal, and climbing the two 
highest and moat romarkablo mountains in. the country, Both these 
mountains are voloances, not entirely extinct, namely Mount Tulang, 
near Alshan-Ponjgng, distinguished ‘hy ite beautifal cluster of” Inkos, 
anil the never-bofore wscended peak of Korinehi, measuring about 8600 
metres (11,920 feet), and probably the thind or fourth mountain in 
height in the whole archipelago, New Guinca excppted.* "vs 

Though prevented by the hostile demonstrations of the Raja of 
Siguntur, and tho subsequent interdict of Government from thoroughly 
exploring the Hantan-ti-Rarooh, and taking a view of the Menanekahau 
communities in Tebo and Bunga, Mr. Veth contrived to visit the 
friendly: Kota of Takung, to sacend Mount Sula to the north of 
Siguntur, to navigate the Buting-Hari from the mouth of the Potter to 
that of the Mamun, and aftorwardy from Gasing to the mouth of the 
Potter, all places situated beyond the actual limite of Duteh territory. 
By these tneana ho aseortuined the course and havigatility of the 
Batang-Hari from Gasiug ty Siguntur. He also discovered the extent 
of itv northern bend along our frontier, He was the first to discover 
Hits bend, all preceding maps representing thie river as flowing fronk 
Gasing directly eastward, ‘The ciroumstance of this bend bringing the 
river wo much nearer to the coalfield on the Ombilin, indeed him to 

* The peuk of Korinchi ser to bo sitrymesed ta height by G + Rinjani on 
Lomo, Gusing Sexers {x Soro, an perhaps Ganong Kiatalis oon, vie 
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explore the intervening country and part of the River Kuantan (as the 
Ombilin in called in its middle comrse}. He wlsa wishel to, trace the 
direction in which a railwuy might bo constructed, for bringing tho coal: 
to the river. ‘The coal would bo of much greater valoo if brought down 
to the esat cost than to any part of the weat coast, on account of the 
vininity of Singapore and Batavia, ‘Tho Batang-Huri, too, ia probably 
more fit for the conveyance of the minoral than the Ombilin. 

Mr. Veth, being prohibited by the Government Irom entering 
Korinehi, olvtained a view of that mtervsting vallwy, with its luke and 
sirriuniding mountains, from the top ofthe peak. The knowledge thus 
acynirod, together with orul Information diligently collected, tended 
materially to correct ournotions of that couutry- 

fo all the more interesting and more dangerous parts of these 
excuriions, the geographer of the expedition hud constantly at hia side: 
the intelligent chicf van Hasselt, to assist him with his experience and 
knowlulge of the language, and with his ready poneil where the oppor- 
tunity for taking plotogmiphs was wanting. At the sume time, van 
Hasselt made most diligent researches with ruferenoo to the manners. and 
entomes of the inhahitants, their traditions and superstitions, and the 
atate of agriculture. He brought together » large nomber of doowments 
serving to illnstrote the litth-known Malay district of Menangkahay, so 
difftront trom the ordinary Malay, either written or spoken, and an 
ethnological collection of extraordinary complotensss: In forning this 
oolleetion he was materially sesisted by tho nuturlist Snelloman, whe, 
thongh genorally timiting his excursions to tho more immediate neigh 
bonriiood of the places choacn as stations, saw his immeyat soolugical 
and -hotantoeal collections conatantly increased by the cuntelbutivins 
anitotiad by van Huaselt in the wilde. 

After finishing the intondml survey of the southern part of tw 
Pulling Highlands, our travellers returned to Padang in January 1878, 
whence thoy intended te go by sea to Reycoolen, and then to eraw tho 
Tange of mountains separating the Residency of Bencoolon from tliat of 
Palotslang, in order tp make @ trial of penetrating into the intorior of 
Jali from the southern side, wvolding the forbidden districts con- 
ferminous with the Padang Highlands. ‘Tho Rosiilent of Palombang 

‘expwcted that they would le favourably recoived in Limun, and that 
thie would pave the way for their ulterior rswarches. High hopes ware 
entertained of the eiqcess thus promised, tut on their arrival at Padang 
thoy laboured tinder considerable depression of spirita, on secount of dhe 
Tapropitions, tidings they received from varions quarters. Froni Jambi 
they hod been informed of the sudden death of their friend Schone 
Santvoort; from Amsterdam a lettor was received oottainings the roca] 
of Suelleman of a measure of unavoidable economy; from Palorhang 
the Resident intimated that their wet course would be to come there hy 
way of Batavia, a hint which they gould not neelect as coming from go 
No, XIL—Dee, 1879.] 8's 
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liigh on unthority, thengh contrary to their own. views na to the true 
interests of the expedition. 

Suellen left Tadang with the mail steamer to Batavia on 
Jurmary 26th, and readhod Lome on March Oth, the same day on which 
Lieutenant C, H. Cornelissen of tho Datch Royal Navy, choren as the 
succeasar of the ileceased obiof of the expedition, loft the Holder, bound 
for Batavia. Van Haxsolt om) Voth set out for Batavia on March 7th. 
Thoy reached Palembung on March 22nd, where thoy were joined by Licu- 

tomant Cornolissen on the 12th, who lind with him-anow machinist, named. 
Suijdewint. We now enter upon the sevoni period of the expedition. 

‘Meanwhile, however, an important expluring expedition on the 
Batang-Hari was mnilertuken by Mr, Proys van der Hooven, the 
Resiiont of Palombang, in the Government stuamor Barito, from 
Fobrnary 4th to 2#th, 1878. ‘This expedition was anilortaken partly to 
enforce tho authority of tho enltan upheld by the Dutch Government 
in the Interior, by an imposing demonstration. The Resident was also 
desirous, uftor the reports thut had reached him of the prvtiobility of 
ruilway commimmication between the Ombilin coal-fichis and the Batang- 
Buti, to juilgo tiy hie own observation of the value of the river as o 
highway for traffic: Tle took with him Mr, Nicwen, the Political Agent, 
and Mr. Makkink, the mate of the steam launch, to whom the scientific 
work waa entrosted Mukkink, thongh very young. showed during 
this ecrvice how well ho had profited by tho lessons of his beloved: chief, 
Schouw Santvoort, He malo an excellont map of the river, and deter- 
mined lutitudes and longitudes with great accuracy. The Duteh 
Geogruphion] Society owes tt to him that the voyage of the Barite 
(which, owing to favourable circumstances, aacondod the river higher 
than the steam Jaueh had ever done, and reached the Rantan frontier 
at Bimalidu and Tanjung) was serviceable to science. 5o far ae its 
geographionl zesults aro concerned, tho voyage of the Barito. may be 
considered os part of the Central Sumatra Expedition. 

Wien van Hamelt and Veth reached Palombang. tho Borito had 
returned, and-was ordered to traneport them to the scone of their future: 
labonrs by tho River Must ani its affluent the Batang-Rawas. Thoy 
reashod Muara-Rupit on April 2nd, and! thence proceeded by land to 
Surilungtn, the residence of the chief Government officer in the Ruawas 
district, where they expected to find everything prepared for their 
ontranes into the adjacent country of Limmn. In this expectation they 
were most ornelly deceived. Tt appeared that there was one chief of 
som influendo in that country, called Payung-Putih, who favoured the 
Duteh Government, Wnt that all the rest cided with Sultan "Tabi, wand 
wer decilodly advarse to admitting our travellers. Pending. the 
negotiations with Payung-Putih, they mado «tour through the Rawss 
Uiateict, and tried to enter the territory of the Batang-Asel, a tributary 
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of the Tambesi, aml iteclf the recipient of the Limun River at Muara- 

The Batang-Asei district, also part of Jambi, though the poople 
speak the Malay of Menangkaban, hos Rawns and Limun to the south, 
Timon to the east, the upper Uln-Tambesi district or Serampei to the 
Horth, and Sungei-l'enang tothe west, Ourtravellers mot with tho chiafs 
on the frontier, and fonnd them very well disposed. At the same time, 
diowover, they declared it to ba impossibly to admit strangers without 
the express orders of their sovercign, the Sulton Tahu. Baulked of their 
purpose, the travellers, after ascertaining that no tidings from Phyung 
Putih had yot been received, resolved to visit thi Palembang district of 
Lebung, which proved to boone of the most beautiful and interesting 
regions of Sumatra, and so preposterouily laid down on existing maps 
that a more careful survey was in the highest doprue desirabla. 

The way from Rawas to Lebung lay through an entirely nnexplored 
and almost imporvions, but eminently picturesque wilderness, and over 
a mountain ridge separating the waters of the Batung-Rawas and those 
of the Kataun, the principal river of Lebung. Having traversed this 
country in every direetion, our travellers proceeded from ‘Tapus, the chief 
village of Lebang, to Kapayang in the district of Rejang, whore, taking 
their route throngh the mountainous district of Sindang, they returmed 
toSuralangunon June t7th. During thie interesting excursion Mr. Veth 
took many beantiful photographs at first, but it proved impossible, owing 
to the want of coolics and the difficultion.of the rond, to carry the appa 
ratus into the Letung oontry. During this tour Mr. van Tasaclt made 
diligent researches into the various dialects of the Rojang Tanprunge, yuite 
distinct from the Malay, but nover yet studied. Ho investigated thy 
Renchong alphabet, which is peculiar fo these regions and colloeted 
overy fragment of literary composition or traditional loro he cord Lay 
funds on, besides inquiring into the manners and institutions of the 
people. 

On returning to Surulangun, tho explorers were at last informed of 
the result of the negotiations with Payang-Putih, In their alwence he 
had been to that place in porsim, and declared hin readiness to receive 
them. Unhappily his power proved to he unequal to his good-will. 
Leaving Surulangun on June 28th, the travellers wore detained several 
days near the frontier. At last they proceeded, under the protection of 
the friewlly chief, on July 6th, reached Kampong-Pondok, on the Lintun 
River, on foot, nnd Tyminng, the furthest point of their progress, by 
water. Hers they wore informed that several chiefs hud mustered their 
forces in order to expel thom. They determined to retreat calmly, wider 
favour of m moonlight night, by rowing up tho river to Menkadel. 
Hearing that further retreat by water was no longer ante, ay their 
enemies had mustered in force ot Kampong-Pondok, they continued 
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their retreat hy rugged footpath, Toading to Sungei-Baung on) the 
Batang-Rawas, whonee they returned to Surulangon in the evening of 
July 9th, 

ae further tidings of Payung-Patih were waited for, but when they 
at longth arrived on Jnly 25th, they were so unfawonrable, that all hopes 
of ponetruting into the inland Jambi districts from the Palembang sido 
were considered to be at an end. 

Tt waa now resolved that van Hngeelt should proceed to Jambi by way 
of Palembang, to consult with Curnilisen and the Political Agent as 
to what reniained to be done or attempted. Mr Veth, meanwhilo, was to 
pack the collbetions and baggage, and forward them to Palembang. He: 
area thon to orcas on foot, by o circaitong route, the whole breadth of the 
Recideney of Palumbang, and to await the return of hia friend from 
Jamba, at the edpital 

Meanwhile Cornolisson had twico sucoseded in penetrating fur into 
the inland districts in dhe steam launch, but on both ocensivuns ho had 
een compelled to return by tho menacing attitude of the natives. His 
firet voyage was made between Juno LOth and July:4: “He proceeded up 
the Botang-Hari as far an Tclukh-Bonieal, a few miles helow the furthest 
point reached by the Harits. Corneliawin feared fest the eninity of the 

-popniation might prove # serious danger, in the event of the Inunth 

winiline, und he, therefore, resolved to retire. (On the voyage back, he 

explored part of the Tebo River, and steamed up the Tambesi as far as 
Rangkiling, whence he was obliged to return from want of coal, 

In undertaking his second voyage, Cornelissen had in view tho 
campletion of the survey of tho Tumbesi, at the mouth of the Batang- 
Asti, und thore to moot van Hasselt and Veth, who hoped to reach 
that plugs with the aid of Payong-Putih. He left Jambi on the 
16th of July, taking with him the Pulitical Agent and Taden-TMnsan, 
sondinlaw-of Sultan Ahmed, On the 22nd he pasesd the mouth of the 
Marangin, the great affluent through which the Tanrbeai communiutes 
with the like of Kooiichi. Hitherto all hal gone woll, but on the next 
day, #leatning towarte Ladang-Panjang, he wae disturbed by a olandes- 
tine shat from a laduny (dry rice field) on the river hank. On approach- 
ing « village, it waa found that a great mob had collected wider the 
guidance of sume funatival haji, and scemed rosilyed to prevent either 
his lareling or his puseaye, Requesting Htaden-Hasan to land and inquire 
ity the cawes of the disturbance, le soon received a reply that Frro- 
penne weld by no mount be suffered to pass Being uuprmparnd far 
hostilities, nothing remained jut to return. Ho came back to Jambi on 
July 2th. 

‘Cormotissm. wns soon afterwards infornied of the similur disappoint- 
ment of his colleagues, by Mr. van Tlasselt who reached Jambi on the 
42th of Angnst, Roporis also arrived that the apirit of resistance had 
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of Palembang had made a proposal to the Government, fo mnintain its 
authority by erecting « fort at the mouth of the Tahir; Imt thia plan 
was not adopted. 

Van Hasselt returned from Jamin overland, nearly by the samo 
route that had been followed hy Schoaw Sanutvoort when ho imadetis 
journey across tho ialand, Meanwhile Veth left Palembang on Septom- 
ber 10th, and proceeded to Jambi, whore he made several trips wp and 
déwn tho river in the steam launch for the purpose of taking photo- 

griplis, Departing from Jambi, Veth finally left Sumatra on Octobor 

14th, arriving in Holland on Fobraary 8th, 1879. 

Van Hasselt loft Palembang on September 26th, 1878, remainod uoine 
time at Batavia, aud then proceeded to the Padang Highlands, to stuily, 
with the aid of intelligent natives, the literary and linguistic documents 
he had colleeted. He wovomplished this during o sojourn of some weels 
at Paya-Kumbok, the head village of the DL. Kotos, and returned ta 
Batavia towards the end of November. Here ho olitained leave to pro- 
ceed: home, with a view to giving hiv aid in the publication of the rewnlts 
of the expedition; and arrived in Holland lust May. 

Tt had been previoutly armnged that Cornelissen, after finishing hia 
work in the service of the Googmphical Sovwiety, shonld: not return to 
Enrope, but rejoin the naval service in India, He remainod at Jambi 
completing hia, maps, arranging. his. reports, and collecting information 
until March 1870. On the 14th of March ho left Jambi,accompanied by 

“Makkink, and proceeded to Batavia, whine Makkink obtainod a passage 
home in the same mail steamer which took van Hasselt to Europe 

In the regions visited by the Sumatra oxpodition, the imost im- 
portent foature—the River Batang-Hari—haa, through the labours if ith 
membera, from the lowst known of the great rivers of Sumatra, become 
the one most carefully explored. Tutil now the Musi or Palembang 
River’was conmdored fo be the largest stream in the island, nt since 
the Batang-Hari has become so much better known, if appeurs to he bry 
ne mwane inferior to the rival stream, The direct distance from the 
source to the mouth, in a stright line, isin both cases almost equal, viz. 
340 kilumetres (210 miles), but the actual length, putting aside the 
windings of the upper course, oxeceds 800 kilometres (490 miles) for the 
Batang-Hari, ani is not much more than 600 (370 miles) for the Musi. 

For smaller prokue the Batang-Hari is navigable downwards from 
the mouth of the Sibiti, which joins it in the centre of the southern 
Padang Highlands. It is, therefore, practicable for the transport of 
merchandise over o length of 760 kilometres (480. miles), while tha 
Mugi is fit for such transport only over a length of 540 Idlometrew 
(330 miles). 

The Government steamer Barito,a paddle-whoal bowt with a draught, 
of 16 decimetres (94 feet), could navigate the Ratang-Hari without any 
diffivulty as faraa Simalidn, tliat is over a distance of 600 kilometres 
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(STO tiles), or threefyurtha of its length. On the Masi it could not 
arcana higher than the mouth of the Rawas,s distance of 40 kilometres 
(210 niiles), or not snuch moro than half the Jength of the river. 

Any comparison between the affluents of the two rivens would le 
‘nsafe, owing to the itcompletences of onr knowledge. The Batang- 
Hari ean be reached by the Sangir from the heart of the AIL Hotas, 
aud is-comected with sme of the most beautiful and fertile districts of 
the Padang Highlands by the Pottar, the Matann, and the Pangéan. 
Of the Yujuan, 'Tebo, and ‘Tahir, which bring the tribute of their waterr 
from the provinces to the west, the second is by fir the moxt important, 
and was found, in ite lower part at least, to be naviguble for the steam 
launch; wiilat both the othors can cortsinly be navigated by native 
boata. The largest of tho affluents of this great river, the Tambesi, 
connects it with Sorampei, and by ite tributaries, with Korinchi, Batung- 
Ase, aud Limen, Tho Tambesi was navigated by the steam launch 
over a distance of 150 kilometres (99 miles), beyond which pomt ahe 
was stopped, not by want of water, but by the enmity of the natives. 
‘The Mayangin, by one of whose uppor branches the lake of Korinchi 
discharges ite superilugns waters, is o large but tortuons river, whose 
lower part proyell be navigable by the Inunch, That the Limun 
River, a more brunch of the much larger Batang-Asci, begins to be 
n&vigatile for prahue near the Rawas frontier, was proved by Mr. van 
Hasselt and Mr. Veth. 

‘The population of the territory watered by this river and its 
branches ia, on tho whole, scanty ; yot along its entire course un those 
of its chiof affinents, numerous small villages are found at short distances 
from each other, Siguutur appours to be popnlonsa, judging from. the 
extent of it nice fields, and the considerable inyportation of cattle from 
Rauntan-ii-Baroeh to the Padang Highlands argues a numerous stock. 
Cattle uty also exported, on rather a largo scale, from Tebo and Dimga 
through the XTI. Kotas. Coffeo abounds in Korinehi, and in several 
districts the produce of gold seeme to bo capuble of considurable 

~ fhe importance of the Batang-Hari, therefore, ia far from merely 
d+pending on ite fitness for the transport of the Ombilin coal. It has 
heen cleerved, with perfect justice, by the Resident of Palembang, in 
hia report on the voyaye of the Barito, that this mighty river is mavi- 
gable over & longer course than any other iu Sumatra, ond that it ts 
utminently important for communication. and commerce both with the 
eastern purie of the " West Coast Government," and with thy in tai 
districts of Jambi and Korinthi, But to make these advantages really 
available, it ia of the highest Gonseyuenve to connect the firthest nnvi- 
gible point of the river with the aitwork of roads in the West Quast 
Governumnt, atyl to seure safoty of intervourse on the river hy somo 
maces of wholaacn soverity | 
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Thus prodently aud gradually advancing, the Dutch might bring the 
whole of Contral Sumatra under their allegiance, and add to their 
dominions omow and beautifal Residency, which would soon rival 
Palombang-in importance. 

The following remarke were made after tho reading of the foregoing 
paper -— 

His Excellency Count Va Brtaspr (Netherlands Minister) esid it was with 
wrest astiafiotion and o fooling of pride and gratitude, that he had witnesesd the 
very juntercating proceedings of the evening, Profesor Veth bad brought tha 
sithject of the exploration uf Sumatra before them in such a dutailed manter that 
very little was laft for him (Count Van Fylawlt) to say, His feeling uf pride, how- 
ever, wae dis to tlie wkvowldgment by this great selentific Society of tha labours 

‘of his countrymen in opening up the unknown parts of Sumatra to the inquirer of 
eclinoe und the progress of civilisation, while his feeling of gratitude was prompled 
by the great and frivmily interest shown not only by the Geographical Soclaty, but 
by the Britieh pubilic generally, in the Inboura of his countzyoum in that ditection. 
Vor severs! yeara be hui endeavoured to promote a more regular interchange of 
communications between the Geographical Societies of the two countries, becanse he 
considered it to bo of the greatest importance, at Isuet for hin country, It was known 
to everyone that ifngland was the first colonial power in the world, but it wan 
perhape Was generally known by the public at large tint his country claimed to be 
the second, England anil the Netherlands being thus the two principal colonial 
poiver, their Interests sa auch wero in many respects the aume, and created a happy 
solidarity between the twonetiona, which led him to belinve that the labours of the 
Dutch, howerer modest they might be, formed perhaje a not unimportant link in 
the long chidu of selontific oxplotwtions which wera catricd on In several parts of the 
workL Ho considered, therefore, that the Geographical Sociaties af the two coautrias- 
were ne two honda of the same body, the Eralidh Sockty of cone belng the right 
hand, hut the moral enooursgement whieh had beer slewn to the Netherliude 
Society thal evoning would prompt the loft hand to wndeavour not to remain very 
far behind His friend, Mr. Markham, who now and then paid » short visit to 
Holland, would.agres with him when he spoke of the friendly feelings which existed 
bwtween the Geographical Societies of the two ouuntries, A now proof of that bod: 
heen: lately given by the foct that the Presklout of the Netherlands Geographical 
Society, Profestor Veth, liad had the hosone hostowed upon him of iwing elected 
carrekponding momber of the Geographical Society of London, an honour whith be 
conld sasure the Mevting wae very highly valued, and he bopedl that the presence in 
this country of Mr, Bicker-Cuurten, au agout of the Netherlands Geogmphical Society, 
would alu tend to ficilitate in future the interchange of communications between the 

Mr. A, Ki. Wanuace said the paper which bad boen rend gave hut a very brief 
accomt of ope of the mort Interesting expelitions that hul taken place in moent 
jrears in the Kasten Archipelago, He had no doubt that when if come to be poib- 
lished, it would forms work of intense Interest to everyoue who wished to have a 
Jenowledse of that wonderful part of the world, and be only hoped that some prrange- 
ment would be made by which the account of the expoditiom would be published in 
woe other language than Duteli, for thut language was almost an nniknows ona ty 
inost Europea, ‘hw island of Somatra ranked as the fourth in sino un the globe, 
‘He bad the pleasure of visiting it himself in the year 1501, thongli ho spent only 
two thontha there, and did not travel about munch, because his object waa to mako 
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collections, and st grographinal explomtions, He visited the city of Palembang, 
and went inland EO ur 00 tiles to the satitli-wortof that place, so that te war pearly 
In the dentro of the southern part of the inland, He syw a guod deal of the character 
of the country, and aa he had aly read a good deal about 11, he thought bt would he 
better for him to given bref outiine sketch of the general physical geography cif the 
inland, thes to attempt anuccotnt ofbis own Joumicrya, Sumatra differed cousiderably 
from the adjacent tlinds of Barneo uid Java, It resembiod Java in possesaing a 
magnificent chain of voleanic wountaina, hut there wae a. great dliffermnce in the 
general character of the soll und vegetation. 1: was not 6 univerenlly lucriait os 
Jara and Borneo. ‘Large portiins of |t were covered with open, gmasy plains, and 
Over a crrat part of thy lower lands the sall was by no means fertile. . Still, it did 
not require a fertile ouil to produce u tieguiGcent forest vegetation, and Sumatra 
postesed mda ploriogs virgin forests Alb the north-oastorn qurt was to = great 
extent an allerial formation, and from tho coast to 2) of 20 tiles further joland 
than Palimbeng, the country, in the ring aesaon, waa to a great extent turned into 
A lake, tough here and there little patches, just auflicient for villuges-to bo tilt 
npon them, ros perunnently above the water; the conseqrence was, it waa impoe- 
sible to travel far without boats. “But heyond that distance the ground rose slowly 
and gradually, till it became slightly mmdulating, ent by the nomerous stroame Inte 
Tittle valleys. Whe rise wns so gradund thut ab the point lie himeclf reached there 
haa be gn of a mountain, the land being w slightly undvlating plain, half inrest 
anil hall (piu tracta dotted about with villuges, and with litte mines penetrating ltt 
every direction, He heand that further infamt the qountry beexme hilly, and it Last 
jhere was a magnificent renge of volmnkt mounteina, Tt was known thot extensive 
‘coul-ficide extvtedt there, but frum what he know of the general structure of the ouuntry 
‘aniof similar coal-fclde in Botneo, he could venture to prodiot that the coal fount in 
Sumatra would net be such ancient conl os that whick wae neat in this ountry ani 
in the greater part af Europe, but recent or Tertiary coal.* 

Foam te general character of the distrilution of the mountains, and the rivers, 
al) Bowing to the northeast, a very tolerable idea could bo formed) of thr yust 
pliydical history of the country, Iwas quite evident that the grand rmge of voleanle 
monntains wae comparatively recent, and that the sreet bulk of the level portion of 
thee tstamd had been prodticel -by the wearing away of the mountains anil by the 
tiatler puurred cut fey the volonnoed being enrried down ‘by the rivers into «shallow 
im. Therefore, probably a few lundred thousand years ago Sumatra was very mroch 
mnalier-that at prevent, consisting of a great cham af movntaine with & emmpar- 
tively tartow border of lamlon each wlde, A very: euriows point in natural history 
showel that auch was the case, ‘The island of Banka was a totally distinct island 
froin Stmintmn, Ueltigy ¢ranite, and wad never joined to Sumatra, a wide arm of the pea 

having existed between the two, ‘This wna shown by tho fact that in Banka them 
were animals, hints, and insects quite distinet from those of Sumatre, ‘The fact had 
lets wocertwinuil by One Of the Dutch residents in Banks, ani inated of being» pleco 


© Bineo makin this obeervation hove met with » paper (in the * Grvlogical Maga- 
tino? (877) th the Geology of Sumutra, by ML ROD. M, Verbeek, the Directir nf thr 
ficoleetoal Sarvey of the West Const of Bumatry in which it be stated Ut the Ombillis 
eal-fleld of the Padang Wghlonds omalels of ammdatomes nonrly 1000 fort (hick, without 
mevguivable organis noming, but nosing wnconfiinmably ono mart<hale formalloe 


which & combdered ty he of Rocker age or latremedisie butween the Eocene and 
Crstactntia formmtios. The col of Sunintre will therefore Itong to the Tetley 
period ; urdl.as itnow forme the wirmmmile of biel gommtiring om the eemtral platens, It 
merrier per =sne iin comparatively moles origin of the great mountoie mnge of 
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of Sumatra, thie eal] aland was really * picoe of Malacea, liaring the same goolozi- 
al structure, and ther could be no doubt that it was onon joined to the pauinsnla of 
Malnom, Boelore the tolemnoes originated, however, Sumatra mit ali have ben: 
joined to Muleews, the continent of Asia belns wxtended so me to toolude Sunt, iunl 
the sinall Islands beycnd, "Ther row of felaidé on the west coast aluo contained somo 
peouliar animals, and were connected with Sumatia bya shalfiow pea, whereas imme- 
diately ontede them thé soa wuk suddenly to the enormous depths of the Indian. 
Ocean ; and the wonderfil similarity on the whold of the animals of Sumatm with 
tow of the Malay Peninaula rendered it perlootly certain thatthe two countries wero 
at on tito: julped, and at a nol very remote period. Still it wae remote enough for 
the intervening land to have sunk down, and then for the volcanoes.to have arisen and 
poured such a mss of matter into the wateras to form the enormous expanie of unde 
lating country, which was largely formed of a rd clayey substance anch ae wus seen 
‘fu olimeat all regions where volcanoes abound. Tt bad Goer’ deposited in_ tho sea, 
then uplifted, anid then out through by the rivers. 

As the mountains were approached, the variety and beauty of the vegetation 
incressed, and all the moty remarkable binls and insects were fuund there, aa well a0 
the hicker races of Malays, The whole of the southern portion of Sumatra wns 
Inhalited by a genuinn Mulay rice: in fact, they wero the originale of the Mainya, 
syeaking varions dialects of the Malay inngunge, Further north there were othor 
races, which, thowh bolonging to the Malay type, were not of the true Malay atock, 
and spoke different languages, So dott, all these matters world be clearly explalnel 
iy the work which Professor Voth bed promised, ond of which he apposed that the 
benttiful photographs now exhibited would form the illuatrationa, 


Notes ow the Cocos or Keeling Tlands, By Hesny 0. Fonnes, rs, 
Map, p. Sla, 
T xevr England in October 1878 for the purpose of investigating the 
fanna and flora of certain districts of the Malay Archipolays, Arriving 
in Java in the middle of November, the rains set in in auch good 
earnest that. I was beginning to fear that I should be detained in » atate 
of almost complete inactivity til the season was more advanced, when 
wat informed that a small trading brig belonging to the proprietor of 
the Keeling Islauds, was lying in the mads on the point of auiling. 
E at once decided to pay a visit to this outlying spot, made classic 
by the visit of Mr. Darwin inthe Beagle, and by his description of the 
wtoll in hig ‘Coral Reefs,” to sco what changes, if any, had occurred 
since 1896, Embarking on the 17th of Decembor, 1878, I arrived, aftera 
on the 16th of January of this yoar. I was received by the present 
governor, Gworge Clunies-Koea, Eay., with tho greatest Iindnesa, To 
him I um indebted for a vast deal of accurate information rmgarting 
the jalunds. Ho ia o keon observer, and thoroughly acquainted with 
(he mannoré and habits of every living thing, animal aud veretable, 
within lis domains, as I hal very fraquent opportunities of verifying, 
“The histery of the island for the last twenty years, during the greater 
partof which it has boen under the present direction, would firm m most 
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interesting chapter inthe history of colonisation, Tt is too long to enter 
inte here, an must be loft for a future occasion ; meanwhile 1 shall 
‘confine myaolf to the observations Ihave made on ite scientific aspects, 
and in noting these I havo followed the narrative of Mr. Darwin in his 
‘Coral Huufy,’ edition of 1874 , 

When the Beagle visited the South Keolings in 1836, both Captain 
Ross (aus.) their distoverer (for as far us I con fearn they were 
wulniown till he, on his homewanl voyage from Java after the rehoisting: 
of the Netherlands flag in Batavin sighted and Ianded on them j, and 
certainly thetr first occupier, as well ay lis eon wero obeent: a circum 

stance greatly regretted by them on their return, the more #o when they 
lourned that Mr, Darwin had bail to rely on the person left in charge of 
the settlement for some of his information. It will le seen below that 
this information wus not altogether reliable. . 

Lhe weather during my visit was not sufficiently favournble to 
eunble me to oxamino the state of the outer margin, save on oe 
odcasion, and that only on the eaatern shore of Direction Island. The 
margin was paved with hnge picces of natnral conerete, made mp of 
pieces of worn coral, and shells, not always broken, imbedilod in a volid 
calnarcous matrix; wliercon was spread gut a muss of rongh shingle 
extending clos to the foot of the bank, agit were, on which the trees 
are growing, und in breadth ubout five or six yards, Of this Iooseshingle 
ur débria the whole Liland is composed; thns differing from all the others 
im possessing in its centre no conerefe floor, wherever excavations huve 
wen nade; and, aa might be expected, this ia the only island im which 
there is mw freely) water, perhape un indication that this partioulur islet 
ja not so ok av the others, T oleerved numerous molluscs bering in the 
hard barrier concrete on the southern edge of the island, in particular 
u species of Trochwa, which hud excavated deey pita over larye traoks, 
especially over apota whore a teredo had apparently mado its conal, ae if 
in pursuit af this borer. It was with much interest also that on ane 
occasion I observed, wx the tide was rising, and just where the surf 
breaks on the reef, hundreds of large Scarus feeding aff the coral fields; 
their cushioned heada pressed hard against the rook the while they 
guawed away the polyps with their powerful moked teeth. 

Between Direction Istand and the small spot next to it sat dows on 
the Admiralty Chart/as Workhouse Island, thore were indications of whut 
appeared to me ta be revont elevation, At tho northern ond of the 
latter islind, it lning then ebb tide, we walked over a portion af thy 
murgin on which wud waning only an inch ar two of quite “warn 
water; here I dheorved Ostraidm, amall Chimide, and other shells, all 
Head ta site, doubtleas killed by exposure to the sun and fresh water 
with which they would inevitably be flooded during hoavy rine. At 
‘high tidu they would he some depth mder water, ‘hese sholly did not 
present the asme vorroded and blackened appearance which others:in the. 
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Ingoon did, and which were destroyed by a cause to which I shall 
presently efor; yet there iv a poribility thut tho destructive agency was 
the same, ‘Thisisland has 4 high beach complotely surrounding it of very 
fino white sand, composed almost entirely of the anmute shells, nearly 
microscopic, Int of exceeding beauty, ¢f mollusca, of echini, and of crabs, 
with a emall proportion af coral débria; quite differant from the sand. 
L caw anywhere else on the atoll, 

In tho lagoon: I have to note that the channel referred to by Mr. 
Darwin, throngh which a vessel Wilt on South Kast Islet was floatod, te 
now entirely filled up, no triwe being perceptibly, as well ne the “ boat 
passage,” dotted ont on tho Admiralty Ohart, from the south-east: 
extremity of Long Island, as-is also the “amall Koat cliannel” froin the 
ald gettlemont. 

I have had wt opportnnity of examining the original chart of these 
idands, mule by Captain Rose, when ‘ho surveyed the group ahortly 
ufier ita discovery, in 1825, amd thore I can tind no indication of South. 
Fast Island having been divided by channels into islets; .as stated Iry Mir, 
Darwin. There is acarvely uny pérceptible difference in the external 
configuration of the varions islets, The soundings m the Ixgoon, how- 
ever, show a greater continuous depth, and T am told that the Borneo 
snilod, on her first coming, far up thu bay, and anchored whure now no 
ships can nearly approach, ‘The coco palma all long the ninryine of the 
islands aro smaller than those in the interior, though in many case they 
are touch older, and Mr. Ross tells me that ths rich soll of the interior, 
with p better eupply of freah water, and where the aun doesnot strike 
‘ao strongly, is favourable to the production of larger and taller stems 
(some reach n longth of 118 to 120 feet), while the amonnt uf fruit is 
Hot more than from the shore-growing trees. 

Twas not able to satiafy myself as to what part of the lagoon Mr. 
Darwin refora when he says “the mpper and south-eastern part.” Tdiit 
wot deo tho ead field of coral mentioned at page 21 af hia ‘Reefs.’ “The 
explanation given by him does not seem to be well fonnded, viz, thint 
since the ¢losing of the wbove-anentioned channels, the water would not 
rise #6 high im tho lagoon a beforo, und that the corals, which had 
atéained the utinost possible limit of upward growth, would bo ocoasion- 
ally exposed for a short time to the sunwnd bo killed. Such @ cireum- 
wtanoe, however, a4 1 describe below would be a sufliciont explanation. 
I pot tho question to the present propriotor, 1 there was miiy differance 
+n the rise and fall of the tide in the lagoon, and received the reply 
thot as far we he had olewrveil for the lust twenty-ive years there wus 
no diminution of the rise at the head of the lagoon during a high south- 
east wind, compared with that at the mouth. . 

LT obeerved numerous trees mndormine! by the water both inside and. 
outside the lagoon, some bending. dawn close to the sen, othors qtiite 
prostrate. Mir. Flows asaured me that thie really indicated no sgu of 
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enormecbment on the land, ds all along the margins of the ialots, spots 
bere and there, according to the direction of the gales, are worked into 
by the tide, but the détwie is carried « littl further along, and rede 
posited to the aume amount; and whut this year has een ramoved will 
at « future flay be replaced at the expense of some adjacent spot. This 
Tcouhl see in the case of the small island already referred to—Work- 
house Idland on the chart—which suffered severely during « cyclone in 
1876, and of which one. corner had been completely washed away, 
along with the trees growing on it, but now to a great oxtent replaced. 
Tt seemed to be the same all round tho island, where the coce-nut 
trees grow to within « few feet of high-water mark. In regard to the 
“ foundation posts of » shed now washed by every tide, but which tho 
inhabitants stated had eoven yeare before stood above high-water 
mark,” * Mr. Darwin soome to have been wrongly informed. These 
posts never belonged to any building, but were driven in by Captain 
Ross, in order ut that point to make an urtificial jotty or breakwater, 
which at the period of the Beagles visit was uncompleted. It was sub- 
sequently finished, and now protects the landing-place from the current 
entering by the southern onl, which otherwise would sweep rounil anid 
deposit sediment in the haylet where the settloment stands, 

’ In the year 1863 there coourrel « cyclone which devastated the 
islands, ewoeping down the covo-nut trees, and ruining all the houses, 
During ita height tho wind, which came in gusta, “could, aa is 
desezibed by all thoes who witnessed it, * be seen, as a thick mist, or 
browd belt of «team,” to whose violence everything yielded—trees, 
shrubs, gruse! When the hurricane bad passed, scarcely one green 
blade wus to be found on anyislet of the group, Following the tempest 
thore was ® period of drought oxtending over seven months, so severe 
that the trees whieh survived Lad not recovered the shock within 
ten years, ‘I'o crown theo disaster, myriads of locusts, which suddenly 
appeared, doubtless brought by the wind, devoured for a time every leaf 
as it camo forth. 

Tn 1866 thero were many months of rain, #0 heavy that the fresh 
water stood several invhes on the surfuco of the lagoon, causing the death 
of large ntumbors of fish. 

The islamls by degrees recovered the diaaster of 1868, and tho crop 
of nuts had again almost reached an average weekly rate us grent as that 
before it (by this time, however, the whole of the islands had been cleared 
of brush, and were producing nuts), On the 25th of January, 1876, the 
twreurial harometer indicated some unnsnal atmmespheric listurbance; the 
centre of the meroury became depressed into a deep hollow tube, without 
falling much, while the uir folt extremely houvy and oppressive. The 
ametoury remained stationary till the 28th, when it fell to « little above 
23 inches. Thin timely warning gave opportunity for ull boata to be 

© (Com Reefs,’ poge 2, 1574 ed, 
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hauled up and doubly moored in a place of safety, Tn the forenoon of 
thia day, the 28th, there appeared in the western sly an ominously dark 
bank of clouds; at 4 yz. a cyclone of unwonted fary burst over this part 
of the Indian Ocean, commencing in the sonth-west and travelling round 
to the east, 

Tho storo-houses, engine-room, and mills, all bnilt of stone, wore 
completely gutted, and partially demolished; their squares of corm- 
gated iron roofing wore carriod to distunoes of four and five miles, 
where they were afterwanis recovered. One sqaure | saw immovably 
imbedded in tho trunk of a large tree. Every house in both villages was 
entirely destroyed. Among the palms, both on North and South 
Keelings, the wiml seems to have played a frantic and eapricions devil's 
dance, clearing long lanes, yards and sometimes miles in length; anap- 
ping the trees close to the grountl ; sometimes cutting ont circular spots, 
many yards in diameter, without injuring the treea on the eirewm- 
feruneé or making an entrance or exit path; sometimes it las made long 
ovalé, leaving unharmed the tro in the interior; not seldom it has 
twisted tho stems in a locality, same of them of thirty years’ growth, inte 
perfect scrows, without uprooting or in other ways damaging them. 
Everywhere the prevailing force seems to have heen rotatory. The storm 
reached its height about one o'clock on the morning of the 29th, wheh 
éveryoue again avers that he ¢ould distinctly see the guste of wind, con- 
donsed into steam, av it were, cutting asunder and demolishing, as it 
travelled, every opposing thing. To what distance the barometers fell 
‘itis impossible to tell, for the mercurial was broken, and the anoroids 
when once they had fallen below 274 inchos suddenly ceased to register, 
and to this day stand mnte witnesses of the strain they endured. In 
the former cyclone, also, the aneroida gave way at the height of the 
storm. Abont midnight of the 28th, when intense darkness would have 
provailud, save for the inorssant blaze of lightning, whose acoompanying 
thunder was drowned by the roar of the tempest, when all wore 
ondsavonring to save aa much rico—the only food loft to them—as pos 
silile, Mr. Rose disooverod to his horror the bowaprit of the schouner, 
whieh waa lying at anchor some distance off, riding on the top of a prost 
wave straight for the wall behind which they stool, There was only 
time tu make themselves fast before the water washed over them, for 
tunately insufficient to carry the vessel through the wall! A second wave 
washed completely, through Mr. Hoss's own house, standing ata distance 
of about 150 yards from high-water wark. There was st least another 
similar wave; but whether there were more is uncertain, the ocoagion 
being searotly favourable for accurate observation. Tho conglomerate 
round the whole atoll hay been scooped under, broken ap, and thrown 
in vast fragments on the beach. On the eastern shore of Now Selima 
or Water Island, just opposite the settlement, I saw a wall of many 
yards breadth and several feet in height thrown up clean over the 
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external high rim of the island several yanis inwards over a thick hedge 
of redwood-and monvoodie, in among the vooo-mut trees, and this all 
along tho island’s margin. 

The following morning broke with the calm and brightness of u 
summer day, but the sun shone only on stately widowed stems and 
leafless trees, and on incredible ruin and confusion—still too plainly to be 
eon. Within the compass of the islands not « spock of green contd 
anywhere be found, not even among the Wades of grass or among the 
fallen and eeattered Inaves ; all were Wack and withering. Yet in «ix 
months every ‘treo anil shrob was clothed in green; and now, in three 
years, all are yielding their full crop again. 

About thirty-six hours after the cyclone, the wuter on the eastern 
side of the lagoon was oleerved to be dark-colonred, Examination 
showed that the point of origin waa somewhere about the southern end 
of New Selima and the northern end of Gooseberry Isisnd, and, more- 
over, that it was coming ap from below. The colour wae of an inky 
ine, and the smell “like that of rotten eges.” From this point it 
epreud south-westwand as far as the deep baylet in Sonth-East Island, 
Where, meeting the currents flowing in at the westward and northern 
entrances, which rum, the ane round the western, the other round the 
eastern shores of tho lagoon, its westward progress was stopped ; where- 
upon, turning northwurds throngh the middle of the lagoon, it debouched 
into the ocean by the northern channel, having become slightly less 
dark as it proceeded. 

Within twonty-fonr hours every fish, coral, and mollusc m the part 
impregnated with this discolonring substance—almost certainly hydro- 
eulphurie acil—diod. So greut was the number of fish thrown ou the 
leach, tint it took throe weeks of hard work to bury them in a vast 
trench dng in the sand, 1am informed that many strange epocies wore 
found which have not heen seen since, nor had they been seen before. 
There was no time to spare to preserve them ; it was feared the stench 
might breed & pestilence, After about ten to fourteen days the -dis- 
coloured water ceased to ocr imp. 

1 carefully examined that part of the lagoon over which tho 
poisoned water «pread. The day was so calm that I could see the 
minntest objects on the bottom, The sight was such that I could not 
resist the peonliar feeling of dopression one experiences in passing 
through a forest over which the fire has passed; for the whole eastern 
half of the lagoon iz one vast field of far-sproading corils, whore stand 
now only blackened and lifeless #toms; whore once flourixhed thousands 
of giont clams and other mollusea, but ocoupied now by ‘vacant, Instre« 
lest shells alone, in all stages of expansion, Everywhere both shells 
and coral are deeply corroded, the coral expecially being in many places 
worn down tothe salid tase. For the past three years there has been 
until lately no sign of life; very few fishes even now are to be found 
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there; while here aud there can be detected a new brangh or two of 
Madrepora and Porites. 1 found only ane chatua alive, whose length waa 
12 wud ite breadth 1 inches. 

Boyond the line of the dark water the ooral is growing with groat 
mapidity ; Wat in thick clumps between which thorv are pita, of no groat 
diameter, but extending to a depth of some sight or ten fathoms. Why 
it should grow thos it seems difficult to understand ; and. why in these 
pits the coml should be almost confined to a species growing in “three 
foliaceous fungus-like expansions covered with stara,” 

That an carthquake should have occurred on this reef two yours 
before the visit of tho Bragle, is an interesting fact: That an earth- 
qunke took place in 1876, [think can scarcely bo doubted, although no 
tremor wad detected by anyone on tho island—goaroely to bo wondered 
at during the war of tho cloments, ani the crash of falling houses and 
trees. The tidal waves da well asthe darkaned water (issuing, without 
doubt, from semé sobequeons rout in the earth) Indicate the occurrence 
ofan earthquake. The explanntion, therefore, of the dead fuld of coral 
olwerved by Mr, Darwin may lie in the supposition that some ane 
phenomenon wompaniod the earthquake of 1834. 

In the small hot channel close (9 the settleanent—wherm the coral 
how begun.again to.grow vigorously sinco 1876—the water at this spot 
was not so deeply impreguated with poison. I obtained several living 
banches, onsily dislodged by the root from tha chalky bottom on which 
they grew, by the hand, without the aid of a crowbar. I found their 
avernge diametor across the top to bo 12 inches, and their height from 
the contre to the top of the branches H} inches. As thie channel wae 
thoroughly. cleaned ont down to the white mud on the 20th May, 1973, 
and as tmy measuroumonts were made on the 30th January of this year, 
the age of these bunches was under eight months and ten days, 

‘There is: scarcely any perceptible increase im tho length of the 
jdlands, On the eastern sido there is some increase in breadth agrainut 
the direction of the prevailing winds: Between Tortlo Teland (at the 
aouthern Lay of Long or Weet Island) and tho point opposite to it, ‘the 
coral has grown up eo that one ean almost step acroés from «me to the 
other; whilo « few yards northward thore has been deposited within 
the last ten years, dloke to where the now obliterated boat channel began, 
a sandhank jutting out in o south-westerly direction, By and by 
there will be formed & socond amallor lagoon, similar to the ona a little 
to the northwaril, 

~The small islands between West and South-Fast Islands have cach 
received slight wdditions on their northern sspoote. On the western 
side, whore the ¢hart aliows “channel,” thero ia now no Passage. A 
large sandbank has accutnulated inside the lagoon, ‘The long northery 
promontory of West Island has te some extent been worn away by the 
current sweeping round that point into the lagoon, and redepdsited gs 
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& long hunk on its eastern shore; some of it in ale carried as far south- 
ward as the elbow oppésite the top of the emall lagoon, while some has 
teen redaposited af the entrance. This little: lagoon is becoming every 
year more snd more shallow; at ordinary tides w small portion only is 
covered, while the whole space is never mbmerged except by the extra- 
ordinary tides occurring twice a year. Portions of the northernmost 
ond are already reclaimed; cooo-nnte sre now fast taking root in the 
shallower parta, while the wonderfully adapted worm-substitute, the pome- 
granate crab (called by the natives Kapitang Dulima), with a greyish- 
white carapace, and an cnormonsty developed, bright pink-coloured right- 
hand claw, ia assidnourly labouring to make the eoft, pure-white onlea- 
reous mud, composed of fine coral detritus and their own cast-off claws 
and chelm, into treinhahitable land. Thy whol» of the little lagoon, 
over a mile in lungth ond three-quarters in breadth, is crowded with 
the holes of this small crustacean ; o spot selected at random, measuring 
two aquare feet, contained more than 120 holes, euch about from half to an 
eighth of an inch m diameter. Each hole is surmounted on the top by 
a amall rim of mnd just like the earthworn's at home, and reaches to « 
perpendicular depth of betwoen two and three feet, but in « wpiral manner, 
At was a most interesting sight to watch these lney pioneers of enltivation 
carrying down facus and sea grass, scrape of coco-nut palm lewvos, fibres 
of coir, and fragments of nuts as woll as considemble branches, which, 
hy scooping the soil from undernouth them, they gradually bury com- 
Plotely out of sight, Being exceedingly timid, they are very diffienl to 
catoh, On the slightest sound there is a general retreat to their holes 
for safety; the only portions exposed being the eyes at the end of long 
eye-stalke and part of the pink ohela. As the footstep approaolies, one’s 
eye in conacions of a quick jorky movement about the mouth of the hole, 
uid of the disappourance of aruaa of pink spots, To dig ont the 
ccanpant, following its spiral stair-way, entails the excavation of several 
feet of teuucions pasty clay, From Horsburgh Island a apit of sand 
rune out ino direetion more north-westerly than is laid down in the 
Admimity chart, to moet another in 4 sonth-westerly direction from 
North Reeling, on which, ata spot half-way, the bottom can be seen in 
calm weather. Lastly, it is possible to walk at Jow tide, with some 
slight wading, all the way from Direction Island to West Islani. 

The climute is temperate and extremely healthy ; the average of the 
thermomnter for the three weeks of my residence is the following :— 
Lowest in night 76:12 Falr., 6 acn. 81°-50; highest 85°:7, 8 pst: 
80°-51. The haromoter was almost stationary at sea-level. pressuro. 

The inhabitants, all of Malay origin, are well developed, strong, and 
of » wonderfully healthy appearance; the average height of fourteen 
selected at random was 5 feet 7°27 inches, and their weight 160-72 Ibs. 

I trust that these notes, rough and written inthe hurry of travel, 
may not be without some interest. 
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Boundary-line of Chili and Bolivia, 
Map, p. 16. 
As the canses of the present war between Chili and the allied Republics 
of Bolivia and Peru involve # question of geographical houndaries, and 
appear to be little known to tho British public, the following state- 
ment, illustrated by a map of the disputed area, may be of service to 
our readers, 

On the political emancipation of Spanish Sonth America, the principle 
adopted by the new Ropubliog for the determination of their respective: 
boundaries was, that they should be identical with the limits of the 
several original colonies, the boundaries of which, whilo they were sub- 
ject to one and the same home suthority, wore naturally somewhat 
olastic and ill-defined. No question, howover, seeme to have ariden 
between (Mhili and Bolivia on this point until the discovery in Europe of 
the value of the guano found on tho consts of Pern, when Ohili, in 
1842, wan indnoed to sund an exploring commission for the purpose of 
ascertaining the existence of any aimilar deposits in its territory, which 
was at that time assumed to include tho coast lying botwean Coquimbo 
and the Bay of Mejillones. The result having shown the existence of 
quand in various places as far north as 23° 6' S. Iat., Bolivia waa not 
slow in putting forth her elaims to the coast and desert of Atacama, 
including these discoveries, as being within her territory; and on the 
subsequent investigation of national titles, she even went so far as to 
claim tho mouth of tho Salado (26° 20’) as her southern coast limit. 
Evidenes, however, was addaced on tho other side to show that 
Qhilian jurisdiction had been exercised up to 23° south latitude, and 
an arrangement was finally arrived at in August 1866, tho 
boing fixed by treaty at the 24th parallel of south Intitude, from the 
shore of the Pacifio to the oastern limit of Chili, with an equal division 
between Bolivia. and Chili of revennes from all guano deposits and 
exports of ores extracted in the territory between the 23rd and 25th 
parallels, thove products being held in common by the two countries, 
thengh the territorial limit was definitely fixed ax above mentioned, 
Cross powers of appointing inapéctors and receivers werr granted by this 
treaty, aud in pnrauance of it Chili evacnated the territory previously 
oocupied by her north of the 24th parallel. 

Tn 1870, freeh discoveries of minvral riches between the 28rd and 
24th parallela were made, of far greater value than the original deposits | 
of guano, resulting in the rise of the towns of Antofagusta, and Placilla 
in the Caracoles, but « division of revenies was, according to Ohilian 
accounts, evaded by Bolivia nnder different pretexts: After much 
negotiation, and the signing of an agrecment for adjustment in 1872, 
a final troaty was signed in August 1874, cancelling the treaty of 1866, 
and abandoning. on the part of Chili all her share in the revenues 
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arising between the 23rd and 24th parallels, with their accompanying 
powers, in return for the exemption of Chilian snbjects from iniposts 
Gn materia! extracted betweon the 23nd and 25th parallels, higher than 
thos: then in force. The failure af complianos by Bolivia with this 
latter condition appears to be the immediate cause of war, hastened by 
a decree confiscating Chilian property at Antofagasta. ‘The reasons that 
impelled Pern to espouse the cause of Bolivia aro purely political, 

It, can scarcely be doubted that the origin of this war is connected 
with the mexpocted development of mineral wealth in this-small portion 
of territory intervening between Peru and Chili. Apparently barren and 
unproductive in tho extreme, the whole province of Atacama is one vast 
mine, containing gold, silver, saltpetre, iron, copper, and other valuable 
produote. Of these, the silver at Caracoles and the saline deposits 
available us fortilising agents ure the most valunble, Upwards of 
4000 silver-mines are siated to have been disoovered, surveyed, and 
nesessol in the first district of Caracules alone, from which exports of 
bar silver to the value of 75,000!. were mate in ont yeur, soot after the 
disouvery of tho mince and under disadvantageous ciroumstances. 
Now there are two railwaya, one from Antofagasta, ou the const, maching 
& point some 20 miles from the mines, and nother inland from 
Mejillones. ‘Tho formation of the mine-range is Jurassic, with porphyry, 
the principal veins having porphyry on ono side and limestone on the 
other, the namber of ammonites contained in it giving the name to the 
mountains (“ caracol" meaning 4 spiral), 

Thw deposits of nitrate of coda and potash oocur nour Antofagasta, at 
Las Salinaa (reached by the ruil), and in the Desert of Atacama. They 
arp both found on. the hillsides, thinly coated with sand, apparently on 
the margins of ancient lukes; in plains, following the hollows, being 
tien probably washed down. by rains and recrystallised ; and also in 
valleys, under a coating of common salt, Tho evaporation that cansed 
thy deposits can be readily conceived from the account given by Mr. J. 
Harding (to whom we are indebted originally for the map accompanying 
these notes; seo ‘RK. G.S, Journal! xlvii. p. 252) of the local dryness 
of atmosphere; this gontleman found at Salinas that thick sheet 
of notepaper, if folded and pressed, would broak in two on being 
Teapened, 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Discovery of the Source of the Niger—We learn from o Frenoh 
nowspaper that. information hus reached Marseilles of m sucnessful 
journey to the sources. of the Niger, muds by two employés in the com- 
gmercial house of M. Verminck of Sicrra Leone, The expedition, it 
appears, originated with M. Verminck himself, who sent forth two of 
hin clerke, MM. Zwoifol and Moustior, with an equipment of surveying 
instruments, maps, and goods, for the express purpose of reaching the 
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apot on the northern side of the Kong Mountains, some 200 miles from 
Sierrs Leone, where both Major Laing, in 1822, and Winwood Reade, 
in 1869, wore informed by the natives lay the sources of the Jolibs.” 
The two envoys ascended the River Rokelle to the foot of the mountains, 
and seem to have met with none of that opposition from the chief of 
the important town of Falube, which defeated the attempts both of 
Laing and Reade to reach tho sources. The crossing of the moun- 
tains appears, however, to have boon « difficult mndertaking, not accom 
plished without much determination, aided by good luck. The main 
source was fund on the frontier of Kisel und Korunka; in short, near 
the place indicated on Major Laing’s map. Detaila of thie Geographical 
achievemant will be anxiously looked for. 

Exploration of the Binue Branch of the River Niger—The Church 
Missionary Society's steamer, Henry Venu, has left Lokoja, at the 
confinence of the two branches of the Niger, to ascend the Bins 
branch, np which no vessel has. been for any considerable distance since 
the visit of Dr, Baikie and Mr. (now Bishop) Crowther in 1854, when 
in search of Dr. Barth. The present Expedition hes beon for a long 
time in oomtemplation, it having heen allnded to by Mr. E. Hutchinson 
at our movting of June 11th, 1877.% Tle steamer took up the Society's 
two English agents, Mossrs. Ashcroft and Kirk, but Bishop Crowther, 
who takes a great interest in the thorough exploration of the upper 
course of the Binno, and believes it to be an important link in the chain 
of water communiontion across the continent, was unfortunately detained 
at Lagua by tho illness of Mrs. Crowther. 

M. Soleillet.—It id announced that M. Soleitlet will leave Bordeanx 
on December 20th for Senegal, to undertake the new Expedition to the 
Niger referred to on p. 512. In addition to tho assistance promised 
him by the Senegal Government, M. Saleillet will receive aid from the 
committee appointed last summer to examine into tho details of tho 
proposed ‘Trans-Salura Railway, and the field of his explorations will 
lie between 15° and 27° N. lat. 

Belgian International Expeditions to Central Africa —Tho lust mail 
from Zanzibar brought the news that the firat of these expeditions, 
under M. Cambier, had ot length reached Lake Tanganyika. The 
elephants accompanying the seeond expedition were passing throngh 
Ugogs in September, and were prononnoed on all hands to be a great 
success, They had proved themselves capable of travelling great 
distances with joads, enduring continued fatigue, and. existing on one 
occasion, while at work, for two days withunt food or water, It was 
considerpd that the two doubtful points, vic. whether they.wore proof 
againat the teeteo fly, and wero onpable of working inan African climate 
on native food alone, had boen wetiled in thoir favour. One of the 
aniwals bad diod from the effects of accidental illness. 

* *Proceedinga’ vol. xxi p. 496: 
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The London Missionary Society's second Expedition to Lake Tanga- 


ka —Aftor consultation with Dr. Baxter, of tho Church Missionary 
Society's station at Mpwapwa, Messra, Southon and Griffith, on the death 
of Dr. Mullons, resolved to follow a now route throngh Usgogo, which 
Dr. Baxtor had recently explored, and which, diverging to the north a 
little beyond Chunyo, six milos from Mpwapwa, rans in « straight line to 
Uyni. They accordingly loft Mpwapwa on July 2tst, in company with a 
largo Wanyamwezi caravan, which was going through Uyut. Nukombe 
was the first halting-place, four miles north ef Chunyo; the party were 
then covupied for nearly two days in crossing the Marengs Mkali in « 
north-westerly direction. Passing Mahamba and Masanga, they travelled 
20 miles W.N.W. to Njassu ; then striking due west, by way of Kitunda 
atid Hitindi, they roached Kiganza, a distance of 47 miles. Aftor 
i two or three days hero, the Expedition moved on to Lagula, 
10 aniles further, from which place Dr. Sonthon wrote on August 6th. 
Thongh we have no details of their journey beyond this place, wo learn 
that the party duly arrived at Mirambo’s capital, where, thanks to a 
jetter frown Dr. Kirk, they wore well received, Mirambo invited them 
to form a station in hie country, and voluntarily garo wp the goods 
belonging to the London Missionary Society, which he had taken posecs- 
sion of yhon they were in charge of M. Broyon. Speaking in his 
letter of the country travorsdd as far ox Lagula, Dr, Southou says 
that, for the most part, it resembles South Ugogo, but with long 
atrotches of wooded and beautiful country, a¥, for instance, between 
Misano and Hirindi. Generally the ronte lay between ranges of hills, 
runiting east and wost for the latter part of the journoy, and N.N.W. and 
S.S-K. in the earlier atages: Tho people aro of » much hetter charneter 
thisdu those on the Mvumi anil Kididimo road, and Jack the bold, wudacions 
nranner, so 6flén described as Lolonging tothe Wagogo. They appear to 
be a nimple, pastora: race, and in no way aggressive; thoy are curions 
wnd credulous in the éxtrene, and very superstitious; many of them 
have intellectual, and oren classical-looking, faces; some of the men 
are really handsome in figure, while the women are frequently pretty 
ani intelligent, ‘The young mon mako a great show of immense spears, 
bows, and arrows, but the older mon simply carry a long stick ; and the 
entire alisonce of wound-scars, which Dr. Southon looked for in vain, 
confirmed him in his opinion that they aro not an aggressive poople. 
Ornaments in grent varioty are worn, some of which are described ag not 
inelegait, und all display » large amount of mechanical ingenuity. It 
may be added that Dr. Baxter only travelled half the distance from 
Mpowapwa to Lagula, and therefore that the conntry and poople referred 
to by Dr. Southon have never before been visited by Europeans. 

The Tribes of East Africa between the Coast aud Mpwapwa.— 
Mr. J.T. Laat, of the Church Missionary Society's station at Mpwapwa, 
hua recently sent home a comparative vocabulary of the diglects spaken 
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along the road to Mpwapwa, together with o short ateount of the tribes 
using them, ard thelr relative geographical positions, From his iletailed 
aecount pnblished in the ‘Church Missigniry Intelligencer,’ we glean the 
following :-—The tribes met with, in travelling inland from the coast, 
are the Swahili, Waseguhbha, Woogeru, Wakamla, Wakwafl, Wakagard, 
and Wagogo. After the coast wountry inhabited by Swaliilt in [vehwed, 
the Waseguhha tribe ix mot with. They inhabit a large district which 
extends from the Pangani River on the north nearly to Bagateyn, 
and from Mkange, tho second station from the const, to Kidudwo, at the 
foot of the Neuru Hills, a distance of about 100 miles. ‘Tlie people are. 
agriculturista, and do not often engage in the chase, though the western 
‘sido of their country ie well atocked with game. They aro hospitable 
ind good-natured, as well ax Industrions on) clever at some handicrafts. 
The next tribe ia the Wangura, through the southern limite of whoas 
oguntry the real from Sasdani runs. They wre a scattered people, and 
great nutubers of them live among the mountains north of Kwa Masengn, 
whero thoy cultivate the gruand on a large seolo. They grow tobaudto 
extensively, nd three native medicines peoulinr to thenyselves— Udeha, 
Afkanya, nd Kiremé; the first of those in tw poed-pol of the Adaha, 
which when ground is very hot to the palate; and the other two are 
vegetable: fits produced from sols. Desides the Wangurn living in the 
just mottioncd,s great number of the same trike are found about 

90 miles north of Mpywativa, Mr, Laat mado inquiries about the poople 
of the largo district called Ungnru in Speke and Grant's map, to the 
south pf Unyanyembe, anid indlines to the belicf that thean peaple 
belong to the same stock, the Wanguru being ef wandering habits, 
which are chuructoristio of all the tribes of Wanyamweri origin, ‘These 
Wanguru are not so fines tribe as the W aeegubha, and hove gonorally 
shown themselves very timid, Mr, Last next spoaks of a tribo,in which 
Dr. Krapt took a great interest—the Wakomba. These people have ieft 
Ukanihani and eettiod im three emall villages near Mkundi among-the 
Wangurn, their chief object in eo domg boing to obtain » good lunting= 
id. On the west of Micundi is a large forest and wilderness 
uxtiniting a considerable distaned-to the north, and to Magubile on the’ 
weal, and bounded on the eouth by the River Wami. ‘This forestis wall 
gtovked with large game, among which ure the ‘giraffo and a great 
varity of antelope, Tho Wakamba setile down near Mundi, ond 
enitivate the ground for food, ranaining only until they have got « 
good stock of ivory an! teeth by bunting, whon they rsturm ome, 
'The next trike sre the Wakwafi, or, uy they aro generally calldd, 
the Waliumba. ‘They are natives of Uhuinba, a district lying to the 
north of Ugogy, but left their homes, being oppressed by tho Musai, and 
pettiod down at Hitange and Leben, four and three days’ march 
respoctively enat of Mpwapwa. Dr. Krapi compiled a vocabulary of 
their language, io. Ki-kwafi, and when Mr. Last compared it with his 


own, he found that the difference betwoon the two was mnall, lying 
chiefly in the mode of spelling. The country where these Wakwafi are 
yettled is also inhabited by the Wakaguru, whose country extends a 
Histance of about 80 milea, while on tho north it is bounded by a groat 
plain, which separates it frou the Masai country, and on the somth. it 
roaches to Unegara. ‘The Wakagura appear to bo unwilling to place 
confidence quickly in strangers ; they are desoribed as dull, and in some 
cases quite childish. Their chiof district is Mamboia, o large plain, from 
which thore ia no egress except through the defiles of the mountains, by 
which it is surrounded; it is believed to be « very healthy place, with 
planty of good land and abundance of water. 

Lake Nyasea,—Tho Free Church of Scotland have rocéived a letter, 
dnted Livingstonia, July 9th, from Mr. Jamos Stowart, ce., then in 
charge of the Nyassa mission. He reports having been northward to 
visit the stations at Marenga and Kaningina. The Marengoni chiefs 
had presented tho mission with some cattle, but insisted on their being 
used only in the conntry round Kaningina. Mr, Stewart notes that at 
Livingstonia advancing cultivation had driven off the pestilent and 
fatal tastes fly. In a lotter, dated Quillimane, July 28th, the Rev, Dr. 
Laws, who was on his way tack to Livingwtoniu, mentions o report 
that tho Portuguese Government contemplate the construction of a roail 
from Quillimans to Lake Nyussa.—We learn from guother source that 
Mr. Stowart has since made a journoy soross the country intervening 
between Lukes Nyassa and Tanganyika. 

The late Mr, Frank Ontes’ Rescarclies in Matabele-iand. — The notes 
of his journey in the isterior of South Africa made by the late Mr. 


Frank Oates, yuo, whose death wus uotived in Sir Henry Bawlin- 


son's Address to the Soviety, in May 1875, have recently been propared 
for publication under the editorship of one of his brothers, aul are likely 
to sppear in the course of a fow wreks, Mr. Ontoa left England in 
March 1873, and Janding at Durban tho following May, proveeded 
direet to the Matabelo constry, where he continnod wandering till the 
date of his deconss, on February Sth, 1875, The object of his journey 
waa in a giost measure tho collection of natural history specimens, and 
the reaults of his researches in this direction will be treated of at some 
length in the forthcoming yolimm by various uuthoritios, cach on. his 
respective auhijdct.* He alao paid attention to the phywionl conformation 
of the dountry, and to the customs of its inhabitants, whose charactor he 
had ample opportunities of studying. He spent several weekw at Gulu- 

* A poper on tho binds which Mr. Oates cullmoted hew been contributed by Mr E. 
Bowdler Sharpe, x-4., and ova on the tnmete ly Mr. J. O, Westwood, Hapr Professor of 
Zocleey Us the University of Oxford. Dr, Hulleston, Linacre Profesor of Anatomy 
ant Paysiology ot Oxford, further contribates an urticle oo the Buziman races of 
Soath Africn gue , and of tile district in partionlut, some remains of « party 
ySpeed huwying been eollouted for Lim in Matabele-lamt by the Into 
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kuwayo, the chief residetice of tho Matabole king, Lobengule, anil there 
witnessed the prand ceremony of tho great dance, when the tribes 
assemble together from all parte of the kingdom, to celebrate the finst 
wf the first-fruits of the seasun. The traveller's furthest point to the 
eastward was the Dimgumye River (alittle boyoud the Gwailo), in which 
direction he obtained elephant, and a variety of other game, After this, 
returning to the Tati, whanos the Zambesi can be reached nearly the 
wholo way by waggon, cmsiderable opposition was offered to his progress. 
by tho Makalakas, a race anbject, to tha Matabele, through whose district 
ho had to pass; and this in spite of his having obtained permission from 
fhe king to visit the Victoria Falls, Tho delays thus oconsioned unfor- 
tunstely threw his-visit to the river im the yuhealthy season of the year. 
Hw reached the Falls on the 31st of Docember, 1974, and died of fevor om 
his way back, a short distance north of the Tati settlement, His col- 
lection and offecta were kindly taken down to-Shoshong by Dr. Brad- 
shaw, an Englishman whom he had fortunately mot near the Zam best, 
and who wa« with him at the timo of lia docense, and thence conveyed. 
to England by 4 personal friend who wont up country for the pur- 
poss. His long sojourn amongst the Matabelo enabled him to becom 
intimately scquainted with their oustoma aud social organisation. 
The king, Lobengule, was.still, while he was there, constantly sending 
out marauding parties, to bring inte subjection the outlying portions of 
the Mashona and Makalaka communities, nwt all of wham, at that time 
at all oventa, acknowlodgod his wnprumacy. Nations like these, with no 
recognised ead, themsclves split up inte various patty tribes, stand 
absolutely no chance whatever against « well-organised body af dikci- 
plined troops like the Matabelo, and they aro easily subdued. The old 
people are killed and the young ones taken into slavery, In some 
instances, indeed, Lobongule allows the conquered peaple to live on in 
their own leraala with a Matabclo hoadman placed over thom; but thase 
beadmon thomedlves have by no means always an enviable or essy time 
of it, and hold thoir offies on an insecure tenure. Several of these, during 
Mr. Outoe's stay in tho country, were executed on suspicion of « desire 
on their parte to encroach too fir on tho despotic authority of Lobengule. 
‘he Bushmen, who ate the aborigines of the country, anil here—unlike 
the allied moe in the Capo Colony—a fine, well-made people, are merely 
looked upott ab game, and are constantly being hunted down and killed. 
In spite of the difficulty Mr, Ostes enconntered of reaching the 
Zambest through Lobongule’s territory, he derived the impression that 
the king was glat to have a few white mon in his country, to enable 
hiin to trade. Ho groatly abjeated, however, ta the proceedings of tha 
Tintch Boors, who only came to collect skina and thus waste a vast 
quantity of moat. ‘I'he soenery for the most part throughout the whole 
district ia dul) and monotonous, but in some instances—and notably on 
the Inkwesi and Semokie riverse—thore are exceptions to this rule; the 
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country, in such cases, being picturesquely broken with low, rngged hills 
or“ kopjes," the ground strewn with huge mussos of stone and crags, and 
tho level spaces scattered over with fino trees, 

A Geographical Society in Japan—A Goographiecal Society has 
recently been established at Tokio (Yodo) Japan, undor the title of the 
Tokio Geographical Socisty, His Imperial Highnoss Kits Shirakawa- 
no-Miyn has been clocted its first president, 

Professor Nordenskivld's Reception in Japan.—The Swedish oxploror 
and tho officore of the Vegu wore entertained st a banquet on September 
15th by the Tokio Geographical Society, tho Japan branch of the Asiatic 
Society, anil the German Asiatic Society, the chair being taken by his 
Imperial Highness Kita Shirakawu-no-Miya, president of the first-named 
Society, On September 17th Profeesor Nordenskidld and his party 
were recéived in audience by His Majesty the Mikado, who personally 
congratulated the chicf of the Swedish Expedition an the fact of his 
having arrived ih Japan by « route which had never been traversed 
befare, 

Count Széchényi’s Expedition to Western China and Tibet—Since the 

ion of our November number, nowe has arrived from Shanghai 
which tunkes tho Hungariun traveller's movements somewhat more intel- 
ligible than the account furnished us by our correspondent in his report 
of the proteodings of the Goographioal Society of Berlin.* We learn from 
the * North China Herald’ that letters reached Shanghai in the middle of 
September, from 4 member of the Expedition, written from Si-ning-fu, 
near Koko-Nor. ‘The information in these letters ia stated not to be 
veryexplicit concerning Count Széchényi's movements subsequent to the 
events mentioned on p, 505, but it scems that frota Su-chow-fu, moving 
southwants, he visited the high range forming the northern boundary 
of the plaing of Tasidam. Then, retracing hie setups to Su-chow-fu, he 
travelled in a south-easterly direction to Si-ning-fu, crossing an oexten- 
rive hilly region throngh the central basin of which the River Tatung 
flows towards the Yellow River, These mountains, which in some parte 
attain the limits of perpotual anow, are usually known as the Nan Shan. 
Si-wing-fu, according to Colonel Projevalsky, is situated at the foot of 
lofty, anow-clad mountains, in a well-cultivated country, which is chiefly 
inhabited by Tangutinna and Tali, aud ix the principal depét of the 
rhitibarb trade with Ching and Russia —Count Széchényi'’s next endeavour 
wus 6 Teach Thasea by the direct route which is sometimes taken by 
the Lama carsvans, and runs from Koko-Nor to the south across the 
bigh and desolate plateau of Tibet. He went as far as tho plain of 
Oflantals, in which are the sources of the Yollow River, but meeting 
with many obstacles and boing unable to obtain a guide, he was obliged 
to give up the attempt. The direct route has, thereforo, been abandoned, 
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and the Expedition was to retarn to Lan-chow-fu, i Kansn, leaving 
Si-ning-fu on August 10th. Tho party now propose to travel from 
Lan-chow-fu to Chéng-tu-fu, the capital of Szechuen, and thence to 
make their way to Batang, probably by the same route as was taken by 
Captain Gill. Count Széchényi hoped to reach Lhassa by the middle of 
November, and Culontta about the end of the year, During his six 
wooks' stay at Si-ning-fu ho hus nade several excursions to the Koko- 
Nor and surrounding country, and it is hoped that he will have obtained 
much information about the steppes and monntains of that region, and: 
the rare animals which are sail to abound there. 


Korea. —With tho exception of the coast-tme, no scientific survey 
has hitherto been tuado of any part of Korea, and it ia therefore 
interesting to learn that the Japanese have been availing themselves of 
» favourable opportunity, afforded by the despatch of a spocial mission. 
to the Korean court, to survey parts of the country to the séuth of tho 
capital. The envoy proceeded by sea from Fusan, the ancient Japanese 
sottloment at the south of the peninsula, to the port of Shijin, in the 
Chusei province. Landing there, he and his suite went by land to the 
boundary between that and the metropolitan province, Keiki, and spent 
throe weeks there, occupying their time in surveys. They then wailed 
northward to @ port named Jinsen, anil landing at the town of Yoka, 
proceeded to the capital, Hanyang (Séoul), The object of the mission 
was to arrange for the opening of two new porta to Japanese trade, and 
it has heen ecttied that those shall be Jinsen, in the province of Keiki, 
and Gensau, in that of Kankiyo, the former of which is only abont 10 
miles from the capital. Tho Japanese surveying officer, Mr, Umidsu, 
travelled overland from the port of Daion to the onpital, from which it ia 
some 45 miles distant, after oxporiencing considerable opposition from the 
Korean officials, by whom tho road is considered a very important one.* 

Telegraphic Communication with Siam.—The kingdom of Siam ia to 
be counectod with the telegraphic syatem of the world, and tho line to 
bo adopted Las already boon determined on. This is due to the per- 
severance of Captain A. J. Loftus, the Government Surveyor-General, 
who, after traversing the swamps and jungles, forests and mountains of 
the fever-haunted peninsla and losing half hia purty in the work, 
finally succeeded in completing the mapping and laying out of the route 
na far ae the Kwodéng Range. Onders have been sent to England for 
further materials, and it is anticipated that Major Davidson, the Govern- 
ment telegraphic mgincer, will have no difficulty in vigorously pushing 
forward the construction of tho line. It will start from the King’s 
Palace at Bangkok and run to Paknam on posts. Thence it will be 

* Tho mode of writing the Korean nants fs that used by o member of tho misston in 


a letter from whish tho above ls abridged, ond differs matorially from that adopted’by 
Pim Dallet in his ‘Histoire do U'Bglisy de Corge” (Paris: Palma, 1874), 
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continned by cable, coming the Menam River, and rouning close 
mudér the western shore of Siam as far ae the mouth of the Petohnburi 
River, whore the land lino will rcommence, and proceeding by way 
of Rathburi aud Kauburi, will finally terminate on tho upper range of 
the Kwodeng Mountains, closing in there with the Engfish line from 
Tavoy an Moulmein—Besides the above-mentioned survey, it may be 
mentioned that Captain Loftus has carried out important marine sur- 
yeying work in Siam, He has produced a set of hydrographical shouts 
containing the wost const of the Gulf of Siam from Hilly Cape to Lem 
Chang Pr's, distance of upwards of 300 miles, and embracing Singers, 
Patani, and other anchorages hitherto entirely unsurveyed and indeed 
unknown, Elaborate notes have been apponded to the sheets, explaining 
how the survey has been carried on, and « large number of views also 
accompany thom. Theee surveys are being reproduced by order of the 
Government of Tndia. 


The Rainfall of Ceylon—Tho elaborate rainfall tablos for the island 
of Ceylon, in 1878, with the averages for nine years made up to include 
that your, exhibit sanie rather enrions features, of which the change in the 
relative positions of Colombo and Kandy is not the least remarkable. 
Colombe ia 21 feet above thy sea-level, while Kandy is situated among 
thy mountains af an elevation of 1660 feet, aud their average rainfall bas 
hithurts been taken to bo 80 and 10 inches respectively, <A series of 
abnormal seasons, however, has changed their positions entirely, for the 
aremge of nine years’ rainfall is now, Colombo 88-81 inches, and Kandy 
91°26 inches, or # difference of 7755 inches in favour of the maritime 
capital, Bat there is » more striking example, that of Nuwara Eliya, 
whioh is the highoat olaerving station in the island, being at an alti- 
tnidle of 6150 fect. Notwithstanding that its average was raised by 4 rain- 
fall of 111-38 inches in 1878 to 99744 inches for the nino years, it does 
not show quite 11 inches more than Colombo, which is certainly sur- 
prising, when the great difference in their altitudes is taken into consi- 
doration. 


Major Biddulph’s Tour in Chitral and Yassin.—In tho latter part of 
laut yoar Major Biddulph explored some little-known trmete in Chitral 
and Yassin, on the north-west frontier of India, regarding which our 
provious information wae derived solely from the accounts furnished by 
the Into Mr. Hayward and the“ Mullah.” Major Biddulph’s tour was 
apparently unilertaken more for political reasons than anything else, 
and there is not much precise geographical data derivable therefrom. 
Still his uecount, now for the first time made public, in the recently 
iasned “ Abstract of Surveys for 1877-78," contains much that is inter- 
esting. Major Biddulph followed the route up the Gilgit River, where 
for alymt nine miles the valley is exceedingly difficult und narrow, 
wntil it opens out about Roshan ; up the Wurdhigum Valloy, towards the 
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Darkot Pass, the road is tolerably easy. Yassin is scantily populated, 
and the country appoure never to havo recovered from thé oppressive 
rule of Gohr Aman, and the losses suffered in the Dogm invasion of 
1883. Inthe Wurshigum and Kho valleys are a number of steme circles 
of huge boulders about three foot high, with tho flat side outwards. 
"The lubour of tranxporting the blocks must have boon very great, and 
it is not surprising that the work is ascribed by the inhabitants to the 
hand of giants of old, Major Biddulph ascended tho Kho Valley west- 
wards towards the Shandur plateau (12,000 foet) on which aro situated: 
two lakes without outlet. ‘The Laspur district, though small, is well- 
populated and fertile, Mastuch (7500 feet) ia a very amall place, but is 
capablo of supporting a considerable population, much land lying unonl- 
tivated. Looking down the Yarkhun Valley, o magnificont mountain 
called Tirich Mir fills the whole view, and looking op from Chitral in 
the samo way it ocoupies the whole landscape, and is said to be equally 
conspicuons from Zebak in the Oxus Valley; it is ulxo yisible from « 
great part of Kafiristan, whore it is called Meysurnoon. Tt is the 
theme of many wonderful traditions, and according to Major Biddnlph’s 
oleervations is 23,000 fect high. At Drasun, in Chitral territory, the 
Major was met by the son of Aman-ul-Muik, the ruler of the country. 
Drusin is 6700 feot high, and is situated in the Mulkho Valley, abont 
11 miles above its funetion with the Yarkhun Valley, The Mulkho, 
Turikho, and Tirich valleys, which form the chief part of Chitral Bala, 
re untoarked in any map. The Turikho and Yarkhon valleys rau 
nearly parallel aa far os tho junction of the former with tho Virich, 
below which the nnited streani is called Mulkho. The latter is divided 
from the Yarkhim by « plain ealled Kargah Lusht, rising some 600 feet 
above, and forming the boundary between Chitral and Yassin terri- 
tory. ‘The Turikho, Tirich, and Mulkho valloys are thickly populated, 
and cuitivation is continuous, innumerable springs gushing out every- 
where; wood, however, is scarce. Below the junction of the Mulkho 
and Yarkhun streams the valley again narrows, and travelling becomes 
more diffioult till within four miles of Chitral. ‘The villages are large 
and populous, the land rich and fertile whore cultivable, and the culti- 
vation better and neater than in the Gilgit Valley. Major Biddulph 
estimates the population ruled over by Aman-ul-Mulk at not less 
than 150,000 souls, without counting the tribes of Siah Posh Kaffirs, 
who are suid to be tributary. Below Chitral the valley ia reported 
to be thickly populated and the land noted for its fortility. The 
number of fighting men in Chitral is estimated at 6000, if not more, 
The Chitralie are a handsome race, with dark gipsy-looking features ; 
they are of yery thievish habits, but differ greatly from the Afghans 
Orpiment or yellow arsenic ix found in great quantities in the Tirieh 
Valley, and is exported to Peshawur. Major Biddulph inclines to think 
that the elevution of Chitral is only « little over 5000 feet, or consider- 
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ably less than 7540 fect, tho hoight fixed ty tho Havildar, in bis 
journey of 1870. Ttis much to bo regretted that Major Biddulph hod 
no opportunity of making a survey of his route, na it would have #up- 
Qilied some freali topographical data to the work of the Mavildar and the 
Mullah, us well uz to the older anrvoys of Licttonnnt Hayward. Tho 
Toformation lie laa wocceeded in soquiring respecting thia portion of the 
north-west frontier in bis’ varigus tours (we holieve that thie ia the 
second or third he bas undertaken within the last five years) would 
supply material fora very interesting volume, 

‘Transcaucasia —In his just published. reportion the Cnucasian pro- 
vincea; Mr, Lyall, our Consul at Tiflis, reomarke-that on immense extont 
of forest exists in that region, but that nevertheless it is of little or no 
commercial valne: Wherever there are méane of transport to # market, 
either by rafting ilown a river, or by aca, the forestn have either been 
already denuded of gooll trees, or exorbitant prices are demunded for 
thi right of felling. Thw mountains around Tiflis have for many yours 
heen completely cleared even of brushwood, and a similar denudation 
Of the Uill}-sides ts util] roing on throughout the valley of the Kour; 
the ‘want of foresight this shown by the inhabitants has, wecording 
tu Mr, Lyall, resulted in, either completely drying up, or ¢eriously 
diminishing the volume of water in the rivers. He further obwerves 
that famines may be expected before long, nnless measures are taken 
fir reafforesting the mountains, or some scientific methods of irrigation 
introduced, The (iovermment of the Caucasus have long had a complete 
reorganisation of the Forest Department nnder consideration, byt, not- 
withstanding the great urgency of the matter, no reforms have yet beon 
ingtitntod.—Mr. Lyall also gives some information on the subject of 
projected milwnys inthe Coucasian provinces. The existing railwaya of. 
tho Canousns are the Hostov-Vladikavias line, 482 milos long, and the 
Poti-Tittie line, of 190-miles. The projected lines are far more extunsive ; 
thet from Wladikavkas over the Duriel Pass (7000 feot) to "Tithe will, 
if oxconted, rival the grandeat exploits of European enginéering. A 
counter project is to prolong the Rostov-Vladikavkas line by way of 
Petrovek and Derbénd to Bakn, thus turing the line of mountains and 
reuthing Tiflis ly the valley of the Kour. Either of these projects 
would involve enormiis expense, amd competent engincers consider that 
it wonld be difflenit to keep the first-mentionsl line in working ordor 
en account of the constant avalauches und londslipa whick take place in 
the Darial defile, and the great snowfall. ‘lhe prolongation of the Poti- 
Tittis line to Baka, which has hoon deciiled upon for the last twenty years, 
but not yet commenced, offers no natural difficulties whutiver, A short 
ling “ig proposed to connect Batoum ‘with ‘the Poti-Tithis railway at 
Satutrede, but this branoh, ae the Government aro unwilling to, cen= 
struct it wlong the shore, would also bo yery costly. In conclusion, 
Mr. Dynil montions that proposition for 4 railway towards India, 
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passing through the Caucaaus, vid Erivan, into Persia, ia now under 
discussion. 

The Overfiowing of the Euphrates.—In tiis lust commervial report to the 
Fordign Office, Her Majesty's Consul-Generalat Bagdaddrawe attention 
tosome matters connected with the vast irrigation system of Mesopotamia, 
which seams to have beon 80 thoronghly underatond by the anvients and, 
in his opinion, so litéle appreciated by the present rulors-of the country. 
Aa roganis this, Mr. Nixon desires to make it known that the overflow 
of the Euphrates in the direction of Bagdad, has resulted simply from. 
a new cutting being: made into the canal which connected the Rivor 
Euphrates with the Tigris, and waza great highway of commerce. Tn 
tiie old system of the ancients it has been noticed that every canal cut 
from the River Euphrates or Tigris always took an upward course at 
first, contrary to the flow of the stroam of the water, thus preventing 
any pusalbility of overflow, ‘Tho old canal above referred to had silted 
up, and it wud necessary to clear it from the sand of the desert; instead, 
howover,of clearing out the old canal, MWidhat Pasha sanctioned the cutting 
of # new canal directly into the ancient canal, hy which the whole force 
of the River Euplirates was thrown into it, and thus caused an im- 
pete of overflow towards the Tigris, which immy yet possibly destroy 
hondreds of milew of cultivated lind that is at present irrigated by the 
waters of tha Huphrates. It is alwolutely necessary, Mr, Nixon adds, that 
tho Turkish Goveroment should be urged not to uegloot this important 
work, na the bed of the Tigris ia many foet helow that of the Euphrates, 
From the enue referred to, a province, as fortilo os Egypt and growing 
largo quantities of ricv, is enffaring from a seareity of food. 


New Netherlands Geographical Periodical,.—Undor tha title 
‘ Aardrijkskundig Weekblad, Dr. G. J. Dovy hua commenced the 
publication at Amsterdam of a weekly sheet, dovoted to tho propagation 
of current Geographical matter in Holland. ‘Tho chief contents of tho 
numbers ae yet issued are a review of Soyanx's ‘Aus Weat-Afrika"; 
accounts of the recent Arctio voyages of Captain Markham anil the 
Willem Barents; and a report of the meeting of the Nethorlanils Gee 
#rapbical Society of the 11th Ootober- 

The Henry Mountains, South Utah—Thia peouliar gronp, the vory 
existence of which waa wiknown ten years ago, when it was sighted anil 
nomed by Professor Powell; has now bee sirveyel by Mr, G. K. 
Gilbert, the scientific maulls of whose Inbours have just heen received, It 
is situated in the centre of porhapa the largest district of the United 
States yet unexplored, owing to the difficulty of access and paxsgy 
caused by physical eonfiguration, elevation, and aridity, Tho moun- 
tains forming it are of comparatively amall extent, oconpying » cirela of 
48 miles’ radius, and with their two moet widely separated peaks only 
‘25 miles apart: they wre situated on te right bank of the Qulorado 
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River of tho West, botween ite'trilmtaries the “Dirty Devil” and thir 
 Pscalante,” and orgssed by the meridian of 110° 45' and the 39th parallel. 
‘Tp reach them, the treveller (who must take pack-mules) starting frou 
‘Salt Luko City, takes s southern route, by Salina, the last settlement, te 
‘Fish Lake, from which he reuchos the monntains, after « total journey of 
O75 miles, by Rabbit Valley and Temple Creek Onion, ‘They are not» 
Tange, ind have no trend, being simply a group of five olevations, 
separated by low passes, and withont discernible-system. Mount Ellen, 
the most ortherly, is 11,250 feet; Mount Ponnell, 11,150 feet; Mount 
Hillers, 10,500 fewt; Mount Elleworth, 6000 fect ; and Mount Holmes, 
T7H0 fut above afe-level; the desolate plam on-which they all stand 
having » mean altitude of 5500 thet. Teolated in a desert country, and 
with #0 considerabls an elovativn. these mountains naturally wot 2s local 
condimeers Of moisture, 60 thut their upper slopes aro clothed with 
luxuriant herbage und timber, tho latter consisting of throw species of 
‘Conifars,;‘one covering a total area of 25 aquars miles, The vegetation, 
and the rainfall which produces it, are proportioned to the altitude, and 
the climate of each mountain is independant of the others, ‘The migged- 
neat of thesummita of the higher of these is proportioned inversely to 
their altitude, the moisture consequent wpon elevation: being seen to pro- 
dure a sculpture of curves mie gontlo slopes indepenilent of divorsitize 
of rotke texture; so that thy sharp carving af the cliffs of the Colorado 
hakin is probably owing not to wightior mins than now occur, but 
to op éxtremely urid climate enduring through long ages, Eoono- 
sieally, the products of tho Henry Mountains ary valuoles. Such 
Wal, building-stond, and gypsum as are found in them will, like the 
timber, fail for want of & present or prospective market ; and thore is 
ng trace or likelihood of precious motala. But their physical structure 
ix of the greatest interest, ai boing opposed to tho ordinary conception of 
the way in whith voleanle mountains are formed, namely, by igneons 
rocks ascending to the earth’a surface and there issuing forth, building 
up hills hy movessive eruptions—the molten lava, starting from an 
unknown depth, passing through mperincumbent rock-beds, and piling 
itself on the wppermoet of them. Here, however, the lava has stopped 
ata lower horizon, iminuated itself between two strata, anil, by lifting 
all tho superior beds into an wnperforated overlying arch, opened for 
iteilf a chamber in which it lus congealed, forming a massive body of 
trap, for which the mamo “Laccolite” is proposed, The poculiar 
roinded outline: produce! by these laccolites, which ore exposed. in 
various wayn ly erosion, ix exhibited in thirty-five distinct instances 
(lealded many smiuller) in the Henry Group, where they lie in otusters, 
eah aluster being marked by a mountain. 

Gold in. Surinamt.—Writing from Parswaribo to the Foreign Office, 
Ylor Majesty's Consal in his last Report states thut the only hradoh of 
imlustry of any importanco in Surinam is the exploration of gold, and 
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that its development increases marvellonely. Tho preciows metal poems 
to abound in the colony, and in every district where it hus beon sought 
for, it has been found in larger or smallor quantities. Thy opportunity 
givon by the Government to rent lund at the nominal price of ten cents 
pur hectard, is an inducement to ulimost everyone to try his fortmne in, tho 
gold-fields, "Thy gold is found in the alluvial deposits, und is obtained 
by a primitive promes of washing with  sluices wnd "long toms” Mr, 
Barnett says it ia diffonlt to ascertain the amount of gold which ix 
found, a4 people coucnal the resulta of their explorations. In 1877, 
however, there waa an increase of 251,000 florins, as comparod with 1876, 
in the value exported by the steamers of tho Compagnie Générale 
Trangatlantique alune, amd during 1878 gold to the value of 407,050 
florins was exported by the sane veseelé against 343,780 florins in 1877. 
Of exports by other steamers no record is obtainable, 


——— 


The North-East Passage.—Professor Nordenskiold'’s Account of the 
‘Vera’ in her Winter Quarters. . 
Profesor Mordenekiild’y report to Mr, Oscar Dickson, forwanted from. Yoko 
ama on the 4th September, 1879, and recently published in the Gitehrge Herdely 
och Sjifarte Tistning (October 25-November 1), has put us in possession of tho 
detalla of the long sojourn tile by the Pega upon the Asiatic eioree of Behring 


‘Streit, Every item of information connectod with the adventimor and experiences 
of the brave Swedes, who have opened np the Siberian const and rivers to civilisation 
acd qommerne, cannot but be of the greatest interest to all who watch the progress 
of geographical diseovery, aml we propess thierviore to give m abort aketeh of the 
principal Incidnis recorded in Professor Nordenekilild’s report, promising that before 
tomy monthe will have clapeed, wo shall hove before tea fall account of the rarmornbli 
crulsa of the Vega from Gothenburg rid the Polar Sea to Yokohama Pa, 

li waa of the 27th September, 1878, that the Veya arrived near the promumtory 
which Liunds Koljuichin Bay on the onset. Although the ahip had in the courey-. 
of ihe day posed throagi several patches of newly formed ico, the temperaigne 
waa but little below coro, tho weather was calm and fing, and nuthing indloated 
that at the moment what she hud all but completed her task, the lee would ahoee 
in upon her and keep her a prisouer for many mouths to cone, 

On the 28th September, with continued clear and finu weather, the Vega 
proceedid under steam, intending to tuko advantage ofa marrow open channel which 
on the previous day bad been obecryed to extend between the ahore and the masses 
of drift-ieo which wer already Leginulng to preaa closely upon the promintory, Tat 
erin lithe moro than « mile to the eastward of the latter, the water was cbverved (0: 
became minddy aa thé vessel procdeded, nor could deepar water ‘be found among the 
driit-loe which during: the night had became firmly bound together by oowly 
formed joe, All attempts at farther progress wera fruithes, ate no other cours 
was left but to lay-to and to wait until & southerly wind ehonld dtsperse the jee 
which barred tho way, a Lope wliloh, an thy sequrl proved, war not to bo so soo 
realised, ‘The position of the Vega wae by no mesne-particuiarly safe, She lay 
frowen In, bot-not anchored, in a rondatend quito oxpmed to the north, and only 
moored to a mass of groond-ire which tid etranded ina depth of abimt, 80 feet and 
at wdistance of abuut threeytarters ofa mile from the land. ‘This icocliff wus her 
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on against the enormone ice-preasure which winter storms am wont to. 
beth in the Polar ees. It was about $00 fiet long, 80 fect bral, and Ite, 
& print pose 20 feet above the level of the sm, During the fierce storms 
eeeoilel the Vega in the autumn and winter, the ship, the groiml-ien, and 
‘ie dina of uewly formic 3 ict in which she was held fast, were all mored togethor 
comidermbly nuarer to the shom, a movement now and then mmlo manifost bya. 
groan or a ereaking mound i thu yemel's Inill, Often also powerful explesions 
were heant, indicating that sone uld creck bad widenel owing to-the freezing of the 
bitruding waters. Occasioually during a atorm the ice-shect, about 20inches thick, 
was driven on to the jeo-blocks and aplit into n thousand iragments, which, tilted up 
by the onderiyiog ground-lée, formed immense: ramparts of loore wharpdiiged plooes 
offite Any ahip moore! in the vielnity of these Iee-blocks would lave bem erushed. 
{o the carly part of antums, 

The spot where the Vig was- ‘frozen in ds situated in lat. 67" TN. long. 
Te? $0 W.. from ‘Greenwich. The seighbourng laod presmnted the aspect of a 
wide, dightly wnlulating plain, bounded on the south by hilly rising gredually-in 
the dintente and attalving further inland, according to the etatements tude by the 
natives, a considerable height. The iow lis “wits eocupied by extensive lagoons 
separated from the sea by mirrow sandbanks thrown np by tho waves. AC tho time 
wf the Foya’s arrival, the ground woe frosen and covered with hoar-frvat, but ail 
tree from snowy, «7 thal the botanists of the Expedition were able th form an iden of 
the flora of thie hitherto umknown region, Nearest to the abore they fund dems 
beds of “ Zlirmina” tnterapersed with patches of Jfulianthns peploidee A barren 
gravelly yilain further Iniand was covered here and there with somo kind of a: black 
lichen, Gyrophors projescides, ond a few flowering plants, among which Armeria 

sihiries wea the meet common. To the eathward of this plain them waa a region 
eile with lagoora anit wmall lukes, the shores of whitch prodnord a loxnricna 
growth of varieties of grass andsedge, Paton the eurrooniling table-lands, where 
the |weather-worn strata of gneiss and dolerite have formed aricher soll than tho 
heessiv pihanks thrown up by the sea, the vegutathon assuines tore -varind colonrs, 
Fury there were thickets of willows, extensive patches of crakeberry (Empetram 
igram)| 0 aisdryniede letréipinay and \largy’ torts OE a specion ‘Ct, Artiowialas 
‘Petween these grow. during the mmmmer—to judge fron tho withered and frozen 
ant-+emains which Dr. Kjetiman gathered in autumn—s varied collection. of 
plants, aamo of thom woll-Enown io Entope, ench ax the cloudherry, whortloberry, 
Thresucwn officinale, and «ther plants pecallar to countries situated In the far 
worth, 

At the time the ship was frozen in, the water nearest to the inte ea ‘corer 
with leo, not strong enough, however, to bear the weight of a man, ‘To stawards, as 
far ag dhe eye coukl reach, the driftdee wos eo firmly bound together by nowly 
fornied Joe, that even the strong bows of the Vea cou make no impression upan 
it. On the Sud Octdber it waa posible with eeme preenuthon to walk on the lee 
close tothe ehipyaod on the drd the Tehuktches came on board on foot, Dut even 
ms late ag the 10th. ther were weak patches between the ehip and the xhore, and.# 
‘ine ky In the east showed the presence of open water in that directim, On'the. 
13th October, He, Almavint started on foot over the ice in a nurth-aasterly dirsction 
following the track of some Tchuktebes who had goue ont walrus-hunting. After a 
very Ishoriows jourory, in cousequence of the rough stato of the tor, which conalated 
‘of drift-ice to a distance of over 12 miles, be had to return without hnving reached 
Opa water, which always appearcd to be further off. It wus now evident that! the 
Pepe wan hetamed in by a bilt of driftfoe about 18 miles broad, and there seemed 
‘Katle probability of the ice breaking up in the eours: of autumn, os bud bean first. 
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expedted. Lent, Brusowile monaural ‘the thickness of tha nowly formed ioe during 
thr season, with the following reaulf« 
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were Christians, not did any of Saines o European language excepting an occa- 
Gee! Seah word ota. prveting ! in Russian, Lieutenant Nordqvist studied their 
language with so much sel and snocess that after a few weeks he onl! make him- 
selfinderstocd, Hu will bring back to Europe a complete youslubiry of this lttle- 
known binguage, 8 also an outline of its grammatical stractare. 


(Te be coutiqned in the January mtember.) 


@bituary. 


Dr. Arthur Leared, MD. Oxon., F.R.C.P.—This eminmt physician, whose 
death: occurred én the 17th of Octoher, was an enthustastic traveller, anil hail accom 
plished many considerable journeys in thn intervals of his professional Ife Ho was 
horn at Wexford in the year 2622, of an old Woxford family. Before setiling down 
in England to the career he had chown, ho went, in 1861, to Inia, tmt made only 
a short stay there, the climate not sulting him, In 1852 he established himself us 
physician in Leodon, The first jocrney male after this was to the Bast, in 1855, 
whit, availlag himeelf of the opportunity afforded him of being ono of the physiciaus 
to the Dritie Clvil Hospital at Smyrma, he visited that piace in the early spring of 


capitals, 20 difficult for a European to enter, Vex and Mequinez ; indeed, ho enjoyed 
the mnique privilege of a special fre puss ot edict, given him by the Sultan, He 
2ericndeal aap aR ton oMr Barre meennaagenRt grr atul amongst 

other minor discoveries succeded) in Wentifying the sity of the Roman station 
Volubitie: The results of bis ficst two journeys wore made known by him in his 
two works, viz. *Momeco and the Moors,’ published in 1876, and * Visit to the 
Court of Morocco,’ 1879. His second journey wae also thy sabject of; a papor roml 
by kim at the Geographical Sectiua of the Hritiah Association, Dublin, in 1878, 
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On the Dara Nur, or Dara Nuh, in Afghanistan, 
G4, Lixcots’s Lin Pictuns, Noveniler Sal, 1570, 
Tx Major Tanner's mout interesting letter about Kafiistan and the Kalirs, as given 
in the last number of the * Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Sueiety,’ hi men- 
tions the “Dare Nur,” “which rune into the Kund Moontains.” Resear 
mame ag the Valley of Light,” siding thereto = note of interrogation. In March 
last T visited the spot, with Mujor Stewart of tha Quem's Own Corps of Guides, who 
eee a ee surveyor, but a master of the languagns dy 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 808 
“Doreh Nuh,"—which Heuppose in the modern syaten: Of spelling Indian names 
wouk! be Dara Nah,—or tha Valley of Noah. . ‘The tradition is that the Ark restal 
on the Ram Kund, aud that Nuh or Noah, with his family and ail-the living things, 
descended by this valley to the plulus below, and hence the name, The words Wud 
anil Nur are so closely allied that ft le quite possible they may-have become mixed, 
There ts alee relationship of ideas councoted hero, such, that whoever is familiar 
with the depths of Oriental symbolism may understand tho powibility of the ouu 
word belog given for the other, Still, ass were matter of terms, it ina 
point of importance, The name of the valley, as translated to me by Major Stewart, 
it will bo seen agroes with the tradition connected with the mountain above it This. 
momitain I ¢ndvrtood is a place of pilgrimage to both Hindus and Mahomedans in 
the preset day, and it ie hellewed that ihe Ark ic etill to be seen near the summit, 
According to Mir Ahmad Khan, who seemed rather locee in his faith on the subject, 
tha Ark can only be seen on Fridays—the Mahomedan Sundsy, Tt ought to he 
notined that the works Ram Kond, or Koond, the Fountain of Ram, or God, are of 
Hindu origin, and that the natn is derived from an emali lake or tart ‘mar (ie 
entronit. Kand, or Koond, means « foantain, and the mountain je also known as 
Umit Kund, or “Fountain of Itnmortality,”"—this ta alto of Hinde origin. Hore wo 
have an illustration of an important point, thet the old Hindu nantes, which go back 
Wa very ancient date, are in tnany cases still retained in connection with promiient 
erographical features in this mzion,—o which the Hinda Kush may be given es.e-good 
example. The Mahomedans have, | am told, 4 similar tradition that the Ark 
reutod after the Flood on the Tkbt--Suliman, of the Suliman range, on the right 
benk of the Indie T may add that there are some Buddhist remains at Talammpue, 
fu the Konar Valley; and at Kona-dey, or the “Old Villiage,” 2 couple of miles 
or 80 lower down, there is an oll tupe and some of the walla of an old Buddhist 
vihara still to be ncen, sod the village seema to have been built out of the remaina 
of an older town of some importance, Mir Ahimad Khan pointed out tons the line 
of an old eaual, or irrigation channel, along the buse of the hills, which led the water 
from the Durreli Nah, or Nuab's ¥. » & ths Dosht-LGumbeer, that ts the Desert 
of Gumibeer, the desert now separating Kunar from Laghman, and which although 
in the prommt day m stony desert, was no doubt in former times a cultivated region, 
To this other inalanoes could te added to show. that in the Buddhist period, large 
extent of gronud were productive in the Jalalabad region which are now itt a bars. 
and «desert condition. The ground between the present Julalabad and Hada, as wall 
as the plains between Pesh-Boink and Chanioh, may be given as examples These 
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Avalanche of Peat in the Falkland Talands. 
TLAES. * Sr, Viseuwt,’ November 17th, 1879... 

During the night of the 30th Novemlr, 1978, there cecutmd a phenomenon of 
@ thos tinnsual type in the Palkland jilanda—an avalanche of peat, which nearly 
overwhelmed the chief settlemmt. The peat. bogs on the beights above Stanley, 
thn chief town, gave way, and the Mack oozy mnd rolled 
momentum which neither the iron «tanchious around the reservoir 
by the sea could withstand. Tt broke through the hacks of woolen houses, innn- 
dated the rooms, am! obliged the inhabitants, mdely awakened from sleep, to fee 
for anfety ; a fow:pigs, and calves were swallowed: up in the irresistible atream, but 
fortunstely no human lves were lost, 
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Stanley numbers about one hundred houses, witeated at the hase anil irregularly 
dated over thi sloping fare of a rauge of heighis, which ran due eat and weet on the 
south side of the harbour, and serve to protect the hounes to a great extent from the cold 
nud violence of the southerly winds, These heights are-crowued by a platean of buy, 
which ik cut and, ntilized for fuel by tho inlubitamts, 44 is about 1000 yarde in 
width, and frows igs off vides gentle declivity Jesds towards the sen, about halfa mile 
distant, Towuwands it slopes gently at an augle af 45° 0 the ses, from which its 
simi is about P00 rarda distant, 

Boga arp not wanally moet with on bill-tops,and it le not w little strange that 
though tn the Valkland Islands the soil is everywhoro ponty, it in oniy-on the sides or 
suuntiite of the bills that it is met with beyond a lew feet in depth, Everywhere o 
dense, heavy, inpenctmbls yellow clay formu the subsurface stratum, and th is, except 
in tho Inealities before mentioned, occurs at from one to hess feet from the surlane 
It in, T helinve, tho impenetrahility of this yellow clay to the rootlets of trees, and ita 

sconthmity ta thi xerfaee, that confor on the Falklands their moat characteriatie 
fentirre, ele the abeegee of treet, In the Stanley bor it underline the pest at a 
depth of from 24 to 30 feel from the surface, and played, as will presently be 
“Bpparent, a very important rile amongst the fetora which brought abort the diarap— 
thon of the pent ‘honles. . 
Preeediig Weather,—The latter part of October and the carjier weeks in 
November wer dry and warm, = much eo that private water-tanks been 
“exhunsted, and by the Ath Noveniber nearly: everyone waa drawing lle waler upply 
‘fro (he public omervoir, Evaporation was eo rapid that the fow lakelota on the bog 
drbed uy), ama tho beg itaelf becaina deeply fissured hern anil thers in their vininity, 
Tiitse fisvures Wwery nar but deep, an! Yi nel approasl the edee of the peat 
touks, “bot, os for as T saw, were principally about the trineverss centre of the 
Plate, Oo tho Pth November nome tain fell, and from this date to the 28th there 
were comaioma| showers daily, ‘The winda up to thia were northerly or north- 
westerly. The thermometer rose to 3°", and the humidity ranged from 64? to 722 
sé mturation, The barometer otclilated within the surrow range of 29°89 nud 
‘= 
On the 26th November the wind veered to the south-east: a thinmisele set In, 
onl the kwometer tegan to go down, (nthe 27th there was a doll jeden wky, 
a bary atmonpliere, with the seme cenditiins of wind and rain, On the 294 it 
rained hord; on the 2fth the berometer had fallen to 28°95, the thermometer to 
46°; the sky continued dull, hary, and cheerless, and the min came down more 
‘Wesvily. On the $0th it mined very hard {ndeed, and continwoualy; towarda mil» 
night the catastrophe occurred. A space messuring 200 by 000 yanks was som nezt 
Inorg to hove sibsided about four feat, and as ite surface covering of “ diddledee” 
and other plants remained uppermost, the flood would seem to hard been constituted 
Prvelpally by the besement mod and waters. Hero and there down tho hill alopo 
© imge pice of surface bog was met with holding ita “diddledes™ above the mut- 
stream On whieh it had floated—onw large lock about 10 feet in dismeter wae 
foster! out tothe entrance of the harbour, aud remained there six dura. 

1 tegret that, owing fo tha min-ganga having been removed som daya previously, 
1 bad no means of seeseuring the rainfall; but 1 don't think that were I to eatimaic 
tho fall: that took plase from the 26th:to the giving way of the bog om the 20th ad 
two inches, | shonid hoover the mark. And think itla not dition! to conceive how 
This acted in camming the tog to buret and the mud. to sweep down tho hil, 1 
ealoulabe that two ineles of niin falling oo am. area equal to that of the bog fram. 
which the allp occurred ure equivalent te 486,902 gullone of water, and this emormos 
quantity esally ex through the fissures or percolated through the dry bog to the 
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bottom of hard yellow clay ; (here ite further progress downwards was checked, and 
Hy It Lecame walle in wound by enlid bog, it exerted stich an enotmone pressure 
that the banke gavo way wher tho muisiluy media were most feeblu, viz. in the 
direction of the town, If this viow reqdited corrobomtion, it would revelve It fia 
the fot that av the that who ondedroured to cut a trench, througt the fartler hank 
from the aliji to direct a scomilary Hip away {rom the scttlimont, dug-down to about 
10 fout, the water imprisoned Leventh hove np the mperincumbent peat and fillet 
ap the trench also; when hollow-jolited tubes wore unk, the water willed up 
Hhegh them when « depth of 24 fect waa reached; alk two ollier slips occurred in 
different places on a small seals Lb the exo bog. 

Whit the Initial veleeity of the mud-streans was it would be difficult to imaging, 
bat it. anust Reve been cinsderable, (le next mutnines, when ike morientum wat 
herly expended, it appeared tome, ke it tumbled toto the sea, to move af tlin mie of 
dalla mile an beter, 

Jons Mo.vaxy, s0,, Staif-Surgeon a3, 
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REPORT OF THE EVENING MEETINGS, SESSION 1879-80, 


First Meeting, 10th November, 1870.—The Right Honourable the Karl of 
Nonrimnoox, @.0.8-1., President, in the Ohair, 
Parsestation.— J. Louis, Jay, ' 
Execriows.—Anthony A. Jelinege, Esy.: William James Jeffery, Eeg.; Sir 
Georgy Keliner, «0.0.4 9825 Willittn John Cubes, Exy; Nawig,-Lieut, Eaton 
We Prtley, mor.; Hex. Wiliam Pures: Richard Heury Michell, Bug. ; Rev, James 


Au aildtess an openivg the Seaclon was deliverod by the President, the Right 
Hou. thé Earl of Noarmanoog (ante, (4, 763), i, 
‘The following paper was read by Mr. GC. R. Markhner, Serretary ; 


“On the Dutch Expedition to Central Sutra in 1877-0," tiy Professor Voth, 
Por the paper and the disesdon sehich followod it, vitte antep, TM 


_ PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
Geographical Society of Paris.— October 17th: M. Davnugs in the Chair. 


—Dr, Homy announced that he had received good newa of the progress of the 
Freech travellon, MAL, Montano, and Hoy, who..wers now exploring the Lilande of 
the Fastern Archipelags. In their first letter, written from Singapore, thoy Hind 
described Ue exoursion they had undertaken: into the loteriar of the Malayan Peuin- 
aula, whilst waitiog for n passace to. the Philippipes, During this joumey thay had 
boon able to ptudy individuals of the Mantra raoo, a people intermediate in dhair 
charaiters between the Negritos and tho Malays, A second letter was dated fron) 
Manilla, where the travellore were parsing their ethnegraphical ohiervations, oon- 
‘firming and wvtouling Meyor's vistes on ihe meme stibject-—M. Mannoir sunounged 
the rottita to Frases of Dr. Crevanx from hid aclentifie jrotneys io Guiana and on 
the Amazona—A paper was read liy ML Ievoil om. bia riait to the omintry of Une 
Mijjerteyn Somali. Arriving at Ras Goré, among tha Waursimgalll, he travelled ghome 
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the coat ae far ox under Marayah, tut be was anable to visit the tows of Allula, the 


Inbsbltante of which were at that time in revolt against the authority of the Sultan of 
the Miljertern Somili. After a long stay at Bunder Marayah, he returned along the 
coxst, making aatay ot Gupdala, Burell, and Hunder Geshem. Mingiing freely with the 
inhabdituots, from whom he received almost everywherw a kind reception, he was able 
tostody the manners acd costome, regarding which he spike very favourably. Ip 
spite of their bad reputation, thess Arabs are proud, independent, and brave ; their 
honesty is great, and M. Hovoil cited many proofs of it. The oonntry is peor, ate 
in unable to fond its inhabitants; the only natural products are gums and tneense. 
fron, rock-aalt, guano, und lead, however, are find, but none of them have yet been 
worked, ‘The SomAll are guvernod by a #ystent of laws and regulations offering much 
anulogy with thet which prevailed in Europe during the middle ages, and 1s ie 
euriows to mest with them the custome of fondal times, and the soclent ordeal by 
fire, ‘They liave © profirand respect for the den:l, and expecially for these who have 
died) in Leittle ; thuip military organisation fs better than might have been expocteil. 
From thelr earlieut age tho.chiliren ate placed in schools, where they are taught? to 
pray and the nso of arma, to render then: capable of defending their Hberty. M, Rowell 
hed tem able to.dmw mp three itineraries between the sea and the chief town 
Khurkaz; those itineraries start from each of the three points, Bunder Gashem, Ras 
Autbeb (neat Bunder Marayal’) on the Gulf of Aden, and Haffun on the Indian 
Qocun. ‘They ore drawn up stage by siage, the first containing mine stages, the 

November Tih: M. Daveeiat in the Chair—The President of thn Geographical 
Bociaty of Lyons antiotneed the foundation of another local Society devoted to tho 
same parmiit, vin st Saint-Ftienne, Ho ater slated that « conyress would be hold 
at Lous fn 1881 to discuss geographical questions mluting to Afrira—A papet wae 
read by M. Germonde de Lavigne om the altitudes above the sea-level attained by 
railways in Spain. On the Norih Spain Railway, at the Phamge of the Brujula in 
entering on tho central plateau of Castilie, the Line Jay at 2068 foet; at the pasesge 
of the Guadarrama, whore the colminating point of the railroad is undet the tunnel 
of the Cefinds, the height fe 4460 feet. In the senth of Spain the altitudes are 
much jess, for iu the defile of Despefis-perris, in tho Sierra Moria, tho rallway 
rodches culy a height of 2484 feet.—A letter was read from M. de Quatrefaces on the 
subject of the indian elephants prosentod by the King of the Belgians to the Inter- 
national Bixpedition in Africa, in which he stated that the aniinmal which had died at 
Mypwaywa had mocumbed not to the bites of the tutu fly, but to.an accidental 
malady, On this subject M. Warmand expressed the opinion that in a hot or dry 
Climate fike Africa elephante conkd not bo made wee of, as they required @ great 
quantity of water, 1t would be preferable to bring over mahouts to train the African 
animal. M. Meuniir replied that African elephants had been sent t) India, and 
mahoute had boen sent over to Aitica, and moreover, that the tuute followed by 
the Belgian Expedition was through a well-wooded and not a sandy country.— 
ML. Mannairannouneed that Captain Perier had complated the connection wf the: Africans 
Mulhisten (11,460 foet) avid Tetics (0184 feet) (in Spain), Fifhsotmen (8720 fret), 
‘and MSabiha (1919 fort), in Africa, Thanks to the light-rays obtalnmd by the 


hear hs Sehars—M Sin thi narration of his tecent Jourvoy from 
‘Kuninkary to Spon on tho Niger, ‘The resident poymtation of Begg, he said, was 
whew 18/000, Yat daring tearket age therm were 40/000,t0 F000 pecple a the 
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Geographi val a ociety of Berlin.—Nowernber sth: Tir: Nacwnoat, Pree- 
dunt, i the Chair—Altor the annual election of the Council of the Society, at which 
Tr. Nachtigal was re-elnoted President, Dr, Jteles and Captain ¥, Bebleinite ‘Vlee- 
Presidents, Dr Nachtigal gommtnieated « few extracts from a letter readin ly reisilved 
from Gerhard Rohifs, giving the principal dotiils of the minfortune which has overtaken 
the Expedition in the Kufurih Ousis. ‘The Tarkish governor of Benghuan (aie ta wrall: 
Jenown, Benghnal has a few montha ago \beon raised tothe munk of « vilsyt or 
prowinee) had, at the time of the departure of the Expedition, committed the tnrpri 
dence of throwing three chiafe of the Srila tribe Inte prisa, with the Intention: 
of roteining them: 29 heatages until the Expedition abould lave reached Wodal’ in’ 
safety, It remains to be seen whother thin preeseding wae resorted to for the proter= 
tow of the travellers ouly, or whethorthe Governor's object was not rather to put some 
presaneu upon tha Bula in-onler to enforcs the pegpment of taxes, whieh tail beew 
in arrearfor years. Beatenly had the Expedition artired im the Kuforah Onsia, and 

‘at seme distanes from the peinelpal sotiloments' 20 a8 to void too close 
worrtact with the funaticn! Inhabliant, when the Sains, onraged of the action of the 
Governor, threatencd with atma in hand th lives of Dr, Rohlf and Dr. Brecker. 
‘The truveilers’ effects, ax woll ax the presenta rent by the Emperor of Germany, find. 
to bo wurrenderod; both Inttriments and preents wor deatrsyed, and but Hitthé waa 
cored. Tiianks to the intervention of = few ecolur-leaded Senuasis, a portion of the 
gtolun money wos revtored, as aleo the camels; upon whieh tha travellirs offected a. 
haaty retreat towards Renghas, As the Suian had, aceoniing te = written contrace 
with the Governor, mndertaken to ccort the Expedition as fae ae Wadai Tn retern fer 
fmm of 6000 franca, we must auppose that this surprise anil plitider of the travdllins 
was-neswt ax an aut of revenge for the unjust imprisonment of the three Suinchioias 

the remiss Which imain to the Expedition ‘will only be available for 4 now 

Journy inte the iuterior, when new sappline Kare bem receired fon Berlin, As 
Das Rohlf will lmmedistely mtarn to Gemmuiny, Dy. Stecker would endeavor, bi the 
cue Of a new expedition, bo penetrate by Moxsat and Bornu towanié Adamawa aml 
furilier mith, th route by Kufamh having become: improctionhle, ‘Timi: will 
dhow whether the Governor of Benghnel te alle or willing to indemnify te 
Hxpodition far the damage inflictel on itin Turkish terrlory, and which le eetimatnd, 
at 2/000) frame, “Btepe to this offing! have nirendy been taken by the fermen 

Mibidior at Cunstantinopla—A lutter has heon received from Dr. Buchner, dated the 
TOth Augnat, frou the Lui River in Songoland, in which be reports that lie imlumile 
to proceed caatwards along the monte followed by Sebnit, ws the road selected ou a 
provions ccouslon by Dr. Poze bi sald to ie closed mp by a-war which luis Trobe 
wit in that quarter~—Dr. Leng, whio lias, az alrosly announced, vet ont for Moroeen 
by itection of the German African Society, writes from Tangior that hw has fallen 
in with the well-knnwn treveller Bahbi Mardockai, whb iss silvitel him to proceed. 
hy Foe, Moroceo, and Varndant, toward the 'Taglet Oasis, and to peuetmate thende 
into the Atlw ftanve—Civil-Eugineer Denhardt haw returned from Exeat Aftioa ini 
wulfutiing atate of health, and proposes to work out tis aarveys on the lower Dann, 
River—Tho meeting coneloded wath a paper read by Captain ¥, Sebleinite on the 





Po al Society of Leiprig—October 20h, 1879: Professor Zrmeen. in 
“the Whair—The late President, Prol..Or, Bruins, who retired in. the bogmoing of thin 
year, wan tmanimously elected Houvrary Member, in acknowledgment of the many, 
important servioes he has rendered the Society during « peried of eightewn pears A 
roport was then rrad by Br. Pechvel-Leeache oo the menting of the German African 
Society at-Berlin on the 12th O¢taber, amd on the firelitninary etepa taken for the 
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fisutidation of 2 German Geographical Seelety to embrace the different Geographical 
Sociutioe now exixting In Getmany—Profeasor Dr. 0. Delitach read « paper on Cari 
Pitter, to commemorate the centenary of his birthday, which the Soviety had been 
unable to celebrate ou tho proper birthday in August on account of ite falling in the 
*aeation.—O. Schutz, who has lately returned from Africa, where he had been sent by 
the German African Society to prosecute the work which the late traveller Mohr hail 
nnileriaken, read « ropirt on his explorations, which he commenced from Loandi aa a 
starting-point, After his arrival, on the 10th Decomber, 1577, be proceeded in « small 
eteatner up the Quanta ex far as Domlo. Prom thanoe he had to travel by land, bya 
good and periectiy sours sued, to Melange; from here everything had to be carried 
by bincks, Allowing the rainy season to pass by, ho started on his journey on the 
bth of Inne, hoping to cross the Quango fi the country of thé Benyaln. But here he 
was robbed of ererything, und had to return, “He then took a cironitons course, 
etome! the Quanyo in the country of the peaceable Longo, and reached without hin- 
mnee Quitabunde, also pussing through the Minange and Quicco, A march of two 
Anil & half months’ duration hronght him to Mal, king of the Luba north of the Lunds, 
and be passed on the way a number of nearly purallel-runuing stresni, a2 the Cuilu, 
fhe Qnengo, and the Loangan, al! emptying themselves, after a long.course, into 
the Cango, During his journey he was joined by thirty Cachilangne prisoners of the 
Quioce, who were tituming to their own country north-east of the Mal country on 
the Tatva and. the great lake Mecambe. Here, lowever, he was soon compelled 
ly Museo, tho son of the Muais Yamro, who hod quistly followed him on the 
opposite batk of the Luazimo, to noconpany hin to hia own capital, whore, after 
liaving been dntulned for s cousiderable time, he wae at last allowed to setarn, 
Miyaevo accing there was nothing to be gained fruta the now really destitute tra- 
rollvx, He then took a nearly weeterly couree, crossing all the rivers, aod possed 
wimolested the conntry of the Rangala, reaching Malango on the 12th of May. 


| NEW BOOKS, 
(By B.C, Ree, Librarian 2.5.) 
EUROPE, 


Baker, Sir S. W.—Cyprus us 1 saw it in 1870. London (Macmillan): 1870, Svo., 
pe 501, pl. 

Contains the author's persinal oleervations on the physical secgreph of th 
ldlaoa aad [ts espallsien laaed on wn exporioncs of tic cooathie . Re Areeedie 
conthina metocroloyical deta, fleoal detaila, &o., and ‘an /dentifieation ef the 
oa woul” with a species of cular found between Kyko and 


—Aporys myplde gur Mie do Chypre, Hobie sctuel, 'Trataformation, Histoire. 
nisse gtographiyue dv ta Nouvelle Colonie Anglaise, Montpellier (Boehtn) : 

1879, Bro. pp.. 4, tuap, ecale 1: 500,000. (Williams and Norguie.) 
Hassall, A. H.—San Remo ead the Western Riviera climationlly and medically 
aan = rage oe gee er hata pp. 270, fromtiep, map, weodeuth, 

‘The anthor ibe twy winters L) 

sions lying botweck: Nien uni Getioa, ctr which Wis eurk ciate tebe the toot 
it pald fp it to the m lacy, 
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Charlesa—tia Provenco Maritime, Ancionnoe et Moderne: La Ciotat, 
Taurnentum, ‘Toulon, Hydres, Les Maures et L/Esiteol, Frojua, Cannes ot Lérics, 
Antiles, Nice ot Cimiez, Menton et Monaco, Paris (Pion) : [1880] L2noc., pp, 540, 
maps, plans. (Duiau.) 

C Acoma Aaa Freich Mediterranean littoral will be found Of eamsiderable 


Tort Miou, the ruins of Teuroetitum (still called Turento, detwoen anid 
oe at or Amen heghvag' ee th preemies na anaee 

» fitst on, ’ 
modern Prdjus, the ccasta of Provence, ancient and meadern Nice, and Moco 
with the neighbouring commune of La Turbio. 


Scott-8 tavansen, E.— 0s r Home in Cyprtia, London (Chapman and Hall): (1880) 
ByvO., ip, ilinstrarjona, 
auihonee, wife of the ein greeny ~ reser fecs here hasan: a2 
experiences during a ‘a residence ially os m the 
Siesstn, which fo eal The map ts on the scale of 12 miles to the incl, 
Whymper, E—The Ascent of the Matterhorn. London (furray) : [1850], 3vo., 
pp, S25, maps, pile 

A history of attempts (successful and otherwise) to seale tho Matterhorn, 
with an account of Mt. Pulvoux in Dauphiné. The work ts illostmted In the 
atthor’s best manner, anil contains much infermation on the kopearsehy and 
formation of these mountains. ‘The mapa illnatrate the Matterhorn and iteglaciors _ 
pores dightly over 1 mile tw the inch) and thy valley of Zennatt and the 
Jentral Pencine Alps (ecale 14 mile to the inch), 

ASIA. 
mie Rage dit Fienve-Houge au commierce et los éedoemeute da 
“Tong-kin, T872-73, Journal de voyage et d'expédition Je J, Dupuis Paria 
(Chaliamal); 1870, 4to., map. (Dwlaw.) =< 

This work (to which the Manqnie do Crojzier cvntributes forme 

ae of te Snr - Sookitd Acadéaiqus I ° nat which 

« “ Armalee "Extrime Orient Thulleti ie 

pecliaed ly from unpablisbed Priicwin et as we 2 

Wilhelm.— Geschichte des Levantehamiele jm Mittelalter. Stuthgert 
(Votta) 7 1870, 2 voli. Sya, pp, OO4 & 781. (Williams d Norgute) 

This history of the trado of the Levant in the Middle Ages contains at 
Immense tnass of information, quotation and references to the various routes 
through which gt wrpagd cn pr nape k leek Say &e., 
itv way to Europesn markets, frou te time of Jostinian (4.2, ta the 
Sppearance of the Portuguese in India and the Oemanll invasion yp 
whick Lepesten fd “ep hod Sophinete its prtpresg ne tical fiat ia 
given of accounts regions uring disonseed, ou 
plemented by an enumeration of the maps also illuetrating the sabjoot; eae: 
prensa magna a reference to be made to the many details of medieval 
geography in the bedy of the work, 


Medlicott, H. B., and Blanford, W. T—A Manual of the Goology of India. 
Chiely compiled from the olmervations of the Geological Survey. Published hy 
order of the Government of Tnilla. Caloutta (Geological Survey Offies) and Lonilon 


(Triboer): 1879, 2 vols, text, largs Svo., pp, 44 445-817, 
i. pp. 1-444, rtp, pla, ard may 


Although profresing to be more of the nataro of * 
ficished work, this publication will be found of euualdersle ucrtine te thine 
of Indian geography, as, in addition to ite general discussion of the physieal 
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perficial configuration, grat focal 
fe cing g alee prone gpa sprites 
sepatately treated in debsil, are referonen, owing to 
index byt mctuctor aie oily work containing oullected obeervations on the 
cisege Apress Printsc he gusr Pte agente ating Reh ees 
is di int) Puninenlar tra-periine gee, separa 
eh eee mat whe ttre plain; and thie division. is not 


and by the catocidence of thelr direction with syn- 
autictinal axes ‘Tho directions of all the moges are shown uo the 

andl un attempt be made to setile their nomenclature. 
Ab it Desad upon that on the wale of 64 miles to the Inch, or 
the Surreyor-Genorml of India, as the only ono 
; and it hea been dlatorated by the officary of the ; 
The tawantain ratges aro pot laid down upon tt, and apology is made for an 

inwvitable coofixion In dhs vpélling nind or thn omission Of aatian be etnias LL 

places, owitut to the scale 
Musschenbroek, 8, C.J. W. van.—Tvelichtingon besoormlo bij de Kaart van 
de Bockt van Tomini of Goruutalo en asngrenaende Landen, de Reeden, Afvoor- 
plaatean, Linranlamische Wegun en andure Middelen van Gemmensehap, Amster 
dam (Hrinkman): 1879, 4ta, pp. 16, imap. 

Tho author, formerly Kevident ot Menado, here gives an expla 
acconut of the physleal formation, means of cmmmanientim, sud other topo- 
sig ves of the two north-eastern arme of Chioboa, enclosing the 
il or Oorantalo, with the outlying islanda The map is en the 

schle of 12} miles to the inch, and incindas 6 ineeta of Jocal detail, The memoir 
= am to be of mleande copy of part of the Journal of the Netherlands 
Geographical Society. 
Schefer, Charles —ttclation de l'Ambeswalo an Kharezm do Rita Quuly Khan, 
Pari (Leroux) : 1879, large Svo, pp. 334, map, 

_ This farms No, iy, of the “ Publications da !'Ficole dew langues Orientales 
vivantes,” anit consists of 2 trutialation with notes of the account in Persian by 
Ries Qouly Khas of his eabessy from ‘Teheran by order of Nasir Eddin Shah to 
Mohammed Emin Khan ot Khiva in 1851, Much detail is given ly it of the 
Toute taken from Northern Persia by the western edge of the Kara-kum to 
Khiva, and of the covilition at that time of wnatious localities in Westertt 
Central Asia, naw of expecta) interest. ‘lhe map, which is somewhat confnaing, 
covers & large apace of territory, Inclaiding Herat and Bokhans. 

zint i “H. you.—Relseu:in Indien und Hoehssion. Eine 

Darstellung der Landschiaft, dor Oultur und Siteen der Bewohner, in Verbinduny 
tif Kiimatihes aud goologischen Vorhiltnissen, Vierter Band. Hochiaien. 
7 re a unl Ungotumgen, Jena (Costenobla): [1886] 8vo, pp, 506, pla. 

This thind part of the auther’s Qentm! Asia, referring to Kasten Turkistan 

and neigh comutring, apparentiy eonci the whole work, of which it 


ag 
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Ujfatvy de Mezi-Kovead, C. E. de—tléeultats Authropotogiques d'un Voyage 
~en'Asla Contrale, ooammtitiiqods an Congris Anthaopologique de Moseou (Ant, 
1878). Paris (Lerobx); [1880] lire Sve, pry 45, (Willisme & Norgats,) 

This of the publications uf the reanits of the Prench Scientific: 
tion’ to Russia, Siberia, and ‘Toriristan, tiny be taken in comnoetinn. the 
work by the sume author mentioned anfed, p 405. The Emniane of Central 
Asia aro divided’ into two branches, the Galtchas, oghinois, and other 

brie seg Sheen raczen leat kc canta? trie, » Bid the Tadjiks of the 
; the Rirghis-Kazake of rkisian sbd the Kara-Kisghisad ase yuate 
Wweo- Mongolian, much purer than the Ushers, 
Walker, J, T.—Accomnt af the Operations of the Grest 'I'rigonometrical Survey of 
Juda, Vols. 11, 111, 1V¥, Dehra Dun (O'Connor): 1879, to, maps, ple. 

The sirmulianevus issue of three yolutnes of this im t utcertaking after 
ean Restorer Hey ean Shey! spre ap rtp 0), is net to be aseribed 
te any consation of work-or negioct on the part of the staff sexing NSS Peetoe 
but to the fact that vols iii, & ly, (respectively duted 1878 and EtG, Wad ee 

until now) eontained partionlars of oompntation and other work carried 
on sipultanconsly with that recorded fh vol. ii, but which would have been 
inoorm without the numerical details in that volume. iho 


early operations of the Survey from 1800 to’ 1830), and compriaes the histor 

ret description of the Triangulation nnd of ite ' ve 
Mnstrate various instruments, &o, employed in the survey; the nate ace {1) 
an lodex {o the snrvey, (2) a ekolotan chart of the principal chains of triangles. 
weet of the $2ud meridian, anit (3) « mduction chart of the North-weet Qiadri- 


Vel, THT. contains thi Baseline Oynres, tho Kamchi Lousituinal, North 
Ay» rae aud Great Lidoy series of the North-woat uadsilateral, of 
map fs a 


p ts « reduction, . 

Vol f¥, inelndes the Great Are (section 24°90"), Hahun, anil 
Jogi-Tita nictidional atid the 8: setlon GE tue Seecthe mies | 
Se 
Colonel Walker acknowledges in the highest terms the asistance: of Mr, 
3. B. N, Hennessey and Me. WH. Colo, and specially warna that ail the values 

of longitudes in these vulumes require a constant eurrvetion, probably of —7, 

AFRICA, 

Burdo, Adolphe.—Niger vi Bnué Voyage dane FAfriqno Ceutrain Paris 
(Pilon) + [1830] 1mo., pp 295, map, ple (Williams & Nurgute) 
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N. iat, aho the positions of missions and facturies, asad the 

Qnitton’ of the. tribes by tha © Pilati” Under the Seiten of Bante 
The river Bonny is hypothutically conneeted direct with the Tenyd er Charila), 
under the names of “Okoloba™ and “ Okari,” instead of, as mnal, made 
to form part of the delta of the Nigur; various wew features are alec introdioed 
in the kewer cours: Of the latter nvur, especially as regards the course of the 
Tham, on the left tank opposite which is made to aemne almost 9 
pees aoe, exeeuaaing: Sarg Sebaand: arjous afifnents on the right hank ar 


Hartmann, Robert.—Die Volker Attke, Leipsig (Brockhaws): 1879, 12m. 
pp. Setiesennry td are mien 
to ae y 
amd “ of African ethnology forms 


posing works by standard authors of all matianaltie’ ce Ridrgin dan 


Thy author's larger work, Die Nigritier,’ ie a anfficient indieution 


i 
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of hiv Titnest aa an instructor on tho Afrioan races, ond tlie fall Indo ‘and 
wiimerque woodeuts (04, whurmol several are criginal, and mont of the remalnier 
From good sources, including Pritech's works), materially contribuin to the 
autility of tho. presunt book. 
Watal—frécis of Toformation courerning the Coleriy of Natel, with aman Pre- 
am in ihe fntedlignoce: Pianol of the Quartermaster-General's Department, 
Heres Guanks, Wa7 Office Corrected to June, 1679. London (Harriwon): 187), 
Bro, pp LG, tian i cover, 
After s description of the geography, topogra 4 aml geological formation 
OMthe Gulony, hi ks cents act of dnt ‘het pole of ae thane. 
ton, towns and soltlenwiuts, tnilitery poste, dock yande, climate, traule, inhabit- 
imal ti intemal wimimistration, and other economical and political sire 
with lst of beoka of yefurence, Minute Lopog eet and financial details are 
added in appendices, The map (seule } O08, Bi ) or LO mile to the “inoh) 
dives not slow mountalus, tut ls well worked up to date aa to towns, &o. | 


AMERICA. 


Bertrand, Alejandro —lnpartamento de Tarapack, Aspocto jenernl det Terreno, su 
Clima, | aie Producciines Santionn de Chile (Nufiex): 18TH, Svo,, pp, 32, tables, 
“mayh 

This desertption of the soutliern extremity of the Peruvian’ Tepoblic, con 


taining the 9 he Litteral: sn deporte of Chipana, Goanilios, Punta do 
Lobow, &o,, and tho variow | lo of oitmie of soda ond nitrate of potaah 
on the ry slide uf the Pampa del Tamarngal, hea been extended from 


mo firwt 

edition in thi thn Sales doc by Information recived fram Chilian residents 
Fhe hha: Het department’ in- con noo of the prosent war, 
aod thereby redoced its poyniation by abont a th The mup includes the 
coant from 19° to 24°S lut., comprising the strip of territary that contains the 


Sex eee Mee ng ap gt Jeogrifico do los Estados Unidos de Colombia, 

Bogots (Gattan) + 1879, Gro,, pp. 284. 

Ths (retettuer ia i an the first work of the kind referring to the 
aoniel P Tt fe bane! on o best available authorities and official statistics: and 
is centers: Legged oe [or ss pee ee ee 
| Lon i In it are ry a 
temperatircs omtigmdo, A list ia adder of the various heads of the Govern 
iment, commencing with the native Pulers in 1470, 

Gormiz, Francisco Vidal —Joogratia Nantica i Derrotero do las Contax del Perm, 
Srregiado pegna lug Documentos thas imodemos por ls Oficina Hidrografica de 
Chile,” Sautiago (Imprenta Nacional): 1870, S70, pp. TL 

A compilation from official and other trustworthy modern scorces of infor- 
Denes an Pornvien cost geography, apparently for the une of Chilian war- 


al nn, Max yon.— Vier Woun durch Amerika. Lalpeig (Duncker & 
Humbloe): IST, Alo, pp. 284, ply may, Cdaler.) 
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(roma! in strock it, following it south to Puturias Tlietier he reavhod 
in iaotnosis Bucaratminet, Pielecueats, Socurre, Chiqritiqtiint, anil Beans, 
from which city be tnreed westward) to the upper Magdilens, crossing it whl 
traversing the Corilillers tu Cartage, on the npper Caines river, following the 
Talloy of the Inttor to ite head waters at Popayan, "The Ecuador boundary wee 
radbed at Tales via Paste and 'Taqmerres, aiid the traveller arrived at 
Ganyaquil, after viriting Quito, Cotopaii seen ae ind Guarana ‘This 
port of the joureey wae in the antume and Winter of 1877, and Januury 1878 
and a table is given of it, showing the elevations reached on ench day during that 
periid, atl the distances travyellii. On the Lith January, 1278, Baron hide 
mann. Teached the north-west ammmit of Cotopasi, 19,725 leet above the ses} 
Huding bo danger or difficulty in the ascent, which is merely m Steep. ppow 
inclibe; the limit of eternal mow iz about 16400 feet, Daring his trvrela jn 
Mexico, Baron Thielmann aleo ascended Popocatapotl, a somewhat tonntonots 
exploit, without danger, At 17,884 feet, tho air waa warm andl heavy; the 
crater |tsalf editor ale not series eying to the omonnt. of sniphurons 
vapours) in described as overpoweringly awin 

me show the porthina of Calombia amd Eonmlor traversed hy tye 
author acl 2:9,600,000), and Cotopaxi and durrounling country Cecali 

Tt ia imporsible to conclads this notice without praia for thi execution of 
the plates and imape, as wel! 2 the seheral mechanical execlionce of the work, 


Vergara, Ramon Guerrero.—Nivtlcias sobrs law Provincias del Litoral cornmpon. - 
diente al Departamento dit Lima | de la Provincia Conatitieorl dul Callao, par 
la Oficina Hidregnitica, Sautingo (Imiprenta Nacional); 187, Gy0., it. TS, map, 


Containa @ peueral description, and spect) accmute uf the river syatem 
comma, orography, rows, ami railways of tho Department of Lima, lth loval 
purticolurs of the districts into which it is divided, including tie constitutional 
ince of Callao. ‘Tho map (weale pace) tee in the oomat, firetn Chaneay 
(U1? D4" 8, lot) to Chiles, ay 20-8. iat}. The publicstion: of tie work in 

at the present time is presumably for war | 


AUSTRALASIA, 

Van der Aa, P. J, B.C, Robidé—teeon naar Nederland Rieu w Gibione;- 

midemomen op Last dee Regeering van NederiaudechInidle ky de Jarm 1571, 

fo ETE 1876, door de Heoren P. Van der Crab en J, E Teysinans, J. G, 

Coorengel, en A. J, Langeveld Van. Honiert on T Swaan nies placed be 

ah a Ted Toelichtingen, ‘SGravenhags (Nijhoff): 1676, Sroy pn 480, 
Hinym, io, ) 


Contains aceounte (1) of a journey mada by Mr. Van dor Crnh, a Commis- 
sioner of the Government of the Nathoroode Teoline in Mocoluer aN r, Geelvink 
Ray, and Homboldt Bay, New Guinea, from Aerial to November 87, ta the 
steamer Dussoon, with extracts from ihe journal of hie com don, Mr, Toyamann, 
How. Inkpector of Colonial agtoaltvire chiefly referring ts botanical aybinet 
(2) of a journey to Mynnl, H, ated Gelvink Bay by Str. da. 

& Government: Comthissioner, in October and Deer her 1872; and (8). 
joumoy by A.J. Langevoklt van Hemert and Captain P, Swaan, in thie steatimr 

aja, tO varions parte of the worth and west evants of Now Gnines, from 
Novemt pk to eg The A eon pr contain, other Inaitery 
refering tothe Papman Is n Sevan! ogicnl review of travels in Netherlands 
New Guitiea since thy restoratlon uf the satel authority in the M. 





am a sketch of Papoea-Kowiai 7 jet Mina “ 
Maklay, by Lient, Waldeck; and % general nap of Nethe+lamds New Goines, 
showing the course of the Soerahaja, with an inset {seule 11,000,000) of Tanne 
Berau, or Macchier Bay, giving soundings. 


aid NEW MAPS. 
GENERAL 
y, EB. §—Rounl the World in Sia Months London (Hurst and Tlackett) ; 
~ IBTD, Sia, pp. 290, no Tndex. 
_ Demertbes the joumey vii Now York, California, Japan, China, and India. 
Tint on ae oats are given, with other information likely to, be of 
Wee fy trarellors, 
Harrison, W, A—A Manual of Phywography. London (Benaose): 1879, 12ma., 
pp. 158, woxdcuta, 
set bog eet adr yore gly Stas el bythe See 
tipon i i cet 
Art Department, airs it discustes all he eubjocts both in the elumen- 
sry al etranovd ateaee 

Tnelan, Julian Suarez—tTrsiale de Topografia, Madrid (Itnprenia Nacional); 
187i), Teast 4to, pp, 558, Ailas fo, £1 ple ( Diutias,) 

‘This treaties on theoretical snd practical gecdesy contaiun instroctions on all 
branches of surveying, maa ris fixing ta, dke., with anconnin of 
the best mentific jnstruments, and ae mabeass ol tinine them ta the beet 
nd ratstage, 

Klein, — & Thomé —.—Die Erde nod itr organisches Leben, Ein gen- 
fPraphiochés Haueboch. Linfermme 1 Stutivart (Spemann); 1879, Bvo, pp. 22, 
Pla (Wilitams & Norgate.) 

The fret number of « new Ses a ypateSy (to be completed in abet 


ic 


Mencol, F—!) Glibo Celeste Arabico del Seeols XT. esistonte nel Gabiaetto droll 
Sirumenti antichi dl Astronomia, do Fisioa, di Matemation del R. Tstituto. dl 
Stadi Superion, Fironze (i@ Mounier): [1872] large Bve., pp. 13, tobles, phe 
{thule} 

This _Tiabliottion of tho om ida yar ef Higher ae 
Bimdles Improvement, apart fron: je interest as illustra antics 
plopmeat ees oie a transliteration and translation of the inte namion 
‘of vurigne constellations, fc. 
Montégut, Emile —t'Angieterr ot =e Colonics Australes, Australie, Nouvelli- 
‘ Peay te Avatrale, Puris (Hochette): 1879, /mo., pp. Bo. (1 iliaewe 


PE de Voyages, Négres ot Papom. L'Afrique Equatorinle et ta 
Noorelle-Goinée, Paris (Ducroog) : 1878, 12mo., pp. S66, mapa. (Zhutiw,) 


A snminery of modern yoyages in the régions noma. 


NEW MAPS, 
(Ry J. Cows, Map Curator 1.0.5.) 
EUhorr, 


Erhard, ——Carlo sdmisiivteative du département de la Hante-J.siro; Canton do 
‘Baw, Cision de Montfattens, Canton de Saint-Didior (In Séauve), Canton de Saint 
alien (Choaptenil), Canton de Manistrt (eirLoire) Bale 1:43,000 or 1-4 inch 

Wa geographical mile, Erhoni, Pan (Dulas) 


Service Vicinal —Carte de Fratice dressde par lo Servier Vietnal, par onin dit 
Mimistre do Mintérieur, Seale 1:100,000 cr 1°3 geographical mile to an inoh, 
Echard, Paris, 2870, (2helauw.) 

The ee le hal er lomtied the spit nda Sb dog this 
ted in blick, to Saar ta eater 
pom b ai -sathe f other alte Th The pobiication wiil: aan i 
Suariet eb sch comprise opwanis of five hunins! sheets, ofwhiel 
Shot todas Sh are lready in the engraver's haodé, and! sontn three. 
hundred and sixty ate now in actual (reparation, 

Sernd, 8, HL, en A. Van Otterloo—Kaurt yan du Middellandsche Zee en Aun 
grenzends Kuatlanden ; naar de beste brotnan beworkt door &. H, Semé en A. Yau 
Otterloc, Soule 1; $8,730,000 or bi geographical miles toan inch, (. L. Brinkman, 
Amsterdam, 1879 2uhoets, (PP atci.) 

This is = twodhert map, lith hed am coloured, without hill uhading ; : 
ides ir nseftsl information ao — is pond tH hae by Lane 
a Eval i clearly drvwn t ig wa tot 0 PRrpoas 
poleianes: There’ ira ala ieee on inset mare, numerous well-execnied of 
oe principal porte of the Moditerramenn Sea, ith soared ay pc anda plan of the 

Ste Canal on the acdle of 0 gecgrapliies) miles to an fneh, 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS, 
@-inch—Comty Mapa -— 
Esataxo: Kant, No. 6, mblished on Sheet 13. 
Sussex: Nos, 14,25, G1, 62, 65, and 78: 
25-inch—Fariah Maps ;— 
Escuasy asp Watrs>—Terke; Letcombe. Rein, 14 shoots: St, Lawrence 
pan tee Uilington, 17 sheeta; West Ildey, 10 shoete ; 
Socklags Guo : rs Acie, Wine aC saeigletions as West 
“ ae . ; antage hn cota pletion woke 5 
}, 2 sbeets,. Cornwall: 20 sheote; G Gunwallog, 


f chevts Gwith 8 bhente: Sithnoy, 10 slices; Ui Lalunt, 9 aboots, 
Caerartbonabire Lansdetto ‘awe, 4 ‘stomal thew langadog Fawr, 
ition) lumorganaline : Knelston, shoots ; T ehiets ¢ 
ect neha sayy detached, 10 sheets: One e aeons 
i Penrice, atid ditio detached, TL whiets 7. Bully, nod. ditto detached 
: aot Nicholaston and) Cafn-y- ry f Seats 5 HhoeSili, 1 esi 
Unfordahire : “Evetield and Lyme y= shecta; Marston, 3 ahente; Wi 
Eaton ond Ferest-Farm, od alieer, 


‘a 


Town Plans: 
Evorasp; Bucks: Aylesbury, 10 fect, 10 wheats. ‘Notte: Mansfield i thet inl 
ape: 10. feet, 2 ahewts, Stafford: Isl Ga of, awa; ina 
parto 62 ehoeta ; ‘Binslem, 6 additional sheota aeeta ; Hanley, 0 additional 
Index Map :— 


Soret awn Elztn, wale 2 inhles te eta inch, comes ae 


Petermann's ‘ Geogra epee ae Medi end WT, Di lozische Karto ren Vordet= 
Indien: tedneirt von Mediioott und W.T Blanford's © * reli a Sketch 
oft iho Guology of 


102*1 geographical geniaiglichsn a eae Gaygasbicn satin 

Jahrang 1879, Tafel 21. (Suhen. 

“nh tm rs 
ee sian tn = rai fe ra ‘Geographische Mittheilungen,’ 

“Bin nae Raes tt as ikea 


seceltin. Scale ifitelor en hie centr ba is 
‘Geogmphiache Mitthellungen,* Jabrgang isi. . Tafel 19 t 1 Dalen) 


| 


$16 NEW MAPS, 


Telfer, Commandér R.W., J. Buchan. —Map Illustrative of the traveis of Johann 
Schileherer 1894-1427, by Communder J. Bachan Telfer, tx. Seale 1: 20,000,000 
or 2066 geographical miles to an inch, Printed for the Hakluyt Soclety, 


th AFRICA. 


Chavanne, Dr. Josx—Carte murale physique de TAfriquo dresses et dessinte par 
ie Dr, Jos, Chiavatnia, revue par Henri Duveyrier, “Scale 128,000,000 or 100-5 
geoarapititeal milys toaninch, Ed. Hilzel, Viena, 1870, (Dulan,) 

This map ia accompanied by several sheets of latterpress. 
h, Quartermaster-General's Department.—Sketch Map 


Intel Branch, pars , | 
‘of Natal: Seale 2+ 639,600 or 8-17 geographical miles to an inch, Compiled and 
Lithogmphed at the Intelligence Branch, Quartermester-General’s Department_ 
tis AMERICA. > 

Petermann's 'Geographische Mittheilungen.'—Francisoo 1. Moreno’s Erfor- 
scliung eines Theilex vou Patagunien 38TG nnd I677. Seale 151,750,000 oF 25-9 
geographical miles to an inch. Peteraunn's “Cieographische Mitthelluupen,” 
Jahngane 1670.. ‘Tafel 22,  (Zulew.) 

| AUSTRALIA: * 

Sorveyor-General of Victoria. —Majy of Continental Australia, from the most 

pocent 4nformatioi and materials supplied by the Survey Departments of the 
several Gatontes. Constructed ond engraved at the Thepartment of Lands and 
Surrey, Malbourna, wonder the direction of A. J, Skene, sia. Surveyor-Genern! 


£ 


EAST INIIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 


Mosschenbrock, Mr. 8 C.J. W. Van.—Kaart met Towliehting van de Boeht. 
van ‘Tomint of Gerontalo en Asngrenzeoie Landen, Dé Reeden, Afvourplantsen, 
Tametlandache wegen en Anders Middelen yan Gemeenschap,  Samengesteld 
door Me. & C.J, W.-Van. Musschenbrock, Qud-Reaiimt van Menado, 167). 
Atwstentam, 0. J. Brinkman, 1570, (Zilau,) 

Serné, 8. H.—Algemeetie Kaart van Nedetlandach Indig door §. TL Serné 157%, 
C,L, Dtinkman, Amsteniam, Sealy 1: 4,000,000 or 55°56. geographical miles to 
an inch, @ sheets. (Thulaw.) : 

This ie a four-gheet map, lithozraphed and coloured ; it his been brought tj, 
to the present dute, and is chielly constructed from the Atlas of the Netherlands 
Indies in @) sheets, the work of I’. Baron Melvill van Carokés, and Herr W. 
F. Versteeg, the coast-line being taken from the moat fecent English and Dutels 
charts, Jt contains inet maps of the following placos:—Tho Highlands of 
Padang, 1 :600,000 of 8:1 peoerphical milea to an inch ; Central Bamatra, 
1: 2,000,000 or 27 prographical miler to an inch; the Kei Islands; a plan.od 
atavia and ite environs ot the scale of 1370 yarda'to on inch; a plan of the 
Telegraph network of Java; i of the Residency of Manado, 1: 900,900-0r 
lhe ge er infles to an inch; a pila of ina and the neighbouring 
Is 1: 0,300 aaa ey an al miles to an jmob; Bande Teiand on the 
sale of 2740 yarda to on inch; a map of the Netherlands on the samo ercale as 
posh 1 : 4,000,000. Much information as to the Physical and Polltical 
sroeeay the Netherlamis Ledie ja gicen ina tabulated form, while the map 

is avery good specimen of cartography. 
EDUCATIONAL. |: 

Kiepert; H., and C. Wolff—tistotisaher Schul-Atias cur alpen, mittferen und 
Pris aeons coloured maps; large 440, 0. Reimer, Berlin, 187 


af Vitti 14th June, 1870; Scale 1: 9147,000 or 44° geographical smiles to 
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